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PREFACE. 





A. CONSIDERABLE period has now elapsed during which, 
among the multitude of journals publisht in England, there 
has been none wholly, or even mainly, devoted to classical 
literature. The Museum Criticum came to a close some 
years ago, owing to the removal of the distinguisht persons, 
by whom it had been set on foot and mainly supported, to 
higher stations and more important cares: and its cessation 
was followed before long by that of the Classical Journal. 
Our principal reviews too have for some time altogether 
abandoned the discussion of philological questions, which 
in their earlier numbers were occasionally handled with 
much learning and ingenuity; and when they leave the 
topics of the day to touch upon subjects connected with 
Greece or Rome, they are wont to regard them in a literary 
rather than in a philological point of view: in which course 
no doubt they are perfectly right; for it is only by such 
a mode of treatment that they can hope to interest the great 
body of their réaders. Nor have philological pursuits been 
carried on much more vigorously in the other departments 
of our literature. With the exception of one great work 
on ancient chronology, of which, as its author is one of our 
fellow-labourers, we may not speak more distinctly, the mite 
which England has contributed during the five years from 
1825 to 1830 toward the increase of our knowledge concerning 
classical antiquity, is in truth little more than a mite. A 
- number of books indeed have come out designed to facilitate 
a 
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the study of Greek; several grammars, several lexicons, 
most of them translated or abridged from the German: some 
of the most important German-.works on ancient history 
and the constitutions of the ancient states have been laid 
before the English reader. But this is pretty nearly all 
that has been done. Yet surely it is not well that this 
should be all: it is not well that we should import all our 
knowledge from abroad, and let our own intellects lie waste. 
Grammars and dictionaries effect very little, if they produce 
nothing more than grammars and dictionaries: and if Niebuhr 
and Miiller and Boeckh do not excite some of their readers 
to think and look about them, they might as well have been 


allowed to remain in the obscurity of their native language. 


But we will not deem despondingly of the prospects of 
classical literature in England. True, it has much to con- 
tend against: the cares and anxieties of political life,—the 
imperious calls of business,—the pursuit of mammon, from 
which, when once engaged therein, it is almost impossible 
to fly, and.in which we are borne along every moment more 
rapidly and more irresistibly,—_the ever encroaching intrusions 
of frivolous society,—the palsying fascination of a frivolous 
literature,—the vanity that debases us into the slaves of 
these and so many other tyrants,—all these and a number 
of other causes are in full action to withdraw us from the 
calm and quiet groves where we might repose under the 
shade of antiquity. Yet strong as these agents are, it is not 
quite impossible to withstand them. Our ancestors have taken 
such good care to lay deep and stable foundations for sound 
learning, and to make classical studies the main element in 
our system of education, that they still retain their place 
in the first rank at our schools and universities; and not a 
few persons leave those universities every year, richly furnisht 
with the knowledge and qualifications requisite to prepare 
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them for becoming accomplisht scholars. A large portion 
of these no doubt soon change their course, and pass away 
on the other side: they enter into some house of greater 
business, and lay out their talents in some more profitable 
fund. But we cherish a hope that there are many who 
through life retain an affection for the studies of their boy- 
hood; many who will not be unwilling to lend their aid in 
forwarding the knowledge and the love of ancient literature; 
still more who will take some degree of interest in whatever 
tends to throw light on that literature, and to make us better 
acquainted and more familiar with the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. Indeed the present year has produced some satis- 
factory proofs that the spirit of philological criticism, if it has 
been dormant, is reawakening amongst us, in Mr Keightley’s 
Mythology, and the History of Rome publisht by the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 


It is with a view to foster that spirit, and to supply 
it with the means of expressing itself, that the Philological 
Museum has been undertaken. Many valuable observations 
have been lost, from the want of any mode of communicating 
them to the world: many persons have been deterred by the 
same reason from following out thoughts such as in the 
course of our studies are perpetually suggesting themselves ; 
or, what amounts to the same thing, they have wanted suf- 
ficient inducement to do so. The editors of the Philological 
Museum hope that no small number of such persons will 
avail themselves of it, and will be excited by it to prosecute 
and work out their speculations in the various regions of 
philology. Contributions from such as are willing to assist 
them they will thankfully receive: the only qualities they 
think themselves bound to require, are temperance in the 
style, and soundness in the matter. 
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With regard to the range of subjects that they purpose, 
if their undertaking prospers, to embrace, it is not easy to 
lay down any precise line of demarcation. No inquiry that 
comes under the head of philology, no topic connected 
with it, will be altogether excluded. Their main attention 
will however be directed toward the two colossal edifices 
that stand forth amid the ruins of the ancient world: their 
main object will be, so far as in them lies, and as the kind 
help of their friends will enable them, to illustrate the 
language, the literature, the philosophy, the history, the 
manners, the institutions, the mythology, and the religion 
of Greece and Rome. Biblical criticism will now and then 
be introduced; and so will dissertations on Oriental literature, 
when they are not, as such things mostly are, either too 
heavy or too light. Occasionally too they hope to give 
biographical accounts of eminent scholars, and of some of 
those remarkable persons, who, about the time of the revival 
of letters, made use of the Latin language as the vehicle 
for conveying their thoughts, and who lived as much in a 
by-gone and imaginary world, as in the every-day world about 
them. Nor will the philology of modern languages be re- 
garded as forbidden ground. In a word, every subject that 
concerns antiquity, and can be treated philologically, comes 
within the compass of the plan which has been laid down 


for the Philological Museum. | 
The editors hope to publish three numbers, forming 


a volume, in the course of a year, and are desirous, if pos- 
sible, to bring them out on the first of November, of 
February, and of May. 
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ON THE NAMES 


OF THE DAYS OF THE WEEK. 





W uar is the origin and meaning of the names we are 
in the habit of giving to the days of the week? There are 
very few words we so frequently make use of: one or other 
of them is perpetually on our lips: and yet, were such a 
question put to us, we should be at a loss for a clear and 
satisfactory answer. Sunday and Monday, we should say, 
are called after the Sun and Moon; Tuesday after some 
northern god or other; Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday 
after Woden, Thor, and Freya; Saturday after Saturn. If 
the principle which regulated this arrangement, and led to 
the assigning of each day to its particular deity, were demanded, 
we should probably reply, that our ancestors lookt about among 
the personages of the northern mythology for such as nearliest 
corresponded to those gods whose names were given to the 
days of the week in the later Roman calendar. Still two 
questions remain, both of considerable curiosity: how came 
the Romans to arrange those names, which we immediately 
perceive to be the names of what the ancients held to be the 
seven planets, in the particular order adopted? and by what 
analogy were our ancestors guided in the substitution of their 
national gods for the Roman? Both these questions involve 
sundry others, several of which are of no little importance and 
obscurity ; and it may perhaps be impossible to answer them 
with anything like absolute certainty. Still in every province 
of inquiry it is of great use clearly to mark out the boundary 
between knowledge and ignorance, setting forth how much has 
actually been made out, and how much yet remains indeter- 
minate calling for future researches. In the physical sciences 
this is ascertained with a good deal of accuracy; and hence 
they are continually progressive, and far less of the labour 
employed on them is thrown away. But in the various 
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departments of philology there is mostly a lamentable uncer- 
tainty as to what has already been done, and what is still left 
to be done; and owing to this many scholars waste much 
of their time in trying to find out a path over ground that 
has long since been explored and opened. So that no slight 
good would be effected by any one who should carefully 
collect and critically digest the amount of information at 
present possest in any one wide field of philological inves- 
tigation, thereby paving the way for such as come after him 
to get more rapidly to the limits of our present knowledge, 
and pointing out the quarters in which they are to push 
forward in order to enlarge it. If the present article does 
no more than bring together the scattered remarks that may 
be found in divers books concerning its subject, it may still 
not be utterly useless. 

With regard to the former of the two questions proposed 
above we are fortunately enabled to speak with a tolerable 
degree of certainty, by an author whose diligence and sound 
sense raise him far above most of his contemporaries, and to 
a level with many of the good writers of earlier times: and 
though we have but one passage of value treating of the 
point, it is pretty nearly as full as can be wisht. ‘*'The 
practice of referring the days of the week to the seven stars, 
called planets (says Dion Cassius, xxxvir. 18), arose among 
the Egyptians, and has already spread through every peo- 
ple, though it is not long, so to say, since it began. The 
ancient Greeks, so far as I know, were totally ignorant of 
it: but masmuch as it is now adopted not only by all other 
nations, but even by the Romans, with whom it is already 
in a manner become a national custom, I shall say a few 
_ words on the arrangement of the names, and on the princi- 
ples that determined it. Now I have heard two explanations, 
neither of them difficult to be understood, except so far as 
they involve certain speculative notions. For if any one were 
to apply that proportion which is termed dua Tescapwv—which 
proportion is moreover held to constitute the groundwork of 
all musical harmony—to those stars among which the whole 
sphere of the heavens 1s divided, according to the order of 
their revolution, and beginning with the outermost circle, the 
one allotted to Saturn, were to pass over the next two and 
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take the lord of the fourth circle, and then passing over 
two more to go to the seventh,—if, I say, going round in 
this manner he were to assign the names of the gods pre- 
siding over the several circles to the days of the week in 
succession, he would find that there is a sort of musical 
agreement between those days and the distribution of the 
heavens. This is one of the accounts that is given: the 
other is as follows. Go through the hours of the day and 
night, beginning with the first, and assigning that to Saturn, 
the next to Jupiter, the third to Mars, the fourth to the Sun, 
the fifth to Venus, the sixth to Mercury, the seventh to the 
Moon, according to what the Egyptians regard as the order 
of their orbits, (where Reimar would perhaps have done 
better in retaining ro.avTyv, omitting xa0’, and reading cata 
THYV TAaEWw TOV KUKAOY HV ou ‘Avyumriot TOLAUTHV voutCouot) 5 
and having done this again and again till you come to the 
end of the twenty-four hours, you will find that the first 
hour of the following day falls to the Sun. When you 
have gone through the twenty-four hours of that day in the 
same manner, the first hour of the third day will be assigned 
to the Moon: and if you proceed on this plan through the 
remaining days, each will receive its appropriate deity.” 

I have quoted this passage at length, because, added 
to the light it throws on the origin of the names given to 
the days of the week, and on the time of their general re- 
ception, at least in Europe, it is likewise interesting as con- 
taining so early a record of that belief m planetary mfluences 
which formed such a prominent article in the superstitious 
creed of afterages. In Chaucer’s Knightes Tale, to take a 
single instance, we find a passage in understanding which we 
may be materially aided by the foregoing extract; and which 
moreover shews that the practice in his time was still to begin 
the day, at least the astrological day, at sunrise. Just before 
the combat, on ‘“‘the Sunday’ night or day began to spring, 
although it n’ere not day by houres two, Palamon rose to 
wenden on his pilgrimage to Venus, in hire houre,” (2211— 
2219): that is, according to the calculation explained above, 
the twenty-second hour on the Sunday belonged to the Sun, the 
twenty-third, or the second before sunrise to Venus.. On the 


third hour after, that is, the first of the following day, «Up 
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rose the sonne, and up rose Emelie,” and, this being the 
Moon’s hour, went to the temple of Diana. Thus the ex- 
tract from Dion presents us with a striking imstance of the 
manner in which the relics of forgotten opinions and extinct 
systems are preserved and embalmed in language: so strange 
indeed are the combinations which sometimes take place in 
it, that we here find the mythology of Scandinavia and the 
astrology of Egypt, or of Chaldea, meeting together in giving 
names to the days of our week, while the link of union be- 
tween them is formed by the mythology of Rome. _ 

For of the two explanations given by Dion, the second seems 
to carry a greater air of truth with it; and accordingly it 1s 
adopted by the best and soundest modern scholars, for instance 
by Ideler in his Handbuch der Chronologie, 1. 179, 11. 177; 
and by Lobeck in his Aglaophamus, p. 942: though Politian, 
after quoting Dion’s remarks (Miscell. c. 8), calls them 
festiva nimis et arguta; and though Scaliger and Selden 
were not satisfied with them. Yet this explanation is grounded 
on an opinion which we know from other sources to have 
been prevalent in early times; and when the notion of pla- 
netary ascendency had once been adopted, it was natural 
enough that each day should be named after the lord of its 
first hour. Whereas the arithmetical proportion introduced 
in Dion’s other solution is something totally arbitrary and 
extraneous. It is true, the idea that the motions of the 
planets were regulated by the laws of musical harmony, was 
a favorite tenet with some of the Greek schools of philoso- 
phy; and it was probably by one of the Alexandrian Plato- 
nists that this solution was devised: but the coarser nature 
of astrology rendered it much fitter for begetting a set of 
words for popular use. Besides the coincidence between the 
order of the planetary hours and that of the planetary days, 
is at least a sort of presumption that one of the two was 
constructed after the other; which can hardly have been the 
case with the former, depending, as it did, on the order of 
the planets. aie 

The same objections apply with much greater force to 
the explanation, founded upon certain cabbalistical properties 
of numbers and fantastic mystical analogies, with which Bap- 
tista Egnatius closed his Racemationes, after traversing, as 
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he boasts, the whole field of literature, to the great benefit 
of his readers, in a couple of score of pages. He professes 
to have derived it mainly from a Greek treatise of Maximus 
Planudes; as does Parrhasius, who gives it more briefly, 
Epist. Lx111. But on comparing these two statements with 
the treatise of Lydus de Mensibus, 11. 3-11, it appears that, 
Planudes himself must have taken it from that work; from 
which we know that, after the fashion of the Byzantines in 
literature as well as in policy and religion to mistake the 
caput mortuum for the essence, he made a collection of ex- 
tracts; though in the present instance he did not do much 
harm, having little else than what was already a caput mor- 
tuum to deal with. According to this trifling the first day 
was assigned to the Sun, because he stands alone in the 
heavens, and is called Sol, as Cicero says (de Nat. Deor. 
11, 27), quia obscuratis omnibus stellis solus luceat; the second 
Lunae, ut materier totius auctori, quam materiem Pythago- 
ras dvaca vocavit; the sixth Veneri, quod numerus senarius 
ad procreationem accommodatus est, veluti par impar, quo- 
rum hic efficaw ad agendum quasi mas est, ille materiae 
vicem praestat, ut foemina. ‘This is a mere sample of ab- 
surdities which in Lydus fill twenty pages; and the main part 
of which he must have drawn from the new Platonists: for 
several of the tenets brought forward he expressly ascribes 
to the Pythagoreans; and the one just cited belonged to the 
same school, as we are told by Proclus on the Parmenides 
(Vol. rv. p. 203. ed. Cousin): 4 efas Agpoditys éoriv LEO; 
dact [vOayopeiwy matces. There is nothing in the world 
that may not be explained in this way, if confounding a ques- 
tion can be called explaining it; and such an explanation 
has the happy elastic property that it would have fitted any 
other arrangement every bit as well as the present: not making 
the slightest attempt to account for, what it is scarcely possible 
should be matter of accident, the symmetrical order in which 
the planetary names occur. 

The last charge cannot be brought against the solution 
suggested by Bede (De Temporum Ratione c. 6, Opp. 11. 65): 
which, supposing, as was probably the case, that he was un- 
acquainted with Dion’s, is ingenious and_ plausible enough. 
The first day, he says, was consecrated to the Sun, as the 
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greatest luminary; the second to the Moon, as the next 
mn size; the third to the planet next in order to the Sun ; 
the fourth to that next the Moon; the fifth to that next 
but one to the Sun, and so on. Yet here again the proce- 
dure seems to be totally arbitrary, with still less that could 
have led to it, than to that under Dion’s first method: to 
which it is also inferior from its want of unity, the first two 
names being bestowed on quite a different principle from the 
others. 

To obviate this last objection Selden, who discusses the 
whole subject at great length and with his wonted learning 
and ability, so as very nearly to exhaust all that can be 
said upon it, and who brings forward a modification of Bede’s 
hypothesis, supposes that the Sun and Moon were selected 
to head the week from their manifest superiority to the 
other five stars, and that the interval between the Sun and 
Moon as they stood in the heptazonum was taken as the type 
for the arrangement of the rest: De Jure Nat. 111. 21. Of 
all the modern solutions this seems to be the most satisfac- 
tory, and, if we were compelled to abandon Dion’s second, 
might lay claim to be generally received. After all however 
the belief in planetary hours furnishes so natural an occa- 
sion for the assignment of planetary names to days, that, 
unless there be some strong objection to this explanation, one 
feels loth to exchange it for any other: more especially as, 
if astrology be left out of the question, one can hardly see 
why the days of the week should have been thus associated 
with the planets, except because there were seven of each: 
and in that case the regular order would probably have 
been followed. 

A different method of accounting for the deviation from 
this order is suggested by Des-Vignoles, Chronologie de l’ His- 
toire Sainte, Vol. 11. p. 692. The ancient Egyptian year, ac- 
cording to his notion, consisted of 360 days, that is, of 51 
weeks and three days: so that, if we suppose that in the 
original weeks the planets stood in what was held to be their 
natural order, the same day of the year in seven successive 
years would belong to the planets followmg each other at 
the interval of a fourth, that is, im the exact order of the 
planetary week. Hence an immovable festival, celebrated 
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In one year on the day of Saturn, would fall the next 
year on the day of the Sun, the next on that of the Moon, 
and so on. Now when the Egyptians reformed their calen- 
dar, and adopted a year of 365 days, he further supposes 
that they retained the planetary cycle by which they had 
been accustomed to denote the succession of their festivals: 
but as the year now consisted of only one day above the 52 
weeks, the planetary cycle which had previously corresponded 
exactly with the hebdomadal, now only corresponded with it 
at the regular interval of a fourth. Of all the explanations 
I have met with, this with all its ingenuity, is the most art- 
ficial and complicated, and rests on the greatest number of 
indemonstrable assumptions. It has a look too about it which 
leads one to suspect that it was suggested by a recollection 
of the methods adopted by chronologers, to determine the 
time of Easter. Wherever symmetry of this kind prevails, a 
number of ways may be devised to account for it; and 
every way that enables us to take the first step, will pro- 
bably carry us through all the rest: so that though in many 
cases of complicated problems the aptness of a hypothesis to 
solve them may afford some degree of presumption in favour 
of its truth, it is not so here; and in order to guide our 
judgement concerning such a hypothesis, when we have no 
authentic information, we are bound to consider the likeli- 
hood of the train of thought which it involves. 

If we look at Scaliger’s geometrical explanation in this 
light, we can hardly hesitate to reject it. He supposes (De 
Bineadlat. Temp. 1. p. 8) that the seven planets were arranged 
in order at equal intervals round 
a circle, as in the adjoining figure, 
and that seven isoskeles Sereda: 
were erected on the chords of the 
arcs intercepted between every two. 
In these triangles the star at the 
right basal angle is the first star 
of each triangle, that at the vertex 
the second, that at the left basal 
angle the third; and this is the 
order in which they are opposite to 
one another. Thus if we begin with the Sun, the Woon is 
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opposite to him, Mars to her; the opposite to Mars in the next 
triangle is Mercury; the opposite to Mercury, J upiter ; then 
passing to the third triangle, Venus stands opposite to Jupiter, 
Saturn to Venus: so that, if we take the planets in the order of 
their opposition, we get the exact order in which they stand 
among the days of the week. Now this solution 1s extremely 
simple and neat; but it leaves us totally at a loss to imagine 
how any people came to hit on such an odd method of giving 
names to the days of the week. Ina subsequent passage (p- 
135) Scaliger in support of this explanation, and with a tacit 
reference to Dion, states his belief that the planetary names 
of the days are older than the division of the day into 
twenty-four hours: and in his Prolegomena, p. XLVI, he 
repeats: Ea appellatio longe antiquior horis. Quare non ab 
horis planetariis nomina diebus septimanae imposita, sed po- 
tius superstitio appellationis dierum in horas derivata. 

Now there is always a good deal of risk in controverting 
an assertion made by Scaliger: for he deviates from the prac- 
tice of ordinary scholars, whose wont is to display all their 
forces in front, and who often care little about the strength 
of their line, if they can but make it long enough, filling 
it up not seldom with men of straw, or with such as are sure 
to desert at the first attack: Scaliger frequently keeps his 
main arguments in the background; and many of his con- 
clusions rest not immediately on any express authorities, but 
on profound and subtile combinations of the materials with 
which his boundless learning supplied him. In the present 
instance however the arguments he has put forward are so 
weak, that one is tempted to doubt whether he had any 
much more powerful to back them with. To prove the anti- 
quity of the planetary names for the days of the week, he 
refers to two passages. The first is an oracle given by 
Porphyry in his treatise Ilepi trys éx Yovyiwn ioc oias, 
of which so many fragments are found in the Praeparatio 
Evangelica of Eusebius. ‘‘ The gods (says Porphyry in Euseb. 
Praep. Ev. v. 14) frequently make it manifest by foreshewing 
their decrees, that from knowing the conditions under which 
each individual is born they are, if one may so say, consum- 


mate diviners and casters of nativities. Apollo too in an 
oracle has specially enjoined 
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Kanicew ‘Epp, 70. n€hov KaTa TauTa 

‘Hyeépn yeXlov’ pyvnv 0, OTE THACE TApen 

“Hucpn, n06 K povov, 0 eins Appovirny, 

KAyoeow apderyKrois, as cups mayo ox’ aptaros, 

Tis extapboyyou Bacirevs, ov mavtes icacww* 
and when the hearers said, you mean Ostanes, he added: 

Kai opodpa Kal ne! ExaoTov ae. Geov eTTAaKipwryy.” 
Now the meaning of this passage is so obscure, and its age 
so indeterminate, that it is utterly impossible to found any 
historical conclusions upon it. If the days spoken of in the 
first three lines are, as they rather seem to be, and as 
Porphyry, from connecting them with the casting of nati- 
vities, must have understood them to be, those of the week, 
and not those of the month,—of which the fourth was 
consecrated to Hermes, the first and seventh to Apollo, the 
fourth or, according to others, the sixth to Aphrodite (see 
Lobeck, Aglaophamus pp. 430—433)—-one may boldly pro- 
nounce that the oracle is a fabrication of a very recent date. 
The negative evidence against the prevalence of a division 
of time into weeks in ancient Greece is so ample and strong, 
that it may safely be deemed absolutely conclusive: at least 
it would require the most explicit and incontrovertible positive 
evidence to outweigh it. No allusion to anything of the sort 
is to be found in the comic writers, none in the antiquarians: 
though the days of the month consecrated to particular gods 
are often spoken of, no days of the week are ever mentioned 
as in like manner sacred. And we may rely upon it that 
Apollo never ordained what was at variance with all the 
institutions of his worshipers. Besides, if Porphyry’s inter- 
pretation of the latter lines be correct, it must assuredly 
have been in a very late age, if ever, that Apollo recom- 
mended the adoption of Magian rites, and spoke in such 
terms of a Magian: the gods had not such short memories, 
that the attack of Xerxes on the Delphic oracle should soon 
be forgotten. Scaliger says, Bacthevs THs EemtapOoryyou means 
Ostanes, king of Babylon; because Baf3vAwv has seven letters 
in it. But this is a very forced interpretation of ertapbor- 
ryos: nor is it apparent in what sense Ostanes could be called 
the king of Babylon. His name indeed at one time was in 
great renown; but our information concerning him is singularly 
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vague. According to Pliny (xxx. 2) “the oldest treatise on 
magic extant in his time was written by Osthanes, who accom- 
panied Xerxes on his expedition into Greece, spreading as it 
were the seeds of divination, and inoculating the world with 
it wherever he went. There is no doubt that he inflamed 
the nations of Greece not merely with a desire but a rage 
for that knowledge.—The same sect acquired no slight in- 
crease of influence in the time of Alexander the Great from 
a second Osthanes, who was admitted among his companions, 
and unquestionably traverst the whole surface of the earth.” 
Shortly after (xxx. 5) he adds: “according to the account 
of Osthanes there are several kinds of magic: for he pro- 
mises to divine by means of water, and of globes, and of 
air, and of the stars, and of lanterns, and of vessels, and 
of axes, and in many other ways, and moreover to procure 
answers from ghosts and demons.” In other places (xxviil. 
19, 87, 90) Pliny speaks of certain charms recommended by 
Osthanes, doubtless in the magical treatise just mentioned: — 
which may perhaps have been the “Oxtarevyos cited by 
Eusebius at the end of the first book of the Praeparatio 
Evangelica. The same ‘Oxrarevyos was probably the work 
on the strength of which Cyprian (De Idolorum Vanitate 
p: 226. ed. Baluz.) stated that the chief of the Magians, 
Hostanes, had asserted the invisibility of the true God, and 
that the angels stand around his throne; a statement copied 
from Cyprian by Augustin at the end of his sixth book 
on Baptism against the Donatists: perhaps too Cyprian him- 
self merely took his account from Minucius Felix, who gives 
a similar view of the doctrines inculeated by Osthanes: 
Octavius p. 246. ed. Ouzel. Doubtless too it was from the 
same work that Lutatius (on the Thebais of Statius, 1. 
710) learnt that Mytra was the Persian name for the sun. 
As the Oxratevyos seems to have been in Greek, it must not 
be carried back beyond the age of Alexander: but it is 
not absolutely impossible that it should have been by the 
person whom Pliny calls the second Osthanes; for the in- 
stances of Manetho and Berosus prove that soon after the 
establishment of the Greek empire over Asia members of the 


Eastern and Egyptian priesthood took to writing in the uni- 
versal language. 
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The other Osthanes from a variety of passages seems to 
have been connected with Democritus. Tatian (Orat. cont. 
Graec. 17) speaks of him as one of the teachers of Demo- 
critus, against whom he exclaims in no very christian lan- 
guage: ‘* With regard to his sympathies and antipathies what 
shall I say? unless that, according to the old saw, the 
native of Abdera talks like an Abderite, and that, as the 
friend of Hercules who gave name to that city is reported 
to have been devoured by Diomede’s mares, so he, with all his 
boasting of his friend, the Magian Ostanes, will be delivered 
up at the day of judgement to be devoured by eternal fire.” 
From this passage taken along with that of Pliny, it might 
be supposed that Ostanes staid behind at Abdera when Xerxes 
past through it on his flight: for Diogenes Laertius says 
(1x. 34) that Democritus studied under some Magians and 
Chaldeans whom king Xerxes, having been sumptuously en- 
tertained by his father, left with him, and from whom, while 
yet a boy, he learnt theology and astrology. Or Democritus 
may have studied under him during his travels: for Clemens 
(Stromat, 1. 15. p. 357. ed. Potter), who is copied by Eusebius 
(Praep. Evang. x. 4), tells us that Democritus visited Babylon, 
and Persia, and Egypt, and that he wrote a book on the 
customs of the Babylonians: Diogenes Laertius too in the 
list of his works mentions a Aoryos Xadcatkos, and a treatise 
Tepe Tov ev BaBvAwu LEQWY Pam marov, that is, probably 
on the arrowheaded character. Syncellus indeed (p. 248) 
positively states that Democritus was initiated by Ostanes, 
the Mede, in Egypt,—where Diodorus (1. 98) says he spent 
five years,—Ostanes having been sent thither by the Persian 
king to superintend the religious worship; and that he there 
wrote in very obscure language concerning gold, and silver, 
-and minerals, and purple, whereupon he was commended by 
Ostanes, for having set forth his art, veiled under a number 
of ingenious enigmas. If the work referred to by ‘Tatian 
was genuine, the question with regard to the age of Ostha- 
nes would be settled: but Suidas, no doubt on the authority 
of some ancient grammarian, says that only two of the works 
ascribed to Democritus were his; and Tatian assuredly was 
not very scrupulous in ascertaining whether the passage al- 
Juded to, which moreover after the fashion of his time, he 
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may probably have taken at second or third hand, came from 
a spurious treatise or not. Indeed it may fairly be ques- 
tioned whether he had any better authority than the treatise 
entitled Anuoxpitou duoa kal pwvotixca, of which a very 
curious extract is publisht by Lambecius in his Commentaril 
de Bibliotheca Vindobonensi, Vol. v1. p. 386. In that passage 
Democritus is made to give an account of his calling up his 
master Osthanes from the shades, the latter having died be- 
fore his pupil was fully initiated in all the mysteries of his 
wisdom. The ghost, after declaring it was very difficult for 
him to speak on the matters Democritus wisht to be informed 
of, namely the mode of producing chemical combinations, said: 
My books are in the temple. Much fruitless search was made 
for them; till at length on a great festival, a vast multitude 
being assembled in the temple, one of the pillars burst open, 
and within it was found a volume containing these mystical 
words : n puors ™ poe TEPTETAL, KAL 1 Dine Thy Puow Vika, 
Kal 9 duos THY pow kopavet- ‘This fragment in the Vienna 
library seems to be an extract from fhe, treatise [lept oup- 
maQewwv Kat avtimaVewy, which is spoken of as the work of 
Bolus of Mendes, by Suidas in the article on his name, and 
by the scholiast of Nicander, Theriac. v. 764: and that this 
is the work alluded to by Tatian is pretty clear from his 
words, wept Tav kata Anuoxpitov cupmaQewwv te Kal avte- 
qaJewy: for the writings of this Bolus, who is sometimes 
called o Anpoxpitesos, sometimes o [lv@aryoperos, were occa- 
sionally ascribed to Democritus, as appears from Columella, 
11. 5.17, who says that the treatise of Bolus the Mendesian, 
entitled yerpoxunra, was circulated under the false name of 
Democritus: indeed this very work is selected by Vitruvius 
(1x. 3) as the one among the works of Democritus especially 
deserving of admiration; which leads one to suspect that the 
mechanical inventions described in it belonged to an age when 
the arts were more advanced than in that of Democritus: 
and Pliny, who wrote too hastily to exercise much critical 
sagacity, asserts (H. N. xxiv. 102) that the Chirocmeta (for 
this must probably be the true reading) was certainly written 
by Democritus. Hence there is great plausibility in the con- 
jecture that the work wep! avtiraQwv, quoted as a work 
of Democritus by Columella, x1. 3. 64, came also from the 
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pen of Bolus, and was no other than the treatise TEpl TUM- 
—mabewy kat avtiraQewy just spoken of. The same work 
was probably the source from which Syncellus derived his 
above-cited account of Democritus; as also of the similar ac- 
count in the scholia of Synesius on the Quaid Kat puotiKd, 
where Democritus is in like manner said to have been initi- 
ated by Ostanes at Memphis, and to have diffused his doc- 
trines in four books wept yAtov, kat cernuys, kat iOwv, Kat 
mopdupas: these ‘books are evidently the same with the four 
spoken of by Syncellus, wepi ypucov, cat apyupou, kat iOwr, 
Kat mopdupas* only Synesius uses the Swn and Moon as the 
astrological names for the metals, gold and silver. Bolus, as 
an Egyptian, might be easily led to make his own country 
the scene where Democritus was initiated by Ostanes. Is it 
by a slip of memory that Pliny (xxx. 2) says that Demo- 
eritus Dardanum e Phoenice illustravit, voluminibus Dar- 
dani in sepulcrum ejus petitis, suis vero ex disciplina ejus 
editis? or is this story a duplicate of the other, with dif- 
ferent names ? 

Laertius in another place, Procem. 2, says that the Magians 
were founded by Zoroaster, after whom came a numerous series 
of them, the Ostane, the Astrapsychi, the Gobrye, the Pazate, 
down to the overthrow of Persia by Alexander. ‘These words 
no more imply that there were a number of Ostane, than that 
there were several Magians called Astrapsychus: the use of the 
plural is merely an idiom, as in the passage explained by 
Niebuhr, Rom. Hist. Vol. 11. note 11. As to the article in 
Suidas on Ooravat, which seems to assert that the name 
was a generic one given to the Magians, it is evidently 
founded, as Kuster remarks, on a misunderstanding of the 
last-cited' passage of Laertius. Else it might be conjectured 
that the Ostanz were one of the houses or yevy of the Ma- 
gians, such as Strabo, xvi. 1. 6, tells us there were among 
the Chaldean astronomers. Under “AcTpovouia Suidas again 
speaks of Ostanes, saying that astronomy was first invented 
among the Babylonians, by Zoroaster, after whom came Osta- 
nes. Apuleius likewise, in two places of his Apology, pp. 449, 
544, mentions Ostanes; in the one along with Epimenides, 
Orpheus, and Pythagoras; in the other along with Zoro- 
aster: and ‘Tertullian (De Anima c. 57) classes him with 
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Typhon, Dardanus, Damigeron, Nectabis, and Berenice. From 
all these passages it appears probable, notwithstanding the 
confusion that was perpetually made between the Magians, 
properly so called, and the Chaldeans, that Ostanes belonged 
to the former body. At all events there is no trace of anything 
that could have led Apollo to call him king of Babylon : 
though it is true the political power of both classes was very 
great; as is proved for instance by the Magian usurpation 
at the end of the reign of Cambyses, and by the extract 
from Berosus in Josephus (against Apion, 1. 19) stating that 
Nebuchadnezzar, who was in Egypt at his father’s death, on 
his return to Babylon took the management of affairs, which 
had been administered in the interval by the Chaldeans, and 
that he received the kingdom which had been preserved for 
him by the chief of their body. 

Selden (De Jur. Nat. 111. 19) would render zys eara- 
pOoryryov either, understanding cuugwvias, the seven-toned con- 
cert with reference to the music of the spheres, or, understanding 
QUONs, OF AeEews, Or TeAET HS, the seven-voiced prayer or ritual, 
the prayer or ritual repeated seven times, in going through the 
cycle of the planets. Of these two meanings the former seems 
the most likely'to have been intended by the persons who ap- 
plied this expression to Ostanes. In ancient Greece however 
THs eTTaploryyou acthevs would no doubt have been Apollo 
himself, the king of the seven-stringed lyre. 'Thus Creusa in 
the Ion, 881, addresses him: w tas extapO0oyyou uéATov 
KiBapas evorav. And thus the chorus in the Iphigenia at 
Tauri, 1128, describe him: ‘O ®otos 0 0 mavris éywv Kédadov 
emtatovou Avpas. In the Homeric hymn to Mercury too the 
lyre with which Apollo is appeased, is described as having seven 
strings: v. 51. So that if the words, rys errapOoyyouv Bact- 
Aevs, Were ever used in an oracle delivered by Apollo, there 
can be little question that the god would thereby have desig- 
nated himself; and in early times they would have been under- 
stood of the lyre, in later of the planetary music; just as the 
seven-stringed lyre was interpreted into a symbol of the seven 
planets: see the scholiast on the Phenomena of Aratus, v. 259; 
Philo, Vol. 1. p.29; Macrobius Saturn. 1. 19. Assuredly one 
of the last thoughts such a description would have suggested to 
a Greek, would have been that the god was speaking of Ostanes. 
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If there were any truth in the story, and the oracle was ever 
uttered, the last line, supposing the common text right, would 
merely have enforced the meaning of the preceding one: the 
king of the seven-toned lyre, he whom all men know to be 
powerfully and always on all occasions a god, having a 
sevenfold voice. But the compound erraximwyyy is con- 
trary to all the analogy of the language: the adverbs te- 
Tpakis, TevTakis, e€axis, emTaKis, oKTaKts, Never appear in 
composition except along with yidvoc and puvp:o: Accordingly 
the right reading must probably be the one adopted by Selden, 
ertake Pwvery,—not erTakipwvev, as it is inserted in the 
London edition of Stevens ;—and so dwverv would be connect- 
ed with kAyiCewv, and the object of the verse would seem to 
be to urge the invoking each god seven times, perhaps in 
the cycle of the week. At all events however the meaning 
and the age of this oracle, and even its authenticity, are far 
too uncertain for any warrantable conclusion to be grounded 
upon it. 

Scaliger’s second authority for the antiquity of the pla- 
netary days is a passage quoted by Tzetzes on Hesiod, Op. 
et Di. 763, and ascribed by him to Orpheus: this passage 
Scaliger writes: 


Ah of, 


Ilpwra pev et tpeTH Evi HuaTt pawerat “Apnss 

Mynvyn 0 és 7 "Apny ETITEANETAL, iTYEO 0 Eptywr * 
adding that it was a vulgar belief that each of the planets 
became visible on its own day, Mars for instance on every 
Tuesday; and that the poet’s advice is, if the new moon 
fall on the day of Mars, abstain from work. Now as not 
a week could pass without abundantly refuting such a super- 
stition, one can hardly believe that it ever prevailed; nor 
has Scaliger adduced any evidence of it. In the next place 
the age of these lines is not much better determined than 
that of the others. Scaliger indeed (de Emend. Temp. p. 10) 
ascribes them to Onomacritus, on the authority of Suidas, 
who says that Onomacritus wrote the Orphic TeAeTrai, a poem 
however of a totally different kind; and probably on that of 
Tatian, who in his oration against the Greeks, near the end, 
says that the poems attributed to Orpheus were reported to 
have been composed by Onomacritus; of Clemens Alexandrinus, 
who tells us (Strom. 1. p. 397) that Onomacritus was reported to 
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be the author of the poems ascribed to Orpheus, and of the 
oracles ascribed to Museeus; and of Sextus Empiricus, who 
quotes Onomacritus éy tois "Opdixois: Pyrrh. Hyp. Ut. 30, 
Cont. Math. rx. 361. On the strength of these passages it used 
to be assumed that all the poems handed down to us under the 
name of Orpheus were the work of Onomacritus: but this con- 
clusion was somewhat premature. Sextus Empiricus may per- 
haps be right with regard to the particular passage he was 
alluding to; though Lobeck (Aglaophamus, p. 386) refers it 
to the Tpaypot, said to be by Ion Chius: but Tatian was 
not a man of learning or critical discrimination; and was 
speaking vaguely, with no other object than that of denying 
the genuineness and great antiquity of the Orphic poems: 
provided they were brought down to the literary age of 
Greece, he did not care who was the author. Nor is it con- 
ceivable that with such a number of literary impostors, and 
such strong temptations to foist poems on Orpheus, Onoma- 
critus should have been the only person who ever bethought 
himself of domg so. Besides from the more explicit passage 
in Clemens which follows the one quoted above, and from 
Suidas, we learn a number of names of persons who had 
forged Orphic poems; and Clemens imputes nothing to Ono- 
macritus but the Xpycpot, Suidas only the Xpyouoi and the 
TedeTtai. At present it is pretty well agreed upon by scholars, 
that among our Orphic poems there is nothing, unless pos- 
sibly at the utmost a fragment or two, that can have come 
from Onomacritus. The Argonautics Hermann maintains on 
very strong grounds, though the point is still controverted, 
cannot have been earlier than the fourth century of our era: 
and Niebuhr, who never expresses an opinion without having 
well weighed it, brings them down to the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury: Rom. Hist. Vol. 1. note 50. The Ac@tca are referred 
by Tyrwhitt to the age of Constantine, by Ruhnken and 
Hermann to that of Domitian. With regard to the poem 
quoted by Tzetzes, containing the verses in question, Wesse- 
ling in his Probabilia, c. 17, on discovering that most of the 
extracts made from it by T'zetzes were to be found in a poem 
Ilept xatapyev by Maximus, the tutor of Julian, and on ob- 
serving that neither Varro nor Columella, neither Pliny nor 
any other ancient writer, with the single exception of this 
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late and blundering grammarian, ever speaks of any Orphic 
poem on agriculture, started a very plausible conjecture, that 
the only ground for supposing that such a poem ever existed 
was a mistake of Tzetzes in fathering the work of Maximus 
on Orpheus. ‘Tyrwhitt, who, as well as Hermann, embraces 
this opinion, has suggested an ingenious method of accounting 
for T'zetzes falling into such an errour in the preface to the 
AiOixa, note 7. Else if we suppose that the whole poem was 
addrest either to a real or a fictitious Muszeus, as we see:the 
Orphic Hyuépa: were from the first lines of them quoted by 
Tzetzes in the introduction to his commentary on Hesiod, 
this would have been amply enough to mislead Tzetzes, and 
more than he had to induce him to ascribe the A@ixa to 
Orpheus: the origin of which misnomer Tyrwhitt, apparently 
with reason, imputes to the same grammarian. The beginning 
of the poem epi katapywv is wanting in our copy of it, so 
that we know not to whom it was inscribed; but there are 
several passages in which the poet addresses some real or ima- 
einary friend. Lobeck indeed in the Aglaophamus, pp. 421— 
424, brings forward some very subtile arguments against 
Tyrwhitt: but he is forced to assume that Maximus incor- 
porated large passages of the Orphic poem without altering 
a word; and there is not the slightest apparent difference of 
style between such parts and the rest to warrant so impro- 
bable a supposition: so that in fact there would be less ha- 
zard in supposing with Ruhnken that the poem wep: catapyeov 
is erroneously attributed to Maximus, and belongs to the 
Alexandrian age. Nor does Lobeck succeed in getting over 
the difficulty that no such work is mentioned either in the 
lists of the Orphic poems—which, if it stood alone, would 
not be of much weight—or by any of the ancient writers on 
agriculture; though tf Varro or Pliny had ever heard of such 
an Orphic poem, which was not a notorious forgery, he 
would assuredly have named it by the side of Hesiod. 

But whatever may be the age of these lines—and even 
Lobeck, p. 426, calls the ”Epya and ‘Hyuépar omnium re- 
centissima,—in no case can any legitimate inference be drawn 
from them as to the antiquity of the planetary days. — Scali- 
ger, in order to put his meaning into the words, is forced not 
only to coax the text a little, but to fabricate an unheard 
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of and almost unimaginable superstition : and besides, as Selden 
remarks, 111. 19, there is not a syllable in the words about 
the day of Mars: it is not a saying like our proverb, A 
Saturday's moon, If it come once in seven years, comes once 
too soon: even as Scaliger writes the words, they only mean, 
if Mars appear on the first day of the month, and the 
Moon rise in conjunction with Mars, abstain from work. 
But on looking closely at the whole passage one may pretty 
nearly satisfy oneself that Mars is a mere intruder into it, 
and has no sort of business there. The note of Tzetzes is 
on the line where Hesiod charges the husbandman to observe 
the days of the lunar month, several of which were supposed 
to have peculiar qualities attacht to them: he says nothing 
about any conjunction of the Moon with particular planets: 
nor does Tzetzes in the remarks with which he introduces 
his quotation: and the four lines that follow the two ad- 
duced by Scaliger, shew that the poet in this place was not 
thinking of any such conjunction, but merely describing the 
gradual growth of the Moon day by day. ‘This is still more 
certain if Scaliger be right, as he appears to be, in placing 
these lines (de Emend. Temp. p. 10) at the beginning of the 
“Hyuepar, immediately after the invocation. In other places 
indeed ‘T’zetzes, on vv. 568 and 778, commends Orpheus for 
not talking barely of the phases of the Moon, but, in a more 
scientific and profitable manner, of her conjunction with the 
planets and with the signs of the zodiac; a description agree- 
ing exactly with the poem wept katapywy: it was natural how- 
ever that the whole should be preceded by some general lines 
about the appearances of the Moon. And such is the case, 
if the lines in question be written as I believe they should be: 

IIpwrov pev mpwTw evi nuate daiveT apain 

Myvn, 67 eorepin (or éomepinv) emitéANeTat’ iaxEo 0 eprywn. 

Tyvoe 3 ap efavicaca diaw cuKépwr avadaiver. 

Avtap emyy tpitov nap atompo0ev neXlo.o, 

Tlaow erry Poviorr (buTocmopov atin adkys. 

Terpdd: 0 avfonevn roduderyyéa aprasa elves. | 
IIpwvov in the first line is the common reading. Ex, which is 
here left out, was an insertion made by Scaliger. At the end 
of the first line one manuscript reads daiverat apaonss and at 
the beginning of the next line two manuscripts have uyvyn bor 
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appnv: 'Trincavelli gives gawwerar apsws Myvy wor ape. 
Hence Lobeck sugg gests that the true reading is paiveT 
apain Myvy, 67 eis “Apny emttédXeTa. But perhaps the se- 
cond mention of Mars should be got rid of as well as the 
first: and the various readings incline one to conjecture that 
eomepin OY eomepiny is the right word. If the grammari- 
ans were correct, at least in the sense usually assigned to them, 
émiteANeTae Ought to be avareddera. E grammaticorum 
canone, says Scheefer on Apollonius Rhodius, Vol. 11. p. 286, 
de sole et luna dicitur avateddew, de ceteris sideribus em- 
TéAXNew. But here, as in numberless other instances when 
trying to draw distinctions between homonymous words, peo- 
ple have been misled by fixing their attention on something 
that was merely accidental: everybody likes to have a rule, 
to save himself the trouble of thinking; but few like taking the 
trouble of thinking, in order to get at the rule. Yet, though 
In course of time distinctions seemingly arbitrary establish 
themselves in language, when we can trace them to their source 
we always find there was some ground for them. This ground 
in the present instance seems to have been, that avatoA7 meant 
the coming up, the rising, extroAy the coming wpon, or com- 
ing forth. Phrynichus, to whom Scheefer refers, seems to mean 
the same thing, though he does not express it quite clearly: 
avaré\Xew (he says) is applied to the Sun, éwireAAew to Sirius 
or Orion, or any other stars that do not revolve in like manner 
with the Sun and Moon. ‘Thus Sophocles, to take a single 
instance, speaks of the misfortunes which come, at per am 
aeXiov dvouav, at 0 avaTréAXovtos: Oed. Col. 1246. In 
the Philoctetes too, v. 1138, I can hardly help thinking that 
he used the word in the same sense, and that Gedike is right 
in his very slight alteration of mu pt am aio x pe into pupia T 
aio y pwv avaTéAAovl, oa ep nui Kak eunoat ‘Odvaceus, 
or whatever the last ae ought to be: though I would not 
interpret avareAXovG actively, but pretty nearly as Gernhard 
does, and a thousand disgraceful things arising from the 
evils which Ulysses has devised against me. From this sense 
of avatéAAew, avatody came to be used by itself for sunrise, 
and then for the East: whence Anatolia became the name of 
a country, analogous to the Levant and Hesperia. ’Eauro\n 
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on the other hand may be exemplified by the description of 
Hippomedon’s shield in the Phcenisse, 1130-1134. 
eX OV ONMeLov ev METW TAKEL 

OTUKTOIS TavoTTHY OppacL dedopKoTa, 

TA [eV GUY aoT pw GTITOAQIOLY OUMaTa 

BrerovrTa, Ta oe KpvTTOVTa SuvovTwv peéeTa, 

ws vaTepov OavoyTos cicopar Tapyy. 
The last of these lines, Valckener says, is so silly that it 
must be spurious. Yet a little after he reprehends Kurip- 
des for making the messenger describe what he could not 
possibly have seen. This is the very reason why the poet 
added the last line: and such was probably Porson’s feeling, 
who pronounces it to be perfectly genuine. The preceding 
lines however have some little difficulty; not indeed on ac- 
count of the construction, at which Matthiz halts, and which 
he thinks tends to shew that they are spurious: for there 1s 
no reason why (3\erovta and kpuymrovta should not agree 
with mavortnv, Argus being represented as seeing with half 
his eyes, and closing the other half. But it is not equally 
clear why he should have his eyes open on one side, as 
the words seem to imply, in the eastern region, where 
all the stars are shining, and should close them on the 
other side, in the western region, where they are fading 
away. Unless the poet intended Argus to be a symbol, as 
he was often taken to be, of the heavens—and such a sym- 
bolical meaning would not only be out of keeping with the 
rest of the passage, in which there is great spirit, but would 
introduce the symbol very awkwardly by the side of the thing 
symbolized—it would seem as if he had been guilty of a 
logical inaccuracy, and forgot that it was not at. different 
times, but at the same time, that Argus according to the legend 
had half his eyes open and the other half closed. If so, this 
is only another instance of the way in which even great poets 
have often tript in describing imaginary works of art: for 
very few men have an. imagination sufficiently vivid to em- 
brace all the nice details and conditions belonging to such 
things. Be this however as it may, the émtoAat aoT pw in 
this passage is the coming forth of the stars, the poet de- 
seribing that as taking place, which the artist must portray 
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in its fulfilment: for the one represents the action, the other 
the act. In another line of the same play, 514, all the recent 
editors follow Valckenzr in reading dotpwy dv edOow aifepos 
10S avToAas, on the sole authority of Stobeeus; though all 
the manuscripts of Euripides, and all those of Plutarch with 
a doubtful exception, give yXiov mpos avToAas, OF avaTtonas. 
Yet I would go to the place where the Sun (or the star 
of the Sun) rises, has a clear definite meaning. But what 
is the meaning of I would go to the place where the stars 
of heaven rise? Does it mean I would go up to the 
heavens? if so, it is very awkwardly exprest, and the word 
ought then to be emvoAas. Yet nobody would say, I would 
go to the place where the stars rise, merely meaning the same 
thing as where the Sun rises. Besides aifepos is a totally 
idle word: but adovpwr ydtov is not an idle pleonasm; for 
7m AtouU mpos avtoAdas, if it stood alone, would merely mean 
toward the east, as in the Prometheus 709. Not however that 
avato\y could not be applied to a star: we find it so used 
by Eschylus, where Promethus says, 456, that men had no cer- 
tain marks whereby to anticipate the return of the seasons, until 
he taught them avtodAas aoTpwv—ras TE dvaKpltous OUceELS * 
that is, not the nightly appearance and disappearance of the 
stars, but their heliacal rising and setting: a branch of know- 
ledge the importance of which to the ancients may be seen 
from all their books upon agriculture, whether in prose or verse ; 
for the husbandman’s calendar in those times was not written 
on paper but onthe sky. ‘The same phrase is also used in 
the Agamemnon, v. 7: for that line is most assuredly genu- 
ine; though Valckeneer is followed by Porson and many of 
the subsequent editors in rejecting it as spurious; because 
forsooth it does not occur in Achilles Tatius: but neither 
does all the rest of the play. That line is almost indispen- 
sable to make sense of the passage in which it stands, though 
the words will construe very well without it; and critics sel- 
dom look beyond this. Schutzes interpretation, at which 
Butler exclaims quam splendide, makes Eschylus talk non- 
sense: for it is little better, to bring in the guard saying that 
by watching for a whole year he had become acquainted with 
the Sun and Moon, to which he can hardly have been quite 
a stranger before. Nor is there a word about his having 
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become familiar with the various aspects of the Sun and Moon 
at different seasons of the year; such a thought would put 
meaning into the passage, but would have the minute fea- 
tures of modern, rather than the grand ones of ancient poe- 
try, least of all those of the simple Hebraic sublimity of Es- 
chylus. Nor again do these lines contain any allusion to the 
astral influences on events or on diseases: it is singular that, 
though Stanley compares this passage with that in the Pro- 
metheus, so many of our modern commentators should have 
missed its obvious meaning. The seventh line contains no 
repetition of the fourth: the guard says that by his long 
watch he has become acquainted with the host of the nightly 
heavens, and with those bright powers that bring summer 
and winter to mortals, those stars that shine forth in the 
sky, with the seasons of their setting and of their rising. 
Kven Humboldt, who renders the last words by andrer neu 
Entstehn, does not seem to have understood them quite clearly : 
Wellauer, who, though he retains the seventh line, puts a 
colon after the sixth, evidently did not: but they are rightly 
rendered by Hermann, Opuse. 11.78. For the husbandman 
and mariner were not the only persons to whom these stars 
were objects of interest: those who had a nightly watch de- 
termined the hour of the night by observing them: as may 
be seen, not to go beyond the sphere of Greek tragedy, from 
the Rhesus, 527-536: 
Xopevt. a. (. Tivos a gudaka 5 ; Tis apetBe 

TAaV EMaD; TPWTa 

overat onLEta * Kal em Ta opol 

Tl\erades aide pear” ueca © aileTos ou pavou 1 0- 

TATAL. 

XNopevt. y. on érypea0e, TL MEANETE; KOLTAD 

éypec0e mpos dudakav. 


5) /, / ’ 
ov NevoceTE myvacos aiydav; 


- f 


XopevT. €. § 

aws oy TéAas aus 

yiyverat’ Kal Tis Tp0 Oomwy 6oE Y éoTw acTyp; 
In dividing these lines between divers personages of the chorus, 
I have followed Hermann (Opusc. 11. 305); who has infused 
new lite into a number of passages in the Greek tragedies 
by a similar process. In the recent editions, by Matthiz 
and the two Dindorfs, the stop after oyzeca in the third line 


ond 
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is omitted, without even the substitution of a comma for it: 
hereby the sense of the whole passage is perverted, and the 
poet is made to say that the Pleiads are setting when the Eagle 
is in the middle of the heavens. Now this is directly con- 
trary to the truth, and to the real meaning of the poet; who 
describes the Moon as just rismg, the dawn as coming on, 
the first constellations as setting or fading away, the Eagle 
as soaring in mid heaven, and the sevenfold Pleiads as 
having just mounted above the horizon. Av@épiar is not 
an epithet, but the predicate, and is rightly rendered by 
Musgrave: the Pleiads are in the sky. ‘The position of the 
constellations is clearly explained by Scaliger in his preface to 
Manilius, p. 4, and by Milton in Barneses note. Scaliger has 
also shewn how well this description corresponds with the 
period of the taking of Troy as assigned by the Greek chro- 
nologers: which affords a strong confirmation of Hermann’s 
opinion that the Rhesus was written by an Alexandrian poet. 
The meaning of this passage having been so fully pointed out, 
it is surprising that such excellent scholars as Matthie and 
the Dindorfs should have overlookt it: but this is only a fresh 
instance of the gross errours into which such as take hold of 
philology by a single branch are perpetually liable to fall. 
In the latter lines of the foregoing passage aws must mean 
the morningstar: the morningstar is already at hand: nay, 
what is this star here (or is not this he) before the house ? 
There is not the slightest need of Hermann’s alteration—xai 
TLS Tr POHoONwv 00€ ty eoTW aoT Np. In zpouodwy indeed there 
is no harm: but his other change destroys the spirit of 
the passage. In another passage of a similar purport at the 
beginning of the Iphigenia in Aulis difficulties have been 
raised by modern critics, though the chief part of it is 
clear enough. When the old servant comes out at Agamem- 
non’s summons, the following dialogue takes place: 
Ay. Tis wor ap aoTip See Tropljucver 5 
IIpec. eipros, eyryus THs emTamopou 
TI erados adoowr, ert meconpys. 
Ay: Ovcouv POoryryos yy our _opyiBe 
ouUTE Oadacons ourya avenwy 
TOvoe KAT Evpurov ¢ €xouow. 


Here Bremi (Philologische Beytreege aus der Schweiz, p. 212) 
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says the poet, as the common text runs, is guilty of a gross 
absurdity, in making Agamemnon ask the old man what star 
such a one is, as if the lord could be ignorant of what the 
servant knew: this absurdity however is not a whit greater 
than for a prince to ask his gardener the name of a plant. 
The old man, who, we are to suppose, had kept watch 
in his time, had thereby become acquainted with the face of the 
heavens, and knew acrepas étav PUivwow, avTokas TE TWD: 
But Agamemnon had never had occasion to study astronomy 
in this way: perhaps however Bremi supposed that his tutor 
or his schoolmaster must of course have taken care to see him 
duly grounded in all the elements of science. He further 
complains that, after Agamemnon has promist the old man 
to tell him some matter of importance, he begins with asking 
the simple question, What star is that? This however only 
proves that Bremi must quite misunderstand the whole passage, 
the beauty of which consists.in the representation of Agamem- 
non’s wavering purpose, of his inability to make up his mind 
and reluctance to take a decisive step, distracted as he is by 
the conflicting calls of his duty as a general and his affection 
as a father. Nothing can be truer to nature than an idle 
question of this sort, when there is a great load on the heart 
which it longs but fears to cast off. Besides this question 
answers the purpose of letting us know the season of the night 
at which the unhappy father is wandering about disturbed 
by sleepless cares: for the word ueoonons, as Matthize remarks, 
indicates that it is midnight. Agamemnon’s answer too, to 
which Bremi likewise objects, is perfectly appropriate, as 
marking the contrast between the quiet of all without and the 
disquietude of all within, at the same time that he naturally 
follows the train of thought by which he is trying for the 
moment to escape from his distress. Ovcovy. means therefore, 
accordingly, there is no sownd, and is better suited to the 
context than ov uyv: for there is no contrast, but a correspon- 
dence, between the stillness of the night and the midnight hour. 
Nor is Bremi much more fortunate in his conjecture that all 
the lines quoted above are a continuous soliloquy, and that 
Agamemnon, being alone, lifts up his eyes to heaven, as every- 
body does when alone beneath the starry sky, and after asking 
himself What star can that be? indulges in reflexions, very 
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much as Werther might have done, about the stillness and 
calmness of the night. Such sentimental soliloquies are 
totally alien from the whole spirit of ancient poetry, as 
Hermann and Matthiz have also remarkt: though the latter 
seems to fancy there is force in some of Bremi’s objections. 
Bremi however makes one suggestion in which there is a good 
deal of plausibility. Scaliger, in his preface to Manilius (p. 5), 
after quoting the second and third lines asks, how came Euri- 
pides not to consult his own eyes, wt posset videre quantum 
intervallum sit inter Sirium et Ursam majorem? "The last 
two words must apparently be a slip of the pen: the difficulty 
however which Scaliger felt, how Euripides could speak of 
Sirius as near the Pleiads, has also been felt by others: and 
' Musgrave tries to get over it by his usual resource of a 
rash and unwarrantable conjecture, substituting T1twxacos, 
that is, the Hare, for []Xeddos. Bremi produces authority 
to shew that the Dogstar was not the only star to which the 
ancient Greeks gave the name of Zeipros, and he thinks it 
probable the star here meant may be Aldebaran. This sup- 
position is a little confirmed by one of the Arabic names of 
Aldebaran, Hhddi el-nedschm, the driver of the Pleiads: see 
Ideler Untersuchungen iiber die Sternnamen, p 137. Perhaps 
however one is hardly justified m expecting accuracy in such 
matters from a poet in the age of Euripides, when scarcely 
more than half a dozen constellations seem to have had popular 
names: and as both the Pleiads and Sirius were usually men- 
tioned along with Orion (see Hesiod Op. et Di. 607, 617), it 
is not very surprising that they should here be brought into 
immediate juxtaposition. 

In a fragment of the Melanippe of Euripides (111. Matth.) 
quoted by Clemens and Cynil, the avroXal or éravToAal ac- 
Tepwy are again “polten of, mm an account of Hippo, 

7” Tpora fev Ta Ocia Tpoumavrevcaro 

XpuT owe capeow acTEpw €T avTodats. 
This passage is so mutilate that one cannot make out what 
the Oeia were which she foretold: the word ypyouos might 
seem to imply that they were something more than the mere 
phenomena of nature; but both Cyril and Clemens refer the 
lines to natural philosophy; so that they probably only relate 
to the art of foretelling the weather from the heliacal rising 
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of the stars. Such, so well-defined and well-grounded, being 
the usage of the tragedians with regard to the avatodai 
aoTpwy, it is rather singular that a different distinction should 
have become the prevalent one. Yet Geminus (c. II) says 
that the advatody of a star was its daily rising, the emo 
its annual or heliacal rising. ‘The reason was probably, that 
when the daily revolution of the stars became a matter of 
consideration, which it is not to poetry, not being sufficiently 
palpable and immediate, but requiring continuous observation 
to perceive it, avaté\Xew came into use, and properly so, for 
the daily rising of the stars above the horizon: see for instance 
Aratus, Phenom. 534, 540, 556, 560, 564, 569. But it was 
of great importance for scientific accuracy to have distinct 
words for the two phenomena; and the émiToAy in the sense 
before spoken of being a thing about which science did not 
concern itself, that word was appropriated to the heliacal rising. 
That it bore this sense very early, appears from Thucydides, 
11.78; and in the treatise of Hippocrates on diet, 111.4, it 
occurs a number of times; though this usage was not fixt 
till late: in the Platonic Epinomis, p. 990, we find dvopas 
TE Kal AvaToNas. Nay in early times émiTéAAomae seems to 
have been the general word for the rising of all the heavenly 
bodies: not only does Hesiod (Op. et Di. 381, 565) apply it 
to the heliacal rising of the Pleiads and Arcturus; but in the 
Homeric hymn to Mercury, 371, we find yeXioto veov emtTed- 
Aounéevoro: unless this is to be rendered, the swn being newly 
above the horizon. ‘To return after this long digression, which 
however 1s not altogether alien from the subject of this inquiry, 
émiTeANeTa in the Orphic line, as applied to the new moon, 
is used with perfect propriety: for she does not rise above the 
horizon, but comes out of the sky in the west, eowepiy. In 
the third line the texts vary between Tyvde yap eLavicaca, 
and Tyvde wapeEavucaca: but yap seems to be quite out of 
place; the true reading might be either tTyvde 3d ap eEavicaca, 
or tTyHv dé mapetavvcaca. The word dixépwy evidently alludes 
to the expression jooyos povoxépws, which Proclus on the 
Works and Days, 767, says was a name given by Orpheus 
to the month on the newmoon. 

‘The examination of these two passages has taken up some 
time. But it is a mark of deference due to the prince of 
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critics, not to reject any opinion of his, more especially 
one delivered so repeatedly and with such confidence, and 
belonging to a subject which was his more immediate pro- 
vince, without patiently weighing the grounds of it. Every 
sciolist in these days may now and then detect Scaliger in 
errour; but scholars will feel no pride in doing so: they will 
perceive that, when he went wrong, it was because he had to 
make a way through a thick interminable forest, hardly any 
part of which had yet been cleared: and they will turn from 
this subject to the vast stores of knowledge and thought 
treasured up in his various writings, above all in his great 
masterworks on chronology: they will be filled with admiration 
at finding how much he achieved with his scanty means; 
and their own experience will convince them that Scaliger’s 
mistakes are often far more instructive than other men’s correct- 
nesses. With regard to the present point it 1s manifest that the 
natural and inevitable tendency of scholars on their first entrance 
into the field of ancient literature was to regard everything as 
that which it profest to be: children are always ready to take 
on trust, and scepticism is the slow growth of a late age. It 
is astonishing what Scaliger effected by comparing authorities 
and thus extracting truth from them: but the art of cross- 
examining witnesses was only in its infancy ; indeed he himself 
is almost the first person who made any extensive application 
of it: and hardly anybody dreamt of questioning that the 
witnesses were really what they gave themselves out to be. 
It was not till Bentley put forth his masterly model of such 
Inquiries, that this higher sort of criticism, as the Germans 
call it, was pursued with any degree of boldness: and it is only 
smce Wolf employed it with such brilliant success in his 
analysis of the Homeric poems, that scholars have learnt 
to follow the same path unshrinkingly, to look not only at the 
letter but behind it, and from an author’s words to elicit 
a meaning which he never meant to put into them. 

As the passages quoted by Scaliger are inefficient to prove 
the great antiquity of the planetary days, let us return to 
Dion’s opposite assertion, that the use of these names began 
not long before his time, and let us see how far it is borne 
out by such evidence as remains. If we restrict his words, 
as we justifiably may— indeed we are hardly warranted in 
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stretching them further—to the spread of those names through 
Europe, they agree perfectly with all that we find in other 
writers. The antiquity of the planetary days in Egypt and 
Assyria seems to lie beyond the reach of our inquiries: but 
the currency of their names in the Roman empire arose no 
doubt from the connexion of the Romans with Egypt, and was 
probably promoted by the influence which the Egyptians, or at 
least the Alexandrians, exercised on the reformation of a 
calendar under Julius Cesar. 

In the earliest passages in which we find mention of a 
planetary day, it is always in connexion with the Jewish 
sabbath; which seems to have been known by the name of 
Saturn’s day some time before the others were by theirs: for 
though it is true, there might be more frequent occasion for 
books to speak of Saturn’s day than any other, some passages 
seem to imply that the Romans were more familiar with it. 
The oldest unquestioned mention of a planetary day hitherto 
alledged is where Tibullus is speaking of the excuses he 
devised to defer his leaving his Delia: 1. 3.17: 

Aut ego sum causatus aves, aut omina dira, 

Saturni aut sacram me tenuisse diem. 
From which passage, compared with Ovid, Ars Amand. I. 415, 
Remed. Am. 220, it appears that the Romans had already 
imbibed some of the Jewish notions touching the sabbath. 
Ideler (Chronologie, 11. 178) suggests that they may perhaps 
have been led to do so by fancying there was some analogy 
between the Jewish rest on the day of Saturn and their own 
Saturnalia. If the nundines were consecrated to Saturn, as 
Plutarch states (Quest. Rom. c. 42), this would have had a 
similar tendency: but Macrobius (Saturn. 1. 16) says, on the 
authority of Granius Licinianus, that the nundines were the 
feast of Jupiter: so that Plutarch, who, as a foreiner, was 
likelier to be mistaken, perhaps confounded the nundines with 
the Saturday of the planetary week. 

In the very singular passage in which Tacitus speaks 
of the Jewish religion (Hist. v. 4), he tells us that some persons 
imagined the sabbatical rest was in honour of Saturn, because, 
among other reasons of the seven stars by which mortals are 
governed, that of Saturn has the widest orbit and the highest 
power. One cannot determine positively from these words, 
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whether Tacitus was familiar with the rest of the planetary 
days or not: had they occurred in any other writer, one should 
have concluded, either that the writer himself was not so, or 
that his readers were so well acquainted with them that they 
could catch this indirect allusion: but Tacitus unfortunately 
did not make it his first object to write intelligibly. At all 
events the person from whom Tacitus drew his information 
was aware of the planetary week; and it must have been of 
such antiquity either in Egypt or in the East, that there 
was nothing outrageously absurd in connecting it with the 
Institution of the Jewish sabbath. 

Frontinus, who lived under Nerva, says (Strateg. 11. 1. 17): 
Vespasian defeated the Jews by attacking them on Saturn’s 
day, on which it is unlawful for them to do anything. This 
passage throws no fresh light on our question. But it is 
remarkable that Justin Martyr in his first Apology, 67, says 
that the Crucifixion took place +4 mpo THs Kpovtxys, and the 
Resurrection 77 peta THv KpoveKny, 7718 eoTw nAlov ynmepa. 
One of the commentators observes that Justin purposely 
avoided saying rn Adpoditns juépa, from the infamy of that 
goddess: but it is rather likelier that the name of the day 
of Venus was not familiar to his readers; and besides, though 
he speaks of the Sun’s day several times in the same section, 
the first time he says: ep TH TOU LOU Nervyoueun nucpa. Nor 
does there appear to be any earlier mention of the other 
planetary days, than that in Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom. 
vil. 12; where it is said that a true gnostic knows the sym- 
bolical meaning of the fasts on the fourth and sixth day of 
the week: for the one is entitled the day of Mercury, the 
other of Venus: so that he will fast during his whole life 
from covetousness and from lust. 

That the sabbath was commonly observed by the Romans 
of his time, is asserted by Tertullian, Apologet. 16, and Ad 
Nation. 1.13, in a very curious passage, where he says that 
they had admitted the Sun in laterculum septem dierwm. 
That the planetary week was generally known through the 
Roman world shortly after, is sufficiently attested by Dion: 
and, when Constantine embraced Christianity, it was introduced 
into the national calendar. In an inscription publisht by 
Gruter, cLx1Iv. 2, it is said that provisione pietatis suae 
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nundinas die solis perpeti anno constituit. ‘Thus Constantine 
was the author of the practice of holding markets on Sunday, 
which in many parts of Europe prevailed above a thousand 
years after, though Charlemagne issued a special law (cap. 
CxL) against it. To such a highth was this abuse carried, 
that in the year 1200, Matthew Paris tells us, ‘a letter de- 
scended from heaven at Jerusalem and fixt itself over the altar 
of St Simeon at Golgotha: whereupon the people who saw it 
hanging in the air, fell prostrate on the earth. At length 
on the third day the patriarch and the archbishop Zacharias 
arose from their knees, and took the letter, which, they 
found, was a threatening injunction from heaven to keep 
the Lord’s day. It was despacht to the Pope, who straight- 
way sent forth preachers to the various parts of the world, 
to enforce its commands by their teaching and by their 
miracles. Among others Eustace, abbot of Flay, came to 
England, wrought divers wonders, and went from place to 
place, from province to province, from city to city, per- 
suading many to works of piety and to take up the cross; 
and he so strictly prohibited markets on the Lord’s day, that 
in all parts of England they were removed to the Monday. 
Nevertheless (continues the historian) in process of time 
people returned in most places like the dog to his vomit.” In 
later times they were generally transferred to the Saturday ; 
in choosing which day one motive, as Hillmann remarks 
(Steedtewesen des Mittelalters, 1. 289), was the wish to be free 
from the competition of the Jews. 

It seems fairly inferable from the foregoing passages 
that the general diffusion of the planetary week through 
the Roman empire cannot have been much anterior to the 
age of Dion. At the same time we are left in the dark 
as to the period at which these names of the days origi- 
nated: only it must have been long before the time of 'Tibullus; 
for he uses the term Saturn’s day as a wellknown equiva- 
lent for the sabbath: and the quotation from Tacitus seems 
to imply, that in some of the countries about Judea they 
were of very great antiquity. At the same time it is remark- 
able that Philo, though he repeatedly enters into discussions, 
some of them of great length, concerning the week, and the 
sanctity of the number seven, and mentions the seven planets 
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among the instances of its dominating through the whole 
of animate and inanimate nature (De Mundi Opificio, Vol. 1. 
p- 27; De Decem Oraculis, Vol. 11. p.198; De Septenario 
et Festis Diebus, Vol. 11. p. 281), never alludes to the names 
of the planets as being made use of to designate the days. Does 
this warrant our concluding that such a use of those names 
was not prevalent at Alexandria in his time? or is this only 
another example of the insecurity of conclusions drawn from 
merely negative arguments? Among the monuments at Her- 
culanum we meet with evidence that the whole planetary week 
was known, at least to artists, about the time of Augustus. 
In the Pitture di Ercolano, Vol. 11. pl. 50, there is a series 
of seven heads, representing the planetary deities, in the order 
of the days of the week, Saturn, Apollo, Diana, Mars, 
Mercury, Jupiter, Venus. An ancient bronze too has been 
found, representing the same seven deities sitting in a boat, 
in the same order, and likewise beginning with Saturn; of 
which bronze an engraving and explanation are given by Mont- 
faucon, Antiq. Expl. Suppl. 1. pl. xvi. p. 37. The same 
learned antiquarian discovers a reference to the planetary days 
in a cameo containing Jupiter, Venus, and Mercury, sur- 
rounded by the twelve signs of the zodiac: and the interpre- 
tation by which he accounts for the selection of these three 
is Ingenious and amusing enough. He conceives that there 
is a reference to an old line, found near the end of the editions 
of Ausonius, 

Ungues Mercurio, barbam Jove, Cypride crines, 
which enjoins the cutting ones nails on Mercury’s day, ones 
beard on Jupiter’s, ones hair on that of Venus. This line 
is usually followed by an epigram asserting that Mercury 
likes sharp nails as convenient for picking and stealing, and 
that Jupiter prides himself on his beard, Venus on her hair, 
so that neither can wish to have their favorite ornament cut 
off. It seems (adds the good Benedictine) that the artist here 
has wisht to represent Mercury, Jupiter, and Venus, pro- 
testing against this custom as if they themselves were subject 
to it. ‘* Mercure part et tend un doigt: seroit-ce pour 
montrer son ongle quil ne veut pas qu’on rogne? Jupiter 
tient des deux cOtez la foudre flamboiante, et sa pique, prét a 
défendre sa barbe. Venus, qui parle a Jupiter, a entortillé ses 
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snouts de maniere qu'elle paroit bien éloignée de les donner a 
couper.” ‘There can be little doubt at the old explanation 
of this cameo is correct, and that it represents the scene 
described in the first book of the Eneid, Venus supplicating 
Jupiter in behalf of her son, and Mercury on the point of 
departing after receiving orders to prepare Dido for entertain- 
ing Eneas. But be this as it may, there being nothing to 
determine the date of these works, they cannot help us on in 
our inquiry. If we had the latter part of the fourth book 
of Plutarch’s Symposiac Questions, more light would probably 
be thrown on the whole subject. It appears from the heading 
of this book, that the seventh question discust in it was, Ava ri 
TAS OMWVYUMOUS TOOLS TAQYHoLW NUE PAS ov KaTa THY EKELVWV Tacw 
adr evnrdraypevws aptOuovow* ev Kat Tel nAtov Talews. 
The last words refer to the position assigned to the sun in 
the system of the seven planets; on which more anon. ‘These 
very words however seem to infer that Plutarch entered into 
the matter at some length; and it is to be regretted that 
his remarks have been lost. For though he is not a writer 
to whom one can look for profound or elaborate  re- 
search, what he gave could not fail to be valuable in our 
lack of equally early information. As the two preceding 
questions are about the Jews, this must probably have been 
suggested by the Jewish sabbath: we should perhaps have 
learnt what nations in his days used the planetary names 
of the week; and though his love for Egypt would no doubt 
have led him to seek their original there, we might possibly 
have found a hint or two pointing to a more easterly source, 
and have made out something about bre antiquity of the belief 
in the planetary hours. 

But Scaliger in the passages quoted above asserts that 
the planetary thee were much older than the division of the 
day into twentyfour hours: which division, he says, e¢ Graeco- 
rum est commentum, et longe post tempora Solonis in helio- 
tropiis Graecorum notatum, et tandem sub Romanorum im- 
perio ad Judaeos a Romanis translatum: p. 135. Were this 
the case, Dion’s second solution would fall to the ground, 
in spite of our having got rid of Scaliger’s two authorities 
for the great antiquity of the planetary days. Now it is well 
known that wpa at first did not mean an hour, but any period 
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of time, answering pretty nearly to our word season; that 
in Homer it is only a season of the year; that in the 
Hymn to Mercury it is first applied to a season of the day ; 
and that it did not come into use in the definite sense of an 
hour, to denote the twentyfourth part of a day, till a very 
late age. On this subject Ideler speaks with his usual learning 
and judgement in his admirable Manual of Chronology: 
I. 238-9. ‘The definite sense of the word, he concludes, was 
first introduced at Alexandria, where the improvements in the 
construction of sundials, their multiplication, and the invention 
of waterclocks, led to the general adoption of a more precise 
division of time: it arose, he plausibly conjectures, from 
the names, wpodAoyiov and wpockomiov, given to these clocks 
as telling or discovering the season of the day; whence 
the determinate periods markt out by them grew to be 
called howrs. “Qoa in this sense hardly occurs in any 
writer before Hipparchus, B.C. 140. From Alexandria 
the names past along with the things to Rome. Pliny, vit. 
60, and Censorinus, c. xx111, tell us the first waterclock ever 
seen there was constructed by P. Cornelius Nasica; the former 
adds, in the year of the city 595. Since it 1s extremely impro- 
bable that any Roman, in the total absence of all scientific 
knowledge, should have hit on such an invention, he probably 
copied it from an Alexandrian one: and as inventions in those 
days did not travel with such speed as at present, we may 
assume that the first clocks were invented at Alexandria in the 
third century before Christ: and the division of the day into 
twentyfour howrs would be almost contemporaneous. 

But the division of the day into twentyfour parts was 
known several centuries before. On this subject we fortu- 
nately have half a dozen words from the writer who has 
supplied us with so large a portion of our most valuable 
information concerning the early ages of mankind: and half 
a dozen words from Herodotus are worth more than de- 
tailed statements from most other writers; for he had an 
admirable eye for truth, and never fails to speak it. In the 
same passage in which he tells us what he conceives to have 
been the origin of geometry, and that the Greeks derived it 
from Egypt Gx. 109), he aici somewhat abruptly : moNov 
mev Yap, Kat yveOmova, Kal Tey autsnenc mépea THS nue pns 
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Tapa Basvrwviwy éuaBov oc ”EXAnves. The association which 
led to this remark seems to have been that of contrast: as 
the Greeks derived their geometry or earthmeasuring from 
the Egyptians, so they derived their means of measuring the 
heavens from the Babylonians: and this in aftertimes be- 
came a common mode of expressing the origin of these two 
sciences. Eusebius for instance says (Praep. Evang. x. 4): 
ryewmeTpiay ev Tap Airyurtiov EaXOV, act pohotyiav O€ Tapa 
Xadcdaiwy. The absence of all allusion to the division of the 
day into twelve parts among the Attic writers shews that 
it was not adopted as a civil institution: probably it was 
merely used for scientific purposes by the early Greek astro- 
nomers, as it was subsequently by the Alexandrian mathemati- 
cians, till it came at length to be generally received. Ideler 
remarks (p. 238) that the use of the word weépea in the pre- 
ceding passage is an additional proof that wpa: in the age 
of Herodotus did not mean hours: and he conjectures (p. 235) 
that Anaximander was the person who first introduced the 
gnomon into Greece, founding his conjecture on Pliny’s state- 
ment (11. 6) that Anaximander first (that is, first of the Greeks) 
discovered the obliquity of the ecliptic, thereby opening the 
gates of astronomy: this discovery, says Ideler, he could only 
make by observing the shadow of the gnomon at noon. In 
the horologium sciothericon, which, Pliny says (11. 78), was 
exhibited at Lacedemon by Anaximenes, the division of the 
day into twelve parts was no doubt adopted. This latter 
invention also is ascribed by Laertius to Anaximander: but 
certainty on such points is of course unattainable, and may 
well be dispenst with. Be the inventor of the first sundial, 
or rather the introducer of the first sundial into Greece, 
Anaximander or Anaximenes, we can now see why Herodotus 
used the words ra duvwdexa méepea TIS nuépys* which some 
persons have erroneously interpreted to mean, that the Greeks 
learnt from the Babylonians to divide the whole civil day, 
the whole vuy Oy nepov, into twelve parts, inferring from thence 
that a Babylonian hour was equivalent to two common ones. 
Whereas the only instrument for measuring time introduced 
ito Greece by the Ionic philosophers being a sundial, it 
was merely that portion of time when the sun is above the 
horizon that they had the means of dividing into parts: so 
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that the Greeks as then had not yet learnt ra duwdexa 
pEepea THS vUKTOS. 

With the Babylonians however it was otherwise. Their 
night as well as their day, that is, the period between sunset 
and sunrise as well as that between sunrise and sunset, was 
divided into twelve equal parts: for such, when the horary 
division was introduced, was the practice of all the ancient 
nations, not only of the Jews and Greeks, who began their 
civil day at sunset, and of the Babylonians, who began theirs 
at sunrise,—as we learn from Pliny, 11. 79, from Censorinus, 
c. Xxi11, and from the concurrent testimony of ancient writers, 
—but even of the Romans who began their civil day at mid- 
night. That their practice corresponded with that of other 
ancient nations would be sufficiently proved by the fact, that 
Censorinus makes no mention of any other horary division than 
that of the day and night into twelve hours apiece (c. 23): 
and it is further establisht by the whole of the dissertation in 
which Gellius shews (111. 2) that the civil day began at 
midnight, a dissertation which Macrobius (Saturn. 1. 3), by a 
somewhat audacious piece of plagiarism, has transcribed almost 
word for word. Besides there are few passages in Roman 
authors, where any specific hour is mentioned, from which 
the same conclusion might not be drawn. It is a striking 
example of the Roman indifference on such matters, that no 
attempt was made to bring the two institutions into harmony 
with each other. In common parlance and belief however 
the horary division seems to have led to a change: for both 
Censorinus and Gellius bring forward arguments, which would 
otherwise have been needless, to prove that the civil day 
began at midnight; and the latter states that even in Varro’s 
time it was a mooted point, whether a person born during the 
first six hours of the night belonged to the preceding or the 
following day: so that the general opinion in his age must 
have been that the day began at sunset: of which we see the 
remains in the observance of the eves of saints-days; and 
indeed the same custom still prevails in many parts of Italy. 
The older Roman practice of beginning the day at midnight 
must have been connected with their mode of taking the au- 
spices. Hence Cicero treated of it in Auguralibus, (Servius on 
An. v. 738). Gellius says: Magistratus post mediam noctem 
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auspicantur, et post meridiem sole magno. Now this branch of 
divination seems to have been derived from the Sabines; as is 
almost implied in the story of Attus Navius, and in Livy’s 
account of Numa’s inauguration (1. 18), taken no doubt from 
the Libri Augurum, and there introduced as an account of 
the first origin of the rite: for though the auguries of Ro- 
mulus and Remus are prior, they merely belong to the poem. 
Hence the Roman method of determining the civil day was 
probably of Sabine origin: had the Etruscan custom been the 
same, Varro would have known it, and we should have found 
some notice of it. That this mode of commencing the day 
did not prevail in common usage, is likewise directly implied 
by the words in which Pliny gives the substance of Varro’s 
remarks: Sacerdotes Romani, et qui diem diffiniere civilem— 
a media nocte in mediam. Hence Gellius speaks particularly 
of the sacra nocturna with reference to this very point; in a 
sentence which Macrobius, though in some places he evidently 
made use of a better manuscript than those our text is taken 
from, appears to have misunderstood. Moreover, as midnight 
was a moment of great importance in the Roman religion, so 
was noon in their law: and this too was no doubt connected 
with their mode of beginning the day. Duodecim tabulis (says 
Pliny, vir. 60) ortus tantum et occasus nominantur: post 
aliquot annos adjectus est et meridies, accenso Consulum id 
pronunciante, cum a curia inter rostra et graecostasin pro- 
spexisset solem. 'The words post aliquot annos adjectus est 
are either corrupt; or else, what seems likelier, Pliny, when he 
was condensing his commonplacebook, misinterpreted his autho- 
rity, as frequently happened to him: indeed it could hardly 
be otherwise, when he had such an incalculable number of 
particulars to digest. For the word meridies occurs twice in 
a fragment of the Twelve Tables preserved in the Rhetorica ad 
Herennium, 11. 13, and in Gellius xvi1.2. Perhaps what Pliny 
found stated was merely, that shortly after the enactment of the 
‘Twelve Tables an accensus was appointed to cry the hour of 
noon: a very slight perversion would turn this into what he says. 
Plutarch (Quaest. Rom. c. 84), to prove that noon was the legal 
term when public business was to cease, says that no Roman 
magistrate ever made a treaty or agreement after it. Hence the 
words of Gellius, e¢ post meridiem sole magno, must be corrupt. 
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For that the auspices should be taken at night was an es- 
sential point: thus much may at all events be collected from 
the mutilate passage of Festus after Silere, compared with 
Cicero de Divin. 11. 34: and even when the ceremony became 
a mere form, and people grew loth to quit their beds at 
midnight, Dionysius (11. 6) tells us the candidates rose at dawn 
for the purpose of going through mock rites. The reading in 
Macrobius, e¢ post exortum solem agunt, is much likelier to 
be correct. 

The Alexandrian astronomers however, as the hours ob- 
tained by the abovementioned division of the natural day 
and night, though not liable to such great vicissitudes as in 
our higher latitudes, varied daily, and as those of the night 
were never, except at the equinox, of the same length with 
those of the day, felt a want of something more determinate 
for their observations, and adopted a division of the whole 
civil day, the vuy@yuepor, into twentyfour equal parts; which 
they called wpa ionucpwai, or equinoctial hours, that 1s, 
hours such as those at the equinox, distinguishing them 
by this name from the wpa: kapixai or common ones. 
A similar division is supposed by Ideler (1. 225) to have 
been already in use among the Babylonians; as he infers 
from Ptolemy’s record of seven eclipses observed by the Chal- 
dee astronomers in the years 721, 720, 621, 523, 502, 491 before 
our era. These observations, which are found in the Almagest, 
Iv. pp. 95, 102, 125, he has examined in the Berlin Trans- 
actions. for 1815, and finds that they agree very remarkably 
with Mayer’s ‘Tables. Now with regard to the earlier of these 
eclipses, as Ideler himself remarks, all that Ptolemy found 
recorded as to the time of their occurrence seems to have 
been, in the first case that the eclipse began a good hour after 
moonrise—ypEato dé exAeiTew meTAa THY aVATOANY pas Was 
ikavws mapeAOovons,—in the second that e£edirev avTov Tov 
pecovuxtiov—in the third that np~aro éxdeiwmew peTa THY 
avaToAnv,—in the fourth that npeato EK NELTFELV wpas ta An- 
yyouons—which he explains to be werd wevte wpas Tov 
wecovuctiou Kapixas. It is true that in three of these 
statements Ptolemy talks of equinoctial hours; but this is 
merely for the sake of reducing the variable Babylonian 
hours to those used by astronomers in his own time: the 
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Chaldee record spoke only of wpa KaLpLKaLt : and this, as 
it was assuredly for astronomical purposes that the day was 
first divided into equinoctial hours, proves that such a division 
had not yet been adopted. In treating however of the eclipses 
in 523, 502, and 491, Ptolemy makes no such reduction, but 
appears to regard the hours which he found in his documents 
as equivalent to equinoctial hours: indeed the eclipse in 502 
seems to have been registered as having taken place Ts VUKTOS 
mpoehOovans icnuepwas wpas ¢ yy’. Perhaps in these latter 
instances Ptolemy was merely copying from Hipparchus, who 
had previously reduced the Babylonian hours to equinoctial 
ones: else we should have to conclude that the division of 
the civil day into the latter was introduced at Babylon be- 
tween the years 621 and 523 B.C; that is to say, about the 
time when Babylon became subject to the Persians. Titans 
possible indeed that the Medes, to whom the Babylonians, 
as the very name of Magians given to thelr astronomers al- 
most implies, seem to have been indebted at least for the first 
germs of their science, should also have been the introducers 
of this improvement? At all events however the earlier 
observations cited by Ptolemy supply us with ample proof 
that the division of the day and night into twelve hours — 
apiece prevailed at Babylon as early as the eighth century 
before our era. 

Moreover there is a very remarkable statement, resting 
upon good authority, and supported by some striking co- 
incidences, which would seem to point to a far remoter an- 
tiquity. Simplicius in his commentary on Aristotle De 
Coelo says (p. 123), on the authority of Porphyry, that 
the observations sent by Callisthenes to Aristotle from Ba- 
bylon went back 1903 years before the time of Alexander. 
Now Niebuhr in his dissertation on the Armenian translation 
of Eusebius remarks (Hist. and Philol. Schriften, p. 200), 
that the beginning of this period coincides almost exactly 
with the date assigned by Berosus to the taking of Babylon 
by the Medes, and the founding of the Median dynasty 
there. The great value and authority of Berosus, whose 
history was founded on the Assyrian state-records, are evi- 
dent, he says (p. 190), from the exact agreement between his 
accounts of particular facts in Jewish history and those in 
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the Bible. He adds, that it is very probable that this series 
of observations went back to some great political epoch: 
for in like manner the era of Nabonassar was the commence- 
ment of a later more accurate series of observations, and was 
for that reason generally adopted by the Greek astronomers : 
see Syncellus, p. 207. Hence on the authority of Berosus, 
thus borne out, he concludes, that the taking of Babylon 
by the Medes about 1900 years before Alexander is a fact 
no less certain than that of Rome by the Gauls. Syncellus, 
as Niebuhr (p. 192) restores the text by an emendation 
about which no doubt can be entertained, calls the founder 
of their dynasty Zoroaster: this name is of course merely 
a personification of the Magians: but we can thus account 
for the perpetual confusion noticed above between the 
Magians and the Chaldeans, and can perceive how Zoroaster 
came to be called the father of their science, which they may 
probably have derived in the first instance from the Magians. 
An additional confirmation of the same passage in Simplicius 
has been ingeniously deduced by Bailly from that in which 
Pliny speaks of the antiquity of alphabetical writing, vit. 57: 
where, after beginning with literas semper arbitror Assyrias 
fuisse, he proceeds to mention several traditionary inventors 
of them, and then rejoins: F diverso Epigenes apud Baby- 
lonios Dccxx annorum observationes siderum coctilibus later- 
culis imscriptas docet, gravis auctor in primis: qui mini- 
mum, Berosus et Critodemus, ccccxc annorum. Ex quo 
apparet aeternum literarum usum. ‘The utter inconsistency 
between the premises in this passage and the conclusion 
induced Perizonius to conjecture that an m had dropt out 
after each of the two numbers; or, as Des Vignoles remarks 
(11. 635), it is more probable that a line drawn over them, 
by which mark thowsands are usually exprest in manuscripts, 
has been omitted. That one or other of these conjectures is 
well-founded, seems to be set beyond a doubt by the statement 
of Diodorus Siculus (11. 31), that the Chaldeans asserted they 
had begun to observe the stars 473000 years before the 
expedition of Alexander: which same assertion Cicero must 
have had in view, when he said in round numbers, without 
thinking it necessary to add the interval between Alexander’s 
age and his own: Condemnemus Babylonios aut stultitiae, 
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aut vanitatis, aut impudentiae, qui ccccixx millia anno- 
rum, ut ipsi dicunt, monumentis comprehensa continent (de 
Divinat. 1. 19.); and again in the same work, 11. 46: Nam 
quod aiunt, quadringenta septuaginta millia annorum in 
periclitandis experiendisque pueris, quicumque essent nati, 
(in casting nativities), Babylonios posuisse, fallunt. Annus 
here, as Bailly observes (Histoire de I’ Astronomie An- 
cienne, 8, 12, 296, 373), must be taken for a day; the same 
word having at one time been used to designate the diurnal, 
at another the annual revolution of the sun: much as wpa 
meant both a season of the year and an hour of the day. 
This remark, which affords a key to many of the difficulties 
occasioned by the enormous and otherwise inexplicable num- 
bers found in the ancient chronographers, was made long ago 
by two Egyptian monks, Annianus and Panodorus, whose 
historical works are several times quoted by Syncellus 
(pp. 34. 35), and who, he says, p. 17, vTavta eTy niLepas 
édoyicavto otoxactiws. Syncellus himself indeed treats 
their hypothesis with contempt: but it is adopted by Des 
Vignoles and others; and the felicity with which it converts 
absurdities into rational and probable statements, and _ re- 
duces the chaos of early chronology into an orderly sys- 
tem, is almost a proof of its truth. Proceeding on this 
assumption, Bailly shews (p. 374), that the 490000 days of 
Berosus, after the subtracting of between 40 and 50 years for the 
interval between his writing his history and the time of Alex- 
- ander, coincide almost exactly with the 473000 days of Dio- 
nysius ; and that both concur in carrying back the observations 
of the Babylonians to the year 1626 B.C. On the other hand 
if we deal according to the same principle with the 720000 
years of Epigenes, they are reduced to 1971 years: and, 
supposing Epigenes to have lived under Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
this statement would agree with the one found in Simplicius. 
To account for its discrepancy from that of Berosus, Bailly 
(p. 145) conjectures that some great improvement in astro- 
nomy took place about the middle of the seventeenth century 
before our era. But the latter of the two passages quoted 
from Cicero, who professes to have taken it from Paneetius, 
implies that this series of observations were astrological 
ones: whereas those sent to Aristotle are merely said to have 
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been astronomical. According to Strabo (xvi. 1. 6) there 
was a schism between the mere astronomers and the astrolo- 
gers; and those who pretended to cast nativities were rejected 
by the others: and from the passage immediately after, in 
which he speaks of the different yyévy even of the astrono- 
mers, professing different tenets, as if they were different 
sects, and apparently inhabiting different towns, it may be 
inferred that the astrologers were a distinct body from 
the astronomers; and that, as it was almost an inviolate 
principle among the Eastern nations for the son to tread 
in the very footsteps of his father, the separation, when once 
made, was perpetuated, transmitted from generation to gene- 
ration, and probably widened by time. Now if Berosus, the 
historian, be the same person as the Berosus of whom Vitruvius 
(1x. 6) speaks, and who, Pliny (vii. 37) says, had a statue 
with a gilt tongue set up to him by the Athenian people in 
the gymnasium on account of his predictions, this would 
account for his specifying the duration of the Chaldean 
astrological observations. Or at all events, as there is 
nothing to determine that the Berosus who talks of the 
480000 years must needs have been the historian, we may 
fairly conclude that the Berosus of whom Pliny speaks in 
three several passages of the same seventh book, (cc. 37, 
50, 57), was the Berosus mentioned by Vitruvius, who, it 
may be inferred from the context, must have been an author. 
Besides a traditionary connexion of the name of Berosus 
with divination is discoverable in the story that one of the 
Sibyls was his daughter: see Pausanias x. 12.9; Justin Martyr 
Ad Graec. Cohort. c. 37: where however she is said to be 
the daughter of the historian, and yet, so careless is Justin 
about chronology, to have been quoted by Plato. 

In the other passage of Cicero some obscurity is intro- 
duced by the preceding sentence: Contemnamus Babylonios, 
eos, qui e Caucaso coeli signa servantes numeris et motibus 
stellarum cursus persequuntur. 'The manuscripts give us 
no various reading for Cawcaso: so that Cicero seems either 
to have adopted the notion, which has been maintained of 
late by Michelis and Heeren, that the Babylonian Chal- 
deans were a branch of the Chaldeans near the Caspian; 
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Chaldaeos, and transferred the science of the conquered 
people to the savage conquerors: or he must have concurred 
with those who made Atropatene the original country of Zo- 
roaster, that is, of the Magian religion, and of their astronomy. 
The correctness however of the foregoing chronological 
explanations is strongly supported by a passage in Syncellus 
(p. 28), where, giving an abstract of the beginning of Bero- 
suses history, he makes him say that he was born about 
the time of Alexander, and that the records of many events 
were preserved in Babylon with great care, embracing a 
period of above 150000 years. Now 150000 days, as Bailly 
says, following Gibert (p. 375), are 410 years, 8 months, and 
3 days, the exact interval between the 26th of February of 
the year 747, the commencement of the era of Nabonassar, 
and the ist of November 337, the year and month from 
which the Babylonians dated the beginning of Alexander’s 
relon. ‘This may be wiredrawing a little; but the coincidence 
is certainly surprising: and, as Niebuhr remarks (Histor. 
und Philol. Schriften, p. 195), the regular annals of Berosus 
opened with the beginning of the era of Nabonassar. Nay, 
Syncellus in another place (p. 207) quotes a statement from 
Alexander Polyhistor and from Berosus himself, that Nabo- 
nassar collected the acts of the kings before him and de- 
stroyed them, in order that the line of the Chaldean 
kings might begin with his reign. These confirmations had 
escaped Bailly’s notice: it is scarcely possible to have a 
more complete one than the last. As to the 270000 years 
during which the Assyrians according to Iamblichus (quoted 
by Proclus on Plato’s Timeus, p. 31) were said by Hip- 
parchus to have observed the heavens, though we cannot 
discover any specific era from which these observations com- 
menced, about 870 years B.C., yet there is no incongruity 
between this statement, and the observations which Ptolemy 
probably took from Hipparchus, and which go back to the 
latter half of the eighth century B.C. As the older obser- 
vations are said by Pliny to have been written on coctilibus 
laterculis, it is not impossible that, if the Persepolitan cha- 
racter, should ever be satisfactorily deciphered, we should 
still find a record of some taken in very remote ages: and 
after what Grotefend appears to have effected already, after 
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what has been effected by others in deciphering the hiero- 
glyphs, we need not despair of being hereafter able to read 
these ephemerisses of the ancient Chaldees. At present, as 
Simplicius himself tells us that the observations sent by 
Callisthenes never reacht Greece, they afford us but slender 
ground for arguing on their contents. To our immediate 
purpose however it is immaterial: the antiquity of the divi- 
sion of the day into twentyfour hours has been shewn to 
go far beyond any date at which the planetary names of 
the days can be proved to have been in use, even if we 
were to throw in Onomacritus into the bargain. 

Here the question naturally suggests itself: what were 
the means employed by the Babylonians in their measure- 
ment of time? Everybody nowadays, who can afford it, has 
a watch; every church, every house of the least respectability 
has a clock; and in thinking about past ages we always 
find it hard to divest ourselves of ourselves, and to conceive 
that what now is a matter of course can then have been 
totally unheard of. Perhaps this difficulty is greater when 
our thoughts turn on the civilized nations of antiquity, 
than when savages are the objects of them: it is easier 
to strip human nature all at once of everything with which 
we are in the habit of seeing it surrounded, than to con- 
celve it with all the highest intellectual endowments, and 
yet destitute of those mechanical conveniencies that time 
and accumulated inventions have now supplied us with. 
Besides matters of this sort are seldom spoken of in books, 
unless incidentally and allusively: their precise nature is only 
to be deduced from the combination and comparison of a 
variety of passages; and after all there may be a good deal 
of uncertainty about it. Nay, words themselves conspire to 
delude us: for as the objects are altered, their names are 
transferred: and when we have once connected a word with 
a notion so definite and palpable as those excited by familiar 
objects of our senses, we are very slow to suppose that it 
can ever have meant anything else. From the abovecited 
passage of Herodotus we know that the Babylonians had 
a ryvwuwv and zodos, which must have been a sort of 
sundial: that is, the yvwuwv and zeXos together formed the 
dial; the gnomon corresponding on the whole to that which we 
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designate by the same name, except that, instead of being set 
parallel to the axis of the earth, it was vertical (Ideler 1. 233); 
while the woos was a concave basin on which the shadow 
of the gnomon fell, and which was perhaps graven with 
representations of the heavenly bodies, and derived its name 
from thence, or else from its form, as being a kind of 
miniature of the heavenly vault. For this was in earlier 
times the meaning of woos: the vault of the heavens was 
so called on account of its revolution, as Aristophanes him- 
self explains the word in the Birds, 182: “Ort d€ woXerTaet 
TOUTO Kal Orepyera “Aqravta, ola ToUvTO rye KaderTaL vu 
aodos. On which passage the scholiast remarks that zoXos 
was not used by the ancients as in later times for a par- 
ticular constellation and the end of the axis, but for the 
whole sphere. Thus for instance in the Prometheus, v. 437, 
Atlas is described as groaning under ovpamov aoXov. At 
the end of the Orestes Apollo says he will convey Helen 
to the palace of Jupiter, after traversing, or perhaps after 
reaching, Aaumpeov actpwyv wodov. In the seventh fragment 
of the Chrysippus it is said that things sprung from an 
etherial race eis ovpanoy modov 7AOe maduwv. In some 
passages of Euripides on the other hand we find zodos used 
in its more restricted sense for the pole. In the Ion, 1169, 
the Bear is described as turning its tail round the Kuan pet 
awo\w and in the third fragment of the Pirithous the two 
Bears Tots wkumAavots TEU OV pias Tov ‘ArXavreov 
Typovot moAov. Such at least as has been stated above is 
the most probable explanation of this controverted word in 
the passage of Herodotus: the discussion of Salmasius about 
it (on Solinus pp. 446, foll.) is, after his usual manner, very 
prolix and unsatisfactory. That the -yywuwy and -zoxos 
were combined to form the sundial, appears from the Lexi- 
phanes of Lucian, c. 4, where he introduces these among 
his string of antiquated and pedantic words: 6 -yyeuwy 
oxiacet peony tyv aodov. That the woAos was concave is 
clear from Pollux, vi. 110, who describes one kind of xorra- 
(etov as a round hollow brass basin, like the zédos which 
marks the hours: see Ideler 1. 234. Hence in later times 
at all events the name of zodos was given to that kind of 
dial which Vitruvius (1x. 8) calls a scaphe or hemisphaeriwm, 
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and the invention of which he ascribes to Aristarchus of 
Samos. From what he says just before it would seem as 
if the construction of the Babylonian zo)os had been different, 
though it is extremely difficult to make out the meaning of 
the words in which he describes it: hemicycliwm excavatum 
ex quadrato ad enclimaque succcisum Berosus Chaldaeus 
dicitur invenisse. ‘The name of the inventor need not give 
us much trouble, as meaning nothing more than that this 
dial was introduced to the knowledge of the Greeks by the 
person, who, Vitruvius had before said, coming from Chaldea 
taught the science of the Chaldeans in Asia Minor (rx. 2), 
and establisht a school in the island of Cos (ix. 6). This 
is far likelier than that there should have been a positive 
record of any improvement made by this Berosus: and 
indeed Vitruvius, from his way of bringing it in, seems 
to have considered this as the original form of the sundial, 
though, if so, he must probably have been mistaken. From 
his description, according to the most plausible explanation, 
one may suppose that the surface of a stone or piece of 
metal was cut or placed parallel to the axis of the earth 
(ad enclima succisum), and that a semicircle or the fourth 
part of a sphere was scoopt out of this surface: for this 
seems to be a more legitimate meaning for hemicyclium, than 
that of a cylinder by which Montucla renders it. Delambre 
(Histoire de P Astronomie Ancienne, 11. 511) calls the dial 
of Berosus a concave hemisphere, having said just before: 
“on a souvent parlé de TV hemicycle ow plutét de 0 hemi- 
sphere de Berose:” whereas in Vitruvius an express distinction 
is made between the hemicyclium of Berosus and the hemi- 
sphaerium of Ptolemy. 'That mgenious Frenchman however 
manifests throughout the whole of his work that he neither 
knows nor cares much more about philological learning than 
is usually the case with his countrymen, who have a singular 
talent for evading a difficulty with the help of a plutét. 
As the antiquity of the division of the day into hours 
at Babylon shews that the Babylonians must have possest 
such an instrument in very early ages, there seems to be 
no strong reason against supposing that the dial of Ahaz, 
spoken of in the second book of Kings, xx. 11, and in 
Isaiah, xxxviit. 8, should have been an instrument of the 
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same kind. For in the 16th chapter of the second book 
of Kings Ahaz is represented as entering into an alliance 
with the king of Assyria, and sending him vast presents, 
and going to meet him at Damascus, and having an altar 
built at Jerusalem after the fashion of the altar that he 
saw at Damascus. So that it is no way incredible, one might 
almost say it is probable, that he should have imported a 
Babylonian sundial. Ideler indeed (1. 485) objects to this 
supposition, because no word for an hour occurs in any 
Jewish book anterior to the Babylonish captivity. But this 
argument goes too far: for with the exception of a doubtful 
passage in Daniel, 1v. 16, there is no mention of hours in 
the books subsequent to the captivity; though during it the 
Jews must have become acquainted with the Babylonian di- 
vision of time, and in fact adopted the Chaldee names of the 
months (Ideler 1. 205): in Greece too, as we have seen already, 
though our books are so incomparably more copious, cen- 
turies pass away before we find any trace of a division of 
time introduced before the age of Herodotus. Indeed scientific 
terms rarely find way into any but scientific books, until 
they have been taken up into ordinary use and become part 
of the staple language of the people. The very adjunct 
the dial of Ahaz shews that it was an instrument to which 
no slight importance was attacht, and that it had been 
set up by him, either as an importation from abroad, or as 
a native invention. The reign of Ahaz was only a little 
before the earliest of the eclipses registered by Ptolemy, and 
was contemporaneous with that of Nabonassar. Besides the 
expression “‘the shadow went backward ten degrees” suits 
exceedingly well with the notion that they were degrees 
measured on a sundial. At all events the “ten degrees” 
imply that the Jews had some instrument for dividing time 
by a shadow cast across the sunshine, and probably into 
more than ten parts: and it is surely likelier that they should 
have derived such an instrument from Babylon, than invented 
a different one of thelr own, when even in its rudest form 
it would have required a kind of knowledge which they 
manifestly did not possess. 

But beside this the Babylonians, far the largest part of 
their observations being taken at night, must have had some 
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means of measuring time by night as well as by day. 
From the earlier observations in Ptolemy it appears that 
they could ascertain the hour, though rudely, and without 
proceeding to any lesser subdivisions: in the first we find 
wpas iKaves taped Oovons, a good hour after sunset; in the 
fourth wpas 1a Anyouons, toward the end of the eleventh 
hour. In the report of the eclipse of 502 indeed, along with 
the statement of the equinoctial hour, we find that of quarters 
of an hour; and that of 491 is said to have occurred in 
the middle of the sixth hour: hence, unless the former was 
taken by Ptolemy, as was before suggested, from Hipparchus, 
the Babylonians in the sixth century would seem, along with 
the equinoctial division of time, to have either made or 
adopted some improvement in the construction of their clocks. 
That these clocks were a rude kind of waterclocks, as Ideler 
conjectures (1. 225), 1s hardly to be questioned. Sextus 
Empiricus in his treatise against astrology, where he is 
speaking of the division of the zodiac into twelve parts 
(v. 24), tells us the way in which this division was effected. 
The Chaldeans in ancient times, he says, having filled a per- 
forated vessel with water, watcht the rising of one of the 
bright stars in the zodiac, and at the same moment let the 
water run out into another vessel, which it continued to do 
until the same star rose again. ‘Then they took a twelfth 
part of the water that had run out, and, observing in what 
time this ran out, calculated that a twelfth part of the cir- 
cumference of the heavens must have risen up during that 
time, and markt this limit by some conspicuous star, either 
in the zodiac itself or to the north or south of it. Further 
on, (). 75—79, Sextus starts several objections to the ac- 
curacy of such a process. By Macrobius, who describes it 
at much greater length (Somn. Scip. I. 21), this division 
of the zodiac is attributed to the Egyptians, probably by a 
mistake, but by one of very frequent occurrence. Cleomedes 
too (Ile: Merewpwr 11. p. 93, ed. Bake) speaks of a similar 
process as having been employed by the Egyptians to deter- 
mine the ratio between the sun’s diameter and the whole 
circumference of the heavens: and this nicer measurement 
may possibly be due to them: Plutarch (de Defect. Orac. III): 
ascribes it to the priests of Ammon. The general diffusion 
of the other however in very early times is almost a proof 
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that it originated in the East: for there is little likelihood 
that any branch of science spread from. Egypt eastward: 
indeed knowledge seems to be bound by such an invincible ne- 
cessity to follow the path of light, that even down to the present 
day there is scarcely an instance of an oriental nation having 
adopted any of the discoveries or refinements of the West: 
nay, even religion, when it has been carried thither and sown, 
though it may have grown up for a while by the help of diligent 
culture in a kind of artificial soil, has almost always withered 
and perisht the moment the gardener was taken away. 

The foregoing passage of Sextus might seem to favour 
the notion that the duwdexa pepea Tis nuepys in Herodotus 
refer to a division of the civil day into twelve parts: but 
the observations in Ptolemy prove that there were twelve 
hours in the Babylonian night: in one we find mention of 
the first, in another of the eleventh hour; and in all he 
regards the variable hour as nearly equivalent to a single 
equinoctial hour. Nor can the process by which the Baby- 
lonians measured their hours, at least in the earliest times, 
have been exactly similar to that by which they divided the 
zodiac: for the latter would rather have led them from the 
first to the adoption of equinoctial hours. Indeed these 
were so much more easily ascertainable, that it 1s quite sur- 
prising they should not have been introduced sooner: the 
reason must have lain in the inveterate practice of the ancient 
nations to begin the day at -unrise or at sunset, to which 
the divisions of the day were adapted and subordinated : 
and it seems necessary to suppose that instead of taking a 
fixt measure of water by which an equinoctial hour would 
have been determined, the same labour was gone through 
night after night to find what proportion the water that 
had run out between sunset and any given moment bore to 
that which ran out between the same moment and sunrise. 

It is possible too that another cause, and one very closely 
allied to the subject of the present inquiry, may have ob- 
structed the reception of the equinoctial hours in the room 
of the variable ones: for the latter were intimately connected 
with all the fundamental assumptions and fancy-bred visions 
of astrology. The lines of Chaucer quoted above are enough 
to prove that the astrological day began at sunrise, and that 
the astrological hours must have been variable ones: and this 
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notion was so firmly establisht, that in the middle ages the 
variable hours were designated by the name of horae 
planetariae; as appears, to cite but a single witness, from 
the following passage of Cornelius Agrippa, De Occult. 
Philosoph. 11. 34: which shews moreover that there was a 
controversy about the true mode of determining them. “ ‘The 
astrologers almost universally divide the interval between 
sunrise and sunset into twelve equal parts, which they call 
the twelve hours of the day: in like manner they divide 
the interval between sunset and sunrise into twelve equal 
parts, which they call the twelve hours of the night: and 
having done this they assign each successive hour to one of 
the planets according to the order in which they stand, always 
giving the first hour of each day to the lord of that day. 
In this arrangement the magi agree with them: in the division 
of the hours however some of them differ, maintaining that 
the interval between sunrise and sunset is not to be divided 
into equal parts, and that the reason these hours are called 
unequal (énaequales) is not that the hours of the day are 
of a different length from those of the night, but because 
the several hours both of the day and night are of different 
leneths respectively.. Hence the unequal or planetary hours 
are determined by the magi after another method. For 
as the artificial hours, which are all of the same length, are 
determined each by the ascent of fifteen degrees of the 
equinoctial, so the variable length of the planetary hours 
is settled by the ascent of fifteen degrees of the ecliptic.” 
Indeed this variableness seems almost indispensable, in order 
to furnish materials for astrology to deal with. Did no 
changes take place in the face of the heavens, it could never 
have been imagined that there was any correspondence be- 
tween the heavens and the changes and chances of human 
life. Hence the planets have always been regarded by astro- 
logers as the dominant powers; and the other stars only 
come in as connected with and subordinate to them. 

If Dion’s second explanation of the names of the days 
be the true one, it 1s clear that this disposition of the planetary 
hours, and the belief in the ascendency of each planet during 
its particular hour, though in subordination to the lord of 
the day, must be older than those names. Now we cannot 
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indeed produce any passages of a very early date in which this 
belief is explicitly set forth: the earliest hitherto cited are 
from the ‘AvoreAecuatixy of Paullus Alexandrinus, who, as 
Ideler (1. 166) shews, wrote in A. D. 378, and from the 
AvOoro ya of Vettius Valens: the latter, as Selden (111. 20) 
conjectures, may very probably be the Valens who was em- 
ployed by Constantine to cast the nativity of his new capital ; 
as another Vettius, perhaps an ancestor of his, is said by 
Varro (in Censorinus c. 17) to have interpreted the augury 
seen by Romulus into an omen that Rome was to flou- 
rish for twelve centuries. No legitimate inference however 
can be drawn from the lateness of these authorities; since 
all the earlier astrological writers are totally lost, and we know 
hardly anything but the names of Petosiris, Necepsos, and 
their clan. Nor are the details of astrology matters likely 
to be mentioned incidentally by writers on extraneous subjects: 
how great a part of modern literature may we travel 
through, and yet find no trace of them! But that the practice 
of casting nativities and foretelling events by means of the 
planets existed in very early ages, we have the amplest 
evidence: that practice would naturally give rise to some 
sort of arrangement of the planets as the dominant powers 
during certain portions of time, analogous to the one described 
by Dion, Valens, and Paullus Alexandrinus: and as there 1S 
no vestige of any other such, nor any record speaking of this 
as an innovation, we may without excessive boldness conclude 
that this very arrangement may perhaps have been almost 
coeval with the origin of astral divination. . 

Everybody knows how Juvenal inveys against the Chal- 
dean astrologers with whom Rome was inundated in his 
time; when even women of fashion pored over an ephemeris, 
to make out 

quid sidus triste minetur 

Saturni, quo laeta Venus se proferat astro: vr. 560. 
Propertius, after claiming descent from the Babylonian Horos, 
exclaims, Iv. 1. 103: 

Adspicienda via est coeli, versusque per astra 

Trames, et ab zonis quinque petenda fides: 
Felicesque Jovis stellae, Martisque rapacis, 
Et grave Saturni sidus in omne caput. 
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And Horace, who warns Leuconoe against meddling with 
Babylonian numbers, congratulates Mecenas, whom Jovis 
impio Tutela Saturno refulgens Eripuit. As Valens cast 
the nativity of Constantinople, so, Cicero tells us (De Di- 
vinat. 11. 47), his friend 'Tarutius, a man eminently learned 
in the doctrines of the Chaldeans, had cast that of Rome, 
and going back to the festival of the Parilia, on which ac- 
cording to tradition it was founded, discovered that the 
Moon was in Libra at the time of its birth, a_prog- 
nostic that it was to hold the scales of universal empire. 
Plutarch, on the authority, it would seem, of Varro, says 
(Romul. c. 12) that Tarutius proceeded by inverting the 
usual course, and, taking the fortunes of Romulus and 
of Rome for his data, calculated the hours of the con- 
ception and birth of Romulus, and of the foundation of 
Rome. Lither way this anecdote shews the popularity astro- 
logy had already gained among the Romans. Tiberius too is 
related to have studied astrology during his retirement at 
Rhodes, and to have predicted that Galba was to have a 
taste of empire: see the very remarkable passage in Tacitus, 
Ann. vi. 20—22. His knowledge however did not lead him 
to favour the craft: on the contrary his edict against the 
Chaldeans and mathematicians appears to have been one of 
the severest: see Tacitus Ann. 11. 32, and the excursus of 
Lipsius, who enumerates a variety of ordinances for the 
expulsion of the Chaldeans from Italy: one of them is of 
a date as early as the year of the city 614. 

But if we turn to Greece we may trace back the preva- 
lence of astrology to a much earlier period. It is true that 
few of the traditions on the subject examined by Lobeck in 
his Aglaophamus, p. 426, are able to stand the severe test 
of his almost infallible criticism. Nor does Berosus, who 
was spoken of above as the first establisher of a school of 
astrology in Greece, seem to have lived before the time of 
Alexander. But Cicero (De Divinat. 11. 42) tells us that 
Eudoxus, who was a disciple of Plato, and according to 
Strabo (xvir. 1. 29) was said by the Egyptian priests, in their 
usual tone of exaggeration, to have spent thirteen years along 
with him in the study of astronomy at Heliopolis, and who 
in the opinion of the best judges was held to be facile princeps 
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in astronomy, had recorded his opinion that the predictions 
concerning a man’s life, which the Chaldeans drew from the 
day of his birth, were no way deserving of credit. This 
passage is at variance with Pliny’s assertion (xxx. 2), that 
Eudoxus regarded the Magians, that is, as appears from 
the context, the professors of magic and astrology, as the 
most illustrious and useful among all the sects of philoso- 
phers. ‘That assertion however is only a fresh instance of 
Pliny’s carelessness: such an opinion might easily have 
come from one of the later Platonists, as they miscalled 
themselves, but seems wholly alien from a scholar of that 
master whose chief characteristic was the celestial clearness 
of his vision: and there can be no doubt that the praises of 
Eudoxus, who was the father of Greek astronomy, and whose 
astronomical writings are said by Cicero (De Republ. 1. 14) 
to have formed the groundwork of those of Aratus, and are 
quoted by Pliny (xvii. 74), and by Lydus (De Mens. tv. 14, 
31, 87, 82, 85, 87), were bestowed on the practical science, 
not on the divination of the Magians. That the Magians 
must have been well known to the Greeks in the capacity of 
diviners cr conjurers, in the age of Sophocles, is clear from 
his making Edipus call Tiresias paryov TOLOVOE pryavoppador’ 
v. 387. Euripides too in the Orestes, v. 1510, speaks of 
payev téxvat, along with dapuaxca, and Qewy xkro7ai. In 
his Supplices the modern editors in v. 1110 read Ppwrotce 
Kat ToTO.ot Kat “watyevpacty, on the authority of Plutarch: 
and they are probably right: for the treatise of Hippocrates 
on epilepsy shews that the word payevua was already come 
into use for a charm against a disease: an epileptic patient, 
he maintains, may» be cured by proper management and diet, 
avev kaQapuov Kat waryevpatwy and all such nonsense, p. 310. 
In the same treatise, p. 301, he asserts that the persons who 
first gave the epilepsy the name of the sacred disease, were 
like the conjurers and quacks of his days, ofa xai voy eit 
paryo. Te Kat KaOaprat Kai ayupTat Kal adaCoves’ and, in 
p- 302, he speaks of such as profest waryevovtes Te kat QvovTes 
ocAnvyv Te kaVarpewv, Kat Lov apavicew, Kat Yewova Kat 
evoijy mroiv. Hence it appears that the arts of the Magians 
in those ages extended far beyond divination, and embraced 
most of the other provinces which in aftertimes belonged to 
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magic and witchcraft. ‘The application of the term to Tiresias 
however shews that soothsaying formed a branch of the craft : 
and it may fairly be presumed that, wherever the case ad- 
mitted of it, the predictions of a genuine Magian would be 
grounded on the interpretation of the stars. For the passages 
quoted above (pp. 36, 37) carry back the exercise of astrology 
among the Babylonians to those primitive ages when the light 
of the understanding was just beginning to dawn in mankind: 
and if the reader be still unwilling to put any faith in those 
accounts, even in their reduced form, at all events he will 
find frequent mention of the Chaldean astrologers, along 
with the magicians (the waryor), in the book of Daniel; and 
isaiah in his prophecy against Babylon exclaims, xLviI. 13: 
“Thou art wearied in the multitude of thy counsels. Let 
now the astrologers, the stargazers, the monthly prognos- 
ticators (that is, those who prophesy on the new-moons), 
stand up and save thee from these things that shall come 
upon thee.” 

Thus it has been shewn that the chronological objections 
to Dion’s second explanation of the names of the days are 
groundless, or at least totally untenable. So far as our in- 
formation reaches, the division of the day into twentyfour 
hours, and the belief in planetary influences, depending on 
the ascendency of the several planets during certain portions 
of time, are considerably older than any remaining record 
can prove the planetary names to have been. The chief 
obstacle to the reception of that explanation having thus 
been cleared away, it must be left to rest on its own pro- 
bability. For probability, greater or less, is usually the 
utmost we can arrive at in investigating the origin of things, 
or even of words; at least of such things and words as do 
not lie on the surface, but have struck deep root and spread 
far and wide in the intellectual history of mankind. How 
ereat 1s the obscurity hanging over the origin of many in- 
ventions, which have arisen in ages far more recent, and 
when the existence of written documents might have been 
thought to afford a kind of security against oblivion! For 
it is the nature of seeds to remain some time underground, 
before they come forth and lay themselves bare to light and 
sight: and even when they have done so, a long while will 
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mtervene ere the plant becomes conspicuous above its fellows, 
and attracts peculiar notice, and ere that which is to last 
for ages separates itself from that which 1s to be cut off 
and to pass away. If man only knew this beforehand, and 
had an intellectual touchstone to distinguish the permanent 
from the perishable, then, and only then, would historical 
speculations be enabled to dispense with conjecture; by the 
aid of which they are now often forced to grope out a way 
amid the memorials of worthless trifles, in the hope of getting 
at last to some particle of valuable truth. 

But though the arguments hitherto brought forward pre- 
pare us for adopting Dion’s second explanation in the main, 
there is one thing with regard to which they almost compell 
us to dissent from him. While Dion says that the planetary 
names arose among the Egyptians, far the greater part of the 
passages cited point not to Egypt but to Chaldea. Lydus 
too tells us (De Mens. 1. 3), that the Chaldeans, following 
Zoroaster and Hystaspes, and the Egyptians, divided the 
days into weeks according to the number of the planets. 

In the first place the division of the day into twelve hours 
is said by Herodotus to have been derived from the Baby- 
Jonians, and not from the Egyptians: and the manner in which 
he introduces this assertion disposes one to suspect that this 
division was not in use among the Egyptians in his time. 
Else they would of course have laid claim to the honour 
of having invented it; and Herodotus would probably have 
stated his reasons for disallowing their claim. That the 
Babylonians divided the night also into twelve parts, has 
been shewn above. | 

The other element too, requisite for the solution of our 
problem, the pursuit of astronomy and astrology, appears, so 
far as we have the means of judging, to have been native 
in Chaldea, much rather than in Egypt. How far the As- 
syrians may themselves have been: indebted either to the 
Medes or Indians;—-and whether the singular coincidence 
between the beginning of the Babylonian astronomical obser- 
vations and the conquest of Babylon by the Medes is to be 
regarded as evidence that those conquerors were the first 
introducers of some rude astronomical notions;——these are 
questions which we have no means of answering, and must 
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accordingly allow to slumber: but the relative pretensions of 
Assyria and Egypt may be adjusted with tolerable confidence. 
The general voice of antiquity, as appears from the passage 
quoted in p. 34, ascribed the invention of geometry to the 
Kgyptians, of astronomy to the Assyrians or Babylonians: 
and this opinion is strongly confirmed by the fact that, as 
Ideler (p. 199) remarks, Ptolemy, though living in Egypt, 
never speaks of any HKegyptian astronomy, or quotes any 
Egyptian observations. There are indeed several testimonies 
which attribute a very remote antiquity to the astronomy of 
the Egyptians. Diogenes Laertius (Proem 2) says, apparently 
after Sotion, that they had a record of 373 solar and 832 
lunar eclipses, anterior to the time of Alexander. Bailly 
(p. 410), after calculating that these eclipses may have oc- 
curred in the course of twelve or thirteen centuries, tries to 
shew that there must be a mistake in the statement, and that 
these observations must be the very same with those spoken 
of by Berosus as going back to about the year 1600 B. C. 
Assuredly too it is very singular that, if any such register 
was preserved, no manner of use was ever made of it, so far 
as we know, by the Alexandrian astronomers: though Pto- 
lemy expressly asserts (p. 94) that he has taken his eclipses 
from the most ancient on record: ap wy €-yvouev apxaora- 
TWV exeipewy T plat TALS AOLGTAKTWS OoKoUaals avaryery pa- 
POa ovyxpycoua’ and the rudeness of those which he cites 
shews that he would have been content with any of which 
the day and hour were noted down. But if it be a just 
inference from the words of Herodotus, that the Egyptians 
in his time did not divide the day into twelve parts, nothing 
more than the day can have been recorded: and perhaps a 
great part of them may not have had even this degree of 
precision: Laertius merely tells us that the Egyptians said 
that between the time of Phthas and that of Alexander 48863 
years had intervened, during which there had been 373 eclipses 
of the Sun and 832 of the Moon. Otherwise it might be 
conjectured that the ancient priesthood lookt with jealousy, 
and perchance with contempt, on the upstart mathematicians 
of Alexandria, and carefully veiled all their knowledge from 
them; whereby they themselves in course of time lost the 
power of understanding it: for Strabo tells us (xvi. 1. 29), 
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that the whole race of Egyptian astronomers and their pur- 
suit had become extinct. It is very remarkable how little 
of our information about ancient Egypt is derived from the 
men of letters who lived at the court of the Ptolemies. 

In the Platonic Epinomis, p. 987, we are told that the 
stars had been observed ypovw pupieTer TE Kal aTrElow in 
Egypt and Syria, 60ev cal mavTayoce Kat devp e&nwe. Aris- 
totle too (De Coelo, 11. 12) tells us that occultations of the stars 
had often been noticed by those who had observed. the stars 
for the greatest number of years, the Egyptians, and Baby- 
lonians: Tap @v Todas TicTeLs EXOMEV Tepl EKaTTOV TW 
acTpwy. Seneca, in a passage where he makes an express 
distinction between the astronomy of the Egyptians and that 
of the Chaldeans (Nat. Quaest. vir. 3), speaks of certain Egyp- 
tian observations of eclipses, which Conon had collected, and 
which he himself appears to have seen. In the account of 
Egypt by Diodorus Siculus there are also several statements 
on the same subject: and through the loss of so many earlier 
and abler and more authentic writers, Diodorus has neces- 
sarily acquired an importance altogether disproportionate to 
his merits; though he exercised so little discretion in select- 
ing his authorities, and so little intelligence in representing 
their meaning, that great caution is requisite before we 
adopt his accounts; indeed one might almost say, the chances 
are that whatever he relates he has made some sort of 
mistake. ‘The Thebans (he tells us, 1. 50) assert that they 
are the most ancient of the whole human race, and the first 
inventors of philosophy and of an accurate knowledge of the 
stars (tTyv er axpies actpodoyiav). They seem also to 
have made careful observations concerning eclipses of the 
Sun and Moon; and they announce them all beforehand, pre- 
dicting them as they occur successively without any errour.” 
For such is clearly the meaning of the Greek text, not, as 
the Latin version renders it, divinationes ex his ita insti- 
twunt wut singulatim omnes eventus certissime praedicant. 
There is nothing in this passage about any divination, except 
that which foretells eclipses: and if it should seem at vari- 
ance with the words of Strabo cited above, we are to 
remember that Diodorus had so little of the historical spirit, 
that, in transcribing from a historian who may have lived 
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several centuries before him, he would still retain the pre- 
sent tense, as 1f that which had once existed must needs con- 
tinue to exist in his days. Nor does there seem to be any 
reference to astrology in his description of the crown of 
Osymandyas contained in the preceding chapter: he merely 
says that on it were represented the heliacal rising and setting 
of the various stars, along with what the Egyptian astrono- 
mers regarded as their meteorological import: Tmaparyery pap- 
Mev bh Kata vow ywouevwv Tors aot pots avaTONWY 
Te Kal ovcewv, (here the Greek astronomers would have 
written émitoAwy, but Diodorus seems to use the two words 
indiscriminately), kai twv dia TavTas emiTedovpevwy EmioN- 
pewwy kata tovs Airyurtiovs aactpodoyous. It is scarcely 
necessary to observe that aorpodoyos here, as in every 
Greek writer, down to a very late age, is nothing more 
than an astronomer. 'The knowledge of the stars was at 
first termed actpodoyia, a word analogous to Oeodoyia: 
aoTpovouxia was a later form, and in the second or third cen- 
tury a distinction between the two was introduced. ‘Thus aséro- 
logus and astrologia are the words used by Cicero and by the 
Latin writers of the best ages: astronomus and astronomia 
came in afterward, and in course of time dislodged the 
others from the better part of their meaning, restricting them 
to the superstition as contradistinguisht from the science; 
very much in the same manner as an alchemist grew to be 
a different person from a chemist. 

But the fullest passage of Diodorus on the astronomy of 
the Egyptians is in the 81st chapter of the first book. ‘They 
cultivate geometry (he says) and arithmetic assiduously. 
For the annual floods of the Nile, by making various changes 
m the face of the country, give rise to sundry controversies 
about the boundaries of estates; and it is not easy to settle 
these accurately, without the help of a geometer to lead the 
way to the truth. Arithmetic too they find to be of use both 
for the purposes of household life, and for the speculations 
of geometry: and moreover it is of great assistance to those 
who engage in the study of astronomy. For no nation has 
been more diligent than the Egyptians in observing the order 
and motions of the stars; and they preserve records con- 


cerning them, that go back an incredible number of years, this 
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study having been zealously pursued among them from 
very early times. They have sedulously watcht the mo- 
tions, and orbits, and stationary points of the planets, and 
the power of each over the births of living things, and the 
good and evil which they produce. Often too they have suc- 
cessfully foretold events about to befall men: and not unfre- 
quently do they predict years of scarcity or plenty, and 
pestilential diseases that attack men and cattle. They also 
foreknow earthquakes and floods, and the appearance of comets, 
and many other things which the generality think cannot 
possibly be ascertained, their observations having extended 
through a number of ages. They say too that the Chaldeans 
at Babylon are an Egyptian colony, and that it is to this 
they owe their renown for astronomy, having derived their 
knowledge of it from the Egyptian priests.” The last asser- 
tion, which Diodorus had already mentioned in c. 28, is pal- 
pably a sheer fiction, of a piece with all those by which so 
many nations have endeavoured to gain a reputation of origi- 
nality at the expense of their neighbours. ‘There is something 
so attractive in inventive genius, that neither individuals nor 
nations are very scrupulous about the means they employ for 
the sake of being supposed to possess it: when they have 
it not, they try to steal it: and as few discoveries are made 
nowadays but a controversy soon starts up between our 
countrymen and the French about the honour of having given 
birth to its author, so in ancient times, when similar institu- 
tions were observed to prevail in several countries, each people 
was firmly convinced that its own was the parent of all the 
others, and devised sundry ways of explaining how they sprang 
from it. There is nothing about the Babylonians which can 
induce us to believe that an Egyptian colony ever settled 
amongst them. The institutions which they had in common 
with the Egyptians, such as the exemption from public bur-— 
thens enjoyed by the priests, mentioned in Diodorus as a 
proof of their Egyptian origin, prevailed also through 
‘ the chief part of Asia. Nor does Herodotus say a word 
about this fable: so that it probably was not invented 
till the time when the astronomy of the Babylonians, being 
introduced into Egypt by its Persian masters, threw that 
of the natives into the shade, and led the priests to con- 
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sole their vanity by giving out that, though the Chal- 
deans were now their masters, they had at one time been 
the masters of the Chaldeans. It is much likelier that 
Josephus is correct in his account of the progress of astro- 
nomy, when, after saying that Abraham introduced the 
knowledge of it among the Egyptians, he adds, ex Xaddaiwv 
yap tavt edoitycev eis "Avyurrov, dOev AOE Kai cis Tous 
“EdAnvas : I. 8. 2. : 
In the rest of the passage too there must no doubt be 
much misrepresentation; for instance in the assertion that 
they could foretell the coming of comets, couytwv acTépwv 
emtToAas. For Seneca, who, as a Stoic, had been diligent 
in the study of natural philosophy, brings forward strong 
arguments to prove that the Egyptians knew nothing about 
comets; though the Chaldeans according to Apollonius 
Myndius classed them along with the planets, and had ob- 
served their revolutions: Nat. Quaest. vit. 3. It is much 
to be regretted that our information on this point is so scanty: 
for this opinion on the nature of comets can hardly have 
been a mere guess, and seems to imply that observations 
were carried on for a very long period of time with a minute 
accuracy far greater than anything else would have led 
us to suspect. Heeren conjectures, and plausibly enough, 
that the passage in Stobzeus on this subject (clog. 1. 29. 1) 
is taken from the very work of Apollonius Myndius referred 
to by Seneca. ‘The Chaldeans (it is there stated) are said 
to hold the following opinion concerning comets: that, beside 
the planets usually seen, there are other stars, which for a 
while are invisible, being borne away to a great distance from 
us, but at times lower themselves and come into sight, thus 
bringing strange stars into the world (for probably the 
right reading is: oJTws Eév everyyKovTes eis Ta OXa, that is, 
out of the vacuum, in which they usually revolve, into the 
system of the world: to 6odov, as Heeren shews, was the 
KOoMos avev TOU Kevov, Whereas +o zav comprehended the 
xevov); and that those who knew not that these also are stars 
have chosen to call them comets; but that their disappearance 
is owing to their departure into their own region (where we 
must read ézedav aveveyOwoaty eis THv cpwv xwpar) sink- 
ing into the depths of ether, as a fish vanishes in the depths 
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of the sea.” A somewhat similar opinion is -ascribed by 
Stobzeus in the same chapter to some of the Pythagoreans, 
who held acrépa civar Tov kountyy, TMV OVK aéL ev Pavouevo, 
did O€ Tivos du@pto mévov Xpovov TEPLOOLKWS avaTeNAOVTwV- 
From this passage it appears that they imagined there was 
but one comet: and the same thing is implied in Aristotle’s 
Meteorologics, 1. 6, where it is said that ‘‘certain of the 
Pythagoreans hold that the comet is one of the planets, but 
that it does not become visible except after long intervals, 
and only recedes to a short distance from the sun, like the 
planet Mercury, for which reason it is rarely seen.” If the 
opinion ascribed to the Chaldeans was actually entertained 
by them—and there does not seem to be any valid reason 
for doubting the point,—it must apparently have been from 
them that these Pythagoreans derived their notion, in which 
however that of the Chaldeans seems to have been very 
much misrepresented and disfigured. 

There is one more passage on the astrology of the Egyp- 
tians, which must not be past over: for it comes from 
Herodotus himself. ‘‘ The Egyptians (he says, 11. 82) are 
also the authors of the following inventions. They know 
to what god each month and day belongs; and from the day 
on which any one is born, they make out what will befall 
him, and how he will die, and what sort of a person he will 
be: these inventions have been made use of by Greek poets.” 
It has often been supposed that this passage refers to the 
assignment. of the days of the week to the seven planets. 
If so, a great part of the difficulty that hangs over our 
question would be removed at once. But the words of 
Herodotus will not bear this meaning, unless we assume 
that he misunderstood the account he received: the Egyptians, 
he says, have found out, meis te Kal nuépn exacty Dew 
orev ecti. He nowhere tells us anything about a week: 
and so nmépy exacty cannot legitimately mean each day of 
the week, but must either be each day of the month or of 
the year. Every way however this passage is surrounded 
with difficulties. That the Egyptian year in the time of 
Herodotus consisted of twelve months, and the months of 
thirty days, he himself tells us, 11. 4. Now he speaks several 
times of the twelve Egyptian gods, who formed the second 
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race in their theogony (see 11. 43, 46, 145): and each of 
the twelve months may have been consecrated to one of 
these. But we know nothing of any thirty Egyptian deities, 
to whom the days of the month can have been sacred: and 
though Herodotus does not tell us the number of the third 
race of gods, who sprang from the twelve (11. 145), it would 
be too bold an assumption to take for granted without further 
authority that this third race, either by itself, or along 
with the other two, amounted to thirty. Again, if we 
conceive that Herodotus was speaking of a cycle of seven 
days, each of which was assigned to a peculiar deity, but 
that he omitted to specify this point, either through care- 
lessness, or because he himself confounded the Egyptian 
practice with that of his own countrymen alluded to above, 
(p. 9), still it is perplexing that, though he speaks expressly 
of the Egyptian division of time, and of its advantages over 
that in use among the Greeks, he should not have found. 
out that they had also a seven-day week, supposing that 
such was the case. Nor do we learn from his, or any other 
account of the Egyptian gods, that there were any seven 
distinguisht from the rest, to whom the days of such a 
week might have been dedicated. Jablonski indeed labours 
hard to maintain that the eight gods of the first race were 
the seven planets along with the supreme deity (Panth. m11. 6: 
Prolegom. 2427): but he is compelled to admit that neither 
Herodotus, who treats at such length concerning the Egyptian 
religion, nor any other ancient writer says a word about 
the planets as objects of worship in Egypt. If we even 
knew for certain whom Herodotus meant by the Greek poets 
he speaks of as having adopted the Egyptian inventions, a 
good deal of the obscurity of this passage might be cleared 
up. Lobeck (Aglaoph. p. 427) supposes that they were 
Orphic and Pythagorean poets, who had borrowed the astro- 
logical notions, along with many other doctrines, of the 
Egyptians: and certainly the words seem to imply some- 
thing more than the very simple prognostics which we find 
in Hesiod. The meaning however which the preceding part 
of this passage would naturally have suggested to a Greek 
reader, is, that, as in Greece some of the days of the month 
were consecrated to particular gods, in Egypt all were so: 
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and such accordingly we must suppose to have been the 
view which Herodotus took of the Egyptian custom, even 
if we conceive it to have been erroneous. But the whole 
passage is one of those which makes us regret that his usual 
garrulity was occasionally kept under check, and that too 
often, when he touches on theological subjects, Povs emi 
yrwoon peyas éBnkev. 

On the other hand almost every piece of information we 
have received concerning the religion of the Babylonians, 
represents it as consisting mainly, if not wholly, in the 
worship of the host of heaven. It is true, our information 
is very scanty; while of Egypt we know more than of any 
other ancient nation, except the two classical ones. Indeed 
but for their astronomy and astrology the Chaldeans would 
rarely have been mentioned: a Chaldean at Kome meant an 
astrologer; and in Greece the name bore pretty nearly the 
same meaning. The great antiquity of these two pursuits 
among them has been treated of above: it is further implied 
in the general tradition of the East that, when Abraham was 
called out of Chaldea, he was also converted from the worship 
of the stars to that of Jehovah. ‘‘ The Chaldeans (says Philo, 
De Abrahamo, Vol. 11. p. 11), having especially cultivated 
astronomy, and referring all events to the motions of the stars, 
by which they conceived that the affairs of the world are 
governed, decked out the visible creature with powers com- 
prehended by numbers and the proportions of numbers, taking 
no thought of the invisible and spiritual: but searching out 
the order of the stars, watching the revolutions of the Sun 
and Moon and other planets, and of the fixt stars, and the 
vicissitudes of the seasons (this must probably refer to the 
changes in the face of the heavens during the year), and the 
sympathy between heavenly things and earthly, they imagined 
that the world itself was God, irreverently assimilating the 
creature to the Creator. Now Abraham, being bred up in 
this opinion, and having for a long time walkt in the ways 
of the Chaldeans, at length awoke as from a deep sleep, and 
followed the light which led him to perceive that there is a 
ruler and governor of the world.” Thus again he says in 
another place, when speaking of the calling of Abraham 
(1. p. 464): “ The Chaldeans had: carried astronomy and 
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astrology to a much greater perfection than the rest of man- 
kind, fitting terrestrial things to etherial, and things in heaven 
to things in earth, and demonstrating the harmonious symphony 
of the universe, linkt together by a kind of musical proportion, 
through the mutual communion and sympathy of the parts, 
which though severed in space are still united by brotherhood.” 
A legend on this subject is found in Suidas, and a different 
form of it in D’ Herbelot, who has taken it from an Arabic 
source. This tradition confirms the abovecited accounts of 
the great antiquity of astrology among the Babylonians. 
The most important passage on this subject however is 
that in the second book of Diodorus, c. 29-—31: and it is 
the more valuable, since in his whole account of the Assyrians 
he was mainly following Ctesias (see 11. 2, 5, 7, 8, 15, 17, 20, 21); 
who, though he may have overindulged his fancy in the de- 
scription of marvels, and may not have been very scrupulous 
about accuracy with regard to the numbers of armies, cannot 
well have deviated much from the truth in representing the 
customs of a nation so well known as the Babylonians. Besides 
almost every particular in his account might be confirmed by 
the testimony of other writers. ‘‘ The Chaldeans (he says) 
spend their whole lives in philosophy, and are greatly renowned 
for their knowledge of the stars. They are also assiduous in 
the study of divination, and foretell future events, and en- 
deavour to avert the evil and promote the good, partly by 
lustrations, partly by sacrifices, and partly by other charms. 
(These are the very practices of the payor, against which 
Hippocrates in his treatise on epilepsy inveys.) Moreover 
they are skilled in augury, and interpret dreams and prodigies, 
and discern omens in the entrails of victims. Their knowledge 
is handed down hereditarily, the son receiving it from the 
father—Having observed the courses of the stars for a vast 
length of time, and knowing more than any other people of 
their motions and influences, they tell men beforehand of many 
of the events that are to befall them. They say that the obser- 
vations and motions of the highest importance, are those of the 
five planets, which they call interpreters (epunvets). And 
they differ from other nations in calling the one which the 
Greeks now name Kpovos, and which is the most brilliant, 
and foreshews the greatest number of events and the most 
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momentous ones, the star of “HAvos: but the other stars they 
agree with our astronomers in naming the stars of Mars, of 
Venus, of Mercury, and of Jupiter. Their reason for calling 
them interpreters is, that, while the other stars are fixt, and 
revolve without any change in their relative position, these alone 
travel along a course of their own, and shew the things that are 
to happen, interpreting the good-will of the gods to men. Some 
things they signify by their rising, others by their setting, and 
some too by their colour. The Chaldeans further hold that 
under the sway of these planets there are thirty-six other stars, 
which they call divine counsellors (GovNaious Oeovs). Of these 
half survey the regions above the earth, and half those under 
the earth, watching over everything that happens either among 
mankind or in the heavens: and every ten days one of them 
is sent down from above to those below, as it were a messenger 
from the stars, while another is in like manner sent up from 
below. The chief gods, they say, are twelve in number; and 
to each of these they assign a month and one of the signs of 
the zodiac.” 

For a copious commentary on this passage the reader 
may refer to the very able and learned dissertation of 
Gesenius on the religion of the Chaldeans, in his commentary 
on Isaiah, Vol. 111. pp. 332-—346, where almost everything that 
can throw light upon the subject is brought together. <A 
thorough investigation of all the details given by Diodorus 
would carry me much too far: but there are two or three 
points which must not be totally past over. 

In the first place the passage about Saturn is a very 
singular one. In Wesseling’s text it stands thus: Meyiorny 
te daciv eivat Oewpiav Kai Kivyow wept Tos wévTEe agTEpaAs 
Tous TAavyTas KaXovsuevous, (this is what in the next chapter 
he expresses by cia tis TovTwr ducews tekat Oewpias 
MadicTa ywwoKew K. T. r.)y OVS Exetvor pev Epunvets 
ovoudCousw, ila O€ Tov vuv vro Tev “EAXqvev K povov 
ovomaComevov. eripaveoTaTov O€ Kal mAEioTA Kal péryioTa 
TpocnuaivovTa Kadovow Atov’ Tovs oO aAXous Técoapas 
Ouolws Tols map nu agT PoAory ous ovouatovaow, ‘A péws, 
‘Agpocitns, ‘Epuov,= Atos. Now this passage thus punctuated 
is neither grammatically correct, nor can any consistent mean- 
ing be extracted from it: the Sun, it is clear, has nothing 
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to do with the context: on the contrary Diodorus is stating 
that the name given to Saturn by the Chaldeans is peculiar, 
and does not correspond to the Greek name for it, though 
with regard to the names of the other four planets the two 
nations are agreed. ‘These difficulties are pomted out by 
Wesseling in his note; and he proposes to read ovouaCovow’ 
nia O.reyiv. Tr. ELK. OvopaCouevov, emipavertatov O€, 
K.7.k.f.7.kadovoce. BydXov: at the same time he refers to 
authorities to prove that the Assyrians called Saturn’s star 
Belus. Gesenius would read “H)ov, because Sanchoniathon in 
Eusebius (Praep. Evang. 1.10) gives "IXos as a name for 
Saturn, and Damascius in Photius (Bibl. p. 343. ed. Bekker.) 
says the Syrians call Saturn”H). All this is much to the 
purpose, and shews what Diodorus was alluding to. Never- 
theless the altering his text destroys the contrast which he 
evidently intended to draw. If he had supposed the Chal- 
deans to call Saturn’s star the star of their Saturn, there 
would be no difference between that which they did idia, and 
that which they did opotws tors wap nutv actpodoyors: for 
assuredly they did not give the names of the Greek gods 
to the other planets, but those of such Chaldean gods as the 
Greeks imagined to answer to their Ares, and Aphrodite, 
and Hermes, and Zeus. In order to make sense of the 
passage, it is absolutely necessary either to retain 7uov, or, 
what is perhaps better, to adopt the reading of three ma- 
nuscripts, Aiov. Hereby that which the Chaldeans had in 
common with the Greeks, is clearly distinguisht from that 
which Diodorus regarded as peculiar to them.. He may have 
been mistaken or not on the point; the Chaldeans may actu- 
ally have applied the same name to the Sun and to the 
planet Saturn, or Diodorus may have blundered and con- 
founded their *H) with the Greek 710s: his meaning un- 
‘doubtedly is that they called Saturn the Sun. Nay, this is 
exactly what Servius says, on Aen. 1. 729: Assyrios constat 
Saturnum, quem eundem et Solem dicunt,—coluisse. Apud 
Assyrios Bel dicitur quadam sacrorum ratione et Saturnus 
et Sol. This passage, to which Wesseling refers, ought to 
have withheld him from his conjecture. Perhaps too this 
very confusion led Diodorus to apply the epithet emima- 
vesraros to Saturn, an epithet which seems so little 
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appropriate to him as distinguisht from Jupiter and Venus. 
Achilles Tatius says, though he was called daivwy by the 
Greeks, it was by a euphemism, a pavpoTaros wv: Isag. in 
Arat,¢. 17, 

In the sentence about the stars that were called BovAatos 
Qeot, there can be no question, so far as the Chaldean as- 
trology is concerned, that Gesenius is right in substituting 
thirty-six for thirty, the number which we find in the text 
of Diodorus: though it is not by any means impossible that 
the blunder should have been committed by Diodorus himself. 
That the true number must have been thirty-six, is quite 
clear from what is said just after, that every ten days one 
of them sank below the horizon, and another rose above it; 
though we do not know how they managed with regard to 
the odd five days. Moreover in the very next chapter, where 
Diodorus is unconsciously transcribing a different account of 
the same thing, he tells us, as Gesenius remarks, that be- 
side the stars in the zodiac, (ueta tov Cworakov KvKAov, In 
which Sextus Empiricus, Cont. Math. v. 25, says they pickt 
out twelve stars), they fixt on twenty-four stars, half of 
them in the northern, and half in the southern hemisphere. 
These eo! PBovrAata, whose office was ta Kat avOpwrovs 
ETLOKOTELD aa Kal TA KATA TOV dupavov oupu[aivovta, are 
assuredly the Watchers spoken of in Nebuchadnezzar’s vision. 
As the Holy ones seem to be distinguisht from them, they 
must probably be either the planetary gods, or the xupuot 
Tov Qewv, the zodiacal gods. Never was there a wilder 
extravagance than Horsley’s notion that these Watchers and 
Holy ones are the three persons of the Trinity. He makes 
the idolatrous king Nebuchadnezzar have a perfectly clear 
conception of the nature of the Trinity, at a time when among 
the Jews themselves we find nothing more than faint and dim 
intimations on the subject. It would be difficult to believe 
that Horsley with his vigorous understanding could be sin- 
cere in such an assertion, unless we knew that talents like 
his too often prove a snare to inveigle their possessor into er- 
rours of his own creating. The desire to be imgenious, the 
ambition to be original, are almost sure to lead us astray: 
for few will believe that there is room for being far more 
ingenious, and far more original, in the discovery of truth, 
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than in the fabrication of fictions; only that such ingenuity 
and originality are not of so glaring a kind, and cannot 
manifest themselves without the help of patient and strenuous 
and assiduous thought. On many subjects such whimsies and 
vagaries may be allowed to pass, and may not do much harm: 
but when one of them sticks itself close to the primary 
truths of religion, and would fain offer them a deceitful prop, 
it must be got rid of, the sooner the better: lest perchance 
in course of time it may be deemed by the unthinking to be 
inherently connected with them, so that it cannot be assailed 
without shaking the truths themselves. 

From the last sentence in the extract from Diodorus it 
may be inferred that the Egyptian practice, mentioned by 
Herodotus, of dedicating each of the months to a particular 
deity, was borrowed from the Babylonians; in the same man- 
ner as they borrowed several others of the opinions described 
in the same passage. For instance the learned scholiast on 
Apollonius Rhodius says (itv. 262), that the Egyptians called 
the twelve signs of the zodiac Qcous BovAaious, and the planets 
paPdcomopovs. The latter statement is confirmed by Sextus 
Empiricus, Cont. Math. v. 31. ‘The first name is exactly the 
same with the Chaldean; only that the Chaldeans according 
to Diodorus applied it to the thirty-six gods mstead of the 
twelve: and paSdcodopor may very probably be merely a dif- 
ferent version of the name which Diodorus renders by epunvets. 
That one of these nations derived them from the other, cannot 
well be doubted: and that they were native with the Chaldeans 
may fairly be presumed, inasmuch as they fit in like integral 
parts into their theological system, and harmonize perfectly 
with the whole of it; whereas there 1s no sort of link to 
connect them with the religion of the ancient Egyptians. 
Besides the division of the zodiac ito twelve signs 1s expressly 
attributed to the Chaldeans by Sextus Empiricus; who gives 
a long account, evidently derived from ancient tradition, of the 
manner in which they measured it out: and Van Goens in his 
commentary on Porphyrius de Antro Musarum, pp. 113, 114, 
shews how much better suited several of the signs are to the 
climate of Assyria than of Egypt. Nor did the Egyptians 
omit to adopt the thirty-six secondary deities, along with the rest 
of the Chaldean astrological system. Charemon, an Egyptian 
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teporypayuatevs, whose treatises on the theology of his coun- 
try are frequently quoted by Porphyry, did not imagine, as 
Porphyry tells us in his letter to Anebo (Euseb. Praep. Evang. 
111. 4), that there had been any existence anterior to the visible 
world, but at the beginning of his treatises placed the Egyp- 
tian gods, and of those no others than the stars called planets, 
and those which fill the zodiac, and such as rise along with 
them (the watchers of the Chaldees), and the divisions of the 
heavens eis Tovs dekavous, Kat TOUS WPOTKOTFOUS, Kat TOUS Etyo- 
wéevous KpaTatous nryéeuovas, the names of which are found in 
their almanacks (ev rots aXnuyviytaKors). On these dexavol, who 
were thirty-six in number, there is a very curious passage in Sto- 
beeus (Kclog. 1. 22. 9), taken from one of the works attributed to 
Hermes Trismegistus, and giving an account of their nature 
and office, rwv év koouy anavtwr worepe: pudraxas (watchers ) 
auvTous meptiatacOat, TAaVTA TUWWEXOVTAS KaL THpOVYTAS THY TOV 
mavTwy evtatiav. By Manilius, who writes with his usual 
obscurity about them, their name is derived from their having 
each of them ten stars or ten days under their tutelage. That 
a Greek or Roman should explain the word so, is natural 
enough: but Salmasius observes that decavos is no doubt an 
Egyptian or Chaldaic word, and he derives it from p°7, qwod est 
prospicere, speculart. He would render it by a sign, or constel- 
lation: 1t is more probable however that a looker out or watcher 
was the sense the name was designed to express: see his treatise 
De Annis Climactericis p. 559, in which work there is a good 
deal of imformation on the subject. It was no doubt owing to 
this ancient division of the heavens into the twelve signs of the 
zodiac and the thirty-six decani, that the Alexandrian astrono- 
mers, when they drew their map of the heavens divided it into 
forty-eight constellations, twenty-one to the north and fifteen 
to the south of the equator, along with the twelve signs of the 
zodiac. See Scaliger on Manilius, p. 62: who reads vastitas 
coeli discreta in duo de L signa, tor duo atque LX X signa, in 
Pliny, tr. 41: tot enim sunt popp@woeas ab Hipparcho, Eudoxo, 
et aliis designatae. Forty-eight is the number of the constel- 
lations enumerated by Ptolemy, Almag. pp. 172—201. 
Another argument, which, if it could be depended upon, 
would settle the question as to the relative claims of the 
Egyptians and Chaldeans, at least unless we have recourse 
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either to Selden’s explanation or to Bede’s, may be deduced 
from Macrobius; who, to account for the discrepancy between 
Plato’s arrangement of the planets, and Cicero’s, says, Somn. 
Scip. 1. 19: ‘Cicero in giving the Sun the fourth place among 
the planets agrees with Archimedes and the Chaldeans; while 
Plato followed the Egyptians, who place the Sun between the 
Moon and Mercury”. It is remarkable however that Cicero 
himself is not always consistent in his arrangement: for though 
he adopts what Macrobius calls the Chaldean system not only 
in Scipio’s dream (De Rep. vi. 17), but also in the treatise on 
Divination (11. 43), yet in the treatise De Natura Deorum, 
which seems to have been written in the same year with that 
De Divinatione, and the first of the two, he follows a different 
order (11. 20): so carelessly faithful was he in copying the 
writer who happened to be lying before him, and who in this 
instance must have been either Cleanthes or Chrysippus. 
Giving us the Greek names derived from the appearance of 
each particular planet, along with those taken from the gods, 
he places @aivwy or Saturn at the greatest distance from the 
earth: then comes @acOwv or Jupiter, then aupoeis or Mars, 
then criABwv or Mercury, and then @wodopos or Venus. 
The Sun is not mentioned: perhaps a scruple came over him, 
and he did not like directly to contradict the statement which 
he had elsewhere sanctioned; and so, after a few sentences 
have intervened, he merely adds that the Moon omnium 
ultima est. At the same time he seems not to have observed 
that he had transposed Mercury and Venus, adopting the order 
in which they are placed by Plato in the passage referred to 
by Macrobius, and which Macrobius too had not noticed. Plato 
there says (Timeus p. 38) that God having made the seven 
planets, set them in the seven spheres, the Moon in the one 
nearest to the earth, the Sun in the next, ewaq@opov o€ Kat Tov 
iepov Eouov Aeryouevov in those which revolve in the same time 
with the Sun, but in an opposite direction. The same doctrine 
may be collected from the singular «v@os about the distaff of 
necessity in the tenth book of the republic, p. 616. Here, not to 
trouble ourselves with the difficulties occasioned by the imagery, 
Plato calls the light of the first or outermost sphere zroixtXov, 
that of the fixt stars; tov tov eBdouou Aaumpotarov, that of 
the Sun; tov Tov oydoov TO ypwua amo Tov éBdouov eyeur 
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mpooaprrovT os, the borrowed light of the Moon ; Tov TOU deu- 
TépOU Kal méumTTOU TapamAnota arAnrots, EavOoTepa EKELVOs 
that of Saturn and Mercury, and so on. Now that Plato de- 
rived his astronomical opinions from Egypt, is most probable: 
there does not seem to be any ground for wholly denying the 
truth of the story cited above, p. 20, provided the time of his 
stay is duly curtailed: indeed the testimony of Cicero (De 
Finibus v. 29) is quite enough to establish the fact of his 
having visited Egypt, wt a gacerdatieus barbaris numeros 
et pelea acciperet. The same thing is said in the De Re- 
publica, 1105 “and: 1t- micht alitists be inferred from the 
beginning of the Timzeus. But the accounts of Plato’s tra- 
vels in Asia rest on very questionable authority: nay the very 
passage of Cicero just quoted is almost enough to overthrow 
them: for, after making the most of Plato’s traveling into 
Egypt, and then to Tarentum and Locri, he says Pythagoras 
and Democritus went both to Egypt and to the Persian 
Magians: which clearly shews that he had never heard of 
Plato’s having visited the latter. This negative testimony is 
of more weight than the assertions of writers so little scrupulous 
about accuracy as Lactantius (Institut. rv. 2), and Clemens 
Alexandrinus (Cohort. ad gent. p. 60): the latter of whom even 
gives out that Plato was instructed in legislation and theology 
by the Jews. For it is a lamentable fact, but the conviction 
is perpetually forced upon us, that no class of writers are less 
to be depended upon in their assertions concerning historical 
facts of early ages, than the Fathers of the Christian Church. 
Their excuse is, that they were not men of a learned education, 
still less of critical habits: they caught with avidity at every 
thing that seemed to favour the spread of that religion to which 
they devoted their lives, and for which they were at all mo- 
ments ready to sacrifice them: and their whole souls were so 
possest with the spirit of Faith, that Doubt could find no room 
in them. 

It is observable that in neither of the passages from Plato 
do we find names for any of the planets, with the exception 
of @wadopos and “Epuys. This does not indeed absolutely 
prove that the other names were not already in use: the 
passage however on the subject in the Platonic Epinomis 
(p. 987), which unquestionably is not a work of the great 
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master himself, but came out of his school, seems to imply 
that they were very recently introduced. ‘The author be- 
gins with saying that the planets have no names of their 
own, but have received names from the gods: which proves 
that the names, qaivwv, dacOwv, wupoeis, and ori\wv are 
of later origin. Then he adds that ewadopos or éarepos, 
which, like his master, he places below Mercury, is com- 
monly said to be the star of Venus, a name befitting its 
Syrian namegiver; that the star which completes its revo- 
lution in the same time with Venus and the Sun, is usually 
called the star of Mercury; that the star which surpasses the 
others in slowness, is termed by some Saturn’s; that the next 
in slowness should be called the star of Jupiter, and the next, 
that of Mars. Besides that these names were at all events 
not in common use in the time of Euripides, may fairly be 
inferred from their never occurring in any of his tragedies ; 
though, as the author of the argument prefixt to the Rhesus 
observes, he was woAuTparywov mepi Ta weTapora: and though, 
if he had been acquainted with them, he would assuredly have 
introduced them into the description of the zwém)os in the Ion, 
1148—1158. There however we only find “Eomepos, L)eitas, 
‘Opiov, " ApKTos; ‘Yaoes, and “Ews wo opos. This might 
serve, if it were needed, as an additional proof that the 
planetary names of the days of the week cannot possibly have 
been so ancient in Greece as Scaliger supposes. In Aristotle’s 
time however the names of the planets taken from the gods 
must have been generally current. He speaks of having 
observed an occultation of Mars (De Coelo 11. 12.), and that of 
a star in Gemini by Jupiter (Meteorol. 1. 6.); and mentions 
Mercury in the same chapter. In the treatise De Mundo too, 
publisht among the works of Aristotle, but evidently com- 
posed by a later writer, we find (c. 2) an arrangement of the 
whole system, along with a great variety of names: daiver, 
pacbwv, mupoeis, and oriAwv occur here, I believe, for the 
first time: perhaps they were given by Eudoxus, who, Se- 
neca says (Nat. Quaest. vil. 3.), primus ab Aegypto quinque 
siderum motus in Graeciam transtulit. We are likewise told 
that the star of Mars was also termed the star of Hercules, that 
of Mercury by some the star of Apollo, that of Venus by some 
the star of Juno. The latter name occurs also in the treatise 
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De Anima Mundi bearing the name of Timezus, as do 
those of the three remoter planets: the more advanced state 
of astronomical knowledge evinced in that treatise may be 
added to the other arguments which prove that this Doric 
dissertation is not the original of Plato’s dialogue, but a later 
extract from it. According to Achilles Tatius in his intro- 
duction to Aratus (c. 17), Hercules and Apollo were the 
Egyptian names of Mars and Mercury. He adds, that with 
the Egyptians the Sun stands fourth, with the Greeks sixth 
in the order of the planets, thus directly contradicting Macro- 
bius: it is not impossible however that he should have trans- 
ferred the opinion of the Alexandrians to the old Egyptians. 
This point seems to have been discust by Plutarch, in con- 
nexion with the origin of the names given to the days of the 
week, in the lost dissertation spoken of above, p. 32; at least 
if Wyttenbach’s reading be correct, as it undoubtedly seems 
to be: though he does not refer to any manuscript authority 
for yXtov, and the editions of Aldus and Stephens read rep: 
HrAwvy Ta€ews. For one cannot imagine what the arrangement 
of the nails driven in by the Roman chief magistrate in the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus can have had to do with the 
order of the days of the week. 

Another presumption in favour of the Chaldeans may be 
derived from the statement of Pliny (11. 79), in which several 
other writers concur, that the Babylonians began their day 
at sunrise. For though the effect would be just the same, 
at whichever of the twentyfour hours one started to go 
through the cycle of the planets, almost every account 
represents sunrise as the beginning of the astrological day. 
Now Pliny in the same passage asserts that the Egyptians 
and Hipparchus, like the Roman priests, began their civil day 
at midnight; and Ideler ingeniously observes (1. 100) that, 
unless Hipparchus had found such a practice already existing, 
he would rather have taken noon, as astronomers have usually 
done, from the facility of determining it with precision. It 
must be by a mistake that Lydus, confounding astronomers 
with astrologers, said that 0: actpoAoyo did so émi Taig 
yeveceaow: De Mens. 11. 1. The assertion of Isidore, and 
Servius, repeated in the same passage of Lydus, that the 
Egyptian day began at sunset, Ideler rejects: because this 
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is not the case with any nation but such as follow the moon in 
their chronological system, whereas the Egyptian year was a 
solar one. But the passage of Ptolemy, from which Ideler 
conjectures that the Egyptians in his time may have begun 
their day at sunrise, is hardly sufficient to prove more than 
that Ptolemy may occasionally have adopted the Babylonian 
style, as he did so many other things from the same people. 

After all it must be confest that the arguments here 
brought forward do not amount to more than a mere proba- 
bility, and that they are far from deciding the question, which 
still continues surrounded with difficulties. These difficulties 
it would have been easy to mask: by playing the part of an 
advocate, stretching the arguments in one’s favour to the 
utmost, and slurring over those that make the contrary way, 
a much stronger case might be brought forward. Would that 
this advocate’s spirit did not too often shew itself in other 
places as well as at the bar! that it did not too often intrude 
into literature, and warp that calm judicial spirit by which 
an author above all men ought to be animated! for though 
in active life we have to contend for interests and feelings, 
in our intellectual life we are to contend only for truths. 

Thus much at least seems to have been shewn; that 
there is no valid external objection to the explanation which 
derives the names of the days of the week from the belief 
in the cycle of the planetary hours; that of the explanations 
hitherto suggested no other has so high a degree of internal 
probability; and that of the nations with whom we have 
become acquainted through the remains of classical anti- 
quity none is in itself so likely to have devised those names 
as the Chaldeans. It remains to turn to the second question 
proposed at the beginning of this dissertation: what was the 
analogy which guided our ancestors in substituting their 
national gods for the Roman? But this would lead us into 
a totally new field of investigation: and the present article 
has already swelled out unexpectedly to such an inordinate 
bulk, though several points have been too briefly toucht upon, 
and some have been wholly past over, that the remainder of 
the discussion may well be postponed to a future number. 
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Tue following account is transmitted to us of the num- 
ber of dramas which Sophocles produced : itt. Sophocl. erypave 
Oe, ws dyow ‘Apistoparys, Spapara € EKATOV TplaKoura TOU- 
Twy o€ voOeveTa deka exta. Suidas: edidate de épauata 
pxy [l. pry’ |° ws O€ Ties, Kal woAXwW TAclw. I adopt 
the judicious correction of Mr. Beckh de Grece tragedie 
principibus p. 110. in the number of Suidas, piy for pry’, 
by which these two accounts are brought to a_ perfect 
agreement with each other. Of 130 pieces which were at- 
tributed to Sophocles, Aristophanes the grammarian ad- 
mitted 113 to be genuine, and excluded 17 as spurious, 
But Mr. Boeckh Ibid. p. 107-109, following Petitus, rejects 
this account of the dramas of the great poet. The just 
reputation of Mr. Boeckh adds such authority to his opinions, 
that it is the more necessary to weigh those opinions care- 
fully, lest by chance the influence of an eminent name should 
give currency to an error. I propose therefore to examme 
the arguments upon which Mr. Boeckh has founded his con- 
clusion. He argues in this manner: The Antigone, which 
was the 32™° piece, was exhibited in B. C. 441, about twenty- 
eight years after the first prize in B. C. 468. If, then, So- 
phocles produced only 32 pieces in twenty-eight years, from 
his 28" to his 56 year, it is not credible that he should 
have produced 90 or 100 dramas in thirty-six years, in his 
old age: Iilud probabile mansit et mansurum est, qui ab 
anno 28° ad annum 56 ediderit 32 fabulas, ewm ab hoc 
ad 90°" non editurum fuisse 90 vel 100. At erit istud, si 
Sophochs sunt omnes que tribute ei fuerunt. He thinks 
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forty a sufficient number for the latter period: Ediderit in- 
tra tempus hoc circiter quadraginta. Satis amplus nume- 
rus fuerit comparatione prioris: amplus comparatione senis 
quamvis vegeti cum juvene et viro. And concludes about 
70 to be the genuine number: p. 111. Ad summum pauca 
ultra septuaginta dramata fecit. If, therefore, Aristophanes 
held 113 to be genuine, we might doubt his authority: 
p- 113. Lgitur etiam si Byzantius Aristophanes omnia pro 
genuinis habwisset, tamen dubitare nobis licwisset. But 
Mr. Beeckh p. 114. thinks it probable that Aristophanes in 
the 130 pieces acknowledged 17 to belong to Iopho, and 
in the remaining 113 included all the dramas of the younger 
Sophocles. This last proposition is thus exprest: Nihil temere 
conjecisse videbimur st credimus Aristophanem utriusque So- 
phoclis fabulas eo quem Suidas posuit numero complexum 
esse, ex 113 autem pro genuinis majoris Sophoclis habuisse 
omnes que superessent demptis minoris 40 sive 51 (quot 
fuisse statim demonstrabimus), sed a recentioribus Grecis 
agnorantia rerum hoc esse perperam intellectum, quasi cunc- 
tas unt tribuisset. 

But Aristophanes had before him the didascalie, from 
which he would know the dates of each particular piece. 
It was not therefore possible for him to ascribe to the elder 
Sophocles those which belonged to the younger. He could 
not fail to know that any piece which preceded Ol. 95. 4. B. C. 
397 could not belong to the younger, and that any piece 
which was registered in the didascalie subsequent to Ol. 95, 
4, could not have been exhibited by the elder: the test of | 
genuineness which Mr. Boeckh himself applies'. And _ this 
would be done by the ancient grammarians with much more 
certainty than by any modern critic, because, while we pos- 
sess only a few imperfect hints, the ancient grammarians had 
the whole evidence before them. And if it is not credible 
that Aristophanes himself should err in this point, or con- 
found the works of the elder with those of the younger, it 
is also not credible that the critics of following ages (as 


1 P. 133. Opus est aut teste diserto tempus fubule designante aut nar- 
ratione aliqua de quodam dramate—apud scriptorem obvia qui ante Ol. 95. 4, 
hoe est antequam minor Sophocles publice doceret, sua composuerit. 
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Athenzus for instance), who lived while the stores of an- 
cient learning were undiminished, and who possessed entire 
not only the works of Sophocles, but of the compilers of 
didascalie, of the Alexandrine critics, and of Aristophanes 
himself, should mistake the meaning of that grammarian ig- 
norantia rerum, quasi cunctas uni tribuisset. Moreover we 
must observe that the younger Sophocles is quoted”: Zogo- 
KAS 0 VEWTE/OS ev Tpiol TpaAary@otans. But these could not 
have been distinguished, if the dramas of both had formed 
unum corpus. His dramas were reckoned to be forty’: but 
this again could not have been known, if they were con- 
founded with the dramas of his grandfather by all ancient 
critics after the time of Aristophanes. 

Mr. Boeckh has somewhat overstated the difficulty. His 
proposition is that Sophocles is supposed to have produced 
82 dramas in 28 years, and 90 or 100 dramas in 36. ‘The 
second period is rightly called 36 years, but the first period 
was 27: for the first prize was obtained in the spring of 
B. C. 468, and the Antigone was performed in the spring of 
B. C. 441. These two points of time are acknowledged by 
Mr. Beeckh. If, however, 32 pieces belonged to the former 
period, the 27 years, then 81 would belong to the latter pe- 
riod of 36: for the numbers of Aristophanes give 113—32=81. 
But how many dramas the poet produced in 63 years would 
depend upon the number of ¢etralogie which he exhibited. 
On this subject Mr. Boeckh justly rejects the groundless 
opinion of Petitus, who imagined from a single obscure hint 
in Suidas that Sophocles only exhibited single plays, or only 
one play at a time, from the very beginning of his dramatic 
career. Suidas v. LooxAys affirms, avtos np~e tov dpaua 
Tpos dpapa aywviCerOa adda wn TeTparoyiav. But So- 
phocles himself exhibited a ¢etralogia in B.C. 431: Conf. 
Arg. Eur. Med. Tetralogie were exhibited in B. C. 415: 
Aflian. V. H. 11. 8. And this practice continued even till 
the death of Sophocles: Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 67. ai duvacka- 


2 Clem. Alex. Protrept. p.19. A. See Mr. Boeckh himself, p. 118. 

3 Forty or Fifty one, according to Mr. Beckh. But it has been 
shewn elsewhere that this latter number is founded upon a conjecture for 
which there is no sufficient reason. See Fast. Hellen. Part u. Introd. 
p> XXXV. 
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Ala | Pépovar TehevTNTAVTOs Eupemidou TOV ULOV aUTOU OEdl- 
dayévar ev aoTeL ‘Idiyevecay tyv ev Avrto, ‘AXkuatwva, 
Bee ia, There can be little doubt that these three tra- 
gedies were a tpiAdoyia, which, with a satyrical piece not 
named, was presented at the Dionysia ra ev adore, and ob- 
tained for Euripides the prize which he is recorded to have 
gained after his death. When Plato proposed to exhibit 
Tragedy he prepared a ¢tetralogia: AMlian. V. H. 11. 30. ézreé- 
Beto ovv Tparywoi, Kal On Kal TeTpAaAOYiaY cipryacaTo, Kal 
Euedrev arywrerc0ar dovs On Tots UTOKpITas TA TommaTa. 
But this occurred in his 20th year: Conf. Laért. 111. 5. 6. 
about five years before the death of Sophocles. The Oidsro- 
deca of Meletus was exhibited in the same year with the 
IleAXapryoi of Aristophanes, which appears to have been a late 
comedy*. ‘I'he Oidirodera we may conjecture to have been 
& Tpioyia upon the story of (idipus. Barthelemy’ had 
supposed that the tetralogie lasted only about a century, and 
that they had ceased before the time of Aristotle. But 
Mr. Beckh himself has lately shewn from the evidence of a 
marble®, that they existed down to B. C. 345. And this is 
consistent with what is recorded of the younger Astydamas, 
who began to exhibit tragedy in B. C. 372, and yet com- 
posed satyrical dramas: Athen. x. p. 411. a. AotTvodmas o Tpa- 
eyucos ev Hpakdet catupixw. Suidas: Aortucauas 0 véos, 
vLoS TOU 7 poTépov-—opauaru auTov ‘HpakaAxs TAaTUpLKOS 
x.T.A. But as we have no reason for supposing that saty- 
rical dramas, after the perfection of tragedy, were ever ex- 
hibited alone, or substituted for tragedy’, it would follow 
that in the time of the younger Astydamas single dramas 
were not exhibited. ‘The practice, then, of ‘exhibiting fetra- 


4 See Fast. Hellen. Part. 1. Introd. p. xxx1v. b. Tables 399. 4. 

5 Mém. de l’Acad. tom. xxx1x. p. 172—179. Cet usage ne paroit étre 
conservé que pendant un siécle. p.180. Il faut observer qwil fut un temps 
ou les auteurs ne preésentoient plus quwune tragédie aw concours. Suivant 
Suidas, Sophocle fut le prémier qui se contenta dopposer une piece a une autre 
piece &c. p. 183. Le decret Demosth. Mid. p. 604. étant posterieur a ee 
des tetralogies, &c. 

6 See this fragment in Fast. Hellen. Part 111. p. 295. 

7 Mr. Boeckh observes, p. 126—127. Tvagicam satyricen non sustinuisse 


in scenam prodire nisi consociatam ad publicam communitatem cum trage- 
dirs. 
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logice had not ceased in the time of Sophocles; and, if that 
circumstance related by Suidas were true at all of the elder 
Sophocles (which I very much doubt"), that he exhibited 
single dramas, it would have been occasionally permitted 
only, and was not received into general use. 

The reasons assigned by Mr. Boeckh p. 106——107. for 
thinking that the Antigone and the @dipus Tyrannus, and 
the Philoctetes were singly exhibited are insufficient : Antigona 
sola non integra tetralogia preture honorem poéta sibi 
dicitur parasse. C£dipus Rex quum a Philocle victa traditur 
esse, nullis aliarum fabularum additis nominibus, videtur 
singillatim producta fuisse. De Philocteta didascalie, éd- 
day On emt LAaviia7ov' TT WTOS nv Zodoxrns. Ste, credo, 
scriptor non locutus esset, nist Philoctetam voluisset doctam 
singulariter significare. But the two first are mentioned 
singly because their superior merit made the question turn 
upon them; as Afschylus in Aristophanes, Ran. 1021. names 
the Erra émi OnBas singly. In the case of the Philoctetes 
only a particle or fragment of the didascalia is quoted. 'The 
competitors. of Sophocles are not named. ‘Thus the Hip- 
polytus of Euripides in B.C. 428 is named singly, and the 
Orestes in B.C. 408; but it would be rash to conclude 
that these were exhibited as single dramas. 

The whole opinion of Mr. Boeckh is founded upon that 
single argument, that the Antigone was the 32" drama: 
p: 143. Tota hec de Sophoclis fragmentis disputatio ea 
sententia nititur quam proposur, poétam post 56°" annum 
tantum dramatum numerum non fecisse: una cum hac et stat 
et cadit. But the words of the Scholiast are somewhat obscure : 
Arg. Antig. daci TOV Lopowrea newooOat THs év Lauw 
oT paTyyias evooKIyTAVTA eV ™ dwacKkanla TNS Avtuyouns. 
NéAcKTaAL O€ TO dpaua TOUTO TpLakooToV OevTEpov. The 
erammarian may mean to refer to tragedies only, without 


8 It may be suspected that if single tragedies were admitted at all, 
this would occur in the time of the younger Sophocles, during the depression 
of comedy, éxAurévtwyv Twv xopnyav. The same cause, the heaviness of the 
expence, would affect the tragic exhibitions at the same period ; and might 
produce an occasional representation of single dramas, although not a total 
change in the practice of giving ¢etralogiae. Suidas perhaps by an error 
applied to the elder Sophocles what in reality belonged to the younger. 
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computing the satyrical pieces: a mode of speaking not 
without example’, and adopted by Mr. Beckh. himself. 
The meaning, then, is obscure; and, if we were to adopt the 
opinion of Mr. Beeckh upon the number of genuine pieces, 
we should accept a conjecture in opposition to testimony, and 
this a conjecture founded upon a text of doubtful meaning. 
Sophocles obtained eighteen, twenty, or twenty-four 
times the first prize, and many times the second": If his 
first prizes were 18, 20, or 24, it is not probable that the 
first and second prizes collectively were fewer than thirty. 
Hence we should obtain thirty exhibitions. If these were 
all tetralogie (and but little weight is to be ascribed to 
the account in Suidas), we have 120 pieces. The assertion, 
then, of Aristophanes is not incredible, that Sophocles should 
have published 113 dramas. The fragments of Sophocles 
have been presented to us with many improvements in the 
excellent edition of Mr. Dindorf, Poétz Scenici Greci, 
p- 29-73. Many things are there corrected, and many 
things supplied. Some titles of dramas, which appear in 
Brunck and after him in the list of Mr. Boeckh, but which 


9 Thus Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 1155. tijv ’Opectiav ’Apicrapyos Kal ’AmoN- 
Awyios Tproyiav Aéyouvor, Xwpis Twv catvpikav. Casaubon. de Satyr. poési 
p. 124. Cur Aristarchus et Apollonius in tragicorum dramatis recensendis 
tantum tragediarum, non etiam satyricarum, rationem habuerint non est 
obscurum: ostendimus enim satyricas non inter seria opera esse habitas, sed tan- 
quam parerga. ‘That Aristophanes himself sometimes reckoned by tp.r0yia 
we may collect from Laert. 111. 61. 

10 Mr. Boeckh observes p. 131. speaking of the younger Sophocles, 
Cui nescio an nune 40 dramata nune 51 adscripta sint propter hoc ipsum, 
quod satyrica omitterentur modo, modo numerarentur. 

11 He has eighteen prizes in Diodorus, x1lI. 103. and twenty-four 
in Suidas. ‘Twenty were ascribed to him by Carystius of Pergamus: 
Auctor vite: vixas é\aBev eixocw, ws pynor Kaptotuos’ todas 6€ Kal OevTe- 
peta €XaBe. Some are inclined to suppose that nothing more is meant, when 
a dramatist is said devrepeta OY tpita AaBetv, than simply that he was second 
or third in merit, without any reference to an actual prize. But those who 
had the second place are distinctly said wx«éy: as in the didascalia of the 
Eipjjvn apud Dindorf. Scen. poet. Gree. p. 620. «al évixnoe TH dpdpaTi— 
apartos Bimrodus Kodak, dettepos *Apiotopadvys Eipyvy. Again Arg. Nub. 
Kpativos pev évixa Uutivy "Aperias dé Kovvw. The Connus had the second 
place. But if the second place was called a victory, we may reasonably 
conclude that a prize was assigned to the victor. 
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rested on no just authority, have been properly expunged 
by Mr. Dindorf. In reciting a list of the dramas, it will 
be proper to distinguish from the rest those which are named 
only in a single testimony. Many of these are only quoted 
by Hesychius; who, according to Porson, Tracts p. 138, 
is ‘so corrupt an author, that, when he is a solitary witness, 
his evidence ought to be received with great caution.” Some 
therefore, which are cited once may be corrupt titles. The 
[lepiAaos is numbered by Brunck, and by Mr. Beeckh after 
him, among the titles from Hesych. v. capmouavys. But 
as the reading in Hesychius is Tvpssaw, Mr. Dindorf pro- 
perly rejects this title and with much probability refers it 
to the Tvpw. Some again may be double titles. Until 
the sagacity of 'Toup discovered the true title, the HpakAxs 
ET! Tawapw was supposed to be two dramas, because Hesy- 
chius v. adadiay and Atheneus 1x. p. 375. d. quote Lod. 
ETL Tawapio, but Hesychius v. xvxAous, Pollux x. 110. 
Steph. Byz. v. Xwpa cite Lod. ev Hpakre? catrupiuw. But, 
if this error occurred in a drama which was attested by so 
many witnesses, how much more likely it is that similar 
errors would occur in the case of a drama which is quoted 
only once. In the following catalogue, then, of the dramas 
of Sophocles, those which are only once quoted are distin- 
guished from the rest by being without a number. 





1. A@auas TPO TEPOS. 11. AAkpuatov. 

2. ‘A@amas OEUTEPOS- 12. AXwadat TATUPOL- 

3. Alas Aoxpos. 13. "A muKos TATUPIKOS. 

4. Aias pac Tuyo pos- 14. Apdiapaos TATUPLKOS. 
5. Airyeus. 15. Apditpuwv. 

6. Ai@tomes. Avopopayy. 

Tle Aixnadwrt ives caTtupikov.” 16. ‘Avopouéca caTUpLKT. 
8. Axpiouos ry Aapiooatot. IY Avrnvopioat. 

Q. ‘AréEavopos.”® 18. Avriryovy. 

10. ‘AAnrns. 19. Atpevs 7 Muxyvaca. 


12 Brunck observes, Quantum ex exiguis fragmentis conjicere licet, saty~ 
ricum fuit hoe drama. 
13 This line in Waértius vii. 67. 
ws UIprapidnow éuepijs 6 BouxoXos, 
was perhaps a line of Sophocles, and from this tragedy. 
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20. Axa gUANOYos 4) ovv- ToXaos. 
dermvoy i oauvoervor | 42. ‘[azovoos. 
TAaTUPLKOD. 43. ‘Tqeryévera. 
21. AytAdews €pacrai catu- | 44. ‘Tyvevrai TaTUpOL. 
ptkov. "Tov. 
22. AaidaXos. 45. Kautkior 7 Miva. 
23. Aavan. 46. Kyoanriwv TaTUpLKOS. 
24, Atoyycvakos caTupixos.* KAutamyyorpa. 
25. Aodomes. AT. Kodyides. 
26. “EXévyns aairyow ocatu- | 48. Kpéouca. 
pikov. 49. Kpious TATUPLKY. 
27. “Eneéungs ry aos. 50. Kwdolt catvupor. 
28. Eziryovor. 51. Aakatvat. 
20. "Epis. 52. Aaoxowp. 
30. ‘EpipuaAn. 53. Anuvnat. 
31. “Epyuovn. 54. Medearypos. 
Evpunnros. Meprwr- 
32. EupvaXos. 55. Muooi. 
LwarTnpes. 56. Momos TATUPLKOS. 
33. ‘Hyexzpa. 57. Navaduos catamAewv.'® 
34. ‘Hpakrns Tl Tawapw ca- | 58. Navanrxos TUPKQEUS. 
TUMLKOS. 59. Navowxaa 4 wAvyT pie oa- 
35. ‘Hpryovn. TUPLKH. 
36. Oauupis." 60. Noy. 
37. Onoeus. =oavydopot. 
38. Oveorys ev Vikvov. 61. ‘Odvacevs axavOorAne yy 
39. Oveorns OEUTE POS. Niwzpa. 

Tau y.™ 62. ’Oduacevs patvomevos. 
40. "Ivayos catupikos. 63. OwWtrovs ert Korwvy. 
T&twv. 64. Otimous Tupavvos. 

41. ‘loBarns. Oivevs. 


14 Supplied by Mr. Dindorf from Bekker. Anecd. Gr. p. 385. 20. Conf. 
Schweigh. ad Athen. tom. XIII. p. 483. 

15 Rightly restored by Mr. Dindorf. Brunck had altered the title 
into “Ips. Conf. Schweigh. ad Athen. tom. 1x. p. 37. 

16 Add to the testimonies “Auctor vite Sophoclis.” 

17 Hujus fabule titulum deprehendit Werferus in schol. MS. Darmstad. 
Vide acta Philol. Monac. Tom. u. p. 515. Sophoclis fragm. p. 34. Oxon. 1827. 
Mr. Dindorf does not admit this title. 

18 Add to the testimonies Schol, Platon. p. 325. Bekker. 

Vor. 1.No, 1. L 
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65. Oivouaos 74 ‘Immodauea. | 81. T pimTodepos CaTupiKos- 
66. TlaXaunone. 82. Tpwidos TATUPLKOS. 
07. Llavowpa y odupoxorrot 83. TuumravicTa. 
caTupiKn. Tuvoap EWS. 
[TeXias. 84. Tupe TpOTEpa. 
68. IIyAeus. 85. Type devTépa. 
69. [loweéves. 86. “Y Pps TATUPLKT: 
70. IloAvidos 4 mavTets- 87. ‘Y dpodopor. 
71. [LoAvEevn. 88. Daiaxes. 
72. IIptasos. 89. Daidpa. 
[Tpoxpis. 90. DArw Ties. 
73. ‘PiCoromot. 91. DironryTns ev Anpvo. 
74. Ladpwvevs TATUPLKOS. 92. Dion ry T Ns ev T pota. 
75. Lwov. 93. Dies TpwTos TaTUpiKos. 
Liovgos. 94. Divers OevTEpos CaTupiKos- 
76. =«vOar. 95. Doiné. 
77. ZKvpvar. 96. Dpi€os. 
78. ‘Tevkpos. Dpvryes. 
79. Tnpevs. 97. Xpvong. 
80. ‘Toayivia. O08. ‘OpeOua. 





The preceding list contains 114 dramas, 16 of which are 
only quoted once. Of the remaining 98, 42 are quoted by 
Athenzeus; and, if we except two or three titles which are 
not so well attested as the rest, it is probable that the re- 
maining 95 or 96 belonged to the catalogue of 113 acknow- 
ledged by Aristophanes. 

Mr. Beeckh p. 119, 121, having given a list of 106 or 
109 titles, which in his opinion were partly the dramas of 
the elder Sophocles, partly of the younger, and partly of 
Iopho and others”, proceeds p. 127 to found an argument 
upon the number of satyrical pieces included in the list: 
Tot in Sophocleis reliquiis satyrica dramata sunt vie ut tum 
ubi nihil nisi tetralogias docuisset ac 113 ejus essent fabule 
omnia possent pro genuinis habert. He enumerates thirty; 
and remarks p. 125. Consentaneum est Sophoclem non mul- 
tas edidisse propterea quod subinde singula produxit dra- 
mata. schylus qui nihil edidit nisi tetralogias satyrica scrip- 


19 Harum igitur pars majoris Sophoclis est, pars minoris ceterorumque 
Sophocleorum poetarum. 
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sit haud plura quindecim. Euripidis pauciora sunt. Octo 
omnino scripsit, teste Thom. Mag. Aischylo rpwreia dedit Me- 
nedemus apud Laért. 11.133. Post hune celeberrimi Acheus, 
Pratinas, Aristeas. Sed Sophocles in hoc neque primus neque 
secundus neque adeo tertius. He concludes therefore, p. 131, 
that many of these satyrical pieces belonged to the younger 
Sophocles: Pars harum fabularum Sophoclht majori certissime 
tribuenda est, pars Iophontis, pars minoris Sophoclis videtur 
fuisse, cui nescio an nunc 40 dramata nunc 51 adscripta sint 
propter hoc ipsum, quod Satyrica omitterentur modo, modo 
numerarentur. 

If the genuine pieces of Sophocles were 113, according 
to Aristophanes, this number would not contain thirty saty- 
rical dramas. But in Mr. Boeckh’s list of thirty the following 
have been placed in this class without sufficient authority ; 
*Ipess "Ipixdos TT POTEPOS, "T@uxdos OeUTEpos, Zwotypes, ‘lupra- 
viotat, Daiaces. For the Tuuranora: there is no other 
argument than the name: p. 130. T'ympanistas addidi meo 
arbitrio, neque enim tragadie hie potest titulus esse, qui 
mec ab argumento nec a choro posset desumptus esse. ‘This 
is insufficient to decide the question. For the ®aiaxes he 
has two arguments: 1. the name: p- 130. Nec quomodo 
Pheaces tragedice materiam potuerint prebere video. 2. 
p- 131. Satyrica indoles elucet e reliquiis. Lex. MS. apud 
Brunck. [ Bekker. Anecd. Gr. p. 82. 32] aptupata ovy ndvc- 
waTa : Lopoxdys Patagw. Locum servavit Atheneus 11. p. 
67. f. 67. aptuuata elipyrau Tapa Zopoxher, Kat Popas. 
apTuuara. Idem Ibid. ro dé enya KELTQL Tapa Zopoxnrer ° 
“Eyo paryetpos apTVcw copes. Hoc Brunckius censet ex 
comedia esse, Valckenarius Sophoclis nomen corrigendo abi- 
git: neuter verum vidit ; sed ex eadem satyrica fabula Phe- 
acibus unde et pregressum habuit hoc Atheneus repetitt. 
But this word in Sophocles occurs elsewhere: Hesych. ap- 
TUMact 209. @M.ivet. Herodian. apud Dindorf. fr. 2p No. 
305. op. ev Kydarion TaATUpLKED gyor* Kai On TL Kal Tap- 
€lKa TwY apTULaT wy ‘Yao Tou cearos. And we cannot 
safely affirm that the line in which uaryerpos occurs is quoted 
from the Pheaces and not from the Cedalion or from the 
Phineus, both of which are cited by Athenzeus upon other 
occasions. The Zwarnpes is a drama only named in a single 
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testimony; of which therefore we can determine nothing”. 
Of the “IdixAos a. B’. he speaks as follows: Schol. Gd. Col. 
791. citat Sophoclem in Idixreia quod proculdubio recte 
Meursius mutavit év “Idicdet a adeo ut necesse sit fursse 
etiam “Iducréa 3’, atque ad Iphiclem (minus recte ad Ov- 
clem) Brunckius refert hec Pollucis x. 39. kat TUAn o€ Tap 
Evmoduwi éorw év tots Kodake kat mapa Looker ev TW 
‘loxAe? (leg. Idurder) heryovtt’ AAA Kat Awoppapy TvAera 
—quod fragmentum satyricam conditionem satis ostendit, 
presertim si Eupolidi compositum reputes esse. No infer- 
ence can be drawn from this mention of Sophocles with a 
comic poet. He is so mentioned by Athenzeus Iv. p. 183. e. f. 
ZomokAys ev Muocots kat ev Oauupa, ‘Apis ropavns 6 ev 
Aaradevot, Kat Oecoroumos ev [Invedorn, Evaodus 0 ev 
Barras. But the Mysi and the Thamyris were tragedies. 
Again, III. p. 100. a. Apiotodavns ev Pypuraon, Lopokrns 
ev Tupor, EvBovdos ev AodXwn, are quoted together for the 
use of the word yopracew. But the T'yro was not a saty- 
rical piece. The Jphiclus however is a corrupt title. ‘The 
only testimonies are Schol. Soph. Cid. Col. ev Iducdeta which 
is also the reading of the Laurentian MS. apud Elmsleium. 
Pollux x. 39. ev 7@ ‘Toxdec. and Etym. Magn. Bov@oin. Zod. 
ovouaxAer. It is properly therefore omitted by Dindorf. We 
are indebted to Brunck for the *Tpus caTupiKn, who _ substi- 
tutes "Tus for ”Epus upon conjecture. The "Epis is thrice 
quoted: the *Ipus nowhere. ‘hese six, then, we may reject. 
Even the @ivevs devrepos is very doubtful; and the reasons 
of Brunck for omitting it are cogent. 

There remain, then, as far as can be now ascertained, about 
twenty-four dramas of this class. But, if they were twenty- 
five or twenty-six, when we compare the dramatic life of Sopho- 
cles with that of Afschylus, we shall not think this number 
in a space of 63 years a larger proportion than fifteen or 
sixteen in 43 years. It 1s concluded rather too hastily 
that Sophocles was far inferior to other poets in this de- 
partment. The opinion which placed him below Achezeus 
is not delivered as the general sense of antiquity, but only 


20 Mr. Boeckh p. 128. merely remarks, Quid obstet quo minus satyrica 
Fabula habeatur equidem non video. 
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as the judgment of one individual. ‘The satyrical pieces of 
Sophocles are as frequently quoted as his tragedies. Nor 
is the question quite accurately stated if we say that A’schylus 
composed only fifteen satyrical dramas, and Euripides only 
eight. Only this number indeed was preserved in writing 
and descended to posterity: but a greater number was 
composed by both; since it is not to be supposed that 
A&schylus exhibited only fifteen tetralogia, and Euripides 
only eight. The question therefore is, how it came to pass 
that, while out of the whole number which Adschylus com- 
posed, only fifteen were preserved, and out of the whole 
number of Euripides only eight, so large a proportion re- 
mained of the satyrical pieces of Sophocles. To determine 
this, we may take into the account the probable relation 
which the published dramas bore to the number of victories. 
Many unsuccessful pieces might be suppressed. Perhaps 
two thirds of the satyrical dramas of Euripides were never 
published. Yet again, many dramas which failed in ob- 
taining the prize were preserved in writing. If this had 
not been so, many of the 69 tragedies of Euripides would 
never have descended to posterity. Even dramas which 
were not acted at all—adid0axta—were sometimes published : 
Athen. vi. p. 270. a. But if the poet sometimes published 
unsuccessful pieces, it is reasonable to suppose that he would 
not fail to publish those which had been favourably received. 
This may explain why the satyrical pieces of Sophocles were so 
many. Auschylus gained fifteen prizes, and accordingly fifteen 
satyrical dramas were preserved: Euripides had only five; and 
only eight satyrical pieces appeared among his works. But 
Sophocles had twenty or twenty-four. Hence twenty-four 
satyrical dramas might be extant. Upon this objection, 
however, founded on the number of satyrical dramas, Mr. 
Beeckh himself appears to rely but little, since we have seen 
already that he considers another proposition to be the sole 
argument with which the cause must stand or fall. 
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EARLY IONIC PHILOSOPHERS. 





Tue ancient Ionic philosopher Anaximenes intervened 
between Anaximander and Anaxagoras. I have _ endea- 
voured on a former occasion to reconcile the dates which 
are assigned with the facts which are recorded. The obser- 
vations of Mr. Ritter upon these early philosophers have 
led me to reconsider the subject. His arguments, as they 
are translated by Mr. Kruger’, are delivered in the following 
terms: Anaximenis etas non facile definiri potest. Cur auc- 
toritati plurimum sit tribuendum si circumspicias, non temere 
rejecerim que ex Apollodoroe tradit Laértius 11. 3. Kai yerye- 
vyTae pev, Kaba yow ‘A7roANOdwpos, TH e€nKkooTNn TpiTn 
ONUPLTLAOL, ETEAEUTHTE O€ Tept THY Lapdewv adkwow. De 
mortis tempore quod addit etsi offensioni est, tamen, si 
Sardes 499 ab Ionibus captas dict statuas, certe non eusistit 
repugnantia; quanquam fiert potest ut hoc non ab Apollodoro 
traditum sit. Hic profecto prorsus rejiciendum est quod 
Lonict philosophi alter ab altero disciplinam accepisse pro- 
duntur. Quod quam improbabile sit hic tantum ex temporum 
rationibus docebo : 

Thales nascitur Ol. 35. 1. Secundum Apollodorum. 
Anaximander nascitur 42. 2. Sec. eundem Apollodorum. 
moritur 58. 2. aut non multo post. 








Anaximenes nascitur 55. Secundum Suid. 
63.  Secundum Apollodor. 
floret 58. Sec. Pseudo—Origenem. 


Anaxagoras nascitur 70. 
moritur 88. 1. 


Diogenem Apolloniatam Anaxagora posteriorem esse omnes 
auctores consentiunt. 





1 Confer Fastos Hellenicos conversos a C.G. Kruegero, p. 376. 
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Lex his rationibus perdifficile est assequi quomodo inter 
Anaximandrum et Anaximenem et Anaxagoram conjunctio 
intercedere potuerit. St Anaximenem Anaximandro magistro 
usum esse sumas, amplectare necesse est quod Origenes per- 
sonatus tradit; Anaximenem Ol. 58 floruisse. Quodsi 32° 
etatis anno eum floruisse statuas (quum axun philoso- 
phorum fere 40° etatis anno adscribi soleat), Ol. 50 natus 
fuerit, ut 80 annos habuerit quo tempore Anaxagoras natus 
est ac proinde prope centum annorum fuerit quo tempore 
Anaxagoram instituerit. Etiam major natu fuisset quo 
tempore Diogenem Apolloniatam institueret. Neque tamen 
usquam a veteribus annumeratur iis qui admodum grandes 
natu obissent. Sed quum que veteres de Anaximandri et 
Anaximenis ctate scripta reliquerunt parum certa sint, 
tis potius nitor que certiora tradiderunt de Thaletis et 
Anaxagore temporibus. A Thaletis natali tempore ad 
Anaxagore mortem minimum 53 Olympiades sive 212 anni 
fuerunt; quod spatiwm quatuor philosophi alter altert disci- 
plinam tradentes explesse sumuntur. Jam si etatem 30 anno- 
rum statuimus, hoc spatium septem, si 33 annorum, amplius 
sex etates complectitur. Quid quod, si etati 40 annos tribur- 
mus, huic spatio quinque etates et duodecom anni insunt. 

It would be inaccurate to consider these 212 years as 
four generations, which were in reality five; bemmg measured 
from the birth of Thales. Four generations would be 
measured from his axuy. Nor is the mean length of gene- 
rations properly applied in this case. An average is only 
true when applied to a sufficient number of successions. That 
which is true of ten or twenty reigns or generations may be 
false when applied to four. Thus the 31 kings of England 
from A.D. 1066 to 1760 reigned 694 years, which will give, 
as Dr. Hales remarks, 222 years to each: but this proportion 
will not be true of four. Henry III. and his three suc- 
cessors relgned 161 years; an average of 401 years to each; 
but James If. and his three successors reigned only 43; 
an average of less than 11 years. A proportion, then, which 
may be true in general may be false in a particular case; 
and, although ten successions of philosophers might not 
occupy 42 years each, yet this amount might be true of 
four or five. The space of 212 years from the birth of Thales 
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to the death of Anaxagoras, taken, according to Mr. Ritter’s 
mode of reckoning, as four successions, gives an average of 
53 years to each. The probability of this will be best illus- 
trated by a comparison with similar successions, where the 
facts are known. From the birth of Diogenes of Sinopé 
B. C. 412 to the death of Zeno B.C. 263 are three successions 
and 149 years, or nearly 50 years to each. If we place the 
death of Zeno, with Laértius, at B.C. 259, we have 153 years, 
and 51 to each. Again, from the axkuy of Aristarchus 
B.C. 156 to A.D. 18, when Strabo was still living, are 
174 years; which will give at the least 204 years from the 
birth of Aristarchus to the death of Strabo; and the pro- 
portion in that case would be 51 years to each; Strabo being 
the fourth from Aristarchus*. From the birth of Isocrates 
B.C. 436 to the accession of Attalus I. B.C. 241, when Nean- 
thes of Cyzicus was still writing, are 195 years; and yet 
Neanthes was the third from Isocrates*, which gives an 
average for the three successions of 65 years to each: and 
this period is computed not to the death of Neanthes but 
to a date at which he was still living. The difficulty, then, 
does not lie in the extent of the whole period but in the 
dates assigned to Anaximenes, which are confused through 
corruption in the texts. 


2 See Fast. Hellen. Part m. p. 554. In referring to that volume, 
it may be permitted to correct an error which occurs in p. 98. at the 
year 149: where for “The first law at Rome against bribery at 
elections” the reader will substitute ‘The first law at Rome de pecuniis 
repetundis.” The first law against bribery at elections we know from 
Livy vu. 15. to have been proposed by the tribune C. Peetelius, in 
B.C. 355. The question here is concerning a law of a different character. 
The laws repetundarum provided against public functionaries taking money, 
&c. in the execution of their office. The law of L. Piso referred to func- 
tionaries in the provinces. By subsequent laws repetundarum the provi- 
sions were extended to functionaries at Rome, and to judges receiving bribes. 
Again, at 83. 3. p. 153. 1. 11—23, omit “ Polyhistor—filius.” I have been 
misled by Berkelius 1. c. by Vossius p. 145. and by Jonsius p. 197., who 
all suppose Alexander of Cotiaium to be Alexander Polyhistor. But that 
grammarian was a distinct person from Polyhistor, and flourished more 
than 200 years later, being the preceptor of Aristides, by whom he is cele- 
brated in a piece entitled éai "AXeEdvopw émitdquos. 

3 Ibid. p. 25. 
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Thales was born about the year B.C. 639, and survived 
B.C. 546: Anaxagoras lived B.C. 500—428. These pro- 
positions are sufficiently established. The Chronology of 
Anaximander is also consistently delivered. He was born 
Ol. 42. 3. B.C. 610: The author of the work ascribed to 
Origen, tom. iv. p. 236. ed. Oberthur: ovros eryevero Kata 
ETOS TpiToy THS TéEcoapaKkocTHs devTépas odvumiacos. He 
was in his sixty-fourth year in Ol. 58.2. B.C. 547: Apollon. 
apud Laért. These numbers therefore agree. He flourished 
in Ol. 51. 4. B. C. 573: Euseb. Chron. Ol. 51. 4. Anaaimander 
physicus cognoscebatur. This would be his 38th year ac- 
cording to the Pseudo—Origen and Apollodorus. He is 
mentioned by Pliny H.N. 11. 8. at Ol. 58: Obliquitatem 
(signifert circuli) intellexisse—Anaximander Milesius tradi- 
tur Olympiade quinquagesima octava. 'These dates are all 
consistent with each other, and there will be no difficulty 
in the time of Anaximander, if we understand Polycrates 
named in Apollodorus to be the elder Polycrates tienen 
testimonies, then, to the times of Thales, Anaximander and 
Anaxagoras are sufficient. But between the death of Thales 
and the birth of Anaxagoras is a space of about 46 years, 
or nearly that amount. Thales survived B.C. 546:. Anax- 
imander died soon after 547. The deaths, then, of these 
two philosophers occurred about the same time: which leaves 
the whole of these 46 years to be occupied by Anaximenes, 
who would accordingly be of mature age 46 years before 
the birth of Anaxagoras his disciple. 

Mr. Ritter is inclined to accept the dates for Anaximenes 
which are delivered to us, and to reject the accounts which 
connect him with Anaxagoras. I should prefer on the 
contrary to reject the dates, and adhere to the facts. ‘The 
connexion of these two philosophers is attested by many 


4 Apollod. apud Laert. m. 2. dkudoavtd ry padiora Kata TModuKpdétyy Tov 
Sduov tipavvov. Suid. v. "IBuxos: "IBuvxos—eis Vduov HOev Ste adtas 7pxe 
TloAvKpatns 6 TOV TUpavvov TaTHp. xpdvos dé oUTOS 6 éwl Kpoicov, ohuuTias vd'~ 
Croesus began to reign Ol. 54.4. But he was associated with his father, 
and probably visited by Solon, before that date. See F. H. Part 1m. p. 296. 
We may therefore place the reign of Polycrates 1. at B.C. 564, about 
32 years before the reign of Polycrates u. and this would agree with the 
47th year of Anaximander. 


Vor. l. .No; 1. M 
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concurrent authorities. That Anaximander taught Anaxi- 
menes is recorded by Cicero Acad. Iv. 37. Anaximenes Anaxi- 
mandri auditor: And not only Laértius 11. 6. Clemens 
Strom. 1. p. 301. A. Harpocratio v. ‘Avagaryopas, Augustine 
Civ. D. vir. 2. Simplicius in Aristot. phys. Auscult. p. 6. b. 
but Cicero Nat. Deor. 1. 11. and Strabo xiv. p- 645. confirm 
the account that Anaxagoras was taught by Anaximenes. 
The accounts indeed which deliver the succession in the 
Ionic school have been questioned by some. Arguing from 
the silence of Plato and Aristotle®, and from the difference 
which is remarked in the doctrines of the early philosophers ®, 
they assert that this succession is the invention of a later 
age’. The silence of Plato and Aristotle is not decisive 
because these only mention the early philosophers incidentally, 
and do not profess to deliver their history. With respect 
to the terms dc:adoyos THs oyoAns and other such expressions, 
it may be admitted that the writers of a later age have used 
a language drawn from the practice of their own times: and 
especially since this term is applied to Anaximander, who 
is called Oadov d1adoxos- But, as Anaximander and Thales 
died at the same time (if the account of Apollodorus is accu- 
rately reported), it is sufficiently manifest that the relation 
of master and disciple, which subsisted between these two, 
is described by an inappropriate term. But yet, although 
we admit the inaccuracy of their language, borrowed from 
the usage of their own times, we cannot safely deny all 
credit upon this point to those writers who lived less than 
four centuries after the death of Thales, and who wrote 
while the entire works of the philosophers were still extant. 


5 Schaubach fragm. Anaxag. p. 4. Quamquam Anaxagoras in nonnullis 
locis discipulus Anaximenis fuisse fertur, tamen hoc nusquam apud Platonem 
vel Aristotelem dictum reperies. 

6 Panzerbieter Diog. Apollon. p. 9. Anaaimandrum non secutum esse 
Thaletis dogmata sed novam aliquam proposuisse philosophiam demonstra- 
tione non eget ; qua de causa constanter negandum videtur eum Thaletis in 
schola fuisse successorem. 

7 Panzerbieter Ibid. Manifesto apparet omnem hanc eorum successionem 
Jictam esse nulloque prorsus nixam firmo fundamento ac tum demum inventam 
quum ciadoxav scriptores exsistere capissent, quorum antiquissimi quos 
novimus Sotion et Sosicrates vix duo a. C.n. se@cula vixisse videntur. 
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Although then we may allow that schools of philosophy in 
the literal sense, in which the successive teachers received 
and transmitted particular opinions, were of a later age, yet 
we may believe that Anaximander was the disciple of Thales, 
Anaximenes of Anaximander, and Anaxagoras of Anaximenes, 
as Phedo Aristippus and Plato were the disciples of Socrates, 
and Aristotle the disciple of Plato, although each afterwards 
pursued independent views of his own. 


With respect to the dates cited by Mr. Ritter, we may 
observe that Laért. 1. 3. cannot be relied upon as genuine. 
If we interpret Sapdewv ddAwors, with Mr. Ritter, to mean 
the capture in 499 (which, as the text stands, would alone 
be intelligible), in that case Anaximenes would have lived 
only twenty-nine years; which is inconsistent with what is 
recorded of this philosopher. The date in Suidas affixed 
to the capture of Sardis—ev TH vé oAUmTIadL eV T™ Lap- 
dew adwoer—is evidently corrupt. I believe, indeed, that 
Apollodorus was the original source of Suidas as well as of 
Laértius; and we may gather from both the passages that 
Apollodorus connected Anaximenes with the mention of the 
capture of Sardis by Cyrus in B.C. 546, but the meaning 


is obscured by the corrupt and mutilated state of the text 
of Laértius °. 


The term axun is of very wide extent. Timotheus is 
sald axuaCew at the age of 48 or 55°. Arcesilaiis is affirmed 
by Apollodorus yxuaxevat, when he was under twenty” 
We may suppose Anaximenes, like Arcesilaiis, to have been 


g Eudocia p. 55. has these passages: “Avatiuavdpos—éteredtyoev &EnKov- 
TOUTYS, akuacas paduota Kata LoAvKpatny tov Sapov tipavvov. ’ Avakimwéevns— 
ovros Tov Biov KatéotpeWe Tepl tiv Sdpdewv &Awow. In the first passage Eu- 
docia seems to have given an inaccurate account. From the second we may 
collect that the text of Laertius m. 3. was in the same state in the eleventh 
century as at present. Corsini F. A. tom. mi. p. 112. understands Laertius 
to have confounded Anaximander with Anaximenes: Voces transferendas 
putaverim ut in illo legatur yeyévntat wept Sapdewy wow éeTeAcbTHGE OE Ey’ 
dduumiddr.  Errorem inde profluxisse suspicor quod Laertius Anaximandri 
simulque Anaximenis tempora misere confuderit. Itaque sic statuo: Anax- 
imandrum Ol. 63. obiisse. But this is incompatible with Apollodorus. If 
Anaximander died per’ 6dXivyov—a short time after Ol. 58. 2. he did not 
survive that period twenty years. 


9 See F.H. Part 11. p. 93. 10 Ibid. p. 179. 
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under twenty when this term is applied to him at Ol. 58. 1”, 
and to have lived till the 19th year of Anaxagoras Ol. 74. 3. 
B. C. 482: this would extend his life to 86 years. Mr. Ritter 
observes that Anaximenes is not recorded among those who 
attained an advanced age. This objection, however, is not 
decisive. The text in Laértius appears to be mutilated. 
Phlegon only names those who attained 100 years and upwards. 
Lucian in his enumeration omits many names. He omits 
Diogenes of Sinope, who lived to near the age of 90°": 
Dionysius of Heraclea, who lived 80 years”: Pindar, who 
lived 804: Alexis the comic poet, who attained to 106 14 
It is not incredible, then, that he should have omitted 
Anaximenes. 

Diogenes of Apollonia is asserted by Mr. Ritter to be 
placed after Anaxagoras by the consent of all authors. This 
observation is inaccurate. He is called indeed younger than 
Anaxagoras by Sidonius Apollinaris xv. 91. who flourished 
in A.D. 470. But Antisthenes apud Laért. 1x. 57. and 
Augustine Civ. D. vii1. 2. affirm that he heard Anaximenes: 
And in the account of Laértius l. c. nv ev rots ypovors KaTa 
Avagaryopav. ‘These three testimonies, then, contradict the 
account of Sidonius. Clemens Al. Protrept. p. 42. C. ‘Ava&- 
pevns—w Atoryévys totepov o AToAkwmaTns KaTnKodovOyseD- 
Neither does this passage place Diogenes below Anaxagoras. 
Stobeus Eclog. lib. 1. p. 796. Heeren. Avagtaryopas, ‘Avakt- 
pevns, Apyedaos, Aroyevns, aepwon (TH Wuyyv). Plutarch. 
de Placit. p. 898. D. ot azo Ava€aryopov aepoewon ENEVOV- 
It would be a wrong conclusion to infer from hence, 
that Diogenes is placed below Anaxagoras; for in that case 
Anaximenes would also be below him. It appears from 
the mention of Anaximenes, that the author of the fuller 
account preserved by Stobzeus did not intend to recite the 
names in the order of time; and it would seem that the 
author of the epitome in the works of Plutarch, finding 


11 Auctor apud Origen. tom. Iv. p. 238. ’Ava£ipévns ijxuace tepl eros 
TpaTov THS TevtnKoaTHs Oydons OupTLddos. It is very possible that for éros A 
we may read éros A. or Ol. 58. 4=B.C. 545. which would be equivalent 
to his 23rd year according to the dates here proposed. 

12 Laért. vi. 76. 13 Idem vil. 167. 

14 See Fast. Hellen. Part 11. p. 57. 15 Ibid. p. 175. 
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Anaxagoras at the head of the list in the original passage, 
for the sake of a compendious expression, ignorantly or care- 
lessly classed them together, as o: amo ‘Avakaryopov. There 
remains a passage of Simplicius, quoted by Panzerbieter 
Diog. Apollon. p. 5. Auoyévns o ‘Arod\Awnatys oyedov 
VEWTATOS ryeryovws TOV mepl TavTa oxohacavrey Ta [eV 
hetara TypmePopmpevns yevpahe, Ta Mev KATA Avataryopav 
Ta o€ kata Aevkirmov Aeywv. Mr. Panzerbieter observes, 
Hoc, opinor, dicere voluit, “ post Anaxagoram”: id enim 
ex us que dixerat, oxe0ov vewratos, elucet. I do not 
think these words imply so much. Simplicius is there sur- 
veying the different opinions of the physical philosophers. 
He mentions Thales: comm. in Aristot. phys. ausc. p. 6. 
Oahys dé TPWTOS TapacéooTat THY Tept puoews io Topiay 
TOLS TEX ow expyvat, ToANwY me kau addwv mporyeryove- 
pe WS Kal Ocodppactw Ookel, autos € TONU OLeveryKOV 
EKELVWY, WS amtoxpu vat TavTas TOUS TT 0 avtov. He then 
notices Hippasus and Heraclitus. ‘Then Anaximander; of 
whom he remarks ovtos dé ovk addotoupevouv Tov TTOLYELOV 
THY ‘yéverw Tote, GAN aToKpWwoMevwy TeV EvavTiWy oa 
TNS QLOLoU KLUNTEWS” O10 KQL TOLS Tel ‘Avataryopav TOUTOV 
[sc. Anaximandrum] ‘ApiororedXys ovvetagev, where evi- 
dently nothing more is meant than that Anaximander and 
Anaxagoras had arrived at the same conclusion. Anaxi- 
menes is next mentioned —‘Avagiuevys Evpvotpatov Mirnoatos, 
ETaipos ryeryovws Avatiuavopov —and then Diogenes: where 
the qualified expression oyedov vewratos — ‘almost the 
youngest ”—— will not express that he was younger than 
Anaxagoras; and xara Ava€ayopay will mean no more than 
a conformity of doctrine, such as he before remarked in 
the case of Anaximander. Only one writer, then, out of 
seven testimonies here produced, distinctly places Diogenes 
below Anaxagoras; and his account is very much outweighed 
by three earlier authors, who relate that Diogenes was con- 
temporary with Anaxagoras and the disciple of Anaximenes, 
Some modern critics indeed affirm from the internal evi- 
dence of fragments that Diogenes preceded Anaxagoras ". 


16 Schaubach fragm. Anaxag. p. 6. Inter utrumque (Anawim. et Anaxag.) 
ponendum esse Diogenem Apolloniatem ostendit Schleiermacherus. p. 32. Inter 
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The remains, however, of these two philosophers are too 
scanty to enable us to form a judgment upon this point. 
That Anaxagoras wrote in advanced life we may gather 
from Aristotle Met. 1. 3. p. 843. B. ‘Avataryopas O KAaCoue- 
vlog TH mev nduKia TT POT € (0S dv ’EpaedoxAéous Tos 0 Epryots 
vatepos. That another was supposed to have preceded him 
in the first hint of his grand doctrine, we also know from 
Aristotle, Ibid. p. 844. A. qdavepws mev OvV Ava€aryopay 
iomev aWauevov ToUTwy Tav Our, aiTiav O| EXEL TPOTEPOV 
‘Epuotumos o KraCouertos eiveiv'’. But we know again that 
Diogenes wrote after the fall of the stone at Af gospotami: 
that is, after B.C. 468'*, the 33d year of Anaxagoras. But 
which of the two published his opinions first, 1s not to be 
gathered with certainty. The conclusion of the editor of 


the fragments of Diogenes is the most reasonable” ; that 


Anaximenem et Anaxagoram ponendum esse dixi secutus Schleiermacherum, 
qui ipsam Diogenis doctrinam non coherere ostendit cum Anaxagore, ve- 
rum potius cum Anaximenis placitis. Panzerbieter demonstravit Diogenem 
Apolloniatem fuisse equalem Anaxagore, sed ita ut Diogenes paullo major 
esset. 

17 Conf. Simplic. comm. in Phys. auscult. p. 321. a. 

18 The testimonies to the time of this fact are these: Mar. Par. ep. 58. 
ad’ ov év Aiyos jwotapots 6 NiBos érrecev—éeTn H HII dpyovtos ’AOynvynot Oeayevidou 
[ Ol. 78.1. B.C. 468]. Plin. H.N. 11. 58. Celebrant Greci Anaxagoram 
Clazomenium Olympiade 78.2 |B. C. 467]. predixisse celestium lterarum 
scientia quibus diebus sawum casurum esse e sole, &c. Euseb. Chron. Ol. 
79. 1. [ 78. 4.] Glarea in AAgypto [“sic legit interpres Armen. pro Aiyés 
motauots.”’ Edit. | de celo pluit. In Laért. mu. 12. the passage is mutilated : 
éwi apxovTos AimidXov AiBov é€ oipavod weceiv. é7l apy. Avoaviov Scal. ad Euseb. 
Kuhnius ad Laert. 1. c. Aiuidtov. Videtur male coaluisse hac vow ex Av re- 
siduo ex nomine archontis, sive Avoavias fuerit | Ol. 78. 3.] sive Avoifeos 
[ Ol. 78. 4..] e¢ ptrov quod ad sequens ribov pertinet. The passage perhaps 
stood originally thus: ém) dpxovtos Anpotiwvos pidov NiPov. Ancient autho- 
rities are not all agreed in the year of this event: and Demotion, who was 
archon Ol. 77. 3., is as near the date of the marble as Lysanias or Lysi- 
theus. That Diogenes of Apollonia referred to this fact is attested by 
Stobeus Eclog. Phys. 1. 1. p. 508. Heeren. and Theodoret. Ocpazeut. IV. 
tom. Iv. p. 797. 

19 Panzerbieter p. 19, 20. Colligi posse videntur hec: Erat e@qualis 
Diogenes Anaxagore: ita ut aut ante Anaxagoram vel eodem tempore 
quo ille philosophiam suam excogitaret libroque perscriberet aut certe non 


multo post, priusquam Anaxagore doctrina libris innotescere famamque 
assequi cepisset. 
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they flourished together, and might have been engaged at 
the same time independently of each other in philosophical 
speculations. ‘The chronology, then, of Anaximenes will not 
be embarrassed by the times of Diogenes of Apollonia. If 
he was of about the same age as Anaxagoras, he might at 


the same time in early youth have heard the lessons of 
Anaximenes. 
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ON CERTAIN CONSTRUCTIONS 


OF THE 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 





I. On the Construction of the Relative Pronouns or Relative 
Particles with the Subjunctive Mood without av. 


Tue critics who have noticed the construction of the rela- 
tive pronouns or relative particles with the subjunctive mood 
without av, have considered it merely as a poetical licence, 
and have not pointed out any difference of meaning between 
the subjunctive mood with and without av. Porson on Orest. 
v. 141., Monk on Alcestis, v. 76., Blomfield on Seven against 
Thebes, v. 243. 

The subjunctive mood expresses contingent events, pos- 
sible upon the present and actual hypothesis of circumstances. 
The particle av joined with a verb refers the action expressed 
by the verb to its conditions. When therefore it is jomed 
with a mood of a verb expressing a contingent event, it con- 
nects the contingent event with its conditions, and denotes 
that, under the conditions stated or implied, the event is not 
merely contingent but consequent. ‘This is evidently its force 
with the optative mood in independent sentences. Its force 
with the subjunctive mood is the same: only, as the conditions 
of contingent events expressed in the subjunctive mood are 
not arbitrary or imaginary, but merely actual circumstances, 
they are not expressed in any distinct clause, although refer- 
ence is made to them by the particle ap. 

Here it may be objected, that, according to this expla- 
nation, the subjunctive mood with av would become equivalent, 
sometimes to the present, but more frequently to the future 
indicative. And so in fact it would in independent sentences. 
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A contingent event would be affirmed as consequent upon 
actually existing premises. I conceive that the very fact that 
such a construction would be a superfluous circumlocution, 
that it would express nothing more than could be signified 
more simply by the future indicative, is the reason why in 
the Attic dialect, in what may be considered as the perfect 
state of the Greek language, the construction of the subjunctive 
with gy in independent sentences was rejected. [loz Quy ; 
is grammatical: zo. av puye ; is pronounced ungrammatical, 
because it says awkwardly what is said more directly by woz 
MevEouar; but it must be remembered that such a construction 
is merely obsolete; not ungrammatical, that is, unmeaning, 
from the very nature of the language. In the Homeric poems 
the subjunctive with xe or xev or av is actually employed in 
independent sentences: e. g. 


Il. A. 137. et dé ke py dwwot, eyo Cé Kev avTos EAwpat 


y) b ~ 


\ \ td \ \ of. > ~ e / 
184. TyHv Mev EYW GUY VHL T ERY KGL EMOLS ETAPOLOL 
/ a ? \ O , > oof 4 io , 
TEepryw eyw oe k ayw Botonioa kaddXurapnov 
, Ban , f 
avTos iwy KALTLAVOE. 


See also Il. A. 205. B. 488. I. 416. Od. a. 396. y. 325, &c. 
Here it is evidently equivalent to the future indicative. 

In the dependent clauses of sentences the force of the 
construction of av with the subjunctive mood is modified by 
its connexion with the relative pronouns or relative particles, 
which express the subject, object, or circumstances of the 
action. In this case the presence of ay denotes that the ac- 
tion itself is considered as consequent, and not merely con- 
tingent: but still it is left uncertain and contingent, who or 
what may be the subject, object, or circumstances of the 
action. Thus in A€sch. Eum. 33. uavtevopar yap ws av 
nynrar Qeos, it is assumed as certain that the god guides the 
Pythia in some way, but in what way is left uncertain. Thue. 
VII. 62. dAXws TE Kal THS yNS, ANY Ooov av oO TECOS Huov 
éméxn, modeutas ovons. That their army was at all times 
in possession of some part of the shore was an undeniable 
fact; but of how great a part at any time, is left undeter- 
mined. It is unnecessary to multiply examples of this con- 


struction. 


Morb. No. 2. N 
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But when the particle ay is not inserted, not only the 
subject, object, or circumstances of an action are not defined, 
but the action itself is represented as contingent and un- 
certain, not as consequent or certain. This construction 
therefore may be used sometimes by negligence or licence, 
where the full construction with adv would be more exact: 
sometimes it may be difficult to assign a reason, why one con- 
struction should be used rather than the other: but more com- 
monly there is a peculiar force and propriety in the construction 
without av, and the insertion of the particle would impair 
or destroy the meaning. 

For example: in AUsch. Eum. vv. 321—4. @varov Toiow 
avTouprytat Cupmer wow [aATALOL, TOLS ouaprety, opp av yav 
vmedOn, if av were inserted in the first clause, it would imply 
that there always were mortals whom such events had befallen: 
‘“to whomsoever of mortals have befallen, &c.” Now however 
this is not distinctly implied; and the meaning rather is, “if 
to any mortals have befallen, &c.” On the other hand, as 
it is certain that the murderer will die at some time, though 
it is uncertain how long the intervening time may be, the 
ay in the last clause could not with propriety be omitted. 

In Eurip. Elect. v. 972. é7ov 6 “AqoAAwv oKatos Ny TIVES 
copot ; the meaning is, ‘‘if in any case Apollo be ignorant, 
in such a case Ee are wise?” If the sentence ran thus, 
érov © av ‘Amod\AwY oKatos Np ovoels coos, it would be 
assumed that there were cases in which Apollo was ignorant : 
‘¢but in cases in which Selle is ignorant, whatsoever they 
be, no one else is wise.’ 


In Soph. Trach. v. 147. 


’ i) € ~ of 
adh 1 Oovaiis apox Sov eFaiper Biov, 
es ToUO, ews TiS avTi mapOévou -yury 


kryOn, &c., 


if ay were inserted, it would imply that every woman may 
be reckoned sure of being married at some time or other. 
As it is, the event as well as the time is left contingent 
and uncertain. 

From the last example especially it may be seen that this 
construction is peculiarly adapted for expressing an actually 
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possible contingency in the most indefinite way: and hence 
it is commonly found in general sentences. 


Thus in Med. v. 516. 


iy ~ ~ e\ > 

w Zev, ti on Xpucov pev, Os KtBdonrXos Ns 
> / ~ 

TEK MIL avO pwrroiov wracas cacy, &c. 


and in Sept. c. Theb. 243. 


> ~ ~ e of , 
w Zev, yuvatkwv oiov wiracas ‘yEevos. 


woxOnpov, worep avopes, wy at@ mors. 

In this last line the case of men whose city may chance to 
be taken is put generally by way of illustration. If it were 
mentioned as a historical fact, in which only the sufferers 
were to be described generally and _ indefinitely, av would 
be inserted; and we might have a sentence of this kind; 
“EdAnvas 6€ mavras, dowv av adwaow at ToAels, els cuVOL- 
KIO MOV mpokaXovytat ot Kupnvacot. 

These examples will suffice to show the difference which 
I conceive to be made by the insertion or omission of a. | 

It may be asked, if such is the force of av, why is av 
not used in connexion with relative pronouns and _ particles 
with the optative mood after past tenses? Why is such 
a sentence as ous ay ovdowTo exTetvov esteemed ungram- 
matical? ‘The reason seems to lie in the double use of the 
optative mood, which is employed to express contingent events 
possible upon a past state or hypothesis of circumstances, 
and also to express contingent events possible upon an arbi- 
trary or imaginary hypothesis of future circumstances. For 
the sake of distinction, the particle av, which refers the con- 
tingent events to their conditions, is used with the optative 
mood only in the latter case. 


II. On the Construction of the Subjunctive Mood with ei. 


Ir has been a common precept of grammarians, that in 
the Attic dialect ei is not joined with the subjunctive mood; 
but that the supposition of such a contingency as is expressed 
in the subjunctive mood must be made by the particle éapy 
or wv. To the universal application of this rule to the Jan- 
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guage of the Attic Tragedians there are certain passages in 
their works opposed; which the critics of the last age gene- 
rally altered, so as to make them agree with the rule; but in 
which the most eminent of the present age (for example, 
Hermann and Elmsley) have been inclined to restore the 
old readings. 

The principal passages are these: Afsch. (ed. Wellauer) 
Suppl. vv. 86, 395. Pers. v. 777. Kum. v. 225. Soph. (ed. 
Hermann.) (Ed. T. vv. 199, 868. Aj. v. 491. Antig. v. 706. 
Cid. Col. v. 1445. Eurip. (ed. Matth.) Iph. Aul. v. 1227. 

In these passages the construction of ei with the sub- 
junctive is supported by strong authority from MSS. and 
old editions; and in Antig. v. 706. it is acknowledged and 
cited by the grammarians Thomas Magister and Phavorinus 
(see Hermann’s note.) 

The construction is made questionable by the general 
consent of the Attic writers in using eav or nv with the sub- 
junctive mood: and the precept of the grammarians is founded 
only upon this consent. 

Against this argument it may be observed that the con- 
struction with e: is not at variance with the general laws 
of the language: which is manifest from its frequent occur- 
rence in the older dialects: e. g. in Hom. Il. A. 340. A. 116. 
M. 224. Od. ‘a. 204. ¢. 221 &c.; Pind. Pyth. iv. 474, 489. 
Nem: vil: 16,°23, &c. Solon. Frag: v. 29: Tyrteeus,: (Frag, 
1. 35. See Matth. Gr. Gr. 525, 7, b. Hermann Adnot. ad 
Viger. 304. Thiersch, Gr. Gr. 329, 1. 

The opposing authority therefore can amount to nothing 
more than a custom or idiomatic rule of the Attic dialect, 
either arbitrary, or founded in some subtle distinction over- 
looked in the other dialects. 

Even if the greatest weight be allowed to this apparent 
consent or custom, it would be a sufficient defence of the pas- 
sages, Asch. Supp. 86. Soph. Cid. T. 199, 868. that they 
occur in Choric songs, which are not necessarily subject to 
the idiomatic laws of the Attic dialect, but might freely 
admit a construction legitimate to Pindar and other lyric 
poets. It is to be remembered also that the language of 
the T'ragedians in general is not merely Attic, in the sense 
in which the language of Aristophanes or Demosthenes is 
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called Attic, but was a conventional language of poetry, par- 
taking of the character of the older dialects which were the 
vehicles of the earlier Greek poetry, in a greater or less degree, 
from those plays of Afschylus which are most strongly imbued 
with an epic or lyric spirit, down to the latest and most 
familiar style of Euripides. 'The rare admission therefore, 
even in the dialogue, of an antique and poetical construction, 
might be tolerated by the spirit of their language. 

In order however to form an intelligent judgment on the 
question, it is necessary to examine the force of the con- 
struction with e& and with eav; to point out the difference, 
if any there be; to show in what cases the former is proper ; 
and why the latter is so much more common. 

The Subjunctive Mood, as has been before observed, 
expresses events contingent upon the actual hypothesis of 
circumstances. If therefore a supposition be merely the sup- 
position of such contingence; if it be supposed only that an 
event is possible under existing circumstances; this meaning 
will be properly expressed by the subjunctive mood with the 
simple particle ««. Buta supposition is presented much more 
vividly to the mind, if an event is supposed not merely pos- 
sible under existing circumstances, but naturally consequent 
upon them. Now the force of the particle av is always to 
refer an action or event to its conditions, and to mark the 
connexion between them. If therefore an event be supposed 
consequent upon existing premises, we may expect the sub- 
junctive mood with ay to be constructed with ci. Thus in 
Homer « av and eimep av are used, as in Il. E. 232; but 
more commonly the equivalent particles ef xe or ai xe (see 
Thiersch, Gr. Gr. 329, 2.) But at an early period custom 
joined the particles et and dv so closely, as to form out of 
them the compound word éav, which was contracted into nv and 
av (with a long.) In the Attic dialect the separate particles 
are never used in conjunction; but the supposition of a con- 
sequent event is made by the compound particle. 

If then an event be supposed as certainly future, but 
its connexion with present circumstances not marked, e: is 
used with the future indicative. If a contingent event be 
supposed arbitrarily, without any connexion with existing cir- 
cumstances, ei is used with the optative mood. With these 
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two constructions we have now nothing to do. If a contingent 
event be supposed as merely possible, e: is used with the sub- 
junctive mood (that is, if the theory propounded above be 
correct.) If it be supposed as consequent upon the existing 
premises, éav or yy is used with the subjunctive mood. This 
explanation of the force of the subjunctive with eay or ny 
is In accordance with the opinion of Matthize, who states that 
a condition is so expressed, when it is considered as a case 
probably happening (Gr. Gr. 523, 1.) 

Of the two constructions of the subjunctive with ez and 
with eav, it is manifest that the latter is likely to occur much 
the more frequently. But there are cases in which the former 
has a peculiar propriety: and such are general and indefinite 
sentences, in which, although they are expressed in present 
time (frequently by an aorist present), the conditions are not 
real existing circumstances, to which a determinate reference 
can be made. ‘Thus Pind. Nem. vit. 16, &c. 


El O€ TUXN TIS Epowy, peNippov aitiav 

poaiot Mowav éveBanrev. 

TOL peyahat yao aNXkal 

CKOTOV ToAUY Yuen CXOVTL deomevat. 

epryots dé Kadors ECOTT Pov icauev evi vy TpOT!, 
et Mvamoovvas éxatt AirapauTruKos 

evon Tis amowa poy Ow 

KAUTQaLS €TewY aoloats. 


= \ 3 , ~ c 
Isthm. tv. 69. Tovto yap aQavatov Qwvaev EpTel, 
el TIS Ev eLrn Tile 
of D> , / ’ \ ) 7 
Vv. 17. € Tis ev macywv AOyov eaXov akouyn. 
a 


So also in Pyth. tv. 473, 488. and Nem. rx. 109, 110. Pindar 
abounds in general sentences, and this construction is accord- 
ingly usual to him. 

So in Solon, Frag. v. v. 27, &c. 


54 ? A / ¢ 

aiet 0 ov Te AéANOE vammepes, OsTUs aALT pov 
\ / ? 

Qupov exer’ TAaVTWS O és TEAOS e€edbavy. 
rN e ry Pig MIS of aN ef S ae / 
ANN O MEV GUTIK ETLTEV, O O vVaTEpor’ et dE PuYYywow 

3 \ s | ~ ~ ? b] ~ 

auTol, unoe Oewp mop ETLOVTa KIY1), 
f 
nrv0e TravTws. 
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Tyrteus, Frag. 111. v. 31, &c. 


b > ’ 


ovdemore Kh€os eg OXov amohhurat, ov0 dvou avrou, 
aA v0 yis TEP ewy yiyverau abavaross| 

OvTL apiorevovra, MevOVTAa TE, Mapvap.evoy TE 
ys mépt kat TALOWYs Dou pos "Apns ohéon- 

ei Oe puyn mev Knpa Tavyheryeds Oavarouo, 
viKroas 0 aux i47]S aryhaoy EV'YOS ehn, 

TAVTES MLW TLULWOLY OMBS yeot NOE mahauol, 


TOAAG O€ TepTva TtaQwy ¢ eEpyeTar eis “Aion. 


In_both these fragments Brunck has erroneously substituted 
nv for et. 

Precisely of this nature are the passages in the Cid. Tyr. 
vv. 199, 868. ‘The latter, especially occurs in a sentence alto- 
gether indefinite, and of which the main action is expressed 
by the aorist present : 


v Puss €l TOAAWY umepTAnoOn MaTay, 


e\ 
a pay ‘mikaipa pnoe TumpepovTa, 
ak por aT ov cisavaBac és 


ATOTOMOV, wWpovoey Eis avaryKar. 
Of the same See is the pase Antig. v. 7006. 


b] b ] 
adr vopa, Ket TIS a sorpos, TO mavBavewy 
ee ato ypov ovdev, Kal TO &y TElveLY aryav. 


The passage in the Supplices is a similar general proposition : 
v. 86, 


b] > x» Q3 
wire. © acdanes OVO. él VOTW, 
~ \ 9 ~ > r , 
xopupa Atos ec kpavOn mpayua Tédeov. 
So in Eumen. v. 225. 


den yap eév Bporotct xav Oeors méde 

TOU TPosTpoTratov IMIS, EL Tpod@ od EKwy. 
I would not insist very confidently upon the reading of this 
passage, since the MSS. of the play are so few: but if the 
sentence be taken as a general proposition, which the present 
awéAe Shows that it is, I believe that the construction ¢;} TT poow 
is right. It will make my view of the subject more clear, 
if I observe, that, if Apollo had been speaking of one definite 
fact, instead of putting the proposition generally, «The wrath 
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of this suppliant will be terrible, if I shall have betrayed 
him,” the supposition must have been made by eav or nV: 

It is a strong confirmation of this view of the subject, 
titateit Is In ay general and indefinite sentences that ay is 
most frequently oited 3 in the construction of the subjunctive 
mood with relative pronouns and relative particles, as I have 
shewn in the preceding disquisition. In the F ragment of 
Tyrteus, cited above, compare the construction of oheon in 
the fourth line with that of q@uyn and édy in the lines fol- 
lowing. In the second line of the fragment of Solon, pro- 
Babi exn should be substituted for ¢ Exel. 

Of the examples of the construction of «: with the sub- 
junctive mood, which were enumerated from the tragedians, 
those which remain are of a different character. We have 
seen already, how eav, by strengthening contingence into con- 
sequence, intimates some probability in the supposition. In 
the following passages, the suppositions are of such a nature, 
that their probability seems purposely dissembled and the 
intimation of it suppressed. 


ADSI ty) 9s Ws BO Srecassdcce ay KOU Tore 
e1m7 News, EL Tov Te py Totov TUX Ns 
Bri ons TILw@Y aAmTwAETaS TOAL. 


Soph. Aj. v. 491. et yap Oavns OU, KaL TeNEUTH OAS ans, &e. 
(so in Gaisford’s edition, partly from MS. Laur. A. See 


particularly Hermann’s note.) 


Gide Colt va T445 ano cs a dusTadawa Tap eye, 
él gov otepn9w' 


Eur. Iph. A. v. 1227. wy at\a Touto KatOavove EXW o€Qev 
[LVNMELOV, EL [LN TOLS EMors mec Ong Noryots. 


1 The explanation given by Hermann, in his note on this passage, of the 
difference between ci and ;jy, is not very clear; but it seems to be the very 
contrary of the theory which I have endeavoured to establish: “Interest 
autem non parum, ci an vy dicas. Nam jv incertum est, referturque ad id, 
quod simus experiundo cognituri, fiatne an non fiat; ci autem fortius est, 
solamque conditionem designat: unde eo hic utitur Antigona, non dubitans 
quin sit fratre caritura.” It appears to me that the meaning which Hermann 
attaches to the words would be expressed in Greek by ci ye cov orepnOijoopac. 


4 
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In the one remaining passage, Adsch. Pers. v. 777. (v. 796, ed. 
Blomf.), the confusion of moods is very perplexing. The use 
of ec with the subjunctive cannot be explained here as in the 
other instances; and if yy be substituted, the syntax seems 
still more incorrect. 


H. M. 
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Ir is the peculiar advantage of a Literary Miscellany like 
the present, that it affords room for the discussion of minute 
questions, in themselves of little or no moment, and only in- 
teresting so far as they may appear to be connected with 
subjects of higher importance; while on the other hand the 
historical or philosophical views to which such details owe 
all their real value, may not admit of a full developement 
in the same place, and may with more propriety be briefly 
hinted. The writer trusts that this remark will be sufficient 
to justify him, if starting from a seemingly inconsiderable 
point in mythical history he proceeds to shew its bearing on 
questions that embrace a wide field, and that can never be 
indifferent to a historical inquirer; without dwelling on them 
at a length exactly proportioned to their relative dignity. 

Several of our readers perhaps are familiar with the 
proverb which suggests the uncertainty that intervenes be- 
tween the cup and the lip, who are not acquainted with its 
high antiquity and its supposed origin. According to the 
Greek mythologers the person who first experienced a truth 
which after him became proverbial, was a king named Anczus. 
Lycophron, who has exprest the proverb with his usual 
simplicity and perspicuity: (v. 489.) 

Ws ToNAa xethevs Kal demacTpaiwy ToTwY 

weow KuALWOEE Motpa rapunctwp PpoTtwv’ 
refers it to an Arcadian hero, Anceeus of Tegea, who was 
killed by the Calydonian boar. His valour and untimely 
fate were subjects of lively interest in his native city; and 
the artist who adorned one of the pediments in the great 
temple of Minerva Alea at Tegea, with the principal figures 
belonging to the Calydonian chase, had represented Anczus 
in the act of sinking under his wounds, after the hatchet 
with which he had ineffectually assailed the boar had dropt 
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out of his hand. (Pausan. vit1. 45. 7). But Lycophron’s 
Greek commentator censures the poet for confounding two 
perfectly distinct personages, the one just mentioned and 
Anceus a son of Neptune and Astypalea, and king of the 
Leleges'. This people according to Pherecydes (Strabo xiv. 
p- 632) was in possession of the coast of Asia between Ephe- 
sus and Phocsea, and of the islands Chios and Samos, before 
the Ionian migration, and a legend reported by Tzetzes on 
the authority of an Aristotle who had written a book en- 
titled mémdo., placed the scene of the event which gave rise 
to the proverb in Samos. ‘There Anczus had planted the 
vine: but a seer or an oracle had predicted that he should 
never drink wine from its fruit. When the grapes were ripe, 
the king prest a bunch into a cup, and as he raised it to 
his lips scoffed at the idle prophecy: the seer replied, zovdv 
peTacu méAer KUALKOS Kal yeldeos akpou’ at the same mo- 
ment a shout was heard, and tidings came that a boar was 
ravaging the fields. Laying aside the untasted must, Anceeus 
rushed forth to encounter the invader, and perished in the 
conflict. 

With regard to the proverb, it can scarcely be doubted 
that it belongs to the Samian Anczeus, whose son Samos was 
said to have given his name to the island: for the predic- 
tion which is the basis of the story had most probably some 
connexion with that peculiar defect in the quality of the 
Samian soil, which rendered it unfavorable to the erowth 
of the vine, while the neighbouring islands, as well as the 
adjacent coast of the continent, were celebrated for the ex- 
cellence of their wines*. But even if we suppose Lycophron 
to have been mistaken in referring the occasion of the pro- 
verb to the Arcadian, there still remains a resemblance be-. 
tween the fates of these two Anczeuses, close enough to startle 


1 So he is described by Asius (in Pausan. vu. 4. 1.), who does not 
mention the Carians, as is incorrectly stated by Panofka, (Res Samiorum, 
p- 11.) Strabo himself speaks of the Carians as having inhabited Samos 
while it was called Parthenia, (xiv. p. 637.) but perhaps he only uses 
the name of Carians according to a commonly received notion, as equivalent 
to that of Leleges, without at all meaning to contradict Pherecydes. 

2 Strabo, xiv. p. 637. éori 0 ovK evowos, Kaimwep evowovcmy Twv Kixrw 
vicwy, Kal THS HrEipov cXEdov TL THS TWPOTEXOUS TaoYs TOds apioToUs ExpEpovans 


owous, 
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the curious reader. The coincidence however extends much 
further; for we find both the heroes taking a share in the 
Argonautic expedition. Both appear in the catalogue of 
Apollonius, who describes Anceeus of Tegea as clothed in 
the skin of a Menalian bear, and wielding a great double 
hatchet in his right hand; his namesake of Samos (Parthe- 
nia) is simply described as the comrade of the Milesian 
Erginus, and like him skilled in navigation and in war; he 
is marked however by the epithet vaép(310s, which reminds 
us of his ungovernable temper. The armour of the Tegean 
would naturally excite the surprize of any one who was 
familiar with that of the Homeric heroes, and its singu- 
larity is even more striking on board the Argo than in the 
Calydonian forest. ‘The poet therefore adds a few lines to 
explain this strange garb and weapon: and we learn that 
Aleus, the grandfather of Anczus, desirous of keeping him 
at home, had taken the unavailing precaution of locking up 
his accustomed armour: a satisfactory explanation perhaps, 
so long as the closing scene of his life is kept out of view, 
but one which cannot be reconciled with that by any but 
a very forced and artificial construction. 

Some of our readers who are not strangers to the way 
in which all mythical legends, and above all the Greek, are 
apt to shift their phases, will probably by this time have 
been led to ask themselves, whether according to the rules 
of sound criticism it is allowable to imagine that two stories, 
in which two heroes of the same name both embark in the 
Argo and both come to their death in fighting with a boar, 
can have had two essentially distinct foundations? and 
whether it is not sufficiently clear that Anceus of Tegea 
and Anceus king of the Leleges were originally one and 
the same person, and that the slight variations which occur 
in the description of his character and adventures, must 
have arisen from the legend having been transplanted to 
a foreign soil. Should this be granted, it seems no more 
than a natural conclusion, which may be drawn independently 
of any opinion as to the original seat and form of the myth, 
that its transmission from the one place to the other implies 
some degree of affinity between the two tribes who claimed 
possession of it, and that we may fairly regard it as an 
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additional ground for believing, that the Leleges of the Asiatic 
coast and the neighbouring islands were nearly related to the 
old Arcadians, whom the ancient writers unanimously repre- 
sent as a Pelasgian race. A very early connexion between 
Arcadia and the part of Asia adjacent to the territory of 
the Leleges is implied in the legend of Telephus, who like 
Anceus is a grandson of Aleus, and whose combat with 
Achilles in the plain of the Caicus was the subject that filled 
the other pediment in the above-mentioned temple at Tegea. 

The chief difficulty that perplexes all inquiries into the 
character of the Leleges, is the combination in which we find 
them placed with some Hellenic tribes on the one hand, 
and on the other hand with the Carians. The ancients 
themselves were divided in their opinions on the question, 
whether the Leleges and the Carians were the same or 
different races, and they seem generally to have inclined to 
the former side, with Herodotus, who looked upon the name 
of Leleges merely as one by which the Carians had been 
known, while they occupied the islands of the AUgean in the 
relon of Minos. ‘This however is a case in which we may 
certainly venture to decide with great confidence even against 
this high authority. For it is perfectly clear from the ac- 
counts transmitted to us of these two nations that their 
histories were quite distinct, and that at all events they 
were not connected together by any closer affinity than sub- 
sisted between the Greeks and the Thracians. The principal, 
and apparently the earliest settlements of the Leleges were 
on the continent of Greece, where there are only a very few 
traces of the Carians, and those confined to the Eastern coast. 
The latter themselves maintained that they were from the 
beginning an Asiatic people, and claimed the Lydians and 
Mysians for their brethren. It is not at all surprising that 
the manifold contact into which they were brought with the 
Leleges on the coast of Asia should have led many of the 
ancients to overlook these broad distinctions between them, 
as it may here and there have effaced all the marks by which 
they could have been discriminated. Yet even there they 
were far from being completely mingled or confounded by 
tradition. Pherecydes, in the passage of Strabo above re- 
ferred to, distinguishes the territory of the Leleges from 
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that of the Carians, who were masters of the coast toward 
the South. In many parts of Caria itself monuments re- 
mained even to the latest times of Greece, that preserved 
the name of the Leleges. A Carian writer, Philip of ‘Thean- 
gela (Athen. vr. c. 101), the author of a treatise on the two 
nations, compared the condition in which the Leleges were 
placed by the Carians, to that of the Laconian helots and 
the Thessalian Penestaz. Strabo himself adopted the same 
view, though not perhaps on very critical grounds; for he 
appeals to the authority of Homer, who mentions both 
Carians and Leleges as distinct bands in the Trojan army. 
He conceives these Leleges, whom the poet describes as oc- 
cupying a small territory at the foot of Ida, to have been 
the original stock from which all the other tribes of the 
same name were descended. According to his view they had 
migrated southward after their towns had been sacked by 
Achilles, and had founded some new ones in Caria, where 
Pedasa preserved the recollection of the Pedasus which they 
had left on the banks of the Satnioeis. Another body of 
them took possession of a part of Pisidia, and became blended 
with the ancient inhabitants. Finally they joined the Carians 
in their expeditions, spread over all parts of Greece, and 
gradually disappeared. It is however pretty clear that in 
forming this theory the geographer has been biassed by the 
same superstitious reverence for Homer, which on other 
occasions perverted his naturally sound judgement. It is at 
least equally probable that the Leleges had once covered 
the whole coast between the Hellespont and Caria, and if 
we may lay any stress on the evidence of Philip of Thean- 
gela, we shall be inclined to believe that they had preceded 
the Carians in the possession of that country. It is rather 
remarkable that Pedasa was the only town in Caria that 
held out against the troops of Cyrus: it was taken after 
a long siege, which cost the Persian general much trouble. 
Yet after the fall of Miletus we find the Carians of Pedasa 
receiving from the Persians a portion of the Milesian territory: 
(compare Her. 1. 175. and vi. 20). Does this singular mark 
of apparently unmerited favour, combined with the strange 
mode of divination practised by the priestess of Minerva, 
warrant a suspicion, that so late as the reign of Cyrus the 
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population of Pedasa remained distinct from that of the 
surrounding country, and was then exterminated after its 
gallant struggle, and replaced by the submissive Carians? 
If this conjecture be well founded, the Carians may be 
supposed to have stood in the same relation to the Leleges 
as their brothers the Lydians to the Meonians, and like 
them to have advanced from the interior toward the coast. 
This movement however must have taken place long before 
the conquest by which the name of the Mzeonians was merged 
in that of the Lydians; for the latter people was unknown 
to Homer; as it seems also to have preceded, though per- 
haps not by so long an interval, the migration of the 
Mysians, whom Jupiter in the Iliad sees still far from Ida 
on the banks of the Danube’. That of the Phrygians was 
also believed by some of the ancients to have taken place 
after the Trojan war ; and there seems to be sufficient evidence 
that at a period subsequent to that event some unknown 
cause, connected perhaps with that which produced the 
Thessalian and Dorian migrations, threw a number of tribes 
previously settled in Thrace and the adjacent countries upon 
Asia. The Lydians and Carians however are not mentioned 
among them: and this might raise a doubt as to the reality 
of that mutual affinity which was recognized by these two 
nations and the Mysians, and seemingly confirmed by their 
exclusive admission to the temple at Mylasa. (Her. 1. 171). 
And perhaps it was not a nearer one than existed between 
the Mysians and many other branches of the Thracian 
family: and the belief in it may have arisen chiefly out of 
the accidental juxtaposition in which after many changes the 
fortunes of the three nations finally placed them: as it was 
probably this cause that occasioned the popular legend which 
we learn from the native historian Xanthus to have been 
commonly received among the Lydians*: that the Mysians 
were an offset of the same root, descended from a sacred 
tithe, which had once been exposed on mount Olympus. as 
according to Myrsilus of Lesbos, (Dionys. 1. 23) the Tyrrhe- 


nians of the Aigean had sprung from a similar portion of 


3 Posidonius ap. Strab. vir. p. 295, and Niebuhr Kleine Schriften, p. 371. 
4 Strab. xu. p. 571. 
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the Italian Tyrrhenians, which had been consecrated by 
a vow. But the well attested community of language among 
these three tribes furnishes a stronger argument of the fact 
than tradition or popular belief: and if we adopt what ap- 
pears to be the most probable view of their origin, and 
suppose that the Phrygian and other kindred races came 
down from the table-lands of Armenia’, that some of them 
remained in Asia, while others crost over into Europe and 
were afterwards driven back toward the East, we shall have 
no difficulty in conceiving that tribes which had not shared 
all one anothers’ wanderings, might nevertheless retain many 
decisive marks of their original affinity. 

There are two other questions, one of them highly in- 
teresting, connected with this subject, which ought to be 
noticed here, but which we must not attempt to discuss in 
the space to which we confine ourselves. As to the first we 
only wish to observe, that although the Phrygians, Mysians, 
and several other nations that finally settled in the same part 
of Asia, are described by the ancients as Thracians, this 
name must be understood in a geographical, not an ethno- 
graphical sense, and that their relation to the various tribes 
which in the days of Thucydides occupied the same part of 
Europe whence they had migrated, may notwithstanding have 
been extremely remote’. The second question is, how far 
the early population of Western Asia was allied to that of 
Greece. According to a view which has hitherto been very 
prevalent among writers on this subject, the distinction we 
have drawn in a preceding page between the Carians and 
Leleges would be trifling and unsubstantial. It has been 
commonly supposed that in the period when the history of 
Greece first begins to dawn, an intimate connexion subsisted 
among its inhabitants and those of Thrace, and of Asia 
Minor. The traditions concerning the most ancient poetry 
of Greece which represent it as cultivated by Thracian and 
Lycian bards, seemed to imply that one language was spoken 
or understood throughout those countries, and that the wide 


5 See Hoeck’s Kreta, 1. p. 125. and foll. 


6 See a note on this subject in the French translation of Strabo: 
Tom. 111. p. 23. 
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difference that was observed between them in this respect at 
a later period, was a change that had been gradually intro- 
duced by time and accident. Now however that the researches 
of Niebuhr have enabled us to form a more exact notion of 
the limits within which the early inhabitants of Asia Minor 
and Greece may be regarded as the same people, this argu- 
ment has lost all its force, and until some other can be found 
we may reasonably doubt that there was ever any closer 
resemblance between the Greek language, in any of its forms 
and stages, and that of the Lydians and their kinsmen, than 
appeared after these races had been formally distinguished 
from the Greeks as barbarians, or than now strikes a com- 
mon reader in the specimens collected by Iablonski. We 
may admit, and indeed it seems scarcely possible to deny an 
affinity, between the Carians and Leleges for instance, such 
as connects together the most distant members of a widely 
propagated race, including the numberless varieties of the 
Indo-Germanic family, but we have no ground for conclud- 
ing that, after their first separation from their parent stock, 
they had ever been brought into contact before we find them 
neighbours on the coast of Asia, or that there was any 
peculiar resemblance between them, except what arose out 
of this fortuitous intercourse. That a considerable inter- 
change however of language and ideas was likely to take 
place between two nations so situate cannot be denied; and 
we are now about to point out an instance in which we con- 
ceive the influence of this mixture may be traced. 

It is no other than that from which we set out, to 
which we now return from this digression, to examine more 
closely the character and attributes of the mythical hero 
Anceus. We have pointed out what appear to us sufficient 
reasons for believing that in this instance two persons of the 
same name have grown out of one; and as this division is 
itself a fiction, it may the more readily be imagined that 
features which properly belonged to one of them might easily 
be transferred to the other. This we conceive to have hap- 
pened with regard to the double hatchet, with which we have 
seen the Arcadian Anceeus accompanying the Argonauts and 
attacking the Calydonian boar. We have already observed 
that the legend alluded to by Apollonius can only serve to 
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mark the singularity of the weapon, without explaining the 
cause that made it the inseparable badge of a Grecian hero. 
But in the hands of the Samian Anczeus it would have ex- 
cited no surprize, for we should see in it nothing but an 
ancient religious symbol, which from the earliest times of 
which we have any historical notices appears to have been 
familiar to the inhabitants of the western coast of Asia, and 
especially of.the part nearest to Samos, where it is visible 
among the wrecks of antiquity at this day. Chandler at 
least saw it not only on the keystone of the arch at My- 
lasa’, but also on two marbles inserted in the wall of a church 
built on an islet in the lake of Myts, and under it, as he 
says, the name of the proprietor, Jupiter of Labranda (Tra- 
vels, c. 51. p. 169). To persons conversant with this subject, 
it would be unnecessary to say anything more on the wide 
diffusion of this symbol: but for the sake of readers to 
whom it may be new or not very familiar, we will add a 
few remarks to illustrate this pomt. Plutarch (Qu. Grece. 
45) answers the question: why the statue of Jupiter Labra- 
deus® in Caria wields a hatchet, and not a sceptre or a thun- 
derbolt: by relating a legend, according to which the weapon 
in the hand of the God represented one which had once be- 
longed to the Amazon Hippolita, had been taken from her 
by Hercules and by him presented to Omphale, whose suc- 
cessors the kings of Lydia had worn it as a sacred ornament 
till the time of Candaules, who disdaining the relic had con- 
signed it to one of his attendants. When Gyges revolted 
from his master, he was assisted by a Carian chief who re- 
celved the hatchet as the reward of his services, and on his 
return to Caria, dedicated a statue to Jupiter, which he adorned 


7 A view of this arch is engraved in the Ionian Antiquities, Vol. II. 
Pl. xxl. See also the vignette on the opposite page. If circumstances 
should ever render it possible to explore the ruins of Asia Minor with 
the attention they deserve, other specimens might probably be found. 
They would be still more interesting if they were discovered further to 
the north. : 


8 The word should probably be written AcBpavécis, but the mistake 
may have been made by Plutarch himself: or he may have conceived 


that the name of the village was not directly derived from the epithet of 
the God. 
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with it. Hence the god received the title Labradeus, dabrys 
being the name for a hatchet in the Lydian language. This 
story traces the use of the hatchet to the Amazons: and ac- 
cordingly we find it not only on the Carian coins, but on those 
of a great number of cities in Asia Minor, which claimed 
Amazons as their founders. ‘The reader may see many of 
these collected in the work of Petitus De Amazonibus: 
the hatchet appears sometimes by itself, sometimes in the 
hand of the Amazon: and in those of a later period it is 
wielded by the Roman emperors. ‘The Greek traditions not 
only spoke of Amazons as founders of many towns in Afolis 
and Ionia, but related that they were among the inhabitants 
of the country whom the Ionian colonists found on their ar- 
rival. It was disputed whether they or a son of the river 
Caystrus had built the temple of the great goddess at Ephe- 
sus, but it was universally admitted that when Androclus 
landed there with his followers, Leleges and Lydians (that 
is Mzeonians) were in possession. of the upper part of the 
town, and Amazons were dwelling within the precincts of the 
sanctuary: the lonians forcibly expelled the former, but the 
latter were permitted to remain in peace (Pausan. vI1. 2. 8.) 
As the double hatchet was the constant badge of the Ama- 
zons, these traditions seem sufficiently to prove the antiquity 
and the extensive diffusion of the symbol, which, by the 
light afforded by these monuments, we trace from the south- 
west of Asia Minor to the neighbourhood of Themiscyra. 
It may not however be equally clear that we are justified 
in terming it a religious symbol. And undoubtedly if there 
were no other ground for calling it so than that it was carried 
by the Carian god, its claim to this title would be doubtful; 
for it might easily be conceived that a piece of armour which 
had once been worn by a race of warlike kings, might be- 
come the peculiar distinction of a god of war, such as the 
Carian Jupiter seems to have been. But its association with 
the Amazons places it in a different light, and may be con- 
sidered as a sufficient proof, that it was a sign originally 
connected with some religious meaning. We venture to assert 
this, on the supposition that scarcely any one will now be 
found to embrace any other view of that celebrated race, 
than that which regards them as the ministers of some kind 
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of religious worship. On this poimt we believe almost ali 
mythologers are now agreed, though the explanation of their 
various attributes and of the legends relating to them 1s a 
problem that will always afford room for difference of opl- 
nion. We do not mean to discuss these questions, but we 
may observe that according to one view of the Amazons, the 
badge which uniformly distinguishes them is not an unmean- 
ing ornament, but is in perfect unison with their character, 
while it is very difficult to perceive its connexion with any 
other that has yet been proposed. 

The religions that prevailed in Asia Minor from the 
earliest times of which we have any tradition down to the 
propagation of Christanity, so far as they were not intro- 
duced or modified by the Hellenic settlers, exhibit a remark- 
able simplicity and conformity in their general outlines, which 
presents a striking contrast with the inexhaustible variety, 
the endless ramifications of the Indian, Grecian and Egypt- 
ian systems. Their common basis appears to have been the 
same on which .the latter were raised; but either the genius 
of the people was deficient in that quickness of invention, 
which moulded these into such a multiplicity of forms, or 
the numerous sacerdotal dynasties which united religious and 
political authority, and, from sanctuaries which were at once 
centres of commerce and of devotion, spread their sway over 
large surrounding tracts, checked every tendency either to 
vary or to refine and spiritualize the established objects and 
modes of worship. These temples, with their subject prin- 
cipalities and consecrated serfs, flourished with little inter- 
ruption or diminution of their power and lustre under the 
shelter of the Lydian, Persian, Macedonian and Roman Mo- 
narchies, and during the successive revolutions that took place 
around them, the religion of which they were the seats under- 
went as little alteration in its essential character as in its 
outward forms. It was the adoration of nature contemplated 
as the great sensible whole, but under two or three differ- 
ent aspects, determined by the disposition of each people, 
and regulating its modes of worship. The earliest and sim- 
plest conception of nature perhaps entertained by the human 
mind is that of a merely passive productive power: and this 
the imagination of almost every people has figured to itself 
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in the shape of a female deity. The next step has been to 
distinguish an active vivifying principle: and this must then 
be represented by a person of the other sex. A third stage 
ascends to the union of these two powers; which may be 
exhibited in various ways, either by simply combining their 
mythical forms in some prodigious mixture, or by trans- 
ferring some. of the attributes of the one to the other. 
Specimens of the former process are said to occur in Indian 
works of art; and a very lively and exact description of 
such a compound figure is preserved in a fragment of Por- 
phyrius, who had extracted it from an account given by the 
Babylonian Bardesanes, of an interview he had with some 
Indian envoys in the reign of Heliogabalus’. Among other 
things they told him of a large natural cave in a very lofty 
mountain, containing a colossal statue. It was erect, with its 
arms stretched out in the form of a cross. The right side of 
the face, the right arm and foot, and the whole of the right 
side of the body was male, the other half female. The sun 
was carved on its right breast, the moon on the left: and 
on other parts various other natural objects. Its head sup- 
ported the image of a god. It was conjectured by Payne 
Knight” that some such androgynous figure had given rise 
to the legend of the Amazons wanting the right breast. 
Whether we adopt this opinion or not, it seems at all events in 
the highest degree probable that it was to their connexion with 
some such worship that they owed their legendary character : 
and that on precisely the same principle on which among an 
effeminate and luxurious people the Babylonian Mylitta was 
honoured by the prostitution of her female devotees, the 
priestesses of a masculine goddess, such as the Cappadocian 
Kinyo, represented her by assuming the garb of the other sex. 


9 Stobeus ed. Heeren, Vol. 1. p. 144. Compare Heeren’s Ideen xu. 
p- 29. 

10 The writer of this article only learnt Mr. Knight’s conjecture from 
a note in Creuzer’s Symbolik 11. p. 175. He does not possess the work 
in which it was proposed, (Inq. into the Symbol. lang.) and though he 
read it a year ago, yet as his attention was not then directed to the sub- 
ject, he had entirely forgotten that the subject of the Amazons was dis- 
cussed there, and does not now know whether Mr. Knight takes any 
notice of the hatchet. 
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And it is easy to conceive that wherever a train of religious 
ideas prevailed, such as suggested the image described by 
Bardesanes, there they may have been compendiously exprest 
by such a symbol as the Amazonian hatchet. The very 
mode in which it probably originated seems to be pointed 
out in a fragment of Heraclides Ponticus on the state of 
Tenedos (Pol. vit.) He relates that king Tennes, from whom 
the island, before called Leucophrys”, derived its name, was 
the author of a law by which an adulterer was to be put 
to death with a hatchet, and that his own son afterwards 
incurred the penalty; for a memorial of this act of justice 
the Tenedian coins bore on the one side a hatchet, and on 
the other two faces, male and female, growing out of one 
neck. We know however that a totally different explanation 
of the Tenedian hatchet was given in another legend reported 
by Pausanias (x. 14.), and also that Apollo himself was re- 
presented at Tenedos, like the Carian Jupiter, with the hatchet 
in his hand”: and we may therefore pretty safely conclude 
that both the stories are only instances of the facility with 
which the Greek mythology could account for usages the 
origin of which had been forgotten. 

We fear we may already have ventured too far on this 
dangerous ground, and would not abuse the freedom it offers; 
we cannot however refrain from adding another remark on 
the adventure of the double Anczeus. Eudocia (Viol. p. 24), 
without assigning any locality to the story, relates that An- 
czeus was a lover of husbandry, who planted a vineyard and 
tasked his labourers hardly”: so that one of them was pro- 
voked to make the prediction which we have seen in another 
version attributed to an oracle or a seer. ‘The rest of this 
narrative agrees with the former, and the writer adds that 


11 This name recalls to mind the Artemis Leucophryne or Leuco- 
phryene of Magnesia on the Meander. (Strab. xiv. p. 647.) Amazons 
appear with Cybele on the coins of the other Magnesia, and Petitus, 
p- 285. is probably right in explaining the introduction of the hatchet 
in a medal of Demetrias from this circumstance; Beger (Thesaurus 1. 250.) 
has a similar medal with the hatchet, which he does not attempt to explain. 

12 Steph. Byz. (who mentions both the legends) Tévedos. Kai pyow 
"Aptoteions, Kai tti\Noe Tay év Tevédw, ’Awdd\Nwva médEKUY KpaTety Oia TA 
cumBavTa Tots wept Tévynv. 


13 Ba ¥ tar EK L IKE 
p S E€TEKELTO TOLS VILKETALS,. 
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Pherecydes had said, Anczeus died of a wound in the thigh, 
which he received from the Calydonian boar. The severity 
of Anczeus toward his labourers reminds us of the son of 
Midas, Lityerses, whose untimely fate was the subject of a 
plaintive ditty sung in the summer among the Phrygian hus- 
bandmen. He had been wont to challenge men to vie with 
him in reaping, and to scourge those whose strength flagged 
in the contest: till at length he met with one more robust 
than himself and died by his hands (Pollux rv. 7. 54). This 
single coincidence indeed would not be a sufficient argument for 
referring Anceeus to the same class of mythical persons to which 
Lityerses belongs. The latter, it is well known, corresponded 
to the Egyptian Maneros, the Phcenician Adonis, and the Mari- 
andynian Borimus, inasmuch as each of them was a hero 
whose tragical fate was the theme of periodical wailings and 
mournful lays. Most mythological writers have believed that 
all these legends and usages had a common origin, and that 
although they may have been sometimes adopted where their 
meaning was not known, or retained after it had been for- 
gotten, they were grounded on a natural sympathy with the 
changes of the seasons, and that the vicissitudes of the sun 
in his yearly course had been transformed by the popular 
Imagination into a tale of human suffering. This view was 
not unknown to the ancients; and of the Phrygians and 
Paphlagonians in particular Plutarch observes, that the former 
conceived the god as sleeping in winter, and awake in the 
summer, and that they solemnized his slumber and his up- 
rising with enthusiastic rites; while the Paphlagonians described 
him as fettered and imprisoned during the gloomy season, 
and restored to motion and liberty in the spring“. We are 
not now concerned to vindicate this opinion, though we are 
far from being convinced by the arguments with which it 
has lately been attacked by a writer of consummate learning 
and ingenuity”. It is sufficient for our present purpose to 
remark, that as the Anczeus of Eudocia coincides in his gene- 
ral character with the Phrygian Lityerses, so in his fate he 
resembles Attes, Adonis and the Paphlagonian Borimus: the 


14 De Is. and Os. c. 69. 
15 Lobeck Aglaophamus, p. 687—692. 
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latter was the son of king Upis, and was killed in his youth 
while hunting on a summer’s day”, whether also by a boar is 
not mentioned : but perhaps the extent to which religious absti- 
nence from swine’s flesh had spread over Asia Minor", may 
justify us in supposing that this was the original and proper 
form of the story. And if we are allowed to transfer a part 
of the Arcadian legend to the Samian Anceus, and to think 
that he may also have been described as a stripling too young 
for feats of arms, the resemblance between him and the three 
last mentioned mythical personages will become still more 
striking. 

To some of our readers these conjectures will probably 
appear too bold and fanciful: yet before we conclude we must 
run the risk of still further forfeiting their good opinion, by 
confessing a suspicion which we have long harboured, that 
the sacred legend we have just been considering was the real 
foundation of a narrative which has hitherto been received as 
a piece of true history. We mean the beautiful tale in the 
first book of Herodotus, concerning the son of Croesus, whom 
his father, after having long used the same precaution as old 
Aleus with his grandson, of locking up his arms, at last 
reluctantly sent out against the enormous boar that was 
wasting the Mysian fields, to perish like Anceeus in the chase. 
We need scarcely remark that the whole story is much more 
like one in the Arabian Nights than any series of events 


16 This is the story told by Pollux, rv. 7. 54. Nymphis in Atheneus, 
p- 619. f. gives a different version, according to which Borimus was the 
son of a noble and wealthy man, a youth of exceeding beauty: he was 


inspecting the labours of the harvest, and going to draw water for the 
reapers disappeared. 


17 At Comana (Strabo XII. p. 575.) TO TEéMEVOS.... OLahavécTaTa TIS THY 
velwy Kpewy Bpwoews Kalapever, Sov ye Kal 4 GAAN TWoXLs* ovd eicayeTat Eis 
avtnv ts. Pausan. vil. 17.10. *Arrys dréOavev bad tov vés° (in Lydia.) 
Kat Te émdmevov TovTos Taratwv dpwow oi Ilecowvovvta éxovTes, VwY ovX 
daréuevor. The same superstition prevailed in Crete: a vestige probably 
of Phoenician influence; and a curious legend was invented to {connect 
it with the Cretan mythology. A sow was said to have suckled the 
infant Jupiter, and to have drowned his cries with her grunting: 6.6 (says 
Agathocles in Athen. p. 376. a.) wavtes TO Qwov TovTO TepiceT Tor 1yourTaL, 


Kal ov TwWY Kpewy saicawtT av, See also Dion. Perieg. 852 and the Scho- 
liast, about Aspendus. 
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that ever happened in the world: that the adventure of 
Adrastus has no necessary connexion with it: and finally 
that the life and character of Croesus afforded large room 
and strong temptation for the introduction of fictitious epi- 
sodes. A tragical tale which the Greeks found current, 
about the son of a king or a wealthy man who had been cut 
off in his youth, might very easily be applied to Creesus. It 
is undoubtedly true that the adventure related by Herodotus 
might have had at least a historical foundation: yet when 
we consider the name of Atys, the scene and the circum- 
stances of his death, we feel strongly inclined to believe that 
it belongs altogether to the domain of mythology. 


(Craad I 
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NUMMI VETERES CIVITATUM, regum, gentiwm et 
provinciarum, Londini in Museo Ricwarv1 PAYNE 
Knicur asservati, ab ipso ordine geographico descriptt. 
Londini 1830, 4to. pp. 377. 


Me. R. Payne Knieut, the author of several works on 
Grecian art and literature, and well known both in this and 
other countries, as an antiquarian of learning and originality, 
bequeathed to the British Museum his collection of antique 
bronzes and coins, which he had made in the course of a 
long life, at a considerable outlay of money, and with great 
taste and discernment. It had been his custom to enter in 
a journal a description of the different coins which he suc- 
cessively purchased; and this volume, containing a complete 
catalogue of his coms, became in 1824 the year of his death, 
together with his whole collection, the property of the Trus- 
tees of the British Museum. 

The Trustees ‘in memory of this act of munificence” 


have published this catalogue, as it was left by Mr. Knight, 


without omission, alteration, or addition. It is quite evident 


to us, from an inspection both of the original MS. and the 
printed book, that this catalogue had never been intended 
by Mr. Knight for publication in its present state. He had 


made a list of his coins, for the sake of reference, and to 
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enable the legatees of his collection to ascertain that it was 
perfect after his death. At the end he had added some 
notes, of which some are valuable and interesting to the 
student of ancient history: but many containing short and 
imperfect sketches of the history of some towns, and the dates 
of their foundation or destruction, were plainly meant exclu- 
sively for the private convenience of the author of the cata- 
logue. We entertain no doubt, indeed we have every reason 
for believing, that the Trustees of the British Museum were 
actuated by the purest feelings of gratitude towards Mr. 
Payne Knight, and respect for his memory; nor could any- 
thing but a fear that a posthumous publication of this work 
may give rise to a belief that it had been left for publica- 
tion by its author, induce us to call in question the discreet- 
ness of the course pursued by them, or to lament that 
a suppression of some passages should not have saved from 
the reproach of trivial or at least useless annotation, a 
man of whose literary labours and well placed bounty the 
lovers of Grecian antiquity must ever retain a thankful re- 


membrance. 


The catalogue of the coins is arranged on the same plan 
as Professor Boeckh’s collection of Greek inscriptions. The 
towns and states are taken in a geographical order, and the 
coins arranged, in order of time, as far as their relative an- 
tiquity can be ascertained, under each head. ‘The devices 
on each coin are minutely described, and the inscriptions 
are given with great accuracy. The monograms are omitted ; 
and in some places the text is complete. On the notes 
which are added at the end of the book, and are (as we 
before remarked) in an unfinished state, we have only a few 


remarks to offer. 


P. 313. On a coin of ancient workmanship and consider- 
ably older than the battle of Leuctra, the word APKAAIKON 


occurs. Mr. Knight seems to doubt whether in early times 
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the Arcadians were sufficiently united to coin money in their 
joint name, and hence he suggests that the coin in question 
may belong to Opxomevos o ‘Apxacixos. In that case we con- 
ceive that the inscription would not have omitted the name 
‘Opyxoueviwy or ’Opyopevov. Mr. Knight does not state in what 
sense he would take the word APKAAIKON. We conceive 
that it is ‘Apxacixoy, scil. apyvpiov. ‘Thus on a coin of Cau- 
lonia p. 270. KavAwmaras, scil. dpyvpos. The Greek name 
for the Arcadians was neither ‘A pkacuot nor ‘A pxacixol, but 
“A pkaces. 

P. 315. Acoin of Phlius has the inscription PA EIAZION. 
Mr. Knight remarks that @deacros is not formed from 
®Xeiacos; but from the ancient Doric form of the participle 
@rclavs, avtros; whence deavtios, contracted and softened 
into D)eactos. 

P. 319. The ancient silver coins found near the river 
Strymon, with the figures of a satyr and a woman, one of 
which has an A, another a O, Mr. Knight assigns to Argilus. 
Mionnet and Miller have given them to Thasos, the latter 
of whom mentioned his suspicion to Mr. Knight, when ex- 
amining his collection in 1822. (Handbuch der Archiaologie 
der Kunst, p. 611). It should however be observed that on 
the coin in Mr. Knight’s collection which has A alone, there 
is room for a O, and the surface is well preserved. (Arg. A. 8.) 

P. 320. Mr. Knight allots the coins with the names 
OPPHEKION and QPH=EKIOQN to the Orestz in Mace- 
donia, observing ‘* Hi nummi antiquissimi Macedonici certis- 
simi sunt, et a civitate quam geographi ‘Opeortiay appellant, 
nomine ab Agamemnonis filio conditore male deducto, et 
quam incole “Oppyckiay et ‘Qoyockiay diversis forte tempori- 
bus nuncupabant, cusi esse videntur.”. The same remark is 
made at greater length by Mr. Knight in his Proleg. Homer. 
). 78. It is undoubtedly fabulous that the Orestae were named 
from Orestes; but that their name was ‘Opeora, and not 
‘OQpyoxiot, is certain from the testimony of Polybius, Livy, 
and Strabo. ‘Their territory moreover is by Strabo called 
‘Opeotias, not ‘Opeotia. See Miiller’s Makedoner, p. 14. or 
Dorians, Vol. tr. p. 474. Engl. Transl. Mr. Miiller conjectures 
with great probability, that "Oppyoxos or "Qoyocxos was a 
Thracian town, of the same form as Apayokos, &c. 
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P. 340. Of two coins of Carthage Mr. Knight says, 
‘*¢ Prior nummus e purissimo est argento, alter ex inquinatis- 
simo; at uterque tamen eundem in re monetaria locum tenu- 
isse videtur; et quum prior et major fabrice haud paullo 
antiquioris sit, claro monstrant exemplo, quanta fraude et 
licentla in moneta imminuenda et adulteranda usi sint Car- 
thaginienses, et fidem Punicam non sine causa male audiisse 
apud veteres.” Mr. Knight seems here to understand “ Pu- 
nica fides” to mean the public credit of Carthage, in the 
modern financial sense of the word. 

P. 344. A Sicilian coin has the name [AITINOQN. Mr. 
Knight says, ‘‘Iete. Incertz positionis oppidum et histo- 
ricis ignotum.” On this note we have two remarks to make. 
The article in Stephanus of Byzantium, is ‘la:tia onus 
SuxeAdtas’ Didtiotos DiKceArkwv devTépw. vo eOvixov Llatrivos. 
In the first place therefore the name of the town is Tetia, and 
not Izta: and secondly, it cannot be said to have been unknown 
to the historians, as it was mentioned by the historian Phi- 
listus. Gdoller Philist. fragm. p. 154, has followed the error 
of Berkelius, who altered ’Ia:tia and ‘Ia:tivos into ‘TaiOia 
and ‘IaiOivos, because the ‘‘elementorum ordo” required it. 
The word stands between ‘laQparma and ‘Iddvcos. Why 
therefore ‘Ia:@ia should suit the order of the letters better 
than “Ia:tia is what we do not understand. 

P. 347. ‘On the large silver coins of Syracuse there is a 
detailed dissertation by Mr. Knight in the Archezologia, 
Vol. x1tx. of which no notice is taken in his journal: a cir- 
cumstance of itself sufficient to shew that the work before us 
was not designed by its author for publication. 
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Or the two books composing the Ciconomics attributed 
to Aristotle, the second had by universal consent, and on 
the most convincing evidence been rejected as spurious, and 
considered as the production of a writer, later in date and 
very inferior in capacity to that great philosopher. But 
there was no internal evidence to discredit the genuineness 
of the first book of these G£conomics: which, though some- 
what meagre and unsatisfactory, might pass for a fragment 
or summary of a genuine Aristotelian treatise. The late 
publication of a treatise of Philodemus from a Herculanean 
manuscript has however thrown the onws probandi on those 
who maintain this treatise to be the work of Aristotle: as 
Philodemus criticizes in detail the first part of this very 
treatise, in the precise form in which we now have it; but 
ascribes it constantly to Theophrastus. And his testimony 
has been received without suspicion by Brandis’ and 
Niebuhr’. Mr. Gottling however in his late edition of these 
Economics has undertaken to prove the opposite doctrine, 
and reassert the title of Aristotle. We give the Gidipodean 


1 Rheinisches Museum, Vol. 1. p. 260. 
2 History of Rome, Vol. 1. Note 28. 
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passage in which Philodemus introduces the treatise in 
question, with Mr, Gottling’s supplements and translation. 

Alnrov on dwoTe Kat ampos [Ta mre |oTa Tov Ocodpa- 
atov [crareyo|ucOa tats cuvauel aw] éxetOev kexepanat| w |- 
me[vor, pladdov oé kal ta Tov ad[Aov]' aravTes yap ws 
vmep [Tovrov| ueTnAdeVKacL, oTOTE Kal OeodpacTos aro- 
Wrouevors avTois cvaddAaTTe. p. 45. ed. Goéttling. 

‘¢ Apertum est cur disputandum nobis sit etiam adversus 
Theophrasti placita, secundum artes philosophicas ad_ res 
primarias ea redigentibus, vel potius non Theophrasti, sed 
aliorum, omnes enim de hoc libro quasi is esset ‘heophrasti 
disputarunt, etiam in ls locis, ubi facile intelligere pote- 
rant, sl comparare res voluissent, Theophrastum ipsum 
dissentire cum doctrina hujus libri.” According to this 
interpretation, Philodemus doubted whether the work which 
he criticizes was truly ascribed to Theophrastus, although 
he followed the common opinion in using that name: and 
Mr. Gottling finds a confirmation of that doubt in the dis- 
agreement of one of the doctrines contained in this work with 
a recorded sentiment of Theophrastus. In c. 3. it is said 
that 4 Tov TEKveY KTNHOLS Ov AecToupyias EVEKEV ™ duce 
{LOvov ovca TUY KAVEl, adda Kal weXias” aL yap av ouva- 
MEvOL iS GOUVAaTOUS Tovyowot, Wwaduy KoplCovTat Tapd duva- 
Méevwv, GduvaTouVTEsS eV TH yupe apa dé Kal y duos 
avatAnpot TAUTN ™ TE pLoow To ae. eivat. But Theo- 
phrastus according to St. Jerome said: ‘ Porro liberorum 
causa uxorem ducere, ut vel nomen nostrum non intereat, 
vel habeamus senectutis preesidia, et certis utamur heredibus, 
stolidissimum est.” Adv. Jovinian. 1. 47. From these and 
other indications Mr. Gottling infers that the first book of 
the Giconomics now extant was abridged by Theophrastus 
from the longer treatise of Aristotle, in the same manner 
as he had abridged the whole or parts of the Politics of the 
same philosopher. It will be observed that these arguments 
are only probable, nor does the question admit of a certain 
determination ; but if the universal belief of the cotemporaries 
of Philodemus is to be rejected, and the doctrine of an abridge- 
ment to be admitted, we think that the claim of Aristotle 
to the treatise in question not devoid of foundation: the 
subject of economy is treated in it according to the ancient 
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notion (abandoned in the second book of the C£conomics) 
‘which confined it to the management of a house or family* ; 
and some parts, in particular the fifth section relating to 
the treatment of slaves, bear strong marks of Aristotle’s 
peculiar manner. 

The second book of the CEconomics is evidently a com- 
plete work by itself: It begins with a short view of practical 
or financial economy, which is divided into different kinds, 
chiefly with a view to the different modes of raising revenues. 
We agree with Mr. Niebuhr that it was written in Asia 
Minor, for the use of satraps, and arbitrary rulers, not for 
the citizens of free states: and by a dishonest man, who 
intended that the swindling and extortionate practices which 
he records should serve as examples and not as warnings 
to rulers’. 

Besides the ancient editions and the Leipsic MS. collated 
by Schneider, Mr. Gottling has used three MSS. one in 
the Library at Paris, one at Venice, another at Florence. 
By means of these, and the researches of himself and other 
critics he has considerably improved the very corrupt text 
of the second book of the Giconomics, though many passages 
still defy, or at least call for, the utmost skill of the critic. 
The first book does not offer many difficulties, and seems to be 
nearly in the same state in which it was read by Philode- 
mus. To the second book therefore we shall now confine 
our remarks. 

P.13. 1. 1. ed. Goettling. Tov otkovouety wéeddovTa Tt 
KATA TpoTOV TwWY TE TOTWwWY TEpt ovs av Tpary MaTEUNTAL 
ay ATELPWS eVEU. The word zepi is omitted in the 
common editions, and is restored from the MSS. by Mr. 
Gottlmg. Compare p. 15. 11. 4 catpameta, mepi jv av 


3 (con. I. mit. ‘H oixovomixn Kat rodeTixy dradéper, ob pedvov TocovTov 
oikta Kal modus (TavTa pev yap attats éott Ta UoKeiweva), add’ OTe Kal 
Mev ToAtTiKn ék ToAKwWY apXOVTwY éoTiv, 4 oikovomiKy O€ povapyxia. 

4 “JT have collected” says this writer ‘‘ whatever financial measures 
or contrivances of administration seemed worthy of notice: thinking that 
such a research would not be useless: as persons might at times adapt 
some of them to matters in which they are themselves engaged.” The 
last words are only capable of one construction: Mr. Gottling’s arguments 
against Niebuhr seem quite futile. 
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mparyyatevwueOa. The active use of mpayyuarevoua is 
sufficiently defended by the examples collected by Mr. 
Gottlmg against Niebuhr’s proof of the spuriousness of this 
treatise founded on that word. 

P. 13: 7. recoapes. pi 28. 3: éXagoov. p. 34. 14. edacoovos. 
p- 35. 5. Empacce. p. 35.23. apaccecOa. In all these words 
the common form should be restored: 

P. 14.4. rovrewv dé KpaTloTov ev TEL TO VOMLOMA, 
eyo Woiov Kai woTE Timov n EeVwvov TonTeov. Mr. Gottling 
has very happily restored this passage by reading xpatiorov 
for é€xacroy, and removing the comma before A¢yw. He 
compares p. 14. 15, TOUTWY TPWTN Lev Kal KpaTtioTy. p- 14. 
25, TauTys o¢ KpaTtiaTy Lev TP0T0008. p. 15. 4, auras Oe 
TAaUTNS KpaTioTy Mev 7 POGO0oS. But with the following 
remark we cannot agree “ crorov intelligendum est de materia 
pecuniz; aurea et argentea nomine viuiov comprehenditur, 
ferrea, wrea, et stannea evwyrov.” We conceive that the 
words referred to mean ‘*“‘ Of what material the coin is to 
be made, and when its current value is to be raised or 
lowered,” a fraud in which the ancient rulers indulged with- 
out scruple. By evwvoy aomréoy it is meant that the 
currency might be partly or wholly restored after having 
been debased. 

P. 14. 7. epi o€ Ta e€aywyima Kai cicaywryiua, mote 
Kal Tiva Tapa TwWY caTpaTwY ev TH Tayn eKAaBovTL avTH 
AvatTeAnoer cvaTiOecOa. In this passage tay is under- 
stood by Mr. Bockh, Economy of Athens, Vol. 11. p. 6. 
Eng. Transl. to mean the tribute paid by the satrap to the 
king, according to Hesychius, rary, Baciiuxy dwped. Kat 
H ovvatis TwY Tpos TO Cyv avayKxawy. Mr. Gottling says, 
“exdaBe twa ev TH Taryn nihil aliud esse videtur quam 
excipere merces quasdam (non pretium earum) secundum 
legem trys Tayns THY dopey.” This appears to us to be 
incorrect. The meaning is “‘ what commodities it would be 
for the interest of the king of Persia to take from the 
satraps as their tax, and transport them from the sa- 
trapies to the capital.” The succeeding clause with regard 
to the disbursements of the king is also explained with per- 
fect accuracy by Mr. Bockh, ibid.; but its meaning is 
wholly misconceived by Mr. Gottling. 

Wor) Ls Noy. 1. R 
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P. 14. 20. amo éuropwv. ‘Europiwy, the conjecture of 
Schneider, on the authority of the ancient Latin version, 
which has de mercimoniis, though rejected by Mr. Gottling, 
1s unquestionably correct. Cerna 1. 20. avo tTwv éuro- 
piv and 1. 27. azo Tov eumroploy Ka draywyer. p- 26. 14. 
Ta ato Aywevwy Kal Tw adAwY TEAWV TT POO TOPEVOMEVA. 
Heraclides Pont. de Corinth. Polit. ap. Gronov. Thes. 
Vol. vr. col. 2825. peérpros de nv (Ilepiavdpos) év aAots 
TW TE pyceva Téhos TpaTTEedOat apxeiaQai TE Tots amo TNS 
aryopas Kal TwWY ALUEVwD. 

eld. A. avis oe TAUTNS (scil. TNS iduwr Ks) KpaTriory 
[ev mp0 000s n amo yis "yivowe ry, cevTépa dé 1 amo TeV 
adAwy EV KANULATWD, TpiTy o€ 1 amo apryupiou. For eyyKAn- 
patwv Mr. Bockh approves éeyeuxAnuatwv, (which is perhaps 
found in one MS.) and explains it to mean the profit derived 
from the common business and traffic of life; such as trade, 
services, &c. Mr. Géttling very absurdly retains éy«AnpaTov, 
and understands the wages of the dicasts: as if the money 
paid in some democratical states to the judges would be 
sufficiently important to form a. separate item in private 
economy generally throughout Greece and Asia Minor. 

P. 15. 20. éca O€ Tives TOP 7 poTe pov TeTpayacly. Mr. 
Niebuhr objected to the active use of wemparya, as not being 
Aristotelian: he produced however two examples from Aris- 
totle, to which Mr. Gottling has now added a third, Eth. 
Nic. x. 8. 11. and to which we add a fourth, ibid. 1x. 8. 6. 
The word aryyoya p. 15. 23. which Niebuhr .says may be 
safely asserted not to. occur in Aristotle, is, though not an 
Aristotelian, at least a legitimate Attic form, as it occurs 
in Lysias (see .Buttmann’s Lewilogus, Vol. 1. p. 297. ed. 2.) 
and in an Athenian decree passed in the Archonship of 
Neocles (Demosth. pro Corona p. 249. 17.). The same form 
is also used by Philip, in a letter to the Athenian people, 
Demosth. pro Corona p. 238. extr. We are fully aware of 
the danger of maintaining a negative: nevertheless we believe 
that the use of oracis in p. 21. 25. for a party, and tozos 
in p. 13. 2. for a subject cannot be matched from any of the 
genuine writings of Aristotle. 

Pe tlOxi7. Avryoapus Na tos ex Padev cuyacas, émelon Ta 
KTN MATA QUT WY ovoels nOeAnoev ar i) Bpaxéos aryopacet, 
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avTows Tos Puydow améooto. The «typnata here mentioned 
as being sold to their former possessors must be moveables, 
or chattels, as exiles could not repurchase their own. lands. 
The word however is usually applied to landed property, 
e. g. twice in the following section, p. 16. 19. and p. 17. 11, 18. 

P. 16. 17. The Byzantians being distressed for money, 
sold the uncultivated public lands in perpetuity, and the 
cultivated for a term of years; ta Te Qracwtika Kai Ta 
Tatpwrika woavtws. By the word ratpiwrixa Mr. Bockh 
(Economy of Athens, Vol. 11. p. 392.) understands the pro- 
perty of dpatpia, Mr. Gottling the property of watpar. 
We agree with Mr. Miiller (Dorians, Book 111. Chap. 5. 9. 5.) 
that +atpia was sometimes used to signify the division next 
to a dvdy, which contained ratpar or yéevy: nor are we 
aware of any instance in which a vyevos or analogous divi- 
sion was possessed, as a corporation, of land. 

P. 17. 2. ovtos o& vomov avTots pH eivat ToXlTHVY Os 
av pn e& avtev auporé pwv 1. For avrwv Sylburg pro- 
posed aorwy, which was improperly received into the text 
by Schneider, according to Mr. Gottling, who says “Ipsum 
pronomen auvros multo significantius in hoc loquendi genere 
civem denotat quam aoros. Sic Aristoph. Acharn. 509. avrot 


yap éopev, our Anvaiw T aywv, Kovrw Eévor mapeiow, In 
quo loco avroi (soli Athenienses) opponuntur £évor.” This 
is very true, nor did we ever see a more unhappy example. 
Aristophanes, speaking in his own character of an Athenian 
poet and citizen, says that he had been attacked for ridi- 
culing the Athenians in a former drama in the presence of 
foreigners: ‘“‘but on the present occasion (he says) the charge 
does not apply, for we are here by ourselves, and there are 
no strangers amongst us.” Aotoi for avrot in this passage 
would not make sense: the question was not whether they 
were citizens, but whether there were none but citizens. 
Sylburg’s emendation seems to us unquestionable. 

P. 17. 11. ovk ovens avTois (scil. tots meToixors) E°YKTY- 
cews. ‘* Hee lex de vetita petoikwy EYKTNGEL est Attica.” 
Goettling. It certainly was an Athenian law, and a law 
(we doubt not) of every other state in Greece, as indeed of 


modern nations. 
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P. 17. 20. cuveNOovtwv oé6 ért TW Ko\yar eTEpov Xapake 
Typa. ‘Two MSS. have the right reading, emt TO KO\pau. 

P. 18. 3. The Athenians dwelling in Potidza being in 
want of money for war, required, that instead of all the 
landed property of each citizen being returned to the borough 
to which he belonged, every estate should be registered ac- 
cording to its situation, in order to check the returns of 
the poor, iva o: mevntes ovvwvTat uvaotyuacBa. In the 
Athenian law, whatever might be the punishment or damages 
which the plaintiff sought to enforce or recover, he was said 
to assess or value the cause at so much (timac@a). The 
defendant was then allowed to make a lower assessment of 
the fine or other penalty, to cownter-value as it was called 
(avtitipacOa or vroTyacOa). See the Attische Process by 
Meier and Schoemann, p- 179 and 725. These two expres- 
sions were thus convertible, as the defendant’s assessment of 
his own penalty was naturally lower than that of his accuser, 
The reason however for this usage of uvaotimacPa seems 
gradually to have been lost, and the word came to signify 
a counter-assessment, an estimate or reckoning by any checker 
or comptroller, without regard to the greater or less amount 
of the sum obtained. So lower down, p. 35. 24. umotimacOat 
is used to express a higher, not a lower, offer. In this man- 
ner the word vmotimacOa, by passing through one interme- 
diate stage, obtained a meaning directly opposite to its original 
and proper sense. In the passage before us therefore the 
word in question only means “checked.” But how the 
valuing of the landed estates in the place where each was 
situated, that is, a territorial valuation or registry, rather 
than making a return of all the landed property of each 
_ citizen to the borough of which he was a member, that is, 
a valuation according to proprietors, not property, should 
have had the effect of checking those citizens whose landed 
estates were small, and preventing them from evading the 
tax, it 1s not easy to perceive. Schneider does not attempt 
any solution, and Mr. Gottling’s explanation is not worth 
repeating. The only passage at all parallel is in the Politics 
of Aristotle, v1. 4. where after stating that many of the 
ancient laws of different Greek states were well fitted to 
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create an agricultural population, he adds, pov o€ copOovr 
Gel Kal TH Agutatoy VO[Lo” 70s yap o > Reryouey ECTL xpn- 
TLL0S. exetvor yap, Kalm@ep ovTes ToAXot KERTH LEVOL dé yn 
ONY IVs OjLWS TAVTES "yempryaver’ TMMVT aL yap ovxX oAas 
Tas KTNGELS, a\\a Kata THAuKavTa mopta SuaupovTes WoT 
exEW umepaddeuw Tals Tyuncect Kat Tovs wevyntas. ** For 
they do not value the landed estates each as a whole, but 
divide them into parts, so as that the several parts have 
respectively a higher valuation than the poor.” ‘The best 
mode (as it appears) of interpreting the passage in the Cico- 
nomics is by supposing that the object of the Aphytzeans 
was to fix the amount of landed property or valuation (tTiunua) 
which should qualify for the possession of the rights of citi- 
zenship, at as low a rate as possible. ‘his seems to have 
been effected by making only one class of landed proprietors, 
and by valuing separately the parts of a large estate which 
were severally more valuable than the standard, that standard 
being high enough to exclude the poor. If this explanation 
is correct, the two cases are not very similar: as in one case 
the levying of a tax, in the other the multiplication of small 
land owners was the object.—By the words étw dé my nv 
kTypa pnGev, TO cHua ousvatoy TimnoacOa, it is meant, 
that those citizens who had no land, but only moveables, 
paid a poll-tax of two minas a head: the only exception 
of which we are aware to the assertion of Mr. Bockh Econ. 
of Athens, Vol. 11. p. 9. that freemen in the Greek states 
never paid a poll-tax. 

P. 18.19. The Lampsacenes raised the price of flour 
from four to six drachms the medimnus, and the ‘yous of 
oil from some price which has fallen out of the text to four 
drachms and a half. Mr. Bockh, supposing that the same 
proportion was observed in both articles supplies pay .cov 
Tplwy TwAEcly TeTTAPwY Kal TpLiwodov, Econ. of Athens, 
Book 1. note 451. If Mr. Gottling thought this conjecture too 
uncertain to be admitted into the text, he should at least 
have pointed out the hiatus in the notes. 

P. 19. 7. for év oAkace some MSS. have évorisact. On 
this confusion of K and IC see Porson’s Tracts, p. 233, 243. 

P.19.19. Kadxydomor is properly restored by Mr. Gottling 
from the MSS. for Kapyyooriot, who could not plunder the 
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ships sailing into the Pontus. This mistake has however 
deceived Heeren, Jdeen, Vol. 11. Part 1. p. 159. (ed. 1826.) 
who thinks that this is an important specimen of the mari- 
time law of Carthage, and considers it as almost a type of 
the prize-courts of modern Europe! 

P. 20.13. We agree with Camerarius in reading exzo- 
plowou for eUTOPIT WS. 

P2025. exe Neve ouv tos Muraccets Pepe ExacTov 
6Tt TAELGTA ypnuata. For dépew Schneider proposes eo e- 
pew. The last syllable of the preceding word should doubt- 
less be doubled. 

P. 21. 8,10. “Emicapmia in the first of these places ap- 
pears to signify an ad valorem duty, as in p. 14. 22. The 
words 7 vy 1. 5. may perhaps be spurious: but there is no 
absurdity in supposing such a duty to be paid on swine 
in respect of their increase. In the latter place emixapmia 
appears not to mean a percentage; but neither the reading 
of the manuscripts nor either of Mr. Gottling’s conjectures 
are satisfactory. 

P. 22. 8. rois Te ToAlTals KaTWwY oVoas oiKas ToAXaS 
Kal peryadas eK moAAoU x povov aoukias. **Ceterum acitas 
est genitivus non accusativus. Sic enim construe, KATLOWY 
ovoas oiKas qmoAXas Kal peryadas €k THs 7TOANOU x povou 
adutas.” Gottling. We conceive that é« belongs to ypovou, 
and that the construction is, adicias ék moANou Y povov ~/ EVOMEDNS. 

P. 22. 11. mpoetrev ocor av py oKacwvTa (ypovoy 6 
€Onke) punkete eoecOa UTEp Tw TPOTE pw EV KANUATOV 
kpicets. ‘The MSS. vary in the words ypovov 0° éOnxe. We 
would read ypovoy ov éOnxe, and omit the signs of paren- 
thesis. See Matthid. Greek Grammar, i 424,, 

23.14. A Budnvot °€, Ova TACT MOV TNS Xwpas apryou 
yevomerns kal TWV [PETOLKWY OV Tpoieneveov QUuTOIs ovdEv 
dia TO Kal €Tt oethew, eypicarro Tov Povdcpevov Tous 
"yewpryors davet{ ev os Epyarwrrar, WS T pwr ots avTots éoome- 
vnS THS Kouldns ex TOV Kap7ov, Tos o€ AAO EK TOV 
Nertrouevwy. On the words, tov PovrAopevov, &e., Mr. 
Gottling says “Non opitulantur codices: ws épya ws Tots 
ap. VFL. Nam deesse aliquid juraveris, vel uy dety O€ol- 
eva, vel muy aoAduvat KaLpov, vel py peArXew, vel tale 
aliquid. Sed Wydicacba hic significare videtur plebiscito 
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wmpellere.” We do not find any difficulty except in the 
last words. The territory of Abydos having been left un- 
tilled on account of domestic sedition, and the resident 
aliens refusing to advance money while their former loans 
were unpaid, a decree was passed that any person who 
would lend money to the cultivators in order to enable 
them to till their lands, should be repaid out of the first 
proceeds of the harvest, and that the remainder should go 
to the others. Whether by the others, the resident aliens, 
or the other citizens are meant, does not clearly appear. 

P. 25.11. wadw Te cenbets Xpmuareoy exéevoev amro- 
ypavacba [ypyuata| pos aurov doot OLKOL €LoLY oppaviot 
armory payyapevey Oe TONAWY TO TOUTWY Xpnuata amTeypaTo, 
Ews éxacTos e1¢ nAtkiay €AOoev. We would expunge the 
word ypnyata which we have inclosed in brackets, and 
would read oixoi ciow opdavxot. opdavkes is not a sub- 
stantive but an adjective. See Bockh’s Economy of Athens, 
Book 1v. Note 271. It is quite clear to us that in the next 
clause, the construction is ameXpaTo Ta ‘TOUTWY Xpivara, 
like p. 26.14. Mevoator d€ Ta mev amo ALlmevWY—E ypwYTO, 
although Mr. Gottling thinks otherwise, and although 
amoxpmpat is used in two other places with the dative! 
ie 26. 20. atoxos Tots Kpnmacw atroceypnuevor, and p. 30. 11. 
wa TOLS EKEL oTpaTwWTais TX—aToy pyoac0a. 

P. 25. 25. Dionysius of Syracuse being pressed by the 
citizens to repay the money which he had borrowed from 
them, ordered every person on pain of death to deliver up 
all his silver ; avevexBévros d€ TOU apryupiov emikowvas Xapax- 
THpa eSane THY Opaxary ovo Suvapevny dpaxyuas, TO TE 
opethouevoy T POT E pov aunvery kay mpos avtov. Mr. Gottling 
doubtingly reads 0 avyverycav, to which we much prefer the 
conjecture of M. Raoul-Rochette, Antiquites dw: Bospore 
Cimmeérien, (Paris 1822), p. 74. ™ pos avtovs for mpos avTov. 

P. 26.14. The Mendezans (it is stated) finding the har- 
bour dues and other custom duties sufficient for the public 
administration, did not collect the taxes on land and -houses, 
but kept a register of the occupiers ; who were required. to 
pay up their arrears when there was need of money for 


public purposes : éxepoatvov oup Tov mapedyhuBora Xpovov 
ATOKOLS TOIS KPNMacw ATOKEX PNME VOL : i.e. during the time 
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when these taxes were not collected, they (i. e. the land and 
house holders) gained the interest, or profit, on the money 
which ought to have been paid. On this last sentence Mr. 
Géttling has the following note. ‘‘’Exépdawov| Hine sequi- 
tur democraticam fuisse rempublicam.” By what process of 
inference the learned editor arrived at this conclusion is to 
us quite incomprehensible. 

F261 20. ToAeMouvTes re mpos OndvuvOiovs Kat deo mevor 
XpUMAToY, ovT wv auToLs dvopamddwy eYnpicarro KaTaXe- 
TOME VOOV ev EKATTH Ondeos Kat appevos, Ta adda atrooocba 
TN TONEL, WS Bi Mancina eno oe LOLwWTAS ypnuata. The mere 
existence of slaves was so necessary in a Greek republic that 
we suspect some word to have fallen out in this passage, 
such as zoA\Awv avopamoowy. Afterwards we would read 
Ta adAa aTooocba, ws exdoaveroat TOUS iciwras Yenuata ™ 
woe. It appears to us that this passage affords a strong 
confirmation of the number of the slaves in the well-known 
census of the Athenian population, which has recently been 
questioned by Mr. Niebuhr, Rom. Gesch. Vol. 11. note 143. 
ed. 2. The ratio of the free population to the slaves accord- 
ing to the census of Demetrius is about 27 to 100, rather 
more than four to one. If the Mendzans, a small, feeble, 
and by no means opulent republic on the coast of Macedonia, 
straitened by financial difficulties in a war with a neigh- 
bouring state, and driven to force a sale of private property, 
thought that they must leave a male and female slave to 
every citizen, how much more can we believe that the lux- 
urious, powerful, and mercantile state of Athens, crowded 
with wealthy foreigners, the centre of attraction to the Greeks, 
should have contained a number of slaves four times greater 
than the free population ? 

P. 26. 25. From a note on the last line of S. 21. and a 
reference to an irrelevant passage of Andocides, it appears 
that Mr. Géttling completely misunderstands the measure of 
of Callistratus, which however had been correctly explained 
by Mr. Bockh, Econ. of Athens, Vol. 1. p. 341. (Vol. 11. 
p- 30. Engl. Transl.) 

P. 29. 3. Chabrias advised Tachos the King of Egypt, 
when in want of money, to notify to the priests that their 
own number and that of the temples must be reduced on 
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account of the eipeupe: akovoavTes Oo€ ot LEPETS, Kal TO 
Lepov Tap auTols ekaoToe Povdopevor eva, KOL 10la QUTOLS oL 
LEPELS €0icogay Xenuata. eet dé mapa TAVTOV einer, &c. 
The emeidabion of sylburg Kal idia €kaoTos Kal KO AUT@ 
Ta tepd edidooav Xpumara is founded on Pp: 34, 22. of Se 
Le pets Kau Lola EKATTOS Kal KOLW?) TO Lepa Xpumare edioooay. 
We propose, as nearer the MS. varieties, Kal tora auT@ Kal 
Le at edloocay xepypata. Mr. Gottling thinks that avtots may 
remain, signifying both Chabrias and Tachos: but it is plain 
both from the word eiAyde and the nature of the transaction, 
that the money could only have been paid to the king. 

B129>.27. Tucparns A@nvatos, Kotvos _ guvaryaryovTos 
TTPATUWOT AS, eTopLoev QuT © _xXpHuara TpoToVv ToLouToY. 
execu TWY avOpwrv wv NPXE TpooTacas KATACTELPAL 
avT@ Hv Tptov pedinveoy. Mr. Gottlng naturally takes 
offense at mpooTar ret Twos, and proposes exeevoev av p- 
Tov wv NPXE- We would read éxéAevoe Twv avOpwrwv 
wv NPXEV € EKAT TW mpoo agar. 

P.30..8. iklwoe youy auToUs avopas ye Twv rodiTwv, &e. 
Read yn€iwoev ovv avrovs. 

In p. 31. 4. é€avt@ or avtm must be read with Sylburg 
for é7 avt@, and in |. 8. avrovs for avrots with Camerarius. 

P31 s640 iin (. 27. several fraudulent contrivances of 
Memnon are described, the two last of which were these. 
He withheld the pay and provisions of his mercenaries on 
the exemptile days (€€atpéouuor nuépar) on the plea that on. 
those days they did no work and were put to no expense: 
and, having been accustomed to pay his soldiers on the 
second day of the month, on the first month he skipped 
three days, on the second five, and so on till he gained 
a month; that is, as we conceive, he paid on the third day 
of the first month, on the fifth day of the second month, on 
the seventh day of the third month, &c., by which means 
he would have gained 27 days in 13 months of 28 days 
each. ‘These two measures (for such we understand them 
to be) are confounded into one by Schneider, nor does 
Mr. Gottling afford any equines os 

P32.) 5. ETPATTETO To emttimuv. Three MSS. have 
the right reading émpattre. Compare p. 35. 5. tyhv. dexatyy 
empatte, with p. 35. 23. Tous dopouvs mpatrecOar exenrevev. 


Vor. F No. t. S 
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P. 34. 11. tov te citov mwrovuévov ev TH wpa deka- 
dpaxmou, KAAETAS TOUS epryaCouevous NPwWTA THs (Bovrovrat 
avTw epryacecOan. For was Bovrovra Mr. Gottling prints 
mwocov (SovAovrar after Schneider: from which alteration he 
would probably have abstained if he had remembered the 
remark of Porson on Machon ap. Athen. x111. p. 580. D. 
(Tracts, p. 152), where a similar use is pointed out in 
Aristoph. Eq. 478. Acharn. 768. Strattis ap. Poll. 1v. 169. 

P. 34. 26. ‘Avrimévys ‘“Pocsos, nusodsos ryevopevos ‘AXeEap- 
Opou mept BaBvAwva, eTOpLoe YONMag a WOE. VO"LOU OVTOS eV 
BaPuvrwvia wadatod dexaTyy eivat TeV cicaryoudvar, Xpwpmevou 
© avt@ ovOevos, Typyacas Tovs TE caTpaTas aTavTas mpoc- 
OokiMmoUsS OVTAaS Kal TTPATWTAS ovkK oALTYyouS TE T peo [Bets Kal 
TEXVITAS KAYTOUS GAAous aryovTas Kal Lola ETLONLOUVT AS, Kal 
ow pa TOANG avaryouEeva, THY CEeKAaTHV ET PATTE KaTa TOV 
vOMOY TOV KelMEevovy. @ maALW Tropic wy TAavOpaTrOoa TA ET 
TW oT paToTEedW ovTa exéAevae TOV [BouvOMEVOY atoypaperOa 
omocov OéXol, TEAELY O€ TOU ELavTOU OKTW dpaxpas ATOTLOAL 
(amo THS mvas, Gottling), av oe aToopacn TO avopamrocor, 
KouiCecOar THY TYuNnY HV averypa\aro. aTrorypadevTwv ouv 


en ’ ? ] ~ ? e 4 
TOAAY aYopaTdowY OUK OAiTyoV GuUVTEAEL ApryUpLov. EL O€ TE 


aToopen avopa7ovor, €xeNeve TOP caTpanny THs eV n eoTL 
TO OTPATOTECOV, avacw (ew i THY TYLAY TH KUO aTrooouVal. 
We (as far as we have been able) have written this passage 
as the sense appears to us to require: on the corrupt word 
nuscooros we shall make a remark presently. The conjecture of 
Mr. Gottling azo trys wvas for arotica gives so high‘a rate 
of insurance, 125 per cent a year, that it seems more 
probable that aorica is merely a various reading of redeir, 
and that the words expressing the rate have fallen out of 
the text. For ouvreXei, which would mean paid instead 
of received, either cuveredetto with Sylburg, or cuvedéyn 
with Schneider, or cuvéderyev, may be read. The two last 
editors agree in finding a hiatus after top caTpanny THs: 
we do not think this necessary, believing that the word 
gaTpameias may be supplied from the context: tov catpa- 
my THS EV 7 ECTL TO oT pAaTOTECOY, “‘the satrap of the satrapy 
in which the army is stationed.” Lastly, we should mention 
that Mr. Gottling writes XTparomecov with a capital letter, 
and understands the town in Egypt so called: he would 
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moreover read tov catpamyy tHs BouBaaritidos, ev n EOTL 
TO Srpatomedov. We conceive that the whole tenour of 
the narrative completely excludes these conjectures: nor 
were parts of Egypt satrapies: but the whole was the sa- 
trapy of Ptolemy. 

With regard to the person signified in this relation, Niebuhr, 
Kleine Schriften, p. 415. proposes to substitute for Antimenes 
(whose name occurs nowhere else), Antigenes, the well-known 
general of the Argyraspides. This emendation is approved by 
Bockh, Economy of Athens, Vol. 1. p. 100, and it certainly has 
a specious and imposing appearance. Mr. Gottling however 
raises some objections to this conjecture, which appear to have 
much weight. 1. It is not likely that the commander of the 
Argyraspides should be a Rhodian. It is far more probable 
(although not distinctly asserted) that he should have been 
a Macedonian. 2. How could the commander of the Ar- 
gyraspides possess the power to enforce these arrangements ? 
This Rhodian officer (as Mr. Bockh expresses it) compelled 
the governors (catpamas) either to return the slaves who 
had fled into their provinces, or to pay for them. In the 
other two methods of raising revenue (see p. 36. 13), a simi- 
lar authority over the governors of other provinces is asserted. 
But the commander of the Argyraspides could have no such 
power in the lifetime of Alexander. Mr. Niebuhr supposes 
that the transactions might have occurred after the death 
of Perdiccas; that is to say, after the second division of 
the provinces made by Antipater in the year 321. B. C., 
which put Antigenes in possession of Susiana. But Antigenes 
had then no authority in Babylonia, which was given to 
Seleucus; and he was so far from commanding the other 
satraps, that in the year 318 he was himself under the 
orders of Polysperchon and Eumenes, (Plutarch. Eumen. 
c. 13. Diod. xviit. 59.). The terms, however of the narrative 
in the C£conomics appear to fix these transactions to the 
reion of Alexander. It is said that at Babylon tovs te ca- 
TpaTras aATAaVTAS T POT OoKL Lous OVTas Kal GTPATWTAs oUK 
oNryous TE mpeo Bets, &c. This description, as it appears, 
can only mark the time when Alexander was at Babylon 
in 324, when, according to Arrian, vil. 15., wapeNOovte avt@ 
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mpecBerar évérvyov, andj expresses a state of things which 
could in no way apply to Antigenes satrap of Susiana. 
The next words again, w maw TopiCw, seem truly under- 
stood by Mr. Géttling to refer to Alexander. Indeed it 1s 
difficult to perceive how any person, either Antigenes or 
any other, could after the death of Alexander have done 
what Antimenes is here represented to have done. It ap- 
pears therefore that this Rhodian was not the commander 
of the Argyraspides, but another person employed by Alex- 
ander in a financial or civil rather than in a military 
capacity; that he acted by the immediate authority of 
Alexander himself; that the three expedients for raising 
money were planned by him, but executed with the sanction 
of Alexander. In this case ‘Avtiuevys (although we hear of 
him nowhere else) may stand, especially since his name 
occurs in both passages of the Qconomics without varia- 
tion. The word yutodios describing his office is obviously 
corrupt. ‘The MSS. give no assistance: one has an empty 
space after ‘Podros, another has ry V0 PLoS in the margin. 
Perhaps the word might have been éaiotodevs: which, 
although in the Lacedsmonian service it expressed only 
0 €ml TOU oTOAOV cLAdoXos TOV vavdpxov, as explained 
by Pollux and used by Xenophon, might possibly have 
another meaning among another people. It seems however 
not improbable that HMIOAIO& has been in some way 
corrupted from ANTIMENHS= POAIO®: and that the 
following word has fallen out. In this case eizpomos 
would perhaps most nearly designate the office which Alex- 
ander appears to have entrusted to Antimenes. 

P. 36.1. T[IvOoxA7s ‘AOnvatos ‘APnvaios cuvefovrevce Tov 
woruBdcov Tov éx tav Tupiwv mapadauBavew rapa Tav 
idewrwy tyv modw. The conjecture of Sylburg, Aavpiwv 
for Tvpiwv, confirmed by the arguments of Mr. Boeckh, 
seems to be put out of all doubt by the fact that the 
mining district of Attica abounds in veins of argentiferous 
lead-ore, according to the observations of Mr. Hawkins: 
Walpole’s Memoirs relating to Asiatic Turkey, p. 426. See 
Beeckh’s Econ. of Athens, Vol. 11. p. 429. and 496. 
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P. 36.21. For apoozopevouevou dé Tov nvos the sense 
seems to us to require apomopevouevov dé tov pyvos, the 
conjecture of Sylburg, “the month being advanced.” 

Although in the above remarks we have frequently been 
compelled to differ from Mr. Gottling, we nevertheless feel 
grateful to him for the purest text and best explanation of 
these Giconomics. If many corruptions and obscurities still 
remain, they can, we fear, only be removed by the discovery 
of better manuscripts than any hitherto collated. 


GeCcr i. 





ON THE MESSAPIANS. 





[wy Niebuhr’s History of Rome, in the Section on 
Iapygia, (Vol. 1. p. 145), is the following summary of the 
traditions relating to the origin of the Messapians. 

‘‘'The Messapians were supposed very generally, singular 
as the opinion sounds, to have been Cretans. In the earlier 
tradition their ancestors were Eteocretans, cast on this shore 
in the time of Minos, after the unfortunate expedition to 
Sicania: whether they had sailed thither with their king 
(Strabo vi. p. 279. a. 282. b); or, as another tradition re- 
lated, he had gone alone in quest of Dedalus and had _ per- 
ished, and they had set out in the vain intention of avenging 
his death on Cocalus (Herodot. v11. 170). According to other 
legends they had been making an unavailing search after 
Glaucus (Athenzeus xtr. p. 522. f.): or they were a band com- 
posed of Cretans and the offspring of the Athenian youths 
delivered up as an expiatory offering to Minos (Strabo v1. 
p: 282. b. Plutarch, Quest. Greece. 35, and Theseus ec. 16.) sae 
lastly, in a story which perhaps was confined to the Alex- 
andrian poets, they were the adherents of Idomeneus, led 
by him, and joined by some Locrians and Illyrians (Varro 
fragm. |. 111. Antiq. rer. hum. p. 205: and Festus v. Salentini, 
who has evidently copied from Varro. Compare Afn. 111. 400.)” 

The profound historian has not lighted upon a clue, which, 
it appears to me, will at least guide us to the original legend, 
upon which all these stories have been engrafted. Whether 
it will bring us nearer to the true history 1s a more doubt- 
ful matter. 

There was a tribe called Messapians in Locris upon the 
western shore of the Crissean bay (Thucyd. mir. 101). By 
the Crissean bay I mean the small gulf upon which Crissa 
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stands, not the gulf of Corinth. Now Crissa is said to have 
been a settlement of Cretans, who came as ministers of the 
Delphian Apollo (See Miller’s Dorians, B. 11. ch. 1. §. 7. and 
Serv. on Aun. 111. 332). But, according to the account pre- 
served from Aristotle by Plutarch in his life of Theseus, 
the very Cretans who settled in Iapygia were youths who had 
been first sent to Delphi in fulfilment of a vow of consecra- 
tion of the firstborn; and amongst them were descendants 
of the Athenians, who used to be sent as a human tribute 
to Minos, or, as Miller has shown, as sacred servants to the 
Cnosian Apollo (Dorians, B. 11. ch. 2. ). 14). Besides all this, 
we find that the founder of Metapontum, which stood on 
the borders of Iapygia, is said, upon the authority of Epho- 
rus, to have been Daulius the tyrant of Crissa (Strabo v1. 
1.15): or, as Miller interprets the legend, inhabitants of 
Daulis in the narrow valley of Parnassus, and Crisszeans from 
the coast, had passed over to Italy in very early times. 
(Dorians, B. 11. ch. 3. 9. 7). 

From a comparison of these scattered notices we are au- 
thorized to conclude, that the Messapians of Italy were at 
least supposed to be of the same race with the Messapians 
of Locris; and a colony from the sacred territory of Delphi. 
The notion of their Cretan origin depended upon the belief 
that the Crisszeans and other subjects of the Delphian Apollo 
were originally Cretans. But the notion appears to have re- 
mained, when the ground of it was forgotten; and hence the 
various legends, which Niebuhr has collected, were invented 
to account for it. 


ED.) Mi 





POEMATA LATINA. 





I. 


Ter, Plini, quisnam jucundior omnibus horis 
Quot dominos habuit Caeciliana domus? 

Quisnam Romuleae gentis cul tempore prisco 
Ornabant bifidum rura supina lacum? 

Prima nec apricam dum verberat ala fenestram 
Musca magis laeta est aut operosa magis ; 

Nec canis injectum qui suscitat amne bacillum, 
Officiumque alto flagitat ore novum. 

Sive plagis montes sive aequora cingere malles, 
Certe quaeque tibi risit amoena dies. 

Unde fit? unde rogo? Trajanum ea saecla tulerunt, 
Et claro melior nomine Caesar erat: 

Non metuit doctos; non illo auctore vetabat 
Scribere vera forum, scribere magna fames. 


13 bs 


Si cui forte olus unctius, puerve 
Staret comptior, aut novus grabatus, 
Extemplo Juvenalis atriorem 

Dentem strinxit, amarus impudensque : 
Surdam lusciniae daturus aurem, 
Vesci immunditiis avem notaret. 

Ah quanto satius sonante plectro 
Centum Thebaidasque condidisse, 

Et centum Thetidi extulisse natos, 
Dum subsellia contremunt cachinnis ! 
Hune noster sequitur Matho, feroque 
Ductus rhetore longius decente 
Nasum porrigit in graves odores. 
Damnatus fugeret malum laborem, 
@uem nunc occupat invidus, terendi 
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Prolixa tribula fimi: sed herbas 

Dum summas_ puer amputat bacillo, 
Vulgari haec putat haud agenda dextra, 
Et caleat pede firmiore campum. 


REE. 
DE NICOLINI FOSCARINO TRAGOEDIA. 


Auditis, juga Faesulana, plausuim ? 

Non scenis agitatur hic Orestes, 

Non Medea, suis noverca natis, 

Non, fratrum tumulo superstes, ira, 

Nec, vivacior his, amor sororis. 

Jam primum Italia Italos dolores 

Toto pectore sentit; atque primum 

Hunc plausum accipit, hunc meretur unus, 
Unus posthabet exteros propinquis, 

Civis optimus, optimus poeta. 


bY. 
AD ITALUM DE ITALIS. 


Vobis nil reliquum boni malive est, 
Rursum Insubribus in jugum redactis, 
Praeter flere patique! Restat unum, 
@uod non annumerare vis...merert. 


V. 
AD HIPPOLYTAM ROVELLIAM. 


Unica Comensis thalamo contenta pudico, 
Das animi casti pignora certa viro. 
Hippolyta! optatam tu stringis ad ubera prolem... 
Res nova! cur novitas una sequenda parum ! 
Tristia natorum viderunt funera matres, 
Et lacrima externis, si fuit ulla, fuit. 
His dira ingluvie sus haurit viscera vivis; 
Deserti mediis hi moriuntur agris ; 
Hi rediere domum, aversatique ora parentum 
Plorarunt reditus; hi periere fame. 


Var: 1. No. I: sith 
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Quam blandi incessus !- quam-suavia verba propinquis ! 
Ut tenera allectat solicitatque lyram ! 
Ut toto effundit divinos pectore cantus! 
Ut totam inducto nomine torquet amor ! 
Ut grata hospitibus, quamvis absente marito! 
Ut vero impatiens sanguinis ipsa sui! 
Quem perhibent pictis morem viguisse Britannis, 
Cum Druidae populo jura dedere truci, 
Exercent Itali proceres commercia lecti 
Libera: libertas unica gentis, ave! 
Nulla sedet primo nisi quae sit adultera coetu, 
Et numero quaeque est nobilitata virim. 
Hinc, quamvis vitae fuerit melioris, honestum 
Quis genus aut certos quis numerarit avos? 
Cura novae sobolis procul est mandata colono, 
Et teneros artus fascia dura ligat. 
Risibus (heu raris!) nunquam arrisere parentes, 
Et nunquam ejectis mors inopina venit. 
Illo quo fuerant orbae nos vidimus ire 
Per plateas matres perque theatra die: 
Vidimus arentes subito componere vultus, 
Et facili questus supprimere arte plos. 
Linquite nunc pineta, ursae! spelaea, leaenae ! 
Urbibus ah quantum quod doceatis abest ! 
Unde venire queat reverentia justa parenti 
Sic utriusque caret quum tener exul ope? 
Inde mali mores, et nuda superbia cultu, 
Pectoribusque feris omnis abacta fides. 
Per fastos proavis insignibus ille tumescit ; 
Attamen offendunt limina prima pedes. | 
Inachus esse potest generis vel Dardanus auctor, 
Nec magis est idem; qui putat esse, pater. 
Ienotus genitor vicinis montibus errat, 
Ingenuusque puer pascit egenus oves. 
Anne peregrinum praeponet rustica nutrix, 

Cum pallere videt, flere, sitire, suum? 
Cumque recognoscent discrimina nulla potentes, 
Anne suam dubitet nobilitare domum ? 

Hic multis madidus lacrimis, ubi volvitur annus, 

A lare fumoso mittitur, ille manet. 
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At tibi, namque potest, meritam virtutibus, aevi 
Perpetui laudem nostra Camoena dabit. 

Anteferere aliis quotquot videt Itala tellus, 
Quae soboli nescis esse noverca tuae. 


Vi. 


Dic, ni sit grave, dic tuls 
Apennine Aquilonibus, 
His parcant violariis, 
Nascentique roseto. 
Et ficus maneant duo, 
Semper religiosius 
Tangendae, umbriferum caput 
Conquassante senecta ; 
Queis capros lacerum latus 
Vidi confodere improbos... 
Istisne improbioribus 
Evelli patiere ? 
Demonstra digito, pater, 
Qua ducant melius viam, 
In cognataque frigora, 
Dotalesque pruinas. 
Alta voce furentibus 
Exclama, Ite, voragines, 
In chartasque Rosinias, 
Corsinamque culinam. 


VII. 


Audisti; satis est, Amor: probasti, 
Circum crura ligans tuam pharetram 
Hirtam utrinque gravissimis sagittis, 
Dura qualibet esse duriorem. , 
Cur surgis? quid agis? reverterisne ? 
Ah quo nimbo. adopertus evolavit! 
Ut findit nebulas minor minorque !. 
Fallacissime |! abominationum 
Fons, ipsam Venerem irrigans_venenis, 
Quis credet tibi servietque posthac! 
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VITE 


Non ut ames, ut amere peto; da dulcis Tanthe ! 
Est mihi, si merear plura, datura dies. 


OX: 


Mitis es, at metuo; nam mitior ante fuisti; 
Et quid eras posthac et quid eram memini. 
Fluminis herba notis atque imbribus horret obortis ; 
Stare loco nescit, nescit abire loco. 
Atque iterum coelo quum rident prata sereno 
Haud ita praecipites palpitat inter aquas. 


DG 


Dilecta Mocri! non lavabis amplius 
Bathonianis fontibus flavam comam, 
Nec te dolebunt exteri sicut decet ; 

. Atqui dolebit semper ille quem prius 
Nunquam sinebas flere, ni tecum simul. 


XY. 


Custos deorum pervigil, manentium 


Per omne mundi saeculum iisdem sedibus, 
Me, Tibri, si juventa te coluit mea 
Tuosque, laeto conspicator lumine. 

Magno sequentur caetera omnia agmine 
Quaecumque gaudent nomine usquam fluminum, 
Q@uaecumque nymphas educant, atque urbium 
Florem sereno ferre gestiunt sinu. © 

Olim reverso sic paternus Thamesis 

Canis capillis laurea haud earentibus 
Adsurget, et meae alluet musae pedes 
Urbem peragrans otiorum Sequana, 
Populiferisque dives insulis Liger, 
Rhodanusque lympha lurida volubilis, 

Et Khenus ultor sanguinis sparsi diu. 
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AIT. 
AD FILIUM QUINQUENNEM. 


O mihi nequicquam longos sperate per annos, 
Tune feres semper gaudia tanta patri? 
Aspiciam caros quo nunc ego lumine vultus? 
Has laudes avida serius aure bibam ? 
Si, vice morosae fungens Natura novercae, 
Abstulit indignis commoda multa modis ; 
Satque superque dedit quae te dedit illa dearum 
Maxima, nec pejor sensit acerba queri. 
Sit licet instabilis, nunquam aversata viriles 
ist animos, nec amat discruciare diu. 
Cum veteres aedes, cum pascua laeta recorder, 
Cum nemora, hac ipsa pervia facta manu, 
Est levius fortes fortem liquisse Britannos, 
Et spem natalis vix retinere sol, 
@uam reputare, tibi procul istis finibus orto 
Posse aliquid patria carlus esse mea. 
Non Arro in mentem veniet, gracilisve ‘Tacacae 
Prosiliet vernus per vada flava liquor : 
Non tibi versicolor riparum floribus Avon 
Risit inexpertos surripuitque pedes: 
Nescis, saxa rotans avulsaque ovilia, quanto 
Vortice montanas Hondius haurit aquas. 
@uanquam Rhaetaeas prospectat Larius arces, 
, Auraque per cunas flavit ab Helvetiis, 


@uamque viam carpis pulcherrimus Arnus oberrat, 


Quasque Petrarcha rosas legerat, ipse Icgis, 
Quae fingat sobolem, quae sedula curet amar, 

@uae vigil observet, non nisi mater erit ; 
Q@uae firmam assidua delectet imagine mentem, 

@uam petat et vivens et moriens, patria est. 
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ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE LATINI 
AS A PECULIAR CLASS IN THE ROMAN STATE, 


AND 


ON THE JUS ITALICUM, 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SAVIGNY. 





[Ir is one of the main objects of the Philological Museum 
to acquaint the English student of classical literature with the 
new views that have been taken, and the discoveries that have 
been made, of late years by the scholars upon the continent, 
that is to say, by a very pardonable synecdoche, the scholars of 
Germany. ‘To this end the dissertations in which those views 
have been propounded, will sometimes be translated and in- 
serted, so far as our limits will allow of it, at full length, 
while at other times we shall content ourselves with abstracts 
or extracts from them, according to the interest of the subject, 
and to the skill with which it is treated. Our selection begins 
with the following two dissertations by Savigny, which were 
first publisht in the Berlin Transactions for 1812 and 1814, 
and have since been reprinted, with some additions to the latter 
of the two, in the Zeitschrift fiir geschichtliche Rechtswissen- 
schaft, Vol. v. pp. 229-267. 'The subjects discust in them are 
so closely connected, that neither is fully intelligible without 
the other: and in each of them the author is the first person 
who has elucidated a question of considerable difficulty and no 
slight importance. The notions previously current on these 
matters were very far from the truth. Nothing can be vaguer 
and more incorrect than the account given of the jus Lati 
and the jws Italicum by Adam, whose work is the general 
classbook in English schools on the subject of Roman antiqui- 
ties, though often it is little better than a mass of references 
huddled together indiscriminately, from which a scholar may 
indeed select such as are really to the purpose, but among 
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which a learner is almost as likely to go wrong as right. Even 
Heineccius did little more on these points than propagate the 
mistaken opinions originally broacht by Sigonius; who, ex- 
tensive as his learning and sound as his judgement was with 
regard to such things as lay above ground and in sight, wanted 
the torch of criticism to guide him on his way when he got 
among the dark places of antiquity. Haubold indeed, in his 
very valuable Epicrisis to the work of Heineccius, briefly sets 
his author right on these as on most other questions: but it did 
not enter into his plan to discuss them fully; and so he con- 
tents himself with referring to the pulcherrima, the luculen- 
tissima, and the classica disputatio of Savigny. In the latter 
of these dissertations the nature of the jus Italicwm seems to 
be made out as satisfactorily as our information will allow of: 
Gibbon at all events would not now have to complain, as he 
does when speaking of the privileges granted to Constantinople 
(Chap. xvii), that ‘it is not easy to ascertain in what the 
jus Italicum could consist, after the freedom of the city had 
been communicated to the whole empire.” The difficulty 
here started is decisive against the old view of its nature, but 
only serves to confirm the truth of Savigny’s explanation. 
With regard to the jus Latii there are still some points that 
need clearing up: so much new and unexpected light has re- 
cently been thrown on the relation between the Romans and 
their allies by Niebuhr in the second volume of his history, 
that all former views on such matters must needs be greatly mo- 
dified by it; and Savigny’s conjecture with regard to the twelve 
colonies, however ingenious and plausible, may perhaps be super- 
seded hereafter by some more fortunate discovery. But alas! he 
who would have told us whatever can be known on this and 
on so many other subjects, has been taken away from us, just as 
he was pouring forth the treasures of his vast knowledge, and 
just as we were beginning to learn something from him. In 
this bereavement we can do nothing better than listen to his 


favorite and most highly esteemed friend. J.C. H.] 





Amone the various orders, the union of which forms 
a state, that which is invested with public authority, being 
constantly active and conspicuous, is the one the nature of 
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which is the most easily discerned: the constitution of the 
inferior orders is less exposed to view: indeed in all cases 
to give an accurate account of their character, and still more 
of their origin and growth, is one of the historian’s most 
difficult problems. If an inquiry of this sort is to proceed 
on a sure footing, it is necessary in the first place to take 
some definite epoch from which it is to commence: where 
this epoch is fixt, whether in an earlier or a later age, 1s on 
the whole immaterial, provided that everything prior and 
posterior to that known point be connected with it in a critical 
manner. For nothing has created greater confusion, in 
Roman antiquities more especially, than the illusion that 
objects totally different from each other are the same 
because they bear the same name; as for instance in the 
case we are about to consider, nothing is more usual than to 
regard the citizens of the ancient Latin nation as persons of 
the same kind with the Latins whom Justinian supprest. 

I select the age of Ulpian for the commencement of my 
inquiry, because the question is treated of in the fragments 
of that jurist with greater clearness and distinctness than by 
any other writer. His theory is as follows: 

The free inhabitants of the Roman state consisted of three 
classes: cives, Latini, peregrini. 

These classes were distinguisht by their greater or less 
capacity with regard to civil rights. 

A civis was a person who had the highest civil ca- 
pacity. 

A peregrinus was incapable of entering into all the 
strictly Roman social relations, that is, was excluded from 
connubium and commercium, while he was capable of what- 
ever 1s bestowed by the jus gentiwm, of buying and selling, 
hiring, and other contracts. 

A Latinus formed an intermediate step between the 
two others. Like the peregrinus he was destitute of the 
connubium, that is, of the capacity of contracting a legi- 
timate Roman marriage, and of the paternal authority and 
rights of agnatio founded thereon. Like the civis he had 
the commercium, that is the right of holding quiritary pro- 
perty, and of performing the actions connected therewith, 
vindicatio, cessio in jure, mancipatio or nevum. 
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As testaments were made by a nevum, a Latinus had 
the testamentifactio, like a civis; that is, he could himself 
(if there was no other obstacle) make a testament in the 
Roman form, could be constituted heir in a Roman testament, 
or could be employed as witness to one. 

To these rules there were exceptions; inasmuch as a par- 
ticular Latinus or peregrinus by a special dispensation might 
acquire a legal capacity, which he would not have had on 
the strength of his class; while on the other hand he might 
also be degraded below the level of that class. 

These propositions are involved in the following passages 
from the Fragments of Ulpian: to the letter of his text 
I have merely added a few points which follow inevitably 
from it. Tit. 5. ).4: Connubium habent cives Romani cum 
cwibus Romanis: cum Latinis autem et peregrinis ita si 
concessum sit. Tit. 19. ). 4: Mancipatio locwm habet inter 
cies Romanos et Latinos colonarios, Latinosque Junianos, 
eosque peregrinos quibus commercium datum est. ‘Vit. 20. 
). 8: Latinus Junianus et familiae emtor, et testis, et 
libripens fiert potest: quoniam cum eo testamentifactio est. 
Tit. 11. 9.16: Latinus habet quidem testamentifactionem... 

If we inquire into the origin of these three classes, all 
trouble with regard to two of them is soon over. ‘The cives 
are as old as the Roman nation itself: that is, the idea and 
the rights of this class arose at the union of the patricians 
and plebeians into one people. The peregrini on the other 
hand, in the sense assigned to them above, began to exist as 
soon as ever a state was subdued by the Roman people, 
without being admitted at the time to the rights of citizenship. 
Nay the same idea and the same rights were unquestionably 
attacht from the earliest times to the citizens of all forein 
states with which Rome was united by a foedus. So that we 
have only to investigate the origin of the intermediate class, 
the Latini, 

. That name, used as the appropiate denomination of this 

class, we find for the first time in the year of the city 771, 

in the lew Junia Norbana. By this law the less regular 

forms of manumission were first rendered effective to confer 

real freedom: only a person so manumitted was to become, 

not a civis, but a Latinus. Nay, of the advantages belonging 
Vou. I. No.1. U 
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to the franchise of the Latins, the most important were at 
the same time withdrawn from him by particular provisoes: 
for although he had the testamentifactio, he was yet specially 
precluded from making a will, from taking possession of an 
inheritance left him by the will of another, and from being 
appointed a guardian*. With a view of denoting these pecu- 
liarities by which he was distinguisht to his great detriment 
from every other Latinus, he was called a Latinus Junianus. 
One might be tempted to regard the whole regulation as a 
farce, since the chief and most important part of the rights 
bestowed in general terms on these Latimi were taken away 
from them in detail. This censure however is groundless; for 
without doubt the law was designed for the descendants of the 
freedmen. ‘These were freeborn, and had the full enjoyment 
of the Latin franchise; which such merely, as had them- 
selves been slaves, were to have in a very limited manner. 
So that this Latin franchise was not a creation of the lex 
Junia Norbana, but on the contrary was a form so well known 
to the constitution at the time, that the name of it was even 
made use of to denote this new franchise, which however was 
not to be the same, but merely a modification of it. 

‘In going further back to the time of Cicero, I must for 
the present separate the name of this franchise from the thing 
itself, and confine myself exclusively to the latter: I shall 
return to the name by and by. For the nature of this 
franchise and the rights belonging to it, such as they have 
just been represented according to Ulpian and the a Junia 
Norbana, are found fully described in a very remarkable pas- 
sage of Cicero (pro Caecina 35). Cecina, in behalf of whom 
Cicero is pleading, deduced his title to an estate from the 
will of the former owner, in which he was constituted heir 
(c. 6). His adversary maintained that Czecina was incapable 
of inheriting under this will (c. 7, 32), because he was a citi- 
zen of Volterra, and the Volterrans had been deprived of the 
Roman franchise by Sylla. To this argument Cicero replies: 
Sulla upse ita tulit de civitate, ut non sustulerit horum neaxa 
atque hereditates: jubet enim eodem jure esse, quo fuerint 


* See Gaius 1 23. Ulpian Tit. 20. §. F4. Tit. 22. § 3. Tit. 17. §.1- 
Fit..25. §7. Tit. 11. 85 16: | | 
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Ariminenses: quos quis ignorat duodecim coloniarum fuisse, 
et a cwibus Romanis hereditates capere potuisse. 

Consequently there was a very well known franchise enjoyed 
by these twelve colonies, of which Rimini was one: and this 
franchise was not indeed that of citizenship; but it compre- 
hended the right of concluding a newwm*,—which has been 
shewn above to be the main feature of the Latin franchise ac- 
cording to Ulpian,—as well as that of inheriting. From the 
generality of the expression hereditates, one might incline to 
suppose it meant not merely inheritance by testament, but by 
legal descent. The hereditas legitima however rested upon ag- 
natio, while agnatio presupposes connubium: and if the Latins 
had possest the latter, the Volterrans would not in fact have been 
deprived of any essential part of the civic franchise, which Sylla 
unquestionably meant that they should be. Besides in the case 
of Czcina a testament is expressly mentioned. Consequently 
this capacity of inheriting, which the twelve colonies enjoyed, 
is equivalent to the festamentifactio, which was likewise spe- 
cified above among the characteristics of Ulpian’s Latin fran- 
chise. Among the commentators on Cicero’s orations we find a 
jurist, Hotmann, who frequently delivers opinions on the very 
passages connected with jurisprudence, and on this among the 
rest, which are not only erroneous but utterly comprehensible. 
Thus he refers the right hereditates capiendi mentioned by 
Cicero, not to the capability of being appointed heir in a 
testament, but to the right of entering upon the inheritance: 
this entrance, he says, was a solemn act, to wit, a cessio in jure. 
Now since, as he himself adds, it was requisite to every cessio 
in gure that there should not only be a person to acquire 
the thing ceded, but also a person to cede it, one must assume 
that the deceast got up out of his grave in order to assist at 
the performance of the ceremony. 

The most remarkable thing in this passage of Cicero is 
the allusion to the franchise of the twelve colonies, of which 
Rimini was one: to these colonies must we look for the origin 
of Ulpian’s Latin franchise, which occupied the intermediate 
step between the rank of the citizen and that of the alien. 
The only writer in whom I have found any conjecture with 


* See Niebuhr, Roman Hist. Vol. 1. p. 566. 
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regard to these twelve colonies, is Manutius: he takes them. - 
to be those which were ordered to be planted by a lew Livia 
in 632, when the senate was striving to outbid C. Gracchus | 
for the favour of the people. But as there is no evidence that 
these colonies were ever actually sent forth, and as Rimini 
was founded in 486, this conjecture cannot possibly be admitted. 
I will try to substitute another explanation in its stead, founded 
on a passage of Livy, xxvilI. 9, 10. 

In the second Punic war, in the year of the city 545, it 
came to pass that of the thirty Latin colonies, which were 
subject to the dominion of Rome, twelve refused to serve. 
This revolt excited great consternation at Rome; and much 
anxiety was entertained with regard to the other eighteen 
colonies. When these however made a declaration of their 
loyal attachment, the Romans thought they could not suffi- 
ciently display their pleasure and gratitude. After the em- 
bassadors had been thankt by the consuls, they were conducted 
into the senatehouse to hear the praises of their fidelity re- 
sounding on every side; and to crown al! they had to be 
presented to the people and to receive another public encomium. 
In this and two other passages (xxix. 15, 37) Livy speaks of 
the punishment inflicted on the disloyal colonies: the loyal 
ones he merely says were praised, without mentioning any 
reward. If we might suppose now that their reward consisted 
in the grant of the first step to the civic franchise, (the com- 
mercium with its consequents), we should have discovered the 
origin of Ulpian’s Latin franchise, and the passage of Cicero 
would be fully explained. 

The difference between the numbers in the two passages 
seems to militate against this explanation ; since Cicero speaks 
of the franchise of the ¢welve colonies, whereas Livy says that 
eighteen colonies were faithful. Hence we must emend the 
number in Cicero, and put dwodeviginti instead of duodecim: 
such a mistake in mere numerals (xm for x11x) might arise 
with the utmost ease. 

There are two reasons that plead in favour of my hypothesis, 
and consequently for the necessity of this emendation. In the 
first place Rimini, which Cicero cites as one of the colonies with 
this peculiar franchise, is expressly reckoned by Livy among the 
towns that remained faithful. In the second place the event 
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mentioned by Livy was of such importance, that it might well 
give rise to the institution of a new class, and might likewise 
dwell in the recollection of the people, so that Cicero needed | 
only to allude to it as to a matter of general notoriety. 

Assuming that this was the origin of the Latin franchise, 
I will now endeavour to trace it in its developement, pursuing 
a course opposite to the one I have trod hitherto. From the 
time of that event then the same three classes which are 
spoken of by Ulpian were already existing in Italy: the cives ; 
the eighteen colonies that had the mere commerciwm ; and the 
peregrini, that is, all the other Italians, whether they were 
Latins or not. 

The first great change that took place was occasioned by 
the Italian war. By the lew Julia the Latins acquired the civic 
franchise, and soon afterward it was granted to the other allies ; 
so that from this time, though many exceptions were to be 
found, there was on the whole but a single class throughout all 
Italy. On the other hand the rights formerly enjoyed by the 
allies were conferred by degrees on several of the provinces, 
first on a part of Gaul, then on Sicily; in both cases under 
the name of jus Latii, or, as Cicero calls it (ad Att. xiv. 
12), Latinitas. This jus Latit is explained by Asconius 
in his commentary on the oration against Piso to have been 
the right of acquiring the Roman franchise by filling a 
magistracy in ones native town*; a right which in Italy itself, 
before the civic franchise was bestowed upon it, was enjoyed 
not by the Latins alone, but, generally speaking, by all the 
allies. The word Latiwm must therefore have been used in 
a wider sense, embracing the whole of the Italian states which 
had previously been merely confederated with Rome. Now 
as these had universally enjoyed a free civic constitution and 
the right of electing their own magistrates, a right of this 
sort may also have been granted to the provincials as a part 
of the jus Latii; though assuredly not with the same privilege 
which went along with it in Italy, before the time when the 
civic franchise was granted to every Italian. 

What however was the relation between these concessions 
and the old franchise of the eighteen colonies, that is, the 


* See Niebuhr Rom. Hist. Vol. u. note 161. 
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Latin franchise of Ulpian? That franchise was most probably 
included in them: so that the Sicilians for instance, when 
they obtained the Latinitas, acquired first the franchise just 
described, which was common to all the allies, and at the 
same time the peculiar one of the eighteen colonies, which 
merely affected the civil capacity of the individual citizens. 
Such was the case when the jus Latii was bestowed upon 
whole towns. When it was granted to individuals, of course 
the second and special part of it could alone be conveyed, 
since the former part could only be exercised by a commu- 
nity at large. And thus it was not unnatural that-the lew 
Junia Norbana should apply a well-known name, like that 
of the Latini, to the freedmen. In this case too individuals 
alone, and consequently none but civil rights, were the object 
of the law: however even without a more accurate definition 
there was no fear of any misunderstanding, as this limitation 
from the above-mentioned reason was selfevident. 

A state of things on the whole similar to this was still 
continuing at the time when Ulpian wrote his Fragments: for 
in a passage quoted above (Tit. 19. . 4) the Latini colonarit 
are spoken of. In two points however a change had gradually 
been wrought. In the first place, as the monarchy gained 
ground, the political rights of the citizens had become more 
and more insignificant; so that of the two above-described 
parts of the Latin franchise the second alone, the commer- 
cium, seems to have been of any value, except so far as it 
was a step to the acquisition of the Roman franchise. And 
secondly the mode of passing from the Latin franchise to 
the Roman must have been altered in the interval; since 
Ulpian, though he treats in detail of the theory of such 
transitions (Tit. 3), makes no mention of any of the ancient 
modes which were suited only to communities. 

A total change took place with regard to this whole matter 
when Caracalla issued his celebrated constitution extending 
the Roman franchise over the whole empire. This law, it is 
clear from all the circumstances of its publication, referred not 
to individuals, but to communities: that is, it converted all _ 
the towns in the empire, which were not so already, into 
municipia. Henceforward there were no Latin communities ; 
and of the two parts of the Latin franchise, the second, which 
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appertained to individuals, alone continued to exist even ace 
cording to the letter; being now applied solely to freedmen 
and their freeborn descendants. ‘The very same fate befell 
the franchise of the peregrini, which in like manner continued 
among the subjects of Rome in the class of the dediticii. 

Finally Justinian abolisht these relics of the ancient 
orders, so that nothing should be left, except, in a scale 
of proportionate descent, the emperor, the subjects of the 
emperor, and the slaves of the emperor’s subjects. 





I have assumed throughout the foregoing inquiry, that 
according to this classification there were never more than 
three classes. ‘The common opinion on the contrary supposes 
that there was a fourth, having the jas Italicum, and standing 
between the Latini and the peregrini. If this were true, 
it would give a very different turn to our inquiry: but I trust 
that by examining into this point I shall only confirm the 
results already arrived at. 

The jus Italicum is only mentioned in the following 
passages: in Pliny, H. N. 111. 4, and 25, where it is stated 
that several towns in Hispania citerior and in Illyria enjoyed 
this franchise: in the first of these passages it is called jus 
Italiae, while in the second, and all those referred to below, 
it is uniformly termed jus Jtalicum:—in the title of the 
Pandects de censibus (Lib. t. Tit. 15), where several towns 
are enumerated as having the jus Italicum, and some are 
said to be without it:—-in the Cod. Theod. xiv. 13. const. 
un. which renews the jus Italicum of the city of Constan- 
tinople:—and in the Cod. Justin. x1. 20. const. un. (inter- 
polated from Cod. Theod. xvi. 2. const. 45), where Constan- 
tinople in addition to the jus Italicum is invested with the 
prerogatives of ancient Rome. 

The explanation which Sigonius (de Jure Italiae Lib. 1. 
c. 21) gives of this jus IJtalicwm, has been adopted by 
the generality of modern writers, In his opinion it desig- 
nated a peculiar class of persons, forming an intermediate 
rank between the Latini and the peregrini; so that on the 
whole there would be four classes: cives; Latini; qui 
juris Italict erant; and peregrini. According to this view 
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the jus Italicum, like the civic and Latin franchise, might be 
conferred on individuals as well as on towns; and the effect 
of its bestowal on the latter was, that the whole bedy of 
the citizens of such a town should acquire that franchise 
at once. 

This explanation however I hold to be utterly wrong for 
the following reasons. 

First, in all the abovecited passages this franchise is only 
spoken of as belonging to towns, not to individuals; whereas 
the jus Latii is mentioned more frequently, especially in the 
lawbooks, with reference to individuals than to towns. 

In the next place Ulpian, who in the Pandects says 
a good deal about the jus Italicum, assumes most distinctly in 
his Fragments that there were only three classes: eives, Latini, 
and peregrini. Nay, even if one were to venture on the 
very improbable supposition, that in the Fragments he forgot 
to speak of the fourth class, yet in his very accurate 
system of the three classes no place whatever is left vacant 
for a fourth: it would be in vain to seek after any peculiar 
rights, by which the jws Jtalicwm should be distinguisht 
from the condition of the Latinus on the one hand, and 
from that of the peregrinus on the other. Sigonius was 
fully aware of this difficulty, of making out any peculiar 
features for the jus Italicwm, but he did not get over it. 

Thirdly such a jus Italicum, conceived as the condition 
of a class of persons, could in no way have subsisted along 
with the Roman or Latin franchise, so that the same person 
or town should enjoy both at once: it must always have 
been merged in those higher franchises: just as it is totally 
inconceivable that a civis should at the same time have been 
a Latinus or peregrinus, or that a Latinus should also have 
been a peregrinus. And yet in fact the jus Itdliewm was 
very often united with the Roman or Latin franchise. Pliny 
(111. 4), who at the end of the chapter relates that the 
whole of Spain received the Latin franchise from Vespasian, 
notices it however as a peculiarity with regard to two Spanish 
towns, that they had the jus Jtaliae. It is true, he also 
remarks in speaking of several other towns, that the Latin 
franchise had been specially granted to them: but he ex- 
pressly calls these Latini veteres, and so does not forget to 
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point out by this epithet that their franchise was merely older 
than that of the other towns, and did not constitute any 
distinction between them and the rest with regard to their 
condition in his time. Moreover this franchise is spoken of 
as enjoyed by several towns long after the time of Caracalla, 
although Caracalla had bestowed the Roman franchise on all 
the towns of the empire. Finally in Justinian’s time there 
had been no Latin towns for centuries; it was only among 
the freedmen that a sort of Latin franchise was still retained ; 
and even this he abolisht (Cod. vir. 6), in order to reduce 
all classes to the same level. Yet in his lawbooks we find 
regulations concerning the jus Italicum of a number of towns. 
This franchise therefore might subsist as a peculiar franchise 
of such towns as we know were at the same time _ possest 
of the Roman franchise. Still more instanees of such a 
union will be pointed out lower down. 

There seem to have been two reasons which have had 
the greatest influence, partly in occasioning and partly in sup- 
porting and confirming the opimion here controverted. 

First, the deceitful analogy of the name. ‘The words 
civis Romanus lead us to think in the first place of an inha- 
bitant of the city, Zatinus of an inhabitant of Latium: yet 
each of these expressions was afterward used to designate a 
personal capacity, independently of any reference to place. 
How natural was it then on meeting with a jus Italicum to 
look for its meaning in the same way as for that of the others ! 
It is perfectly manifest that what misled Sigonius was solely 
this similarity of name. 

Secondly, we find the following passage in the commentary 
of Asconius on the speech against Piso: Duo porro genera 
earum coloniarum, quae a mee Romano deductae sunt, 
fuerunt. Erant enim akae quibus jus Itahae dabatur, 
aliae item quae Latinorum essent*. 'This passage seems 
directly to establish the truth of the opinion here impugned, 
the jus Italiae and the Latin franchise being spoken of 
in it as different species of the same genus. But in the first 
place it is totally inconceivable how Asconius, if such was 
his view, could assert that there were only two classes of 


* See Niebuhr Rom. Hist. Vol. m. note 161. 
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colonies. On the contrary in that case he must necessarily 
have laid down that there were three such classes; since it 
was quite impossible that he should overlook the first and 
most important kind, the coloniae civiwm Homanorum. This 
reason of itself would throw a strong suspicion on the passage: 
and when we come to examine it minutely, we find that the 
very words on which the question hinges are spurious. For 
the two Paris manuscripts (No. 7832, 7833), one in the Vienna 
library (ms. philolog. 151), and the one at Gotha concur in 
reading: Duo...fuerunt itaque aliae Latinorum essent. So 
that there is no trace whatever of the jus Italiae: but that 
there is a chasm in the text is quite clear. ‘The same reading 
is found in the older editions, the folio one of 1477, and the 
Aldines of 1522 and 1547. The first edition in which the erro- 
neous reading occurs is that of Hotomanus m 1551. In the 
preface the editor professes to follow an ancient manuscript 
scrupulously, and to be very sparing of conjectures: but 
luckily a note on our passage (p. 170) expressly states: 
Jus Italiae dabatur] Deerant haec in manuscripto. If one 
takes this note literally, all that was wanting in Hotmann’s 
manuscript was the three words quoted: everything else was 
contained in it; and it must have read as follows: EKrant enim 
aliae quibus aliae item quae Latinorum essent*. ‘This is the 
way Augustinus seems to have understood the note: for in 
an Italian letter to Panvinius, in 1558, he rejects Hotmann’s 
restoration, and in its room substitutes: Erant enim aliae 
quibus jus civitatis dabatur, aliae item quae Latinorum 
essent. I conceive however that in supposing Hotmann to 
have exprest himself with so much accuracy we give him more 
credit than he deserves: when we find such a complete agree- 
ment in all the other manuscripts and printed texts, it is far 
more probable that Hotmann’s manuscript had just the same 


* Antonii Augustini Epist. Parmae 1804: p. 336. Panvinius, who 
was engaged at this very time about his work De Republica Romana, had 
no doubt asked his friend’s opinion on the passage of Asconius: and in 
fact the interpretation he gives of it in that work (p. 694) is exactly that 
proposed by Augustinus: coloniarum duo genera erant, ut tradit. Asconius, 
quaedam civium Romanorum, et quaedam Latinae. Sigonius does not seem 
to quote the passage of Asconius: at least it is not referred to in his 
work either where he is treating of the colonies, or of the jus Ztalicum. 
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words as the rest, and that he merely neglected to state with 
precision how far his restoration extended. If this was the 
case, the simplest and most probable way of supplying the 
deficiency in the text would be to read: Duo porro genera 
earum coloniarum, quae a populo Romano deductae sunt, 
fuerunt, ita ut aliae civiwum Romanorum, aliae Latinorum 
essent. Here I merely suppose that ita wt was corrupted 
into itaque, and that the three words aliae civium Romanorum 
were left out; for which omission the occurrence of the word 
aliae twice over furnishes a very natural explanation. Yet 
I know of nobody except Augustinus, who has disputed the 
correctness of Hotmann’s text*: Cujacius in 1570 (Observ. x. 35) 


* Since writing the above I have found a reading agreeing on the 
main with mine in the edition of Asconius by Paulus Manutius, Ven. 
1563. Duo—fuerunt, ita ut aliae Latinorum essent, aliae cwwium Romano- 
rum. ‘There is no note on this passage, nor does the author in the preface 
speak of any manuscript; but he boasts of his emendations. [The very 
same reading, with the trifling exception of Latinae for Latinorum, 1s 
found in the edition of Cicero’s Fragments which Sigonius publisht in 
1559. This accounts for his not referring to the note of Asconius in con- 
nexion with the jus Italicum: a preceding sentence of the same note is 
however quoted in his chapter de jure coloniarum, and in that de coloniis 
ante bellum Italicum deductis. But after all is it absolutely necessary to 
suppose that something has actually dropt out of the text of Asconius? 
There is no trace of it apparently in the manuscripts, nor in the old 
editions. That of Beraldus (Luteciae MDxx) reads: fuerunt, itaque aliae 
Latinorum etiam: That of Lodoicus (Parisiis MDxxxv!) fuerunt: Italicae, 
aliae Latinorum etiam. Here we see the germs of Hotmann’s blunder: 
the editor boasts of having emended more than four hundred passages, 
partly by his own skill, and partly by the help of Budeus and Alvar. If 
Asconius had been professedly giving an account of the Roman colonies, 
he would of course have mentioned both kinds of them. But he is only 
led to touch on the subject by a difficulty he finds in understanding how 
Cicero could term Placentia a municipium: the source of which difficulty 
is pointed out by Niebuhr (Rom. Hist. Vol. 1m. note 161). A colony, Asco- 
nius says, was sent thither at the beginning of the second Punic war: 
deducta est autem Latina. Then to explain this last expression, such 
colonies being no longer founded in his time, he adds: there were two kinds 
of colonies which the Romans used to establish: itaque aliae Latinorum 
etiam: and so one of the two kinds was one in which the Latins took part : 
or, if essent be the true reading, and so one of the two kinds would be 
the colonies of the Latins. It was needless to say more: for every- 
. body knew what the other kind was: and the briefer expression is much 
more in keeping with the usual style of Asconius, Sigonius in altering 
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refers to this passage as one about which there is no question ; 
and in all the modern editions, for instance in that of Greevius, 
and the Neapolitan one of Cicero’s Orations, Hotmann’s correc- 
tion is silently adopted, as if there were no difficulty on the point. 
It is worthy of remark that this mistaken and very shallow 
alteration of this passage originated with a man like Hotmann, 
who has so many other gross blunders to answer for with 
regard to questions lying on the borders of philology and 
jurisprudence. 

Having refuted the prevalent erroneous notion on this 
subject, I will proceed to give another explanation, with the 
grounds for it. 

In all the passages cited the yws IJtalicum is ascribed to 
towns, and moreover to provincial ones. From its very name 
then it must have endowed these towns with rights, which were 
common to all the Italian towns, but of which the generality 
of the provincial towns were destitute. At the same time it 
follows from the reasons stated above, that these rights must 
have related to some other object than the personal capacity 
of the individual citizens. 

Now this, I conceive, is the character of the following three 
rights, which accordingly must be lookt upon as collectively 
forming the substance of the jus Italicum: first, the right 
of having a free constitution; secondly, the exemption from 
taxes; and thirdly, the title of the land to be regarded as 
quiritary property. 

These three parts of the jus Italicum however do not 
all belong to it in exactly the same manner. ‘The third alone, 


Latinorum into Latinae seems to have been influenced by the notion that 
coloniae Latinae was the appropriate denomination of those towns. The 
genitive however is found very frequently in Pliny, and, where coloniae is 
not exprest, appears to have been the more usual form. 

I may be allowed to remark here that in the Aldine edition of Asco- 
nius of 1522, as Niebuhr anticipated, there is no gratia after petendt 
magistratus in the former part of this same note. The whole text of 
Asconius is so corrupt, and such tricks were played with it by the early 
editors, that a scholar who would collate the manuscripts and publish 
a critical edition, would render a good service to philology. For amid the 
wreck of ancient literature Asconius has become a valuable writer, as he 
supplies us with a good deal of information which we cannot draw from 
any other source. J.C. H.] 
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that which relates to landed property, is attacht to it exclu- 
sively: the other two are also found in many towns of a 
different kind, and are only so far comprised in the jus 
Italicum, that a town, which did not possess them previously, 
and obtained the jus Italicum, thereby likewise acquired all 
these rights. This is the only apparent way of solving all 
the difficulties of the question. 

In the first place towns with the jus Italicum possest the 
right of having a free constitution. That is, there must have 
been something or other in the constitution of these towns, 
which gave them a greater semblance of independence in com- 
parison with the other towns in the provinces. For of course 
we cannot suppose that there was more than a mere shadow of 
political freedom: so that all the charm which the jus I¢alicum 
may have had from this point of view, arose solely from the 
universal fondness for rank and title which prevailed in the 
towns under the Roman empire. From possessing this sem- 
blance of independence, similar to that enjoyed by the Italian 
towns, and in particular from having the same magistracies 
which were found universally in Italy, the towns we are speak- 
ing of had the advantage, not indeed of the liberae civitates, 
with which in this respect they seem merely to have been 
placed on much the same level, but of all the other towns in 
the provinces, even of all the colonies and municipal towns in 
them. This privilege therefore was only so far a part of the 
jus Italicum, as every provincial town, not atseay possessing 
it, infallibly acquired it thereby. 

The chief proof, establishing this first effect of the jus 
Italicum, is derived from a variety of coins, taken together with 
two passages of Servius. On the coins of a number of towns 
we find a Silenus standing with his hand lifted up. . Most of 
these towns can be shewn to have possest the yus I¢talicum ; and 
of the rest too the contrary at least cannot be demonstrated. 
Hence there must manifestly be some secret reference in this 
symbol to the jus Italicum. See Eckhel Doctr. num. vet. P.1. 
Vol. tv. p. 493-496. Now Servius (on Ain. ty. 58) interprets 
this very image to be a characteristic mark of a free civic 
constitution. Patrique Lyaeo: qui apte urbibus libertatis 
est deus: unde etiam Marsyas, minister ejus, civitatibus in 
foro positus libertatis indicium est, qui erecta manu testatur 
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nihil urbi deesse. This is the reading in the Paris edition of 
1600: in the older ones, such as the Paris one of 1507, 
the passage is not so complete, and especially wants the last 
clause: and this latter reading coincides exactly with the 
manner in which Macrobius quotes the passage: Saturn. III, 12. 
Again, on Adin. 111. 20, Servius says: Quod autem de Libero 
diximus, haec causa est: ut signum sit liberae cwitatis, 
Nam apud majores aut stipendiariae erant, aut foederatae, 
aut liberae. Sed in liberis civitatibus sumulacrum Marsyae 
erat, qui in tutela Liberi Patris est. "The mention of Marsyas 
here, instead of Silenus, need not occasion any difficulty: 
for these mythological personages were originally one and 
the same, as Eckhel in the passage referred to has shewn 
with reference to this very point*. 

Kekhel however, who, merely following the authority of 
others, without any investigation of his own, assumes that the 
jus Italicum could not have any other force than that of 
conferring an exemption from taxes, is hereby led to call the 
explanation given by Servius incorrect. ‘This however. we 
are no way warranted in doing ; since it is confirmed by two 
passages in the Pandects. The first is from Ulpian (L.1. 9. 2. D. 
de censibus): st et Heliopolitana, quae a Divo Severo per 
bella civilis occasionem Italicae coloniae rempublicam accepit. 
Here the reference of the jus Italicwm to the constitution is 
unequivocal. The second passage is from Paulus (L. 8. 9. 3. D. 
de censibus): where it is said of two towns, that jwris Italice 
sunt et solum earum. So that the jus Italicum must have 
comprised certain rights which did not refer immediately to 
the land. 

In the second place the jus Italicwm conferred an exemp- 
tion from taxation. Under the empire a uniform system of 
direct taxation was gradually introduced in the provinces. 
Every landed proprietor paid a landtax; every other person, 
as a general rule, a polltax: Italy however was free from both. 
Now when a provincial town acquired the jus Italicwm, it was 
placed on a level with Italy in this respect also, and was 
exempted from those taxes. And even after the time of 


* See an Essay on this subject by Creuzer in the Studien, Vol. u. 
pp: 230—324. 
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Diocletian when Italy lost this exemption, the privilege was still 
retained by many of the provincial towns, and continued to 
bear the name of jus Italicwm, though now no longer appre- 
priate. This is the only thing that accounts for mention 
being made of a jus Italicum in the code of Justinian, at 
a time when the free constitutions of the towns, and even that 
shadow of them with which earlier ages may have cheered 
themselves, had long since disappeared, and the institution of 
quiritary property too was put an end to. So that this im- 
munity was then the only remaining effect of the jws Itali- 
cum, as would be set beyond a doubt by the very circumstance 
that it is treated of in the Pandects under the title de censi- 
bus. ‘The same immunity however had always been comprised 
in it: for Ulpian and Paulus also spoke of it in their books 
de censibus. It is true that both in Pliny and in the Pandects 
a distinction is made between the coloniae immunes and those 
juris Italici: but this agrees perfectly with our view, that 
this immunity originally was only one of three elements, the 
union of which made up the jus Italicum. The liberae 
civitates too had the same immunity: so that this privilege, 
like the former, cannot be regarded as a peculiar characteristic 
of the jus Italicum. 

The third feature of the jus Italicum, and one which 
belonged .to it exclusively, was, that it enabled land to become 
quiritary property, and thereby to be subject to wsewecapio, 
in gure cessio, mancipatio, and vindicatio, all which forms 
and rights could only have place with regard to quiritary pro- 
perty. All sorts of movables indeed might, come under the 
head of quiritary property without any distinction: but it 
was not so with landed estates, except only such as lay in Italy ; 
those in the provinces, as a general rule, were excluded from it. 
From this very rule however an exception was made in favour 
of the territory belonging to those towns which had been en- 
dowed with the jus Italicum. And this characteristic of that 
right, as has been remarkt already, was confined exclusively 
to it: this privilege was not shared by such towns with any 
others in the provinces, not even with the liberae civitates. 
In other respects indeed the rights of landed property varied 
very much in the different provinces. Where the right of 
conquest had been exercised in all its strictness, the Roman 
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nation was the proprietor of all the land; whence it neces- 
sarily followed that there could be no private property in it 
of any kind whatever. But in other cases private landed 
property, truly so called, subsisted in the provinces: only it 
could not be quiritary property, that is, property according 
to the Roman views, and connected with the same forms and 
effects as at Rome. In this incapacity of becoming quiritary 
property all the estates in the provinces accordingly partook, 
from the liberae civitates down to the ager publicus; and 
in no instance could it be removed except by a special grant 
of the jus Stalicum*. 

It remains to shew that this main element of the jus 
Italicum did actually form a part of it; which however can 
only be done with regard to particular applications of the right, 
since the proposition in all its generality is nowhere expressly 
stated. 

In the first place a fundus Italicus was res mancipt; 
a fundus provincialis was not so. See Ulpian tit. 19. \. I: 
Gaius 1. ). 120: Cicero pro Flacco 32 (80): Simplicius in 
Goesius, p. 76. Now it is true that among movable things 
a res nec mancipi, as for instance coin, might become quiri- 
tary property, just as much as a res mancipr, such as a slave; 
and the only distinction between the two lay in the different 
modes of transferring the right of property in each. Hence 
it might seem as if in land also one were not warranted in con- 
cluding that by being res nec mancipi it was totally incapable 


* Even among the classical Roman jurists we already meet with the 
doctrine, that in the provinces the Roman people, and subsequently the 
emperor, was supreme proprietor of all the land, naturally with the ex- 
ception of what belonged to the /iberae civitates. See Gaius u. §.7 and 21. 
The incapacity of particular estates to become quiritary property 1s 
usually deduced from this proposition. But, whatever degree of correctness 
there may be in the general proposition (see Niebuhr Rom. Hist. Vol. 1. 
p- 153), this deduction at least is neither necessary, nor in every case 
applicable. In the instance of the liberae civitates it assuredly was not so: 
and yet the Roman forms of wsucapio, and the rest, were certainly inad- 
missible with regard to their estates, as is sufficiently proved by the circum- 
stance that in such forms a solum Italicum was always required. The true 
and general principle of that incapacity lay in the very natural rule, which 
the French code (art. 3) expresses thus: Les immeubles, méme ceux possédés 
par des étrangers, sont régis par la loi francaise. 
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of becoming quiritary property. But in movable property 
this very distinction was closely connected with the differences in 
its nature and destination. Certain sorts of things were res 
mancipt without exception; and these were such as are 
immediately connected with agriculture, slaves, horses, oxen, 
mules, asses*. All other things were res nec mancipi. How 
are we to explain then that landed estates were sometimes 7es 
mancipi, sometimes nec mancipi? although the nature and 
destination of the object were in this instance always the 
same, and always moreover of such a kind that from its 
immediate connexion with agriculture it ought properly in every 
case to have been ves mancipi. The circumstance therefore 
that estates in the provinces were nec mancipi, seems to run 
counter to all analogy. It may be explained however with 
perfect ease according to our assumption. 

For if estates in the provinces were totally incapable of 
being quiritary property, their mancipation is on this account 
utterly inconceivable: and hence they were nec mancipi 
on very different grounds from such things as coin: this was 
nec mancipi, because it could become quiritary property by a 
different process from mancipation, and with more ease; those 
estates, because they could not become so in any way, and 
consequently not by mancipation. 

Again uswcapio, that is, the acquisition of quiritary pro- 
perty by mere possession for a year or two, held with regard 
to all movables indiscriminately, but with regard to estates only 
when they were Italian estates, that is, either lay in Italy, or 
had been invested with the jaws Italicum. See Gaius 11. 46: 
pr. 1. de usucapionibus (Instit. 11. 6): L. un. de usucap. 
transformanda (Cod. vir. 31). This distinction was retained 
down to the reign of Justinian, at the beginning of which 
accordingly there was hardly such a thing as usucaption with 
regard to estates, since the whole empire at that time con- 
sisted merely of provinces: Justinian at length abolisht the 
distinction altogether. This difference again can only be ac- 
counted for by supposing that in the provinces no quiritary pro- 
perty in the soil could be acquired in any way, and consequently 


none by usucaption, 


* See Niebuhr Rom. Hist. Vol. 1. p. 447. 
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Moreover the lew Julia de fundo dotali laid down the 
principle that a fundus dotalis Italicus could not be parted 
with*. See pr. 1. quibus alienare licet (Instit. 11. 8): L. un. 
). 15. de rei uxoriae actione (Cod. v. 13). By the old law a 
husband had the uncontrolled disposal of the dos, and so by 
squandering it might put the future subsistence of his wife 
and children in great danger. With a view of lessening this 
danger the fundus dotalis was decreed to be inalienable. The 
limitation of the law to estates, without including movable 
property, is to be accounted for from the greater importance 
and permanence of the former. But the distinction made be- 
tween estates in Italy and the provinces is not explicable from 
a similar reason, and can only be deduced from the difference 
in their legal character. The law spoke with regard to 
alienationes. Now this expression, as one may conclude from 
the classical age when it was enacted, was to be taken strictly, 
that is, it was to be taken in the same sense which Cicero in 
the Topics (5) gives of abalienatio. He there restricts the 
expression to the transfer of quiritary property, excluding 
every other right to which the word in itself might have 
applied. But if the lew Julia related only to quiritary pro- 
perty, and if its purpose was merely to secure such estates 
for the dos as came under that head, it could not speak of 
land in the provinces, because this according to our supposi- 
tion could not be the object of quiritary property. 

Finally the exceptio annalis Italici contractus was un- 
questionably another characteristic of the jus Italicum. See 
L. 1. C. de annali except. (vir. 40): L. un. C. de usuc. trans- 
form. (v11. 31). But as we know hardly anything of this 
privilege, except that it was confined to Italy, and was 
abolisht by Justinian, it will not supply us with any new argu- 
ment in favour of the view we have taken. Justinian did away 
all these legal peculiarities of Italian estates, and that too 
at the same time when he destroyed the distinction between 


* It appears from Gaius (a1. 63) that it was held for a time to be ques- 
tionable whether this restriction was confined to Italian estates or not: this 
however no way affects our inquiry. Besides the passages from the law- 


books of Justinian referred to in the text shew that this doubt in aftertimes 
had vanisht altogether. 
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quiritary and other kinds of property (Cod. vir. 25). This 
circumstance affords a fresh confirmation of our opinion, ac- 
cording to which it was not mere chance that these changes 
were contemporaneous, but arose from an internal and neces- 
sary connexion between them. 

Of all former writers on this subject Trekell is the one 
whose explanation comes the nearest to mine: see his Selectae 
Antiquitates Cap. Iv. (. 48, 49. But even he is too much 
disposed to give in to the prevalent errours; since he assumes 
that beside the jus Italicum locorum there was also a parti- 
cular jus Italicum personarum, though we have not the slight- 
est ground for such a supposition. 

I will conclude with a few remarks on the relation in 
which the jws Italicum must be conceived to have stood, first 
to the various classes of towns, and next to the three well- 
known orders in the Roman empire; inquiries which hitherto 
have been totally neglected. 

Now with regard to the relation between the jus Italicum 
and the classes of Roman towns, such as colonies, mwnicipia, 
and so on, it 1s everywhere tacitly and without any proof 
assumed never to have been conferred on any but colonies. 
It is true indeed that in the Pandects and Pliny many towns 
enjoying this right are expressly stated to have been colonies ; 
and this is what gave rise to that opinion. Such a ground 
however is far from enough to establish its truth; and the 
following reasons will rather lead us to reject it. 

Utica, according to Paulus (L. 8. ). 11. D. de censibus), 
received the jus Italicum from Severus and Caracalla. But 
Utica was a municipium, as appears not only from several 
coins in Eckhel (Doctr. num. Vol. iv. p. 147), but also from a 
passage of Pliny (H.N. v. 3): Utica cwium Romanorum, 
Catonis morte nobilis. As those coins however belong to the 
age of Tiberius, Pliny, I allow, is our latest positive authority 
for the municipal character of that town. Gellius (xvi. 13) men- 
tions a speech of the emperor Hadrian, in which he expresses 
his surprise that many of the old municipal towns, and Utica 
among the rest, should wish to be changed into colonies. It is 
not added whether the Uticans gained their object at that time: 
but unquestionably this makes it very doubtful whether they 
continued to be municipals subsequently. 
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The instance of Stobi in Macedonia is much stronger. 
This town was a municipiwm, as we again learn from a passage 
of Pliny (1v. 17), as well as from coins, which in this instance 
however come down to the time of Elagabalus: Eckhel. Doctr. 
num. P.1. Vol. 11. p.77. And this town also, according to Paulus 
(L. 8. ). 8. D. de censibus), had the jus [taliewm. Now if the 
work of Paulus from which this passage is taken had been written 
in the time of Caracalla, we should here have a complete demon- 
stration that the town of Stobi was a municipium at the very time 
when it possest the jus Italicum. The treatise de censibus 
however was itself written under Elagabalus: compare Guil. 
Grotii Vita J. Pauli, in Schulting, p. 207, 208, along with 
Schulting’s observations. Paulus in this very place twice 
speaks of Divi Severus et Antoninus, once of Divus Antoninus, 
and immediately after says imperator noster Antoninus. Now 
though the name of Antoninus is applied in other passages to a 
number of persons, Divus Antoninus, standing as the words do 
here, can only mean Caracalla; and the Antoninus then reign- 
ing (témperator noster) must needs be Elagabalus, whose pro- 
per and official designation this is known to have been. So 
that a possibility is still left that Elagabalus should have con- 
verted Stobi into a colony, and then further granted it the jas 
Italicum, after the date to which its latest municipal coins 
belong. However this at all events is extremely improbable, 
partly on account of the short time he reigned, partly because 
Paulus in this passage, when he speaks of recent grants of the 
jus Italicum, commonly mentions the emperor who bestowed 
it; so that, when he does not name its author, we may sup- 
pose that such towns had long enjoyed it. 

Finally, as to the relation between the jus I¢alicum and the 
personal quality of the citizens possessing it, there are two 
questions to be determined: first, will the quality of the citi- 
zens of any town enable us to judge whether it had the jus 
Italicum ? and conversely, will its having the jus Italicwm 
enable us to pronounce on the class to which its citizens 
belonged ? 

The first question I think I must answer in the negative. 
For not only Latin towns, but even those which possest the Roman 
franchise, might be destitute of the jws Italicum; since Pliny 
merely speaks of that right as a privilege peculiar to two towns 
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in Hispania citerior, though he says that thirteen towns in the 
same province had the Roman franchise, and the whole of Spain 
the Latin. In like manner it would not be stated of Stobi, a 
municipium, as something peculiar, that it had the jus Ita- 
licwm, if this had been a matter of course for every municipium. 
Nor is there anything contradictory in a municipium not hav- 
ing the jus Italicwum, any more than in the condition of any 
individual Roman citizen who settled in a provincial town. 
He likewise personally enjoyed a complete commercium, while 
the ground of his house and estate could no more become qui- 
ritary property than that of any other inhabitant. 

As to the second question, the jus Italicum, abstractly con- 
sidered, was compatible with any one of the three classes, so 
that even a town of peregrini might have been invested with it. 
Yet it is not credible that this was ever the case: for a pre- 
sent of this kind was assuredly designed for the particular 
benefit of the citizens of the town it was bestowed upon. But 
what advantage could those citizens have derived from a com- 
mercium in land, if they were peregrini, that is, from personal 
reasons totally destitute of the commerciuwm? Accordingly one 
must suppose that the yws I¢talicum was never granted to a town 
of peregrini, but only to such towns as were already possest 
of the Roman or Latin franchise. 





ON THE SICELIANS IN THE ODYSSEY. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF NIEBUHR. 





Owe of the suitors in the Odyssey, in his anger at the 
vision and prophecy of Theoclymenus, advises Telemachus 
(Y. 381) 

Tous Eelvous év vyt moAvKAytoL BadovTes 

és Lucedovs wéuwuev, SOev Ké Tor aEvov ar@ot. 
On which passage the scholiast remarks: consequently Homer 
was acquainted with the Sicelians; and therefore it is not 
probable that Sicily should be the island around which Ulys- 
ses wanders*. That is to say, Thrinakia according to some 
was an island in the ocean, and so could not be Sicily. 

Another mention of the same people is found in the pas- 
sage where we read of the Sicelian old woman who took care 
of the aged Laertes (Q. 389). 

Now these Sicelians assuredly have always been supposed, 
as Strabo (1. p. 6. d) supposed them, to be those of Sicily: 
and even the discoverer of the geography of Homer, Voss, 
must have adopted the same opinion; for in the map which 
accompanies his Odyssey their name stands between those of 
the Sicanians and of the Giants. 

Nevertheless, ever since I became thoroughly convinced 
that the Sicelians and Italians were one and the same peo- 
ple, and that the name of the former was not transferred 
to the country about Locri in consequence of its nearness 
to the island, as was the case in the time of the Lower Em- 
pire, and as at this day we still speak of the Two Sicilies,— 
but that having once been widely spread over C#notria and 


* This scholium is merely an abridgement of what Eustathius says. 
"Ev t@, és Zicedovs weuywper, épa ws eyivwoKkov of madaiot Tovs i= 
kedous. Aud elmep éxet. rAavacba tov ’Odvocea icTopikws €do€ale Kat 
O ToMTHS, civev av emionunvacba, Kal ovK av éoiynoe, viv d€ Exwy Te- 
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Tyrrhenia it was at length narrowed and confined to that 
region in the south,—I have been looking for the Sicelians 
of the Odyssey no further off than in Italy. Perhaps how- 
ever we shall find them in a country much nearer to Ithaca. 
For the schohiast on Odyss. ©. 85 calls Echetus, the Epirot, — 
who is brought into connexion with Bucheta in Epirus, that 
town being said to have been built by his father, —king of 
the Sicelians. Marsyas and Mnaseas are cited as the autho- 
rities for the story in which this statement, so important for 
shewing that the Epirots and Q(£notrians belonged to the 
same race, occurs: and accordingly there can be no doubt 
that they are our sureties for this particular circumstance. 
Mnaseas, who was a scholar of Aristarchus, may be reck- 
oned among the sound Greek antiquarians: and though we 
cannot decide whether it be the elder or the younger Mar- 
syas who is here spoken of, both of them, having been Ma- 
cedonians, are valuable witnesses with regard to the stock 
of a kindred people, and to the fact that the Epirots were 
anciently called Sicelians. 

This scholium perhaps would never have attracted my 
notice, unless I had found it quoted in the papers which 
Voss left behind him, and which the friendship of his rela- 
tions has allowed me to look over. ‘They consist of extracts 
which the old man collected in the latter years of his life; 
and though he does not notice the connexion between this 
passage and the text of the Odyssey, it assuredly would not 
have escaped him, if he had lived to work up the materials 
he had got together. The Sicelians to whom the suitor wanted 
to sell the strangers, were no doubt the very people of Eche- 
tus to whom Antinous threatened to send Irus (&. 85). 

That the ancients regarded the Phezacians as_ belonging 
to this same Sicelian or Pelasgian race, is a point on which 
I have not the slightest doubt. We find a reference to this 
view, or rather another way of expressing it, in the statement 
that the eastermost Pelasgian country on the Propontis was 
called Macris (see Rom. Hist. Vol. 1. p. 33), which is also 
said to have been the oldest name of Scheria. For in tra- 
dition East and West, like all diametrical opposites, are the 
same thing: thus we have the Planctz in the West, and the 
same ‘‘ justling rocks,” under the name of Cyanee, in the East. 
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May I take this opportunity of speaking out upon a 
point on which I have given a hint in my History (note 
801)? namely, that not only are the Homerids not to be re- 
garded as Homer’s descendants, but Homer himself was no 
more a historical person than any other hero, the eponymus 
of a house; that consequently he must necessarily be consi- 
dered, according to what Aristotle, who always saw every- 
thing aright, wrote concerning his birth, as the son of Apollo 
and a nymph; and that every story which brings down his 
sacred name to the level of an ordinary mortal, is of the same 
stamp with the one concerning Romulus which I have tried 
to explode. And so the only objection to be made to those 
wonderworthy investigations in which the higher branch of 
criticism reacht its perfection, seems to be that Wolf from 
over-timidity allows Homer to retain a historical human per- 
sonality, and stands up for his being the author of a part 
of the Iliad, of which indeed he seems to have imagined 
that he could pretty nearly mark out the limits. That 
the Iliad and Odyssey are separated by a wide interval, 
is a point on which there will soon be no difference of 
opinion, unless philology meets with some calamitous blight 
to cut off its present flourishing promise. 

May the memory of Wolf be freed from all historical 
and anecdotical definiteness, and may he then be revered 
by afterages, according to the image presented in his mas- 
terworks, as the hero and eponymus of the race of German 


philologers ! 





The preceding remarks on the Homeric Sicelians are referred to by the 
author in his History (p. 56), and serve to complete the proof there given of 
the identity of the Italians, Sicelians, and Pelasgians. They also form a 
valuable accession to Homeric geography. As to the latter paragraphs, they 
are interesting as expressing the opinion of the most profound and eagle-eyed 
of all philologers on the question so much agitated of late concerning the | 
origin of the Homeric poems. Nobody indeed could entertain a doubt as 
to the side which the historian of Rome would take in this controversy : 
but I am not aware that he ever spoke out on the subject anywhere else: 
and as his views are markt by his characteristic genial originality, it is only 
to be regretted that he was never led to unfold them more fully. J.C. H. 
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Decennium jam effluxit ex quo peregrinator impigerri- 
mus, idemque antiquarum litterarum callentissimus, Gulielmus 
Johannes Bankes, in Agypto commorans, codicem antiquum 
in Elephantina insula servo suo * oblatum magno pretio rede- 
mit. Hunc codicem, in Angliam dehine reportatum, in 
Musei hujusce usum conferendum prebuit vir humanissimus. 
Constat e papyro, que ex optimis, Plinio teste+, fuisse 
videtur, siquidem latitudinem x digitorum Anglicorum habet : 
longitudo est fere vi1r pedum Anglicorum. Continet ultimam 
Ihados rhapsodiam inde a versu ; yeupi Té wiv KaTepetev, Eros T 
épat, ex T ovowacev (v. 127.); cujus libri prior pars in 
alia papyro haud dubie fuerat scripta. Columnas habet 
XVI, quarum singule circiter xL1II versus continent, preter 
ultimam qus in media pagina desinit. Litteree formarum 
elegantia et nitore insignes, et continuo tenore, nullo vocabu- 
lorum intervallo, exarate.  Preefiguntur unicuique pycer 
nomina personarum, v. g. OerTis v. 128. ayidAeus Vv. 139. et 


sic deinceps. Singulis versibus qui pyow excipiunt preefigitur 
| 
sigla hac forma lel, zrouyrys (monente Bankesio) significans. 


Notavit ergo librarius OLY YTEWS et yuiuunoews differentiam 
quam Plato in libris de Republica tam luculenter exponit. 
Centesimo quoque versu signantur versuum numeri, nulla ratione 
eorum gui omittuntur adhibita. Tota mutum semper omisit 
librarius, si unum tantum locum exceperis, ubi ve:oa: scripsit 
(v. 433.); et v. 390. wespe perperam dedit pro weipar. Hoc 
iota, simulque spiritum gravem fere constanter adjecit alius 
librarius, qui codicem emendavit, minore scribendi elegantia, 
et atramento longe pejore usus. Idem puncta, accentus, et 
elisionis notam aliquoties, spiritum lenem rarissime supplevit. 


* Vide librum ejus, ab hero suo optime editum, ubi plura de hac re 
narrantur (Life and Adventures of Giovanni Finati, Vol. 1. p. 357.) 
+ N. H. XIII. 24. | 
Vou, 1. Nox 1. Z, 
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Duo versus (scil. 344. 558.) a primo librario omissos et varias 
quasdam lectiones in margine adlevit alia manus, ab ea que 
textum recensuit, ut mihi videtur, diversa. Spiritum gravem 
in litterarum serie, non supra lineam, posuit hic scriptor. 
Spiritus, accentus, elisionis et interpunctionis notas omnino 
ignoravit manus princeps. Omnium litterarum aliarumque 
notarum formam et dispositionem, emendationesque et supple- 
menta que seriori scripture debentur, clare exhibet tabula 
lithographice exarata, quze dimidiam fere codicis columnam 
accurate representatam exhibet. Hine de etate qua codex 
scriptus est, judicium ab iis tuto ferri potest qui ipsam 
papyrum haud inspexerint. Bankesii sententia est codicem 
circa ultimorum Ptolemzeorum etatem esse scriptum. Hujus 
opinioni multum tribuo, cum plurimas hujusce evi inscrip- 
tiones propriis oculis usurparit, in Afgypto ipse versatus. 
Obstant quidem barbarismi, EI pro I longo, AI pro E, et 
H pro OI*, quarum litterarum confusio a prava pronuncia- 
tione orta est, quae tamen in Afigypto et aliis locis ubi 
Greca lingua indigena non erat, satis antique preevaluisse 
videtur. Ita inscriptio Afgyptiaca regnante Trajano posita 
KEY CLALAP KX NKOT WY pro KeYiIALapYNKoOTwv exhibet +; Similiter 
AI pro E im alio monumento Atgyptiaco offendimus?. Lit- 
terarum forma multum refert eam que in Philedemi tractatu 
mepl kakiwy inter volumina Herculanensia Oxonii edito, extat : 
de quo tantum scimus eum ante A. S. 79 scriptum fuisse. 
Neque absimilis est scriptura codicis Ambrosiani, Iliadis 
fragmenta et picturas exhibentis, cujus specimen dedit Maius 
in libro Mediolani edito. Maxime me movet manus emen- 
datricis scriptura ut codicem antiquissimum esse putem : 
videtur enim prima manu multo serior fuisse, ut quae vocabula 
disjunxerit, accentus et puncta aliquoties addiderit, et omnino 
aliam habeat formam: eadem tamen aspiratum in serie lite- 
rarum ter exhibet, et accentus fere semper omittit. In 
textu. quoque corrigendo aspiratum in mediis vocabulis ali- 
quando addidit secunda manus, quem scribendi morem recen- 
tiores librarii non servabant: invenitur tamen in Iliadis 


* Vide collationem ad vv. 137. 239. 259. 274. 308. 340. 390. 750, &c. 

+ Letronne, Recherches sur 0’ Egypte, p. 198. 

[t Ibid. p. 491. ET pro I, I pro EI, et E pro AT sepius exhibet codex 
Mliadis Ambrosianus. Vide Buttmanni collationem, Schol. Od. p. 586. 
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codicibus Ambrosiano et Veneto*. Notanda etiam forma 
non emollita in voc. POevEauevn v. 170. évaréew v. 645. 
evxoveovaa V. 648. et Evy BdnvTo v. 709. et antiquior scriptura 
EVIL LETY A POLS mu duplicato, v. 603. 664. Forma litterarum 
C, € et @ neminem morabitur, preesertim in papyro currente 
calamo scripta, post ea quz Villoisonus et Letronnius de hac 
re disputarunt +. 

Quod ad contextum ipsum attinet, satis indiligenter ver- 
satus est princeps scriba, qui multa in ccdice post se emen- 
danda et supplenda reliquit. Preaeter locos in quibus aberravit 
librarius, novas quasdam lectiones codex suppeditat: ut 67 
opw pro oiye in v. 784, quod hiatum explet, sensu tamen 
non expedito: et multis in locis meliorum codicum scripturam 
confirmat. Ita v. 215. quod codex habet pos receptex lectioni 
apo haud dubie preestat. cf. 6. 156. et Knight. ad loc. Nullius 
grammatici recensionem sequi videtur: ita neque v. 241. 
ovocacd. V. 347. aicupyyTtipt. Vv. 486. coro. Vv. 636. mavowmeda 
cum Aristarcho, neque v. 512. otevayy cum Zenodoto, neque 
v. 253. katndees cum Cratete exhibet. In v. 331. nimis curio- 
sain Aristarchi lectionem intulit manus emendatrix. Quattuor 
versus a primo librario omissi, scil. 344. 558. 693. 790. quam- 
quam ab antiquis codicibus haud dubie aberant, inter eos a 
gramimaticis aQerouuevovs non fuisse apparet; hine in v. 344. 
Aristarcheam lectionem in scholiis servatam habemus, qux 
cum ea guam corrector secutus est haud conspirat. 

Restat tantum ut codicis collationem subjiciamus. 





Codex Bankesianus cum Iliadis editione Wolfiana collatus 
(Halis 1794.) 

Incipit w. 127. 

Versus 127—-138. 144157. 169. 174——176. 186—195, 
917—219. 233—238. 278283. 323——326. 368-—370. partim 
mutili sunt. Injurize magis obnoxium papyri principium erat 
utpote externam voluminis partem conficiens. 


* Vide Maji coll. ad &. 427. et Villoison. Anecd. Gr. Vol. um p, 119. 
+ Anecd. Gr. Vol. u. p. 158. sqq.. Recherches sur 1 “Egypte, p. 11. 
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’ , 
ovoe Tl ciTov | ouT..-cel_Tov Manus 1. otTov Manus De 


dea] oefe m. 1. Correxit (hoc est, in Wolfianam 
lectionem mutavit) m. 2. 


aryupet | ayupe Mm. 1) Correxat im: 2: 
«el ye m1. Corr. m. 2. 

Onleaoor mm. 12. Corr. im. 2: 

wnoe Te ot] Te OM. 


‘Ayrni] AxAdAne et ita constanter ubi syllaba secunda 
corripitur. 


yap| ya m.i. Corr. m. 2. 

tnv)| ty m.1. Corr. m. 2. 
KaTauynoato| KaTeuncaTo 

pbery Eunevn | plevEauery 

iQuvor| ecOvyoe m. 1. Corr. m. 2. 

noe| ne 

Tot om. m.1. Supplevit m. 2. 

ory) oe Tit Wee Corr am. 

omAtca| wrdica 

Keyavoet | Keyavoee m, I. KeXavon m. 2. 
‘ExaByv] exaBy 

Huic versui prefigitur <B> 

oiyov8 | oryovt 

dde] oye ; 

ov o €Aenoer| ovcedAenoer M. 1. ovKeAenTEL M. 2. 
ewv| ewy m.1. ewv m. 2. 

éuov] cov m. 1. deinde « superscripsit. 
émet ov €| emovre m. 1. Corr. m. 2. 
mp0] pos 

XAAKoXiTWVWY| YadkoKiTwVwY 

kada| devKa 

xiTwvas| KeTwvas m. 1. Corr. m. 2. 

o| To 

aiBovans| aBovocns 

uuiv| ume 

i) ovves® Ort] youvesOore m. 1. 9 ovos eo ort m. 2. 


941. ¢ 


243. 
244, 
QA7. 
250. 
252. 
254. 
256. 
258. 
ibid. 
259. 
263. 
264. 
265. 
207. 
273. 
O74. 
282. 
284. 
287. 
289. 
290. 
202. 
206. 
300. 
abid. 


308. 
311. 
318. 
320. 
322. 
323. 
320. 
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EOwKE | edwKeEv 

On €ceo0e| onoecOa m. 1. Corr. m. 2. 

TeOvynwtos| TeAverwTos 

ek | e€w mM. 1. etow Mm. 2. 

Avtidovov] audiudovov m. 1. Corr. m. 2. 

exeNeve| ekeNevoev 

wpéedeT | wswpeX m. 1. whedrer mM. 2. 

AederPOar] AeAeurrac m. 1. Corr. m. 2. 

@’ os| reos m. 1. 7 os m. 2. 

oveé| ovre m. 1. Corr. m. 2. 

€umevar| euueve m.1. Corr. m. 2. 

emomAicoate| edwrdicceate M. 1. ehwrdicoaTe mM. g. 
emiQerre| emiteOe m.1. Corr. m. 2. 

epad’| edar 

Tpwromaryea | TowroTmayea M. 1. mowTorayy mM. 2. 
exatepOev| exatepOep m.1. Corr. m. 2. 

yAwytva| yAwxeva 

exovTe] exovTes 

éros T]| + om.m.1. Add. m. 2. 

7—h\ tH WM. I. rym. 2: 

OT pPUVEL emt | oTpuveceme M. 1. Corr. m. 2. 

evyev] evxeo ib. kedaweéi] Kedawedees 

Taxuy | coy M. 1. cov M. 2. 

To.| cot 

Huic versui preefigitur <I> 

eqienevn amiOnow | adeveuevoudaTOnow m.1. (hoc est, 


agpieuer, ovo amiOnow) edienevnt amiOyow in marg. 
addidit recentior manus. 


"IonOev] econQev m.1. Corr. m. 2. 
méeyicTov| meyioros m. 1. Corr. m. 2. 
evkAnis| evxAeuys m. 1. Corr. m. 2. 

e \ O 

uTep| ola 

ryepatos €ov] ‘yepwrEearou 

aiMovaons| aBovcons 


omiOev| -7-o0e 
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331. 


330. 
340. 
341. 
344. 


Tepe | metpe M. 1. Tretpar M. 2. 
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In fine (jv m.1. (y fecit et py’ initio v. sequentis addi- 
dit m. 2. 

eTalpiocat | eTaplacat 

ere | emer ib, rédika] edetda 

py) fev mM. 1., Corr. m. 2, 

Om. m. 1. In summa pagina addidit recentior manus 
Fwy eferer’ Tous 0 GuTe Kat vTV-ovTas EvyELpel” 

aicunTnpe| aiovintopt M. 1. atcuuntype mM. 2. 

émet| ene m.1. Corr. m. 2. 

éXacoar | éeXacoev m.1. , Corr. m. 2. 

voov| vvov m.1. Corr. m. 2. 

Guye| aupa 

deter | cevcra mM. 1. Corr. m. 2. 

‘Eptovmtos | epiouvos m. 1. Corr. m. 2. 

eXwy om. 1. add. m. 2. 

mpocéerte| mpoceeimev 

iOuvers| eOvverg m.1. Corr. m. 2. 

@ evdovor] Tevdovow 

Oonv| Oov m.1. Corr. m. 2. 

arapvvacQa| amauvvacOa mM. 1. erapvvacGa w. 2. 


yarery v7 | xareTvawn m.1. yarernvy m. 2. 


Kaka | kaka WM. 1. kakov M. 2. 
atctov| atotos m. 1. Corr. m. 2. 
dénas | peryas 
eeres| eeumras 
Ohwre] oAwAEV 

Oo 
mona | Taryyu 
Onmwral omwmrw m.1. Corr. m. 2, 
vyvolv edacoas| vyvoiredaccas 
yap] uev 
éreaOat| amecOa m. 1. Corr. m. 2. 
Huic versui prefigitur <A> 
may nv | payy m. I) (Corr. m2, 
o10e | oye 
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415. dumdeKaTy dé o1 nos | OuwdeKaTowETounon m. 1. dvwde- 
KaTH M. 2. 


415. KaTecovow | KATEOOUTL 

417. davein | paviy 

418. éveNOwv| ameMov m. 1. Corr. m. 2. 
421. ev | €7r 

422. Enos | Feoro in margine recentior manus. 


427. evi peyaporct | evumeryyapoige mM. 1. « post py in ordine 
literarum inseruit m. 2. 

428. aTeuvncarTo | ATOP-VYTAVYTO 

ibid. ev Oavaroio| evOadveroro mM. 1. Corr. m. 2. 

430. Te—0é— ye | pee ic c mele, Corks my.2. 

433. Tepe | TEL OAL 

434, Ayrna | ayiiAya M. 1. ayeddAne M. 2. 

436. oudeve| uopevery M. 1. cudevery in loaner Taal 

ibid. yyevnrat| cyevorTo 

457. © av [LEV 

439. av| ev m.1. Corr. m. 2. 

441. paoctiya] mactevya m. 1. maoriryya mM. 2. 

ASA, 5, T pecs | Tpers mM. I. Tp M. 2 

ABSA, eTLppyaceckov | emepyoeokov MM. I. ETELDNTETKOV m. 2 

456. emippnacecke | ET ELPNT ETKE 

461. omaccev| omacce 

467. opivns] opewns 

469. e€| e& m. 1. ap m. 2. 

A471. 1Ous | eiQus 

472. ev] ap 

AT A, 0Cos | vios mM. 1. oCos in marg. m. 2. 

475. amédnryev | amwnAynyev m.1. Corr. m. 2. 

479. avdpodovous | matoodovovs’ in marg. m. 2 

481. c£ixeto| e€ecxero m. 1. Corr. m. 2. 

482. exer | exeV 

485. €eimre| eer7rev 

4Q1. €mi] eet 


500. KTewas| KTELVES 
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Huic versui prefigitur <i> 
ot | ove mel. Cork. m2: 


(pores &Xos| yeveraddAos m. 1. BpoTos addog In Marg. 


al, 2. 

tmepov| esuepov m. 1. Corr. m. 2. 

edvaGeis deest. 

avicty|] avecrn 

e€evapiea | eLevapiee mid: Conn; m1? 

aryea | addaye m.1. Corr. m. 2. 

KaTaKxeaTat | kataxeraQe m. 1. Corr. m. 2. 

auutcas| apmectas 

TETILEVOS | TETELULEVOS 

Bur || Ge ih I, Gap i, 2 

evelmeve ame torr my 2- 

Makxapos | wakapos M. 1. pakapwvy WM. 2. 

‘EXAnomovtos| eAAnorovtov m. 1. Corr. m. 2. 

7t om. m. 1. Add. m. 2. 

ejos| feoro in marg. m. 2. 

KetTae| KyTaL 

deest am. 1. In fine v. 557 voc. cat’ (i. €. kaTw) am. 2. 
et in ima columna add. m. 2. v. 558 ita scriptum, auTov 
Te Cwew Kat opaty chaos nedioto" 

yeyveckw] yewookw 

ke] Kev 

ovTe| ovde 

durakous] uvdAakus m. 1. dvdAakovs in marg. m. 2. 

optvys] opewou m. 1. vys m. 2. in marg. 

evectou| evcowTpou 

an | er 

xiT@va] yitwva m. 1. Corr. m. 2. 

dwn] Son 

’ 

axvuuevn| ayvupevor m. 1. Corr. m. 2. 


xpicav| xpeav 


baa | ws m. I Cormeame 2: 


Pavounerngu | Pawouevype 


602. 
ibid. 
603. 
607. 
611. 
abid. 
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Huic v. prefigitur <C> | 
aitov| cerrov m. 1. Corr. m. 2. 
weryapoiow]| pupmeryapoisv 
isackeTo| eicacKxeTo 

kaT@aWat| xa00ava 


K poviwy | Kpoverwy m. 1. Corr. m. 2. 


613, 619, 641. citov] cerTov m. 1. Corr. m. 2. 


615. 
618. 
G23: 
625. 
627. 
635. 
636. 
642. 
645. 
648. 
654. 
662. 
664. 
ibid. 
667. 
670. 
672. 
Gis: 
676. 
678. 
686. 
687. 
688. 
693. 
696. 
699. 
700. 


Eumevar] eupeve 

oie] cece m.1. Corr, m. 2. 

oBerotow] oPedrooe 

cttov| cerrov m.1. Corr. m. 2: 
mpoxemeva| mpoxeyueOa 

kev] Kae 

konDevtes| KoiunDevte 

Aavkavins| AavKavings mM. 1. NEvKavins M. 2. 
euBareew| evBareev 

eryyKoveovtar| evkoveovaat 


p) ay r e 
avti« av] avtikaod m. 1. avtTtk av In Marg. m. 2. 


vAn| vAqgv m.1. Corrs m. 2. 

peryapots | pmeryapots 

ryodormev | yoowpev 

ToNeniEouer | mrohemconev 

TOOCOV moNeuon | TONEMOVTOGCOV. 
dekiTEpny | deEtTepn m. Il. detiTepnt Ine 2. 
avTo@i| avtov 

6 ap] oe 

evoor | yvoov Mm. 1. Corr. m. 2. 

ke] Kev 

NeAELULMEVOL | eAtUmeEvor 

yvoin| tyvwn 

deest. 

gTovaxyn| oTevayy mM. 1. ‘Cort. mn. 9: 
‘Adpooirn] appocatny Mie to Corr. m2 


’ , 
eicevoncey | ELO EVONOE 


Var. I. No. 1. AA 
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702. HpLover | NIALOVw 

703. Huie v. prefigitur <Z> 

705. Cwouvra | (wovTe mp te. © orn m2. 
709. EvpPAnvTo} EvvBAnvTo 

712. audistal’ duidos|] avdioraBoperdos m.1. Corr. m. 2. 
(le eleagele eude me. 1.) (Corte mm, 2, 

717. acecOe|] acecOat 

719. exei] exe m. 1. Corr. m. 2. 

721. Opyvev} Opnvous 

724. avopodovoto | LIr'7rOOA[L0L0 

730. exes | ES 

731. yyAadupyat| ryAadupyow 

736. xwonevos | Kwouevos M. 1. ywuevos M. 2. 
ibid. w} wrme 

T37- ne | 4 

ibid. eret] neat 

738. madaunow|] mara m. 1. umow add. m. 2. 
740. kata] wep. Mm. 1. .Corr. m, 2. | 
748. euw| ouoe m.1. Corr. m. 2. 

749. Oeoitaw| Oeose | 

750. ot] 9 

(O25 eNeake| eNeke m. 1. .Oarr sm. 2: 
754. emei|] e7e 

759. atyavois Bereecow]| aryavociBedecow 
ibid. xateredvev| xararedyn | 

760. ope | Evyelpe 

OT. ovr | ov7rws m.1. Corr. m. 2. 

768. peyaporw| pmpeyapoow | 
770. aiec] asec m. 1. nev m. 2. in marg. 
772. emeccot| emeccow | 

774. Tig mor] porTis 

775. mwepixaow] mepperkacw 

784. Toye | éno gu ihe lea COrG: merce 

789. mupnv| Tupn | 

ibid. kXuTov| xKpitos m. 1. Corr. m. 2. 


790. 
193. 
798. 
800. 
802. 
804. 
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deest. 

\ , 
Aevea Evyovto| NAevKcedeyovTo 
kaTeaTopecay | KaTao Toepecar 


evKynutoes| evkvnpecces mM. 1. Corr, m. 2. 


OalvuyT épikvoea | OawuvmepiKvoea me t. Core im 
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MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 





I. 
On a Passage of Thucydides, 111. 91. 


Tue twenty-sixth volume of the Transactions of the Turin 
Academy contains a conjecture by Professor Peyron on a 
passage of Thucydides (111. 91), a conjecture which acquires 
an additional interest from the country of its author. For 
the Italians, as might naturally be expected, have always 
known a good deal more of Latin than of Greek. They 
can boast of a long list of very eminent Latin scholars from 
Manutius down to Garatoni: the very air they breathe, the 
land they dwell in, seem to bring them into a more imme- 
diate contact with the ancient Romans: the ruins with which 
that land is strewn are so many relics and reminiscences of 
their ancestors: the affinity of their own language, peryaded 
as it is by a kindred genius, gives them a natural tact for 
the elegances of Latinity: so that a north-countryman, even 
though it be Gronovius or Ruhnken, and though he may 
surpass them in the accuracy of his information on a number 
of points, still has always somewhat of the air of a foreiner 
by their side, while they appear to be at ease and at home. 
In Greek on the other hand, where they have no such ad- 
vantage at starting, the north-countrymen have fairly distanced 
them: an Italian seldom ventures out of his depth in Greek 
philology ; and when he does, he stands a good chance of floun- 
dering and sinking. Professor Peyron however, who has lately 
been distinguishing himself in the newly opened field of Egypt- 
jan antiquities, and to whom we are indebted for some valuable 
morsels of Cicero, is a sound Greek scholar, and has engaged 
in the arduous task of translating the historian of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. In the dissertation referred to he argues, with 
as much brevity as can be lookt for in a language the sweetness 
of which seems to lure one irresistibly into using as many words, 
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and especially as many long words, as one can contrive to bring 
in, that Thucydides can never have said that the Athenian 
fleet apavT es éx THs MnXNov—emdAecvoap és ‘Opwrov THs TEpav 
yns- A-single glance at the map is enough to convince any 
one that Thucydides cannot have termed the country about 
Oropus on the Eubcean sea tyv wépay ynv with reference to 
Melos: for that this is the Oropus in question is plain from 
the next sentence, in which the hoplites are said to have 
marcht straightway against Tanagra; and as soon as they. 
reembark they set about ravaging the coast of Luocris. 
Dr Arnold can hardly be serious in throwing out the sup- 
position that Thucydides may have had such “confused 
notions of the bearings of countries divided from each other 
by the sea”, as to blunder thus grossly with regard to places 
so near Athens as Oropus and Melos. Even in Homer he 
will not find anything parallel to it with reference to the 
geography of Greece. Davila’s description of the mouth of 
the Thames, which he quotes, might very well come from 
an Italian at the beginning of the seventeenth century, when 
the south of Europe hardly thought it worth while to give 
itself much trouble about the north: but it will no way 
warrant us in ascribing such an errour to the most painstaking 
and accurate of ancient historians. Dr Arnold likewise 
suggests that the words 4 wépav yi may mean the border 
country. In support of this conjecture he might have re- 
ferred to a later passage of Thucydides (viir. 10), where we 
read that [letpasov THs Kopwiiay was a harbour exyaTos 
Tpos Ta peBo pia THS ’Exudaupias. The Tepata too which 
Stephanus Byzantinus describes as \opa Kopiv@ov, must 
probably have been the border country, either between Corinth. 
and Epidaurus, or between Corinth and Megara: for here 
again the Corinthians had another Pireus: the [Teipaov attackt 
by Agesilaus in Xenophon (Hellen. 1v. 5), it is clear from 
the context, lay on the Isthmus: and as we learn from Plutarch 
(Quaest. Graec. c. 17) that two of the five old Megarian kwuat 
were named the “Hpaers and the [l:paers (probably He:paers), 
it is extremely likely that the former were the people about 
what was afterward the Corinthian “Hpatov, the latter those 
about this second Tleipaov. Still it would seem that 1 wepav 
yy originally would rather be the land over the borders: 
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and the very nature of the country would almost be enough 
to prove that Oropus must originally have belonged to Beeotia, 
even if we had not the express testimony of Pausanias (1. 34. 1) 
on the point. For Oropus lay in the valley of the Asopus; 
whereas the range of the Parnes was the natural, and must 
have been the original, boundary of Attica: indeed the very 
expression used by Thucydides (11.723); ‘Opwrior ‘AGyvaiwy 
umykoot, implies that Oropus even in his time was not con- 
sidered as part of Attica: and the object of the alternative 
proposed by the Bceotian herald in iv. 99 is to obtain an 
acknowledgement that Oropia is not in Attica but in Boeotia. 
In that place Gropia is again said to belong to the Athenians 
kaTa to vayxoov. Professor Peyron too refers to a passage 
of the Etymologicum Magnum, 391. 17, from which we learn 
that the Oropians spoke Doric, perché Weorigine Beota. 
Hence the name of the country over the berder would suit 
their territory exactly; nor is it impossible that 4 wépav yi 
should have been used in such a sense: but transfers from 
the category of possibility to that of reality, though exceed- 
ingly frequent, are very fallacious, above all im language: 
and if those words were legitimately used in that sense, the 
notion occurs so often, that this instance would hardly be a 
solitary one. If the text be right, it seems that the words 
 jwEpav yn according to usage must mean the opposite coast. 
Now it is not impossible that the Athenians should famili- 
arly have termed the northeastern coast of Attica 4 mépav yi 
with reference to their own coast: it was the opposite coast 
of that narrow neck of land on which their city stood. Thus 
an inhabitant of the northern Athens might perhaps be allowed 
to call Ayrshire » wepav yyy. Thucydides (1v.75) says that 
the Bithynian Thracians eiot repay ev 7™ Acig here Trépav 
does not refer to anything that has immediately preceded, 
but means over the water, on the opposite coast, with reference 
to Greece, where he is writing. Commonly indeed zépar, 
as in this passage, is applied to the opposite bank of a river, 
or the opposite coast of a strait. In Thucydides, v. 6, when 
Cleon takes up his quarters at Eion, Brasidas encamps at 
Cerdylium, wépav tov wotapnov, on the opposite side of the 
Strymon. 'The Delphians in Herodotus, vitr. 36, send their 
wives and children wépyv (across the Crissean gulf) es rv 
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Axacinv. In the same historian, vi. 44, the Persian fleet éx Odcov. 
dvaarovTes Té py (to the opposite coast) ume TH iT etpov 
exouicovto. Datis too (vi. 97) will not allow his ships to 
land in Delos, a\\a Téepyy €v 7 Pyveén, but in the little isle 
of Rhenea opposite to it. ‘H wepain yy is used in the same 
sense by Herodotus, viii. 44; where, to account for the 
absence of the Platzans from the battle of Salamis, he says. 
that, when the Greek fleet were off Chalcis, they landed 
es THY mepainv THs Bowtins Ywpns. This passage, taken in 
connexion with some others, might lead us to suspect that 
the coast of Greece opposite to Eubcea was appropriately 
known by the name of 7 Tepav yy, OY 4 mepaiy. Thus the 
coast of Caria opposite to Rhodes bore the name of 9 tap 
‘Podiwy mepaia (Strabo xtv. 2. 1, 3. 1); the coast of the Troas 
opposite to Tenedos that of 4 Tevediwy mwepata (Strabo x11. 
1. 46): Stephanus Byzantinus under Phrixus says éore Kat 
PpoiEou Auuyv Tapa TW oTOMATL TOV TOVTOU eV ™ Xarkyoovica 
mepaiq: and the passage of Thucydides already quoted (1v. 75), 
when combined with this, might dispose one to suspect that even 
in his time the Asiatic side of the Hellespont may have borne 
the name of wepaia or 9 mépav yn: Perea too became the 
name of the country beyond Jordan. Even in Homer 
(Il. B. 535) we read that the Opuntian Locrians vaiouvc: 
mepnu tepys EvBoins: and in the Agamemnon (183) the Greek 
fleet is described as XaXkioos TE pav EY wv TadtppoOas €v 
‘AvAtcos tomo. Here wépav is taken by Dr Blomfield for 
an accusative case: yet the adverb seems to agree better with 
the participle eéywy: at all events Xadxidos mépuv means 
over against Chalcis, not beyond Chalcis, a _ description 
which would not accord with the situation either of Argos 
or of Athens. The old substantive zépa, however is used by 
Eschylus in the Suppliants (261); for there can be little doubt 
that the common reading "Amis yap €AOwv ex wépas Navmaxtias 
(from Naupactus on the opposite coast) is the right one. 
The transposition of Turnebus, though adopted by Wellauer, 
puts the words in a wrong order; and ywpas Navraktias 
sounds extremely awkward so close after ywpas Aias: while 
Jacobs in altering wépas into watpas only follows his usual 
practice, in which he often displays no little ingenuity, of sub- 
stituting something that the poet might have written for 
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what he did write: not to mention that he introduces a very 
questionable assertion in making Naupactia the native country 
of Apis; whereas Eschylus merely says that he came across 
the strait, on the authority no doubt of a tradition which 
recorded an ancient immigration into the Peloponnesus from 
that quarter. Unless indeed ex wépas Naviaxtias may be 
rendered, as some of the passages quoted above seem almost 
to warrant, from the coast opposite to Naupactus: in that 
case the passage of Eschylus would be brought into agreement 
with the tradition concer ae il recorded by Pausanias, 11. 
5. 5, and by Apollodorus, 11. 1. 1, both of whom represent him 
as a native of Acheza. 

The foregoing remarks have shewn that we are not absolutely 
driven to the alternative of altering the text of ‘Thucydides, 
or else of assuming that when he got upon the water he did 
not know his right hand from his left, and thus fancied that 
the isle of Melos lay in the straits of Eubcea. If we were, 
it would be impossible to hesitate a moment: we should eagerly 
and thankfully adopt Professor Peyron’s emendation. Even as 
it is, there is something very tempting in it; and he brings 
forward strong arguments in its support. In the previous 
passage of Thucydides where Oropus is mentioned (11. 23), 
we are told that the Peloponnesians, TapLovres ‘QOpwrror, THY 
yn THY Tetpatkyy KaNoupevny, nV VEMOVTAL ‘Qpwirvo1.— edgar. 
Now Professor Peyron contends that this yu 7 Tleepaixy | Ka- 
Noumevy is the very same country which in 111. 91 we find 
termed 4 wépav yy’ and he argues with great probability 
that Thucydides would give it the same name in the two places, 
and that in the latter therefore we ought to read és ‘Qpwrov 
ays Uerpaicys. The change of IEPANIHE into NEIPAIKHS 
is extremely slight. A difficulty indeed is excited by our finding 
that Stephanus Byzantinus, in quoting the very passage which 
is the only authority for the name Ilespaicn, reads Tpaixy in its 
stead. On the strength of this citation several editors of 
Thucydides, even Geeller and Poppo, have introduced Tpaikyy 
into the text. But in so doing they have been overhasty, 
considering that the manuscripts of Thucydides, which are 
. among ae best we have of any ancient author, all exhibit 
Teepaccny without any variation; whereas our text of Stepha- 
nus is full of the grdssest corruptions; and nowhere are they 
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more glaring and thickly strewn than in this very article on 
Oropus, on the authority of which the text of Thucydides is 
thus altered. Hence it is questionable whether Stephanus him- 
self wrote [paicyny: at all events he does not quote this passage 
of ‘Thucydides in connexion with that in which he says that 
according to Aristotle Oropus used to be called Tpata; nor 
does he refer to it under the head of Tata, or Tpaixos, or 
Tavaypa, where he again cites the same assertion of Aristotle: 
though this to-be-sure is not a decisive argument, considering 
the disjointed and mutilate state in which the abridgers of 
Stephanus have left him. But further the passage of Thucy- 
dides is totally misquoted by Stephanus. In our editions and: 
in all the manuscripts it stands: aapsovtes dé ‘Qowmov THy yi 
THY Llecpatcny Kahoupevyy —eédnwoav" in the room of which 
Stephanus has TApLovTe ‘Opwrrov tyv Vpaicny KaNOULEVYD. 
Nor can we suppose that tyv ryyv has dropt out of his 
text: for he evidently cites this passage as an example of the 
use of ‘Qpwmos as a feminine. So that we have here a fresh 
proof that extreme caution is necessary before we change the 
text of an author on the strength of a different reading in 
an ancient reference to any passage. ‘The common practice of 
critics indeed sets strongly the opposite way: for in the first place 
the great object of almost all editors, who are anything better 
than mere drudges, is to find as many flaws as they can in their 
author’s text, and then to enjoy the satisfaction of mending them ; 
nor do they much care whether they slide into the tiler’s trick 
of making a dozen holes while stopping a single one. It is’ 
so much more flattering to our vanity to correct an author, 
than merely to work out what he means: how can I resist the 
temptation of doing a thing meo periculo, when I know very 
well I risk nothing or next to it? one very rarely sees a-school- 
master endeavour to elicit and ascertain what a boy would 
actually say; if it be not just what he looks for, he will rap his 
knuckles, and bid him say something else: and it will often 
require a much more laborious exercise of thought to extract 
an author’s meaning out of him, than to put our own meaning 
into him by pinching and twisting about his text. It is true, 
when an emendation is founded on a reference in an ancient 
author, we cannot plume ourselves so much on our ingenuity : 
still we have been the first to discover the reference, and 
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to apply it; and with the help of it we have set something 
right, which hitherto has always been wrong. Besides it is 
a natural fallacy to conclude that, because the author in whom 
we find such a reference lived in an age very much anterior to 
the date of our oldest manuscripts, he must therefore have 
had better texts than ours. Whereas the contrary is quite 
as likely to be the case: for our standard texts, at least in 
the best authors, are founded on a careful revision and com- 
parison of all the manuscripts that remain: an ancient writer 
was mostly content with the first manuscript he happened to 
lay hands on, which might very easily be a bad one. Even 
such a learned grammarian and rhetorician as Dionysius used 
a text of Thucydides, which we may confidently pronounce to 
have been in many respects considerably worse than ours: 
and yet Thucydides was an author on whom he had bestowed 
great study. If then we cannot depend on the quotations 
of Dionysius from Thucydides, much less should we allow our 
judgement to be fettered by the authority of a quotation 
made by writers much less likely to be scrupulous about their 
editions. Besides everybody who is in the habit of making 
extracts, knows how difficult it is to transcribe an author’s 
exact words: if one makes a quotation at a time when one is 
in the heat of composition, one is almost sure to commit several 
mistakes; some other word more in keeping with the train of 
ones own thoughts will unconsciously start up under ones pen. 
It should be remembered too that the ancient writers were 
quite as much in the habit of quoting from memory as we 
are; nay much more so, owing to the scarcity of books, the 
difficulty of unrolling them or turning them over, the want 
of divisions, of indexes, and the other mechanical aids of book- 
making. Nor did they scruple, any more than we do, to alter 
a word purposely at times, for the sake of making a quotation 
more applicable, or of giving it greater point. In a word, if 
a collection were made of the variations between the references 
in ancient writers to passages in the authors that remain to us, 
and the best text that we can get at by the help of our manu- 
scripts, it cannot be doubted that at least in nine instances out 
of ten every good scholar would decide in favour of the latter. 
An editor ought always to keep in mind, what he is much too 
fond of forgetting, that possession is eleven points of the law. 
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These observations, evident as they may appear, cannot 
be quite superfluous, when we find such a sound and cautious 
scholar as Poppo, and so sensible a one as Geeller, acting in 
direct opposition to them; and, as it turns out, on no acthoe ity 
at all: for that of Stephanus slips from under their feet. 
If they choose to follow Stephanus, under the notion that his 
text of Thucydides was better than ours, Laey must write 
Qpwrov THY Doatkyny kadouueévny, or rather tyv Tpainv xudov- 
pevnv, as Salmasius recommends,—without troubling his head 
about all the absurdities which such an alteration ae Into 
the passage: as if, even supposing there is any ground for 
the notion that Oropus is the Homeric T'pain, Thucydides 
would say it was so called in his days, instead of saying, what 
itself is not at all after his way, that it had been so called 
of yore! as if the Peloponnesians could have taken Oropus, 
a place of considerable strength and importance, with an 
Athenian garrison in it (see vi11. 60), when they were merely 
passing by! as if Thucydides would have omitted to mention 
its recapture, when he evidently speaks of it as in the hands 
of the Athenians in 111. 91! as if again Thucydides would 
have told us that Oropus was inhabited by the Oropians! 
Moreover it may fairly be questioned whether he ever applies 
veuesQac to a town, unless it be in the sense in which 
Herodotus (111. 160) says that Darius gave Babylon to Zo- 
pyrus, aréXea veuecOa, to receive the revenues of it without 
paying anything to government. In Thucydides, as Photius 
tells us, véuec@u usually signifies mpocodov NauBavew: his 
observation is confirmed by 1. 2, 100: and the same no doubt 
is its meaning in this very passage. ‘To the reading of Sal- 
masius Dr Arnold’s remark on the use of xkaXoupevyy will not 
apply: but it certainly is an additional argument against the 
one adopted by Geeller and Poppo. 

Whatever objections therefore to Professor Peyron’s con- 
jecture are founded on this passage of Stephanus, are of no 
weight. Perhaps however it might be argued that, the y7 
[lespaixyn being spoken of by Thucydides as a district which 
the Oropians véuovtat, he would hardly call Oropus a town 
v7s Lletpaixns. Indeed he might be somewhat at a loss how 
to describe it: he could not call it a town of Attica; for it was 
only "A@yvaiwy kara TO vaycoov: and no Athenian would 
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acknowledge it to be a town of Beeotia. If 9 mepav yy can 
mean the border country, or the country over the borders, this 
would serve to designate it amply: for it was a place of great 
importance to the Athenians, as we see in the history of their 
negociations with Philip, inasmuch as it enabled them to keep 
up their communication with Eubcea, without the necessity of 
doubling Cape Sunium. That it was a considerable mart of 
commerce appears from the abuse lavisht on it by Diczearchus, 
who talks of the teAwvar avuTrép[3AnT os mAeovekia, ek TOAAOY 
xpovev avemieTw TH Tovypia cuvteOpappevy, and cites the 
following witty imprecation of Xeno against them: 


/ ~ , , e/ A 
Ilavres tTeAwvat, mavTes cial apTrAayeEs 
/ / “ > 
Kakxov téAos ryevotto Tos Qowzriots. 


The substitution of trys Tewpaikys for tys mépav ryqs in 
Thucydides is likewise suggested by Mr Cramer (Ancient 
Greece, 11. 273); though at the same time he seems to lean 
toward the reading found in Stephanus, I'paicy. Dr Arnold 
too says that the same conjecture had also occurred to him. 
It is rather curious that a passage, which seems to have been 
past over without the slightest notice by the critics of former 
times, should all at once have attracted the attention of three 
several scholars, totally unconnected with each other, and that 
they should all three have viewed it in the same light. This 
at all events is a welcome sign that it has been discovered in 
other countries as well as in Germany, that there are more 
things in Greek literature which require to be attended to 
than the words,—a conviction which for a long time seems to 
have been pretty nearly confined to such as knew little or 
nothing about the words. 





If. 
Savigny and the Edinburgh Review. 


In the singularly able and profound criticism on Nie- 
buhr’s History of Rome, by which the Edinburgh Reviewers 
have so brilliantly maintained their well establisht reputation 
for classical learning, we meet with the following passage. 
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‘¢ Niebuhr’s claims, extraordinary and extensive as they are, 
are fully and distinctly recognized by his friend, the learned 
and ingenious Savigny, who gravely affirms: ‘The discovery 
of this fact alone has enabled Niebuhr to penetrate deeper 
into the secrets of Roman greatness, than was ever done even 
by the Romans themselves, during the brightest period of 
their national literature. The reader must be curious to 
learn what the fact 1s; we subjoin it for his instruction, that 
by the assistance thereof, as by a diving-bell, he may descend 
at pleasure into the ocean of the past, and explore its long- 
hidden secrets. It is stated in these words: ‘No period 
within the bounds of historical inquiry is more interesting 
and attractive than that in which the intellectual powers and 
mental characteristics of the nations ceased to repine in listless 
inactivity, and came forth in all the freshness of new being, 
and in every form of a strongly renovated existence. Such 
times of regeneration form the earliest dates of authentic 
history, although the origin of each people unquestionably 
reaches beyond them.’ (No. ci1. p. 366). Now as the object 
of this paragraph is to throw ridicule on a very great writer, 
some portion of which is to bound off on a still greater one, it 
may be worth while to shew that, on whomever that ridicule 
may or ought to fall, no part of it can fall on Savigny. For 
Savigny never said what is here ascribed to him: indeed 
being a man no less distinguisht for his admirable sense than 
for his great acuteness and knowledge, it is quite impossible 
that he ever should have uttered such tumid flaccid nonsense. 
The passage the reviewer had in his eye, though a goodnatured 
reader may perhaps be loth to believe it, must evidently be 
the following one from the preface to the History of Roman 
Law in the Middle-ages, which for the benefit of German 
scholars shall be subjoined in the words of the original. 
‘‘ Nichts ist anziehender in aller Geschichte, als die Zeiten, 
in welchen die Krefte und Anlagen verschiedener Nationen 
zu neuen lebendigen Bildungen zusammenwachsen.  Solche 
Zeiten der Wiedergeburt sind das urspriinglichste in der 
urkundlichen Geschichte, da die erste Bildung der Veelker 
iiber dieselbe hinaufreicht. Durch Entdeckung eines solchen 
Zusammenhangs ist es Niebuhr meeglich geworden in das 
Geheimniss Roemischer Greesse tiefere Blicke zu thun, als in 
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der Zeit der gebildeten Reoemischen Literatur den Roemern 
selbst vergoennt war.” The main purpose of Savigny’s great 
work is to trace the growth of the civil and constitutional law 
of modern Europe out of the two elements from the com- 
bination of which he proves it to have sprung, the Roman 
element, and the Teutonic. Thus he is naturally led to make 
the following very just remarks. ‘In every history there 
is nothing more attractive than those periods in which the powers 
and tendencies of different nations coalesce into new living 
formations. Such periods of a nation’s second birth come the 
nearest to an original creation, of anything we find in authentic 
history; for the primary formation of a people lies beyond 
its reach. It is by the discovery of such a combination that 
Niebuhr has been enabled to dive further into the secrets of 
the greatness of Rome, than the Romans themselves in the 
literary age of Rome were allowed to do.” The illustration 
lay so close at hand that Savigny could not help making use 
of it: as he himself was endeavouring to shew how and in 
what degrees the laws and institutions of the Romans had 
been fused into one body with those of the ‘Teutonic nations 
in the various countries of modern Europe, so he could not 
but remember that the great discovery by which his friend 
Niebuhr had just been throwing an entirely new light and 
giving an entirely new form to the early history of Rome, 
was that of the primary and essential distinction between 
the patricians and plebeians; who were not an aristocracy 
and a rabble, as the writers of the Augustan age, and, as 
following in their wake, all the historians of modern times 
imagined, but two several nations, the one domineering, the 
other dependent, like the Normans and Saxons, to take an 
instance, during the first centuries after the Conquest, or 
like the English settlers and the native Irish. Of the fruit- 
fulness of this great discovery the present is not the place 
to speak: all our views concerning the relations between the 
two orders in the Roman commonwealth have been newly mo- 
dified by it: and the very learned and sagacious Reviewer will 
no doubt be thankful for having the meaning of what Savigny 
said pointed out to him; for notwithstanding all the time he 
must have spent in turning over the pages of Niebuhr’s two 
editions, he never seems to have caught the slightest glimpse of 
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this, the leading idea contained in them. If he wishes to see 
how the same principle applies to and illustrates the history of 
other nations, he cannot spend half an hour better than in read- 
ing Dr Arnold’s excellent first appendix to his Thucydides. 
From one part however of the blame which may seem to 
attach itself to him, the Reviewer must in justice be exonerated. 
He has only tried to turn into ridicule what had already been 
turned into nonsense by another hand: for he clearly quotes, 
not from Savigny’s original work, but from Mr Cathcart’s 
translation of the first volume of it, which he takes an op- 
portunity in another place to tell the world he has seen. It 
is to be hoped that this passage affords no sample of the way 
in which Mr Cathcart has executed his praiseworthy task. 
But though the Reviewer is not chargeable with this sin, he 
can scarcely be held to have acted warrantably in deriding 
a writer, who, he had evidently heard, bears a high reputation 
in his own country, while he had no better ground for doing so 
than a passage in a translation, and a passage too which he 
professes himself unable to understand. For, with reference 
to the latter point, there is great good sense in Coleridge’s 
maxim: ‘until you understand an author’s ignorance, presume 
yourself ignorant of his understanding.” At all events it 
would be well if writers, and critics, as they call themselves, 
would abstain from censuring what at the very moment they 
acknowledge that they know nothing about. It is a hacknied 
trick of the fraternity to exclaim: this is totally unintelligible ! 
I have not the slightest guess what it can mean. Be it so: then 
keep your ignorance to yourself: what is the good of proclaim- 
ing your stupidity to the world? rather would one expect you 
to wish that the world should not get the least inkling of it. 
If you can understand an author’s ignorance, if you can explain 
how he was led into errour, can detect the mistaken associations 
by which he was deluded, can point out the step in his reason- 
ing at which he tript, you may do him a good, or at all events 
may promote clear thinking, which in itself is always one. But 
an empty exclamation has no more sense in it than a mob’s 
hurrah, or an asses bray. Above all should such considerations 
have weight, when the passage supposed to be unintelligible 
occurs in the works of a writer whom we have either found 
ourselves to be an able thinker, or know to be esteemed as such 
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by competent judges. Even in such matters there is plenty 
of room for faith: and here as everywhere Faith goes hand 
in hand with Charity: each leans upon, each upholds the other. 
But to censure and ridicule a great writer on the strength, if 
strength it can be called, of a passage which seems unintel- 
ligible in another person’s translation, is surely not very con- 
sistent with justice. Nothing is likelier than that the very 
sentence at which we take offense should wholly misrepresent 
the author’s meaning, or at all events greatly distort it. For 
very few translators will take the pains, indeed it is almost 
impossible, to identify themselves so entirely with their author 
as to convey all his opinions with the precise degree of force 
which he meant to give to them. Often they may be ignorant 
of the exact point which he had in his eye: often they may 
take no interest in it, and so deem it a matter of indifference: 
it is inconceivable that their glance should embrace all the 
considerations which led him to say just so much, and withheld 
him from saying more: at times too the attention even of 
the most vigilant will flag. Moreover if the translator adopts 
the sluggard’s course of rendering his author freely, and dresses 
up the wine he imports to please the English market, he will 
probably change its flavour so that the author himself would 
hardly know it again: he will be perpetually encumbering 
his author with opinions for which the latter is no way answer- 
able: and as a critic is always on the look out for something to 
stumble against, the odds are greatly that he hits his foot 
against one of these excrescences, which jut out without any 
regard to form or proportion. Many instances of this might 
no doubt be produced with a very little trouble: but a single 
one, from an earlier number of the same review, may suffice. 
In an Article on Dante, in which there is a good deal of 
ingenious criticism, we find the following remarks: “ The 
work of Mr F. Schlegel is another instance of the hazards 
of all peremptory criticism on the character of forein 
writers. He is graciously pleased to represent Dante as 
the greatest of Italian and of Christian poets; but observes 
at the same time that ‘the Ghibelline harshness appears in 
a form noble and dignified. But although it may perhaps 
do no injury to the outward beauty, it certainly mars, in 
a very considerable degree, the mternal charm of his poetry. 
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tis chief defect is, in a word, the want of gentle feelings. 
Now the opinion of Mr Hallam is directly opposite to that 
of this learned Theban.” (Hid. Rev. No. Lx. p. 332). It would 
seem almost unimaginable, but for the numerous instances one 
sees of persons passing a severe sentence of condemnation 
against the fault which they themselves at the very same 
moment are committing, that the Reviewer, while he is 
censuring Schlegel for venturing to criticize a forein writer, 
whom at all events it is clear that he had studied with no 
little diligence, should himself be censuring a forein writer, 
without even taking the trouble to ascertain what that writer 
had really said. he very sentence against which the Reviewer 
mainly levels his reproof is not to be found in Schlegel; nor is 
there a single word to answer to it: the whole is arbitrarily 
foisted in by the translator, who throughout the work has taken 
all sorts of liberties in disfiguring his author’s opinions. 
Schlegel, after speaking of the harshness and bitterness of feel- 
ing which characterized the Ghibellines in Dante’s age, adds: 
‘¢ This Ghibelline harshness, though in Dante it certainly does 
not appear in an ignoble, but rather in a lofty form, is still 
a fault in him, when we view him as a poet; since its chilling 
influence is not confined to the outward beauty and form of 
his work, but extends to its inward beauty and tone of feel- 
ing.” The next sentence—‘‘ His chief defect is, in a word, 
a want of gentle feelings”—belongs entirely and solely to the 
translator, without a syllable in the original to warrant it: 
and by it Schlegel’s remark, the truth of which every reader 
of Dante must feel, 1s converted into an assertion the utter 
erroneousness of which is equally glaring and indisputable. 
But such is the usual way in which free translators go to 
work: they disdain giving an author’s words; it is a far 
nobler achievement to give his meaning: but as the meaning 
can only be exprest in the words, by overlooking the words they 
lose sight of the meaning: they pay no heed to those limitations 
by which alone the boundary line between truth and falsehood 
is drawn: and it being the fashion of the day to say everything 
as strongly as possible, they go to work pretty much as if a 
painter in copying a fine head were to deepen the white into 
chalk, the red into brickdust: his face will be made up of 
red and white like the original; but he will turn Raphael’s 
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beauty into a caricature. In painting, such extravagances, 
being visible to the eye, are viewed with disgust: but in 
writing it is much less evident, though equally true, that 
the beauty of composition depends on the due mixing of 
light and shade, the proportionate blending of colours, into 
harmonious union. 

It would be well if these examples would operate as a 
warning to reviewers, not to meddle with works which they 
cannot read in their native tongue. Did they set about 
their task honestly, had they any feeling of seltrespect, any 
regard for truth, any notion of the worth of fame, were their 
object in reviewing a book to give a fair estimate of it, they 
would never think of doing so. Common sense would deter 
them from it; common justice would deter them from it; the 
consciousness of their own incapacity would deter them from 
it. Not only are they utterly incompetent to judge of the 
merits of the translation, to discriminate between the trans- 
lator’s errours and the author’s, and to award praise and 
blame where it is due, but the conception which any translation 
can give of the original must at best be very imperfect. 
Besides unless a person is pretty well acquainted with the 
literature out of which a work sprang, unless he is aware 
of the relation in which it stands to previous works, the 
knowledge which its author is entitled to assume in his 
readers, he will be destitute of the means requisite to frame 
a right judgement upon it. He may read it, if he is so 
disposed: he may talk about it: a literary dilettante, though 
one of the most unprofitable members of society, might be 
more mischievously employed. But let him leave the task 
of reviewing it to those who are competent to do so. If 
authorship, when it sinks into a trade, were not one of the 
most unprincipled and profligate of all trades, we should 
not so often see persons pronouncing judicially on matters 
of which they must be fully conscious that they are utterly 
ignorant. 
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ITT. 
Hermanns Opuscula. 


Proresson Hermann has just publisht the fourth volume 
of his Opuseula, which completes the collection of his Latin 
dissertations down to the year 1830. May he live to add 
several mcre volumes to it! With the consummate mastery 
of the Greek language which he now possesses, a mastery un- 
equalled by any scholar of his own, or perhaps of any former 
age, whatever he gives us, even if he sometimes disports himself 
rather too much in displaying his ingenuity and his power, is 
sure to be valuable, and to abound in remarks which, even 
when they do not’ reach the truth, lead us toward it. This 
new volume contains his treatise on the particle av, which it is 
a good thing to see in a more readable form than it bore at its 
first appearance in the reprint of Stephenses Thesaurus; and 
this is followed by a variety of shorter dissertations on Coluthus, 
Hermesianax, the problema bovinum of Archimedes, the Pro- 
metheus Solutus of Eschylus, and sundry other subjects. It 
would require far more room than is left to us, to examine any 
one of them in detail: but the whole collection may safely be 
pronounced to be one of the richest repositories of profound and 
acute criticism that philology can boast of. It is much to be. 
wisht that the author would now make a similar collection of 
his critical dissertations written in German, and of the articles 
which he has from time to time contributed to the Leipsic and 
other Reviews. These might require rather more trouble to 
revise them; and a good deal perhaps might well be omitted: 
but a man of true genius like Hermann cannot write many 
pages together in which there will not be something worth 
preserving. Many of his reviews are admirable specimens of 
subtile critical analysis, and well deserve to outlive the works 
of which they treat. Hardly any of them is without valuable 
observations on some difficult passages, or some abstruse gram- 
matical question: it was in a review of Butmann’s grammar 
that Hermann first explained the distinction between the 
oblique moods of the aorist and of the present, one of the 
most important and fruitful discoveries which have been made 
in Greek grammar of late years: his review of Dissen’s Pindar 
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contains some good remarks on the order of the Olympic 
games, beside an excellent view of the object and plan of the 
first Olympic ode: and notwithstanding all the volumes that 
have been written on the Homeric controversy, since the ques- 
tion was started by Wolf, Hermann has taken, as he always 
does, a new view of the subject in the last number of the Vienna 
Review; and his observations are among the most valuable that 
have been made; and among the likeliest to pave the way for 
a satisfactory close of the discussion. Yet unless these articles 
are collected together, it is impossible that they should be as 
generally read as they ought to be, even by scholars of our 
own times: and before long they would only be known to the 
hunters after literary curiosities. 





eve 
Dobree’s Adversaria. 


Iw the last volume, the fifty-fourth, of the Vienna Review 
there is an article by Hermann on the merits and characteristics 
of our scholars, from the time of Bentley downward, but 
more especially of Porson and his successors, in which he 
speaks of them with the utmost candour, and with an evident 
desire to say as much as he can in their praise. Indeed if 
he ever did manifest any inclination to underrate our Jabours 
in the fields of plnilology, if he ever did allow himself to 
be provoked into retaliation by the treatment he met with 
amongst us, such at all events is not the case now. He might 
more justly be taxt with unduly extolling English scholars, 
at least in comparison with his own countrymen, whom at 
the same time he somewhat unduly disparages. The Berlin 
school of philologers more especially, if they come across his 
path, are pretty sure to have all their weaknesses unsparingly 
exposed, But even to his own scholars he is not always 
over-indulgent : there is a very striking contrast for instance 
in the tone with which Elmsley and Reisig are treated in 
the notes on the Edipus at Colonus: though the latter was 
a man of no ordinary talents, and, had he lived, would pro- 
bably have rankt ere long among the first scholars of the 
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age. But in this instance perhaps Hermann acted from kind- 
ness to his pupil, whom he knew to want curbing, and to 
find encouragement more than enough within himself. Of 
Dobree, who likewise now and then put im a blow at poor 
Reisig, Hermann says: ‘‘ Learning has sustained a oreat 
loss by the death of that acute critic, Peter Paul Dobree, 
who was an enthusiastic admirer of Porson, and to whom 
we owe an edition of the Plutus, and of whatever Porson 
had left upon Aristophanes, along with some very valuable 
remarks of his own. May we soon see the fulfilment of 
our hope, that whatever observations this eminent scholar 
made on other authors will not be withheld from the public.” 
This hope was fulfilled before it was uttered: at least the 
first part of Dobree’s Adversaria, containing his notes on the 
Greek historians, philosophers, and the minor orators, had 
already issued from the press; and it will be speedily followed 
by those on Demosthenes and the other prosewriters. Professor 
Scholefield in editing them has taken the utmost pains, and 
has shewn a praiseworthy abstinence from expressing his own 
opinion: it must be difficult to withstand the frequent temp- 
tations of doing so which must arise when one is engaged in 
such a task: and yet it is desirable that the remarks which 
eminent scholars leave behind them should be publisht with as 
little admixture as possible. Of a work of this sort it is not 
easy to give specimens: and to discuss its contents thoroughly 
would require at least ten times as many pages as it fills. 
If an opinion however, formed on the examination of certain 
portions of the present volume, may allowably be exprest, 
it may be said that Dobree’s Adversaria fully justify the 
high admiration entertained by those who were most. inti- 
mate with him, for his learning and acuteness. Of all Porson’s 
scholars none so nearly resembles his great master. His mind 
seems to have been of a kindred character: the same un- 
wearlable accuracy, the same promptness in coming to the 
point, the same aversion to all roundabout discussions, the 
same felicity in hitting on the very passage by which a ques- 
tion is to be settled, which were such remarkable features 
in Porson, are no less remarkable in Dobree. Both of them 
are preserved by their wary good sense from ever committing 
a blunder: both are equally fearful of goimg beyond their 
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warrant, equally distrustful of all theoretical speculations, 
equally convinced that in language usage is all in all. Nay 
even in his knowledge of Greek, of the meaning and force 
of all its words and idioms, Dobree is only inferior to Porson: 
his conjectural emendations too are almost always sound; and 
some of them may fairly stand by the side of the best of 
Porson’s. This faculty indeed seems to be one with which 
our countrymen are peculiarly gifted: partly perhaps owing 
to our habits of composition in the learned languages, whereby 
we acquire a readiness in knowing what word to look for 
under certain combinations; and in part no doubt from the 
practical nature of the English mind, which, having been 
trained by freedom from the earliest ages of our nation, 
to act In every emergency on its own responsibility, has 
thus been trained to act with decision: for in conjectural 

criticism, in divination, as it is called, we do not proceed — 
by any circuit of reasoning; we do not get at the truth by 
drawing lines round it, each nearer than the preceding; but 
we dart at it by a happy intuition; and it is only after we 
have seized it that we begin to look about for reasons. Now 
in this respect our English scholars are generally superior 
to the Germans: who mostly try to pierce into the causes 
of things, till their eyes grow dim and they can hardly see 
the effects. It is true, there are some splendid exceptions: 
in this as in almost all the other qualities of a critic, Hermann 
now stands alone: Lobeck, Seidler, Neeke, who all three 
came out of his school, seem to have imbibed this quality from 
him, along with his learning and his spirit of sound and 
subtile criticism. But Wolf, whom the chief part of his 
countrymen do homage to as the prince of critics, was seldom. 
happy in emendations, on which indeed he did not often 
venture: and it would be an easy, if it were not an invidious 
task to draw up a long list of able scholars, who in this point 
are remarkably deficient. ‘The great Dutch scholars, though 
in Latin they can boast of Gronovius aad Heinsius, seldom 
make much of their conjectures upon Greek authors, not- 
withstanding their vast learning: perhaps that very learning 
almost weighed them down; and while they were extending 
their reading over the whole compass of Greek literature, 
they failed to acquire that familiarity with any one particular 
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region, which alone enables one to see in a moment when 
anything is wrong, and how it ought to be set right. When 
the Dutch scholars make a successful conjecture, it is usually 
one they have been led to by the sense of the context, not one 
on which they have glanced in a lucky moment of divination. 
But in Porson, in Tyrwhitt, in Dobree, this of all their 
faculties is the most prominent, the one in which they shine 
the most above their fellows: and if the same be not the case 
with Bentley, it is only because the other qualities of Bentley’s 
intellect were of so gigantic a cast. 

Dobree’s notes on the Greek prosewriters are to be fol- 
lowed by those on the poets. During his life he publisht 
but little: he was so fastidious, that hardly anything but 
death could loose his tongue, except his reverence for Porson. 
‘here may probably however be a few scattered articles from 
his pen in some of our reviews or journals; and if so, and 
they can be ascertained, it were much to be wisht that they 
should be subjoined to this collection. It is not likely that 
he should ever have printed anything which was not valuable. 
After finishing this meritorious task, Professor Scholefield 
would confer a fresh obligation on all scholars, if he would 
undertake the labour of editing the unpublisht portion of 
Porson’s remains, the remarks on the Greek prosewriters and 
on Hesychius, which we have been told are of such great 
importance. It is worthy of the chair which he fills, to 
discharge this pious duty toward his predecessors in it: and 
he may cherish the pleasing conviction that he will hereafter 
find some one among his successors equally zealous in dis- 
charging the same pious duty toward him. 

One wish leads to another; so naturally indeed, and by 
such an inevitable connexion, that having once begun one finds 
a difficulty in stopping. It is truly a blessed thing that we 
are not really possest of Fortunatuses wishing-cap: one should 
never have a moment of calm and peaceful enjoyment: for, 
though it may seem a truism, it 1s a momentous truth, that 
the only way to be content is to beso. ‘The foregoing remarks 
have suggested the recollection that very little has hitherto 
been publisht out of Elmsley’s papers since his death: and 
yet so laborious and accurate a scholar must probably have 
left many important observations: it was even reported that 
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he had collated the manuscript of Hesychius, and read it very 
differently from either Musurus or Schow. It is to be hoped 
that some member of his university will ere long be induced to 
inquire into this point, and, should there be anything deserving 
to be placed before the learned world, will superintend its 
publication. A collection of Elmsley’s reviews and scattered 
critical dissertations would also form a valuable volume. But 
even Bentley himself has never had justice done to him i 
this matter: his works have never been collected: many of his 
notes and conjectures have only recently seen the light: others 
perhaps are still lurking in some of our libraries: all these 
ought surely to be collected. Would that the weightier avo- 
cations of the distinguisht person who has displayed such 
exemplary diligence and love of truth in recording the events 
of Bentley’s life, would allow him leisure to erect this second 
monument to the honour of his hero, a monument which unlike 
the other would be wholly and solely to his honour. ! 
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ASSCHYLUS. Recensuit Jacosus ScHOLEFIELD, A.M. 
Coll. SS. Trin. nuper Socius, et Graecarum literarum 
Professor Regius. Cantabrigiae, M.DCCC.XXVIII. 


Tuts edition is not one of much labour or research. 
The editor’s notes are concise; and his text is, with little varia- 
tion, a reprint of that published by Mr Wellauer at Leipsic. 
A scrupulous, we had almost said superstitious, reverence for 
the authority of the manuscripts, is the principle to which 
Mr Wellauer has uniformly adhered in his edition of At schy- 
lus: and this principle, which under certain restrictions is an 
excellent and judicious one, has been adopted by Professor 
Scholefield with very slight modification or abatement. Both 
of them appear to us to have pushed it too far. We are no 
advocates for the licentious extravagance of those critics who 
make a display of their own skill and ingenuity at the expense 
of their author: but on the other hand great caution is 
necessary, lest in our zeal for the authority of the manu- 
scripts we should assert it in defiance of the laws of the 
language. To the testimony of manuscripts so corrupt as 
those of Afschylus we must not hastily surrender the esta- 
blished rules of syntax and metre. ‘The bulk of our modern 
grammars is already sufficiently discouraging to the juvenile 
student. But if every editor should adhere with the same 
tenacity as Mr Wellauer to the readings of his manu- 
scripts, and those readings, which are at variance with rules, 
were to be added to the catalogue of exceptions, there is no 
solecism or irregularity for which we might not find a sanc- 
tion; and the grammar of the language, instead of being 
simplified and reduced to more general principles as the 
language is. more studied, would become almost a chaos of 
perplexity and confusion. In many instances where former 
editors have questioned the correctness of the received. réead- 
ing, Professor Scholefield has endeavoured to extract a mean- 
ing from-it, which, unless the rules of syntax are to be 
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discarded, the words appear to us incapable of sustaining. For 
examples in illustration of this remark we would refer to his 
notes on the Supplices, vv. 225. 314. 531. 967. 979; in all which 
passages his interpretations are very harsh and constrained : 
and there are many similar examples in the other plays. In 
such instances he appears to us to have been misled by an 
excess of caution, and to have sacrificed the principles of the 
language to an undue deference for the authority of the 
manuscripts. 

But we by no means wish to detract from the value of 
his interpretations in general. Some of them are ingenious, 
and many of them useful; and upon the whole, though we 
should have been glad if we had found more reason to say 
of this edition, coming as it does from the successor of Porson, 


“Tis not the hasty product of a day, 
But the well ripen’d fruit of wise delay,” 


it will readily be allowed that the convenient size of the 
volume, the beauty of the type, and the judgement with which 
the editor has added explanations to the more difficult pas- 
sages, fully justify the praise which he claims in the following 
words of his preface: ‘‘ Traditur in manus lectori Aeschylus, 
et ita quidem concinnatus, ut, nisi me fallat spes, optimo cum 
fructu legi possit.” 

We shall proceed to examine the text and notes of this 
edition in detail, and we shall take the plays in the same 
order in which they have been arranged by Professor Schole- 
field, beginning with the Supplices. 

vv. 53, 54. Professor Scholefield retains the common read- 
ing, Ta T avomor, oid, aeAWTa Tep OvTAa Pavertat, and observes 
‘‘Strophicis non omnino respondent : — wruuia 6 = tee 
avopor = et éme— = oi0a.—” The passage is confessedly cor- 
rupt, and almost all the editors have attempted to restore it 
by conjecture. The only correction of any value is that of 
Porson, Miscell. p. 209, et apud Dobree, Vesp. 368, which 
has escaped the notice of the editors. Instead of tad + avouor 
oid, for which the Aldine edition exhibits ra 7 avopua oid, 
Porson has proposed to read a7 avouey oiua. This con- 
jecture restores the uniformity of metre in the strophe and 
antistrophe, and removes much of the obscurity of the passage. 
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Part of it may admit of a doubt: but avoyseva, which Porson 
has ingeniously extracted from the Aldine avouca, appears to 
be a certain correction. The termination uevos has been very 
often displaced by mos. In this samé chorus we have two 
instances of this error in the text of the Aldine edition. Oe- 
Bopia for Opeoueva, v. 104, and zeAouiwy for TENOMEVWD, Ve 
115. In the Eumenides the same edition exhibits aupouutov for 
CLL OU LEVON, Vill : KEY UMLLOV for KEYUMEVOY, V. 253; oaevdomtat 
for oTrevoomevat v. 3403 TETAY LLW for TETAY MEVOs v. 906. See 
Porson |. c. and Wellauer Eumenid. 253. On the verb avw, 
which has been often obliterated or corrupted by the tran- 
scribers, see Brunck and Dobree Vesp. 368; Valck. and Wessel. 
Herod. 1. 189. vit. 20. 

v.95. <Avtobev é€émpakev éurras, “Edpavwy ep aryvav- 
“ad ayvev in uno cod. reperit Spanh. quod recepit Both.” 
Wellauer. ad ayvwv seems to be the true reading. Compare 
Hom. Odyss. x111. 56. avtoOev e& eOpews and Scheefer’s note 
on Theocrit. xxv. 170. “Apyeos é& tepoto Auroben. 

v. 108. Zawoa yeos pe tysw. It can scarcely be doubted 
that the two last words of this line are corrupt. We have 
no correction to offer; but it may not be useless to remark 
that the sentiment expressed in it appears to have been the 
same as that in Agam. 1293, ei7ecy pyow 4 Opyvov OéedXw  Euov 
Tov avtys* and that the opposition between the words Coca 
and yoos is similar to that which we find in Homer, Iliad, vt. 
500. ai pev ETL Cwov yoov~ Extopa, where see Clarke. 

v.174. Kat rami yepoov vuv rpounPerav raBew Avo 
curaka, Top. émn oeAToupevas. This sentence is obscure and 
embarrassed. If with Professor Scholefield and Mr Wellauer 
we place the comma after dvAaf&a, the use of dvdakar for 
dudAa~acOa is improper; if after awa, as it stands in the old 
editions, the conjunction kai seems to be required before @uda- 
fa. We suspect that XaBerv ought to be altered into AaBwr. 
The words, cat Taz \aou vuv 1 pounOevav AaBwv, will then 
be placed in opposition to vav<Anpw in the preceding line; and 
Tau émy will be the accusative after puragar in the same 
sense as émicToAas dudaccew, Soph. Aj. 782. 

v. 182. "AAN cir amnjpwv, elite Kai TeAuppevos ‘Qpn Evy 
opryn» TOVO eTopvuTat atodov. ** Vulgo TeQunevos. Pors. Te- 
Biicios, quod optime confirmat Platonis locus, Phaedr. 6. S. 
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‘Pudevos TONUTAOKWT POV Kat fLadNOV emiteOuumevov. Scholef. 
The reading of the Medicean MS. and the editions of 
Aldus and Robortellus is reQequévos. TeOnypueévos, the cor- 
rection of Pearson, which. has been adopted by two of the 
editors, is not without claims to consideration: compare Eur. 
Hippolyt. 687, opyn EvvteOnyuevos ppévas, with the note of 
Valckenzr, and Soph. Aj. 584, Eur. Orest. 1642. But we 
agree with Professor Scholefield in thinking vte@uymevos the 
more probable correction; because the change of 7réOumuac 
into zvé@uuae is a common error in the MSS. See Hemster- 
huis on Hesych. 1. p. 491; Ruhnken on Tim. p. 55, and 250. 

v. 269. Maxpav ye pev on pyow ov otépye: Tons. “ye 
pynv on Schiitz. dé pv dy Both. ye pévtot reponendum putat 
Herm. ad Soph. El. 1235: sed -ye wév 67 eodem modo supra 
v. 238, etipso illo Sophoclis loco in omnibus libris legitur.” 
Wellauer. The combination ye peév 67 has met with rather 
hard usage. In Adschylus it occurs so often as to be beyond 
the reach of suspicion. Eumenid. 397. tiuas ye pev on Tas 
EMAS TEVTEL TAY a. Agam. 644. mas rye pev on. 860. 
1184. Theb. 583. Fragm. apud Polluc. vir. 33. Eur. Helen. 1258. 
Ord0vs ye pev On duvaryeves pnoéev otoov. That the citizens of 
Argos were not fond of long speeches we learn also from 
Pindar, Isthm. 6. 86: voy Apryetwv TpoTrov elpnoeTat Tov Kav 
Bpayxicros* where the Scholiast remarks, akpoNoryou meV ouv 
ot lwves, cvvTomot de ov povov Aadkwves,; addAa Kat ‘Apryetot. 
ZopokrAns ’Odvacer povoueva. Ilavt oic8a, mavt éd\eka Tar- 
Tetadueva’ MuOos yap ApyoXtott cuvtépvery Bpays. Com- 
pare also Soph. apud Stob. Tit. 74. p. 325. ‘Apryeia ryévos, 
Ais Koomos  otyy TE Kal Ta TaUp CT). 

v. 283. Kai tas avavopous Kpeo[3po Tous 0 ApacCovas. Mr 
Wellauer and Professor Scholefield have retained the corrupt 
reading xpeoBpotovs. In the Eumenides 867, xapzov te ryaias 
kat BpoTwv érippuTov, all the editors have adopted Botwy, the 
correction of Stanley. 

v. 319. AoxelTre on {OL THO OE KOLVWVELP Gove. “6 SoKELTE 
mot Ald. doxetté ye wot Rob. hinc doxetr’ éuorrye Glase. Burgess. 
quod non displicet.”. Wellauer. Plato Republ. 11. p. 368. 
OoKerTEe On got ws aA9es ov weTerccoOau. The reading in this 
passage also has without reason been called in question, al- 


though supported by all the MSS. 
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v. 329. XO. ws py yévwuat Omwis Avyurtou yeve. BA, 
TOT Epa. Kat €xOpar, 1 TO py Gems eyes; XO. tis 0 av 
pirous wyoiTe Tous KexTynuévous. From the last of these three 
‘lines we can extract no satisfactory meaning. Mr Wellauer 
and Professor Scholefield pass over it without any remark. 
Mr Boissonade, if we remember rightly, has proposed to read 
ovotto instead of wrorto: and we believe évorto to be the true 
reading. Compare v. 10, dv€avopa Vauov Aiyurrov raiowr 
ace(3n T ‘OvoraComevat. Hom. Iliad. N. 287. uévos kai Yerpas 
Ovorto. See Heyne there, and on A. 539. Herodot. 11. 136. 167. 
HKIGTA O06 Kopiv@cor OvovTaL Tovs YKElpoTe vas. The mean- 
ing which this correction gives to the passage may be thus 
paraphrased: ris 0) av rods deamoTas wéndhorto pirous ovras; 
1.@. ef py ey Opot eiev. idous refers to KAT. éy Ooav in the 
preceding line, and tous xextnuévous to Ours in v. 329. Com- 
pare Homer Odyss. viii. 208. Tis av @bideovTe paxorro. | 

Vv. 348. ‘Opa KAaOOLCL yeooporrats katacktov Néov 8 éuirovr. 
The ve after véov seems to be without meaning. For «radorar 
we should perhaps read «radars cé. Compare v. 344. 381. 384. 
418. 720. Eumenid. 135. Eur. Iph. 1069, et passim. 

In v. 356 Professor Scholefield, from the interpretation 
of the scholiast, ov tTwyevcers, suspects that A’schylus wrote 
ov mevet. Mr Hermann has proposed the same conjecture, 


Praef. ad Eur. Ion. p. 14. 


> ’ of 2 
v. 392. LEizoyv dé kai TOW, OVK aVEU Onjuou TACE Haga 


CLs oudéT Ep KpaTwv" Kat [LN TOTE Ein News, €% TOU TL My TOLOV 
TUY Ol; "ExnAvoas Timwv, atwAecas ToAL. 393 “7 eadem con- 
structione qua v. 351.” Scholef. “ay kat wore ex Canteri 
emendatione Glasg. Schutz. Both. Burgess. Male. Vulgata 
bene se habet.” Wellauer. We confess that we are not satis- 
fied with this reading, notwithstanding Mr Wellauer’s decree 
in its favour. The change of kai uy into my Kal is easy, as 
the order of these particles has in other places been inverted 
by the transcribers. See Heindorf Plat. Theaetet. p. 388, 
and Auschyl. Pers. 534. But in this passage we suspect that 
the true reading is neither xai uyore nor wy Kat wore but cov 
untote. With the expression KOU [AI TOTE ELT) compare Eurip. 
fragm. incert. 96, Kou pynmol adw kaka TpPacowy. Soph. EI. 
1029, adN overt €& Enov ye wy maOns vooe. Eur. Helen 299. 
oUTE My owOn mote. Herc. Fur. 718. ovde uy orn mote. Of 
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this use of the conjunctive of the aorist after ov untroTe oF 
ovrote py our readers will find examples in Plato, Theaetet. 
p- 160, Phileb. pp. 15, 21, Phaedr. p. 260, Phaedo p. 105, 
Republ. 11. p. 473, x. 609. Leg. x11. p. 942, Thucyd. tv. 95, 
Demosth. p. 309, and in many other passages. See Dawes 
Misc. Crit. p. 221; Wyttenbach Select. Hist. p. 263. (Herodot. 
1.1. Ed. Gaisf.); Schaefer. Melett. p. 110; Heindorf. Plat. Pheed. 
p. 44; Elmsley Cid. Col. 177. 

Such examples as the following are much rarer. Adschyl. 
Eumenid. 216. ovte 7 Aeiw mote. (See the note of Wellauer; 
and to the instances which he has given of the use of the 
present, add Xenoph. Anab. 11. 2. 12). Plato Crito p. 44. 
ovceva MNTOTE evpnow. Phaedo p- 66. ov UN TOTE KkTyooueOa. 
At schines p: 79. ou ULNTOTE TOLNGETE. Soph. Ed. Col. 176: 
Ovtrot pynmore o kK TOVO edpavev Q ryé pov akovTa Tis aker. 849. 
OUK ov TOT —oOolTopnaens. Electr. 1052. ov cot wy wee Wouat 
mote. Philoct. 611. ws ov unmwote mepooev. Eur. Phoen. 1584. 
ov untroTe Lov THvoEe Hv oiKkoUvTos Ev mpakew woAw. In Soph. 
(Ed. R. v. 870, the common reading is ovdé uyv mote Aaa 
kataxomacer. Elmsley proposed ovdé py aore: and the 
truth of his conjecture has been placed almost beyond doubt 
by the Florentine MSS. all of which exhibit the conjunctive 
of the aorist. 

v. 484. TloAA@v rad nyiv eotiv n&twwpyeva, Atdotov ev 
peovta mpokevoy aerv. ‘ Corrigebat Pors. evpeBévra, quod 
post Aafsety vix aptum est. Vulgatam de oratione regis 
benigne fluente interpretatur Well. prospera fortuna uten- 
tem Heath. Vix potest esse benigne loquentem, ab Homerico 
pew dico.” Scholefield. Mr Wellauer also rejects the emen- 
dation of Porson, because ‘“ abundat quodammodo, quum 
sequatur Aafserv.” This objection appears to arise from a 
misapprehension of the word aidoioy, which is here used not 
in the passive sense aidovs a&sov, as in Homer Iliad 111. 172, 
and many other passages, but actively, as in this play v. 28, 
dekard’ ixernv Tov Onduryevn Oo TOXOY aidolw TIvevuare ywpas, 
and v. 189, aicotov Ais: compare Soph. Cid. Col. 1267. In 
these passages aidotos is nearly equivalent to ouKTipwy, com- 
passionate ; and the words aidotov evpeBéevra may be rendered, 
qui benignus et misericors inventus est, quem benignum et 
misericordem experti sumus. In this interpretation the word 
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evpeDevTa is by no means superfluous or unmeaning. On 
the use of the word aidws and its derivatives in the sense of 
reverentia erga alios, clementia, misericordia, see Elmsl. 
Heracl. 460; Reiske Ind. Demosth. aidetc@ar; Soph. CEd. 
Col. 237. 247. et passim. O@pacos on the other hand often 
signifies crudelitas, immanitas, as in Prom. v. 42. aei te oy 
vydns ou Kat Opacovs wAews. In this passage Mr Dindort 
has adopted evpeevra in his valuable and excellent edition 
of the Poetae Scenici lately published. If the words ev peovTa 
are to be retained we must understand them in the same sense 
as evpon, Pers. 604, drav 0 o datuwv evpon, which may be 
rendered votis secundet. The word pevy is used figuratively of 
persons as well as things. See Musgr. Eur. Hecub. 1031, and 
the notes on Demosth. p. 291. 

With regard to the verb pew dico we have been used to 
consider it as a fiction of the grammarians, only to be found 
in such respectable authors as the lexicons of Schrevelius and 
Hederic. The Attic dialect is also indebted to Professor 
Scholefield for the acquisition of the present tense epw. See 
his note on v. 979, Kawpa kwAvougay ws pever Ep. We may 
add, that the words kwAvovcav ws peéeverv, which Professor 
Scholefield renders manere non pati, can scarcely bear this 
meaning, any more than impedio ut maneant could be used 
in Latin for impedio quominus. ‘The Greeks say, xwAvw 
pévery OF mn mevely. ‘Os eve is used in a sense directly oppo- 
site to ay weve; as In v. 922: TOVO e~yrwrat TOPWS Tougdos 
draumra€, WS [LEVELY apapoTws. 

v. 591. OU Tivos av@ev nuévou céBe KaTw. “KaTw in 
KpaT os mutari volunt Pauw. et Heath.” Well. Some mention 
should have been made of this conjecture, which has been 
adopted by Elmsley, on Soph. Cid. R. v. 2. and by Porson, 
Miscell. 209*, with the slight change of xpatos into xparn. 


* Neither Mr Wellauer nor Professor Scholefield has consulted the 
Miscellaneous Tracts, &c. of Porson, a book which has been styled 
“plenus miraculorum,” but which notwithstanding contains many con- 
jectures and remarks well worthy of their author, In vy. 965 of the 
Supplices Mr Wellauer detracts from the merit of Porson’s correction 
doptkavet popw 8avwv, because he has not written the word déopixavet with 
av instead of anv. A French writer has said: “ Aux choses les plus excel- 
lentes on peut toujours trouver un mais.’ If however Mr Wellauer had 
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Porson cites the following passages in support of this 
reading. Agam. 249. ykw ceBiCwr cor, KAvraipmvnor pa, Kpa- 
TOS, Soph. Antig. 166. oePovras ELOWS ev Opovwy aet Kparn. 
Kur. Hipp. 5. tovs pep o¢ Bovras TAMA mT peo Bevw Kpartn. 
With the change of xpaty into xatw, the reader may 
compare that of caves into kparets, Eur. Med. 1011. But 
though this correction appears very probable, we should 
hardly venture to remove xatw from the text in defiance of 
all the MSS. The redundance in’ the common reading, 
avw0ev—xatw, may be COPEL with that in Sept. c. Theb. 
694. Neryouod Ke poos TpOTEpoV voTEpOU mopou. Eur. Androm. 
392. tyv apyyv adeis IIpos THV TEeNEVTHV voTepay ovcav 
peper. Soph. Phil. 1100. tov Awovos Saimovos €thov TO KaKtov 
EXEL. 

v. 600. “AAN ws avnPycar we rynpaa ppevi. * Levem 
Tyrwhitti correctionem recepi pro av nSynocayu.” Scholefield. 
Mr Wellauer rejects this correction, the truth of which 
admits of no doubt, ‘quia aliud quid latere videtur.” The 
change of avyjoai we into av yBycame may be compared 
with that of AVIS TOPELS into ap io TONS in the Prom. v. 
965. Soph. (kd. R. 578. Errors of this kind are very com- 
mon. On the other hand there are passages in Atschylus 
which appear to require the separation of the syllable av from 
the word it is combined with in the MSS. In the Eumenides, 
v. 256, amo 6e¢ cov Booxav epoimay TW [LAT OS OugTOTOUs; 


looked into p. 210 of the Miscellaneous Tracts, he would have found 
that Mr Kidd gives dopucavet pépw Oavwv as the emendation of Porson. 
That Dr Blomfield should have written the word dopicavet, Mr Kidd éopu- 
kavet, is not to be wondered at, as the correction probably fell from Porson 
in conversation, and Dr Blomfield always writes compounds of this kind 
with ane. See his note on Agam. 115; and Lobeck on Soph. Aj. 255. “ Forma 
per .wta in hujusmodi compositis probabilior est.” Schef. Demosth. p. 289. 
In the Niobe, fragm. 4, Professor Scholefield retains the common reading, 
Buds O€ Tor’ éuds obpave kupeov dvw, and does not notice the correction of 
Porson (Miscell. p. 212.) otuds d& wétwos, which like almost all his con- 
jectures upon Aschylus is no less certain than ingenious. On the Prom. Solut. 
fragm. 6, vepéAny 6’ vrocywv vipadr otpoyytAwy TéTpwWY, Professor Scholefield 
remarks “ Miror neminem in acc offendisse (. ante orp correpta) praeter 
Both. qui transponebat otpoyytAwy vipadc. Vix ausim reponere yoyytAwv.”’ 
ToyyiAwv had already been proposed by Porson, Ibid. p. 212; and this 
correction might without hesitation have been admitted into the text. 
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Kai (avta o icyvavac’ araéoua xatw, the sense seems 
to require Pepoun av in two words. In the Choeph. v. 396— 
Boa yap Nouyov ‘Epuvus apa TWY TpOoTeEpov POiuever arn 
‘Erépay ¢ eTaryovcay er atn—Professor Scholefield has adopted 
Aotryos Epwor, the correction of Hermann, which however, 
he intimates, is not altogether satisfactory. It appears to us 
much more probable that A’schylus wrote (od doryov 'Epuus, 
the Fury calls for slaughter*, than Boa orvyos ’Epwouv, 
slaughter calls the Fury. ‘The latter reading would also 
require the future participle ewafovcay, instead of the present 
emayovoav. We would propose to read without any change 
in the letters erépav émaryovo’ av ew aTn. In the same 
play, v. 989, the Aldine edition exhibits @i-youcay instead 
of @iryouo av. In the Supplices, v. 345, Professor Scholefield 
has justly adopted av wérpais, the ingenious correction of 
Dr Butler, instead of aumétpais, the reading of the MSS. 
See the note of Dr Blomfield on Atsch. Pers. v. 572. In 
the Choeph. 828, the MSS. exhibit audepew for av pepe. 
With the two last examples compare ovuuoitw gpevwv 
instead of cuy gdoitw, Sept. c. Theb. 643. On the other 
hand, in Aristoph. Aves, v. 1337, ryevoiwav aeTos uimeras 
WS dy woTaleinv, we behing the true reading to be auzo- 
taQeinv in one word. Many similar errors still lurk undetected 
in the remains of the tragedians. In the edition of Sophocles 
lately published at Oxford we find ecv&ap’ av retained in 
the third fragment of the Creusa, a form no less barbarous 
than dv¥vai. av, which has been removed from several passages 
of the tragedians. 

v. 675. evgyuov 0 ériBwvtTwy Movoa Beat + aowoot. 
** Vulgo emtPowev contra metrum, nisi velis em:Socv. Pre- 
bet MS. unus er: Bwnuov, alii Bwuos, Ald. émriwuar- 
Butleri conjecturam recepi.” Scholefield. ‘éaiBevTwv con- 
jecit Butler, quod mihi quoque verum videtur.” Wellauer. 
Neither Mr Wellauer nor Professor Scholefield has said any 
thing about the form of the verb éwBwvTwy. We are not 
aware that any instance of a precisely similar contraction 1s 
to be met with in the tragedians. The regular Attic form 
GBowvrwy occurs in Aristoph. Acharn. 186: o. 0 ovv BowvTwr. 


* See Schefer on Eur. Pheen. 1170. Bod Wve Kal duxéAXas ws kaTackaWwn 


woXtv. 
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We however find the Doric form Bwaarw in Aristoph. Pax, v. 
1155; and vévwra: for vevontar is quoted from the “EXévys 
ryauos of Sophocles in the Etymolog. Mag. 601. 20. If any 
other examples of the kind occur in the tragedians, they have 
escaped our notice; and whether these are sufficient to defend 
the form em:BwvTwv, we leave the learned to determine. 
In the Persae, v. 1011, xail oTEpY upacce, Kamo zo Muctop, 
Eustathius on Dionys. Perieget. v. 791 quotes xa: (oa, instead 
of xamiBoa. One of the critics gets rid of the anapest by 
supposing a contraction in the two final syllables of é:oa. 
This opinion, and Dr Butler’s conjecture on this passage of 
the Supplices, may perhaps mutually support each other. 

Vine] 20% Aoputayeis O EVXOVTES KUAVWTLOGS Nyas. ‘The 
form vyas for vavs is condemned by the grammarians, and 
is very rare in the Attic poets. It occurs however in Euri- 
pides, Iph. Aul. 240, as well as in AMschylus. Porson and 
Dr Blomfield have restored vaos instead of vyos in Eur. Med. 
5238, Sept. c. Theb. 62. Professor Scholefield retains vyos 
in the latter passage, and remarks: ‘‘ Potuit A€schylus Lonicam 
formany retinere, etiamsi Euripides Atticam mallet. In 
Pers. 411 omnes in vy consentiunt.” He forgets that vy, 
like yyes in the nominative plural, is the regular Attic form, 
the only one found in Thucydides and other Attic prose 
writers, who never use vyos in the genitive. See Thucyd. 11. 7, 
dexouevous wig vy, et passim. In support of yyos he might 
more correctly have quoted VNLOS 5 Aischyl. Suppl. 699; for 
which the Attic poets elsewhere use vaios, as in Pers. 328, 
vaiotcw euorais, Eur. Med. 119. Iph. Aul. 260. 300, et 
passim, and vyos, Iph. Taur. 1385. vywv. 1486. There is 
reason however to suspect that these forms have been intro- 
duced by some transcriber more familiar with Homer than 
with the tragedians. In the Persae within the compass. of 
two hundred lines some of the MSS. exhibit vyos for vads, 
v. 305, vevoiv, for vavow, vv. 362, and 440, vywy for vawr, vv. 
375, 447, and 470, and so in many other passages of AUschylus 
and the other tragedians. 


We now proceed to the Persae, which in Professor 
Scholefield’s edition comes next in order to the Supplices. 
V 96. Tis 0 KpatTvm TOOL THONMATOS EUTETOUS UVAITGW) 5 
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** avatcaowp lectio est Turnebi. Ald. et Mss. quidam avaccwr, 
quod miror praetulisse Wellauerum.” Scholefield. We confess 
that the reading of Wellauer appears to us the true one. 
Brunck and the other editors have had recourse to the figure 
antiptosis for an explanation of the reading adopted by 
Professor Scholefield, which without this expedient seems 
to be totally unintelligible: this figure is one of those un- 
philosophical shifts which the old grammarians found very 
helpful in cases of difficulty, but which critics of modern 
times have almost abandoned. The expression maydyuaros 
evTeTous avacaew, to be master i. e. capable of a successful 
leap, may be compared - with epocwv a avacaoes, Eur. Ion. 1049. 
Aischyl. Agam. 526, aws On 3 d10ayOets TOVOE O€CTTOTW Aoryou. 
Shakesp. Midsum. N. Dream. 11. 3. I thought you lord of 
more true gentleness. The words, decr0(w, avacow, dearoTs; 
and ava€, are often used with great figurative boldness. Choeph. 
170. Sept. c. Theb. 27. Soph. Phil. 140. Eurip. Teleph. 
Fragm. 11. 

V. 274. yas am ‘Actoos 70 em aiav Atav, “E\ddba 
Xwpar. ‘¢Praebet MS. unus datav, unde Blomf. daav.” Schole- 
field. ‘‘daav Blomf. quod non displicet.” Wellauer. ‘The editor 
has not noticed the deviation from the Homeric usage in the 
quantity of the word diay, the final syllable of which in Homer 
is always short. Is there any authority for lengthening it? 
We have met with no example in Afschylus or Sophocles; but 
on the other hand we find no passage in their writings in which 
this word is used as a trochee. It is obvious that the quantity 
of the final syllable cannot be determined from such examples 
as Asch. Suppl. 4. Aiav dé AuTrovca Oova. ibid. v. 1043. In 
the Rhesus however we find the words kai cap vere waduv, in 
the antistrophe v. 235, corresponding to w cia xepada in the 
strophe v. 226; and Mr Dindorf in the preface to his edition 
of the Poetae Scenici, p. 20, has endeavoured to introduce the 
word ofa as a spondee into an unsound passage of the Iphigenia 
in Taur. v. 403; which, it appears to us, has been more success- 
fully corrected by Elmsley: we do not consider either of these 
passages as decisive. We agree with Mr Wellauer in thinking 
that daav, the reading of Dr Blomfield, is more suitable chen 
ocav in the mouth Ee a chorus of Persians; and we are by no 
means satisfied that it is not necessary to the metre. The 
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quantity of the final ad@a in substantives and adjectives of the 
first declension is one of the many questions in Greek criticism 
which still present a wide field for doubt and discussion. In 
v. 397 of the Sept. c. Theb. Professor Scholefield has, we think 
rightly, restored the old reading, tay dv ryévoito pavtis 4 
avoia tiwi*, to which he has added the following note. 
‘‘Vulgatam dubitanter reliqui. Blomf. évvoia. Semel. tantum 
in Androm. 521. avoia sine controversia ultimam producit. 


In Philoctet. 129. ayvowa ante mp potest positione produci, 


e e / of / / 
potest etiam aryvoia legi.” ”Aryvora, avora, dvavolta, OUvcvoLa, 


dvaoryvota, Evvola, érlvola, EUvoLa, mEeTaYVOLa, peTavoLa, Ta- 
pavoa, mpovoia, curyyvoia, cuvvoia, vrevoa, all occur in 
the tragedians; and there are perhaps a dozen instances 
in Euripides in which the final syllable is necessarily 


short. 
But in addition to the three examples quoted by Professor 


Scholefield in which the final a of these compounds is long, 
we find in the Trachiniae, v. 350, a pev yap e€eipyKas aryvota 


q° 0 


uw’ exet, [—Iin the Tereus of Sophocles, fragm. vii. 5, (apud 
Stob. Tit. Lxvi1I. 283), tepmvws yao ael mavtas avoia Tpedet, 
—=in a fragment of Aristophanes quoted by Eustathius, 1579, 30 


* In this passage we should have written neither 7 ’voia nor 7 dvoia, 
but dvoia, in conformity with the rule of Porson, “ Articulus cum a brevi 
in @ longum semper coalescit.” That the Attic poets wrote dijo, dywy 
apXwV, avTOs, apeTH, ayopd, a\yPera, &c. might be convincingly proved from 
the multitude of passages in which we find the article omitted in the MSS. 
and the old editions, before nouns beginning with a. 

+ The following are we believe nearly all the instances in Sophocles 
and Euripides in which the final syllable of these compounds is 
necessarily short. dvora Soph. Antig. 603. Eur. Hippolyt. 400. dvcvo.a 
Soph. El. 654.. Eur. Hecub. 959. dvcyvora Eur. Here. Fur. 1098. . évvore 
Eur. Helen. 1025. ézivora Soph. Antig. 389. Eur. Phoen. 419.  eivora 
Soph. Trach. 710. Eur. Troad. 7. apévora Soph. Antig. 283. Ajac. 536. 
(Ed. Col. 1180. Iph. Aul. 864. Orest. 1178. ctvvo1a Eur. Heracl. 382. 
Soph. Antig. 279. ciyvyvora Soph. Antig. 605. varévora Eur. Phoen. 1149. 
We have not noted all the examples which occur in /schylus, but we 
observe etvore in the Prom. y. 444, déudvora Kumenid. 967, and rapdvo.a 
S. C. Theb. 738. 

{ This instance from the Trachiniae has been already quoted by Dr Blom- 
field and Mr. Wellauer Professor Scholefield, we suppose, adopts ayvoia, 


the reading of Triclinius, which has been justly rejected by Brunck and 
Hermann. 
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(where the reader will find additional confirmation of our re- 
marks on the quantity of the last syllable of nouns ending in 
oa and ea), w Tapavo.a kai avawela—and in fragm. Soph. 
incert. 58, (apud Plutarch. de aud. Poet. 7), otevwmos “Atoou 
Kal madtppoia v0ov. In the last of these examples the 
accent is erroneously placed over the antepenultima of ca- 
Arppota even in the late Oxford edition of Sophocles. The 
final a of wadippora, the derivative of manippous, ought 
regularly to be short, by the same rule as the last syllable 
of cvvora from evvous, evrAoa from mrrovs, and evoaa from 
covs or ows. Aischyl. Suppl. 1030. ri wor evm)oray empatay ; 
Sophocl. ymagny apud Schol. G&d. Col. 390: ézei de Ondore: 
Tav Tpiov play AaBerv Evootay apxet. But we need go no 
further than this same play of Aischylus for an example of 
a similar but still more unusual licence, which, if we remember 
rightly, all the editors have passed over without notice. We 
refer to the quantity of the last syllable of evkXetav in Sept. c. 
Theb. 682, xaxwv Oe Kaioypwy oUTW evKAEelay épets- In this 
example also the accent is misplaced in many of the editions : 
even in that of Wellauer it stands over the first syllable of 
evkretav. We believe that no other instance will be found 
in tragedy, in which the final a of evkArera OY dvcKAela is long ; 
and we have noted more than a dozen in which it is necessarily 
short. 

It is a well known law of prosody that the final a of 
substantives In ea derived from adjectives in ys is short, 
while that of the other form in 1a is long, as in evoeBea, 
evoeGia, and many similar examples. But to this rule also we 
find exceptions, as for instance vyreta and wAovOuyeta in Aris- 
tophanes. To determine with precision what licences the 
Attic poets allowed themselves with regard to the quantity of 
the last syllable of nouns ending in a, would require more 
time and space than we can afford. We shall only remark 
that great caution is necessary, before we can venture to 
condemn any deviation from ordinary usage in the quantity 
of this termination. In the oe v. 762, the true reading, 
emer yap nuas evvac Exropeve XekPs has lately been restored 
by Mr Dindorf. ‘ExTopéa xelp cvvace, the reading of a 
single MS. had been admitted into the text, on the sup- 
position that the final syllable of “Exropera was necessarily 
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long. Mr Dindorf has quoted two examples in support of 
the common reading, [loAvdevKera yerp Etymolog. Mag. 461. 
45, and Atoundecad rye Aristoph. Ecclesiaz. 1029. But though 
we are well aware that irregularities of this kind are not 
hastily to be condemned, we should scarcely venture to defend 
the common reading in the Sept. c. Theb. 692, didou yap 
€xOpa por matpos Tédet apa, which we believe cannot be 
supported by any similar example from the remains of the 
Attic poets. In this passage, redecv, the reading of Turnebus, 
has been approved by Mr Hermann, and adopted by Dr 
Blomfield, but, as it appears to us, introduces a very harsh 
and unusual construction. We would propese to read, with 
the slight change of « into a, didouv ydp exOpa ou maT pos 
Tada apa, comparing Eur. Hippolyt. v. 1236, w watpos 
Tadaw apa. 

Before we quit this subject, we have a few remarks to 
add upon a passage of the Choephori, v. 743: Ov yap 7 
Qwver trais ET wv ev oTapyavois, “H Amos, 7 din TS, 1) 
Awoupia” Eyer. Professor Scholefield passes over this passage 
without any remark*. Mr Wellauer also retains the reading 
of the MSS. and in his note says, ‘* Mihi quidem forma daly 
propter analogiam verbi dibjv toleranda videtur, quemad- 
modum zeiva et vein dicitur, vid. Lex. Seguer. p. 470.” 
On the other hand Elmsley, in his note on Eur. Med. v. 480, 
maintains that diay is no less barbarous than yAwoon; and 
this form has also been condemned by Buttmann, Gr. Gr. 
Vol. 11. 395, and by Dindorf Praef. ad Poet. Scenic. 26. 
For examples of the common form daa see Duker on Thucyd. 
vit. 85, and Dr Blomfield on Afschyl. Pers. 490. If any 
change is necessary in this line, we should prefer dap’ eitis to 
any of the corrections hitherto proposed. But we cannot but 
think that the form diy, to which there are many similar ones, 
has been rather unfairly singled out for condemnation. In 
support of it we might alledge the gloss of Hesychius, difnv 
diay: but we suspect the true reading of that gloss to be 


* In the next line but one Professor Scholefield has printed da:dpuvtpia 
with the accent over the penultima, instead of pacdpivtpic, as it is correctly 
printed in other editions. The final « of verbal substantives in rpre is short. 
Aristoph. Nub. 42. ¢i@ wed of arpopriorpr drrodéoOar Kaxws. 
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dobnv Oupav. In the De Republica of Plato, rx. p. 585, the 
reading of the old editions is qwetva cai diy: the modern 
atonsi retain weiva, but for din they have restored dia 
on the authority of almost all the MSS. 

On the other hand we find zeivy in the Lysis p. 221, and 
the Philebus p. 52. Compare the note of Pierson on Mceris 
p- 183. But though we cannot produce any undoubted instance 
of the form diy, we have met with many other nouns which 
unquestionably possess the double termination in a and yn: 
in some of these the transcribers have entirely obliterated 
all trace of the rarer or more ancient form, which has only 
been recovered by the sagacity of modern critics. It is well 
known that all nouns ending in a, which form the genitive 
in ys, shorten the final syllable of the nominative and accu- 
sative. In opposition to this rule we find TT UjLVaV with the 
final syllable long in the MSS. of Sophocles Philoct. v. 482, 
Aristoph. Vesp. 399; and we know of no example in any 
Attic author where the MSS. have preserved the form apuurn, 
which Dr. Elmsley and the later editors have restored, and 
no doubt correctly, in those passages, and which is recognized 
by Phrynichus, Anecdot. Bekker. 1. 66. In the Ion of Eu- 
ripides, v. 1416, we have a similar offence against metre in 
the words ws exe TL Oewvov 4 TOAMA vyé gov. In this passage 
Mr Hermann corrects 7 ye toAna cov. Mr Dindorf, we 
think with more probability, has restored the form veAmuy, 
which is also recognized by Phrynichus l.c. but of which 
we believe no other example can now be found in the Attic 
writers, though it is not improbable that it may have been 
displaced in other passages by the common form vodua, the 
only one known to the transcribers. In the orators we find 
both evMyvy and evOvva, see Schzefer on Demosth. pp. 17, 717. 

v. 332. Towvod vy apyovTwv vuv umeuvycOny rept. 
‘¢ Canteri emendationem apyxev receperunt Blomf. et Well. a 
neue apxXos vox admodum tragica est, et omnes MSS. 
apxyovTwy consentiunt. Jam, me judice, longe melius a 
sensum yuy quam yvuy. De secunda in umeuvyoOnv correpta 
ef. supra 290.” Scholefield. The word apxos does not, we 
believe, occur in tragedy; but APXOV> the reading adopted 
by Dr Blomfield, comes not from apKos but from apxn- 
We have little doubt that this is the true reading, and that 
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apxovray is a gloss which has been introduced into the text 
by the transcribers. See Dr Blomfield on the Agam. 123. 
MAY LOUS edan daryooaitas, Topurovs 7 apyas. In this 
passage also apyovs, the interpretation of some grammarian, 
has crept into the text of two manuscripts. The reading 
of Professor Scholefield is we think inadmissible for more 
reasons than one. We know no example of a vowel remain- 
ing short before pv, at all like that which this reading in- 
troduces into the text: and it is incredible that A%schylus 
should have had recourse to such a licence, when he might 
so easily have avoided it by writing Toudvo€ ry apxovrey 
voy éuvynaOnv mépt, OF Towed yy apxovTwy vmeuvnaOny 
mwépt. We do not indeed go so far as to assert with Brunck, 
in his note on Soph. Aj. 1077: ‘*Nuspiam apud Atticos 
scenae poetas vocalis ante literas «7, m7, wy, corripitur, ne 
quidem in diversis vocibus;” but we believe that there is 
not a single instance in the lambic, Trochaic, and Anapestic 
metres of tragedy, in which a vowel remains short before jy 
in the same word, except one in the spurious scene of the 
Iphigen. in Aul. v. 1573. orpatos 7 ‘Ayawy ’Avyanéepvon 
avaé @ ouov. Even at the end of a word a vowel very rarely 
remains short when the next word begins with uv. In the 
many thousand verses extant in the three principal metres, 
there are, we believe, but two instances of this kind in the 
tragedians; and in both of them the licence is employed in 
favour of a word which could not otherwise be admitted into 
the verse*. Eurip. Iph. Aul. 68. diows édécOa Guryar pt 


MYNTTNPWy éva, and 847. adr 4 wémwovOa Sewa ; vnc TEVH 


* It is well known that the difficulty or impossibility of, introducing 
a word into the verse without some violation of rule is the excuse for many, 
perhaps we may say most, of the irregularities in Greek prosody. Examples 
of this kind afford little or no sanction for the use of the same licence in 
favour of words which are admissible without this deviation from rule. The 
first syllable in d0dvatos, dxduatos, drdé\apos, etc. which is naturally short, 
is lengthened by the poets, because the four short syllables in succession 
would have excluded these words from the Heroic and many other metres. 
One of the critics has erroneously quoted such instances as these in support of 
dQeniorws with the first syllable long in Asch. Choeph. 635: and to alledge 
the examples, didwa’ édéobar Ovyatpi pynotypwv eva, Iph. Aul. 68, adr’ 7 wé- 
mova sewad; pynotedw yanous, Ibid. 847, in defence of vuv UrepynoOny TEpL, 
would be an error of a similar kind. 
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ryamous. In the Trachiniae, v. 1136, the MSS. have g¢aav to 
Xen HUapTe, XK pnora pvwuevyn. But here the sense as well 
as the metre requires uwuevy, the correction of Brunck, which 
has been adopted by all the modern editors. It is true that 
we find four or five Instances of this licence in the choric 
metres, (in which we also find such words as auavé and vuny 
with the first syllable apparently short ;) but, to say nothing 
of the great uncertainty in which the text and metres of the 
lyric parts of tragedy are still involved, we believe that even 
in them such instances are confined to words which could not 
without great difficulty be introduced in their regular quan- 
tity: such as UMVNTWs UMLVWOEL; peavycOa. In Eur. Med. v. 
441, the common reading is ‘E\\ace Ta meyada piuver, where 
the first syllable of uiuve: appears to be short; but Porson 
has adopted péver, the reading of one MS. and has been fol- 
lowed by the later editors. We are surprised therefore to find 
an irregularity of this kind introduced in the Iambic metre, 
In a passage where there is the greatest discord in the MSS. 
and in favour of a word which has not the plea of being inad- 
missible. without the aid of this licence*. Professor Schole- 
field adds, ‘“‘Jam me judice longe melius ad sensum. pup 
quam voy.” We wish he had produced some instances of 
such a use of the enclitic yyy, which we suspect is without 
example in the Attic writers. In the Attic dialect vuy, we 
believe, is never used with the indicative in transitions or 
affirmative sentences, except in connection with wey or Tol. 
Used by itself the only moods with which it 1s joined are 
the optative, the imperative, and the conjunctive of the aorist 
after wy, and it always indicates a command, prohibition, 
prayer, or entreaty. In the Iphigen. in Aul. v. 412, where 
the old editions exhibit TKYTT Pp yuy AUXELS, GOV KaciyvnTov 
T pooous, avyels the correction of Markland, has been with good 
reason adopted by the modern editors. Compare Eur. Hip- 
pale 952, n0n vuv av Yel, and Eur. Suppl. 504, 4 vuv Phares 
auewov efavyer Atos. 

* We observe that Professor Scholefield does not object to a vowel re- 
maining short before yu, a licence of which, we believe, no instance is to 
be. found in the Attic poets. See his note on Sisyph. fragm. 6. 

+ In interrogative sentences a few instances may be found of the use 
of vuv with the indicative, independent of uév or roi, but in most of these 


the reading is doubtful, and we have not noticed any such in the Attic peets 
in transitions or narrations. 


Vor. 1. Mo. 2. Fre 
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We shall take this opportunity of making a few remarks: 
on the quantity of the enclitic yyy, illustrating its uses by 
examples. On the Sept. c. Theb. 231—My vuv, eav @vnoxovtas 
7 TET PwfLEVOUS Tlv@na0e, KWKUTOLOLW aptrani(ere— Professor 
Scholefield has the following note: ‘‘ vuy Well. vuy Blomf. 
Negat hic particulae «7 subjici vy nisi encliticum; ille, vuy 
encliticum produci. Utramque regulam incertam puto, hane 
autem minus: hic tamen et infra, v. 235, vuy propter sensum 
recepi.” That vuy the enclitic is always short, is an erroneous 
canon of the grammarians, which we did not expect to find 
revived in the present day. That this syllable is often long 
has. been remarked even by Brunck on Acharn. 1230. So far 
from being always short, as the grammarians assert, in tragedy 
we find it as often long as short; and in Aristophanes it 
is always long. See Brunck, Ran. 321. Elms. Acharn. 
1230. Cid. R. 644. Soph. Aj. 994, and Hermann’s note. Monk. 
Mus. Crit. No. I. p. 73. ad Alcest. 1096. Dobree, Aristoph. 
Plut. 976. We find uy vuy before a vowel, Aisch. Sept. c. 
Theb. 231. 235. Soph. Antig. 705. Soph. El. 324. Ajac. 1129. 
Cid. R. 644. 975. Aristoph. Vesp. 758. 922. Pac. 1050. Lysis- 
trat. 285. 788: and in most of these passages the sense 
clearly requires the enclitic. We shall add a few examples 
of the several uses of this particle*, which we think will 
sufficiently prove that it may be used indifferently either as 
short or long. 

1. Aischyl. Prom. V. 762. ws Toiwuv ovrwy TevdE cor paletv 
mapa. Aristoph. Acharn. 819. ta xotpica Tolvwy eyo have 
radi. Aves. 151. Tovti towvy ove yon ‘yw. Rane. 321. 
novyiay rowuy aye BeAtiTov eotw. The transcribers, 


* We observe that in Soph. Trach, 441—"Epwr pév voy bots dvtaviorarat 
Ilixrns drrws cis yetpas—peév y’ ovv, the reading of one of the Florentine MSS. 
has been adopted in the late Oxford edition. These particles are very rarely, 
we had almost said never, combined by the tragedians. The MSS. of Stobeus, 
Tit. 63. 24, and some of Sophocles exhibit pév otv, which is a corruption of 
the true and common reading pév yy. The particles pév vuv, mév obv, péev on, 
are perpetually confounded: see Dr Monk, Hippolyt. 20. rovvo.or pév vuv ob 
p8ovew. Porson, Orest. 1215. od pév yun, avyyov ’Héxtpa, douwy Iapos pé- 
vovoa, and the notes on Alschyl. Pers. 404. 7a mpata péev vuv pevpa Ileparxou 
otparou ’Avreixev, Kur, Heracl. 834. ta mpwta pév vuv witudos ‘“Apyetou dopds 
"Eppyjeal yas, Aristoph. Plut. 728. kai mpwra pév On THs Keparns éEpn aro. 
In the passage of the Persae the common reading is ta mpata pév Oy. 
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supposing the metre to be defective, have in very many pas- 
sages introduced ye after vuy and toivuy used long before a 
vowel. 

2: Elomer Ihad. . 485. devpo vuv, 7 T pimovos mepiow- 
usBor, ne AEB Tos. Aristoph. Nub. 644. epidou vuv éuol, Ei 
ay TETPAKETPOV ECT MLLER COV. 

8. Eur. Alcest. 151. (oT vuv evKNENS ve kar Bavoupevn. 
Soph. Electr. 616. ev vuy ericTw TavOE ih aio xvuny EVEL. 
Cid. R. 657. ev vv érictw tav0 6tav Cyt is, EMOl. 

4.. Afschyl. Prom. V. 82. evrav0a yyy iBpie. Aristoph. 
Thesmoph. 1001. evravra vuv ompenge pos THY aT play. Vesp. 
149. evradda vuv Cnret Tw adAnV unxyavny. Plut. 724. 
evtav0a vuv xaOyoo. In all these passages the sense appears 
to require the enclitic, as Dr Blomfield has printed it in 
that of AXschylus. 

5. Eur. Suppl. 569. cayov vuy avtakovoov, et ovde, 
madw.  Aschyl. Choeph. 329. cr00i vuv, w TATED, €V [L€ pet. 
Aristoph. Vesp. 1382. axovcov vyy euov. Plut. 976. axove vuv 
—yv pol Tt LELpaKLOV dirov. After akové OF akoucov, as in 
many other expressions, the Greeks use either 67 or vuy in- 
differently. Aischyl. Prom. V. 634. éwet wpoOumet xen Aeryerv. 
axove on. Very often also they combine the two particles, as 
in Eur. Hecub. 831. dxove 64 vuv’ TOV Oavovre TOVO opas ;* 
Iph. Aul. 1009. aKOvE on vUVs wa To Tay i EXN KAAQS. 

6. Soph. Trach. 92. Ywper vuy, w wat. Eur. Androm. 91. 
xwper vuy, nuers O- Eur. Phoen. 986. ywoe vuv, ws onv 
™pos Kacey ynT yy porwy. Orest. 1695. ywpetré vy éxacros 
oi mpooraccouey. Aristoph. Nub. 1114. ywpetre vuv' oipat 
oé got. Eur. Bacch. 1370. OTELYE VU, @ Tat, TOV ‘Aptoratov. 
Orest. 795. ép7re vuv o1ak TOOOs {LOl. 


* Our younger readers must be careful to distinguish between 61 vuv with 
an imperative, and 6 vov, or viv of with an indicative. Dr Elmsley has 
confounded the uses of these adverbs in his note on Soph. Aj. v. 994. 
‘Odds 0 600v Tacav dvidcaca 64 Madura Tovmov omayxvov iv Oy viv EBnv. 
In 67 vuy after an imperative, vuy is always enclitic; in voy on or on viv 
with an indicative, it always bears the meaning of time. See Dr Monk, 
Hippolyt. 233. vuv dy pev opos Bao’ ert Onpas Tlo8ov éovréAXov. Heindorf, 
on Plat. Charmid. p. 66. & éy viv éyw é\eyov, and on Gorg. p. 7. «al yap 
64 vov avta travTa éernyyedAdounv. As a general rule we may remark that 
vuv, when it is placed after the verb, is almost always an enclitic. ’ 
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, Le Aristoph. Vesp.. 381. aye /VUD, nv aiOouerw ‘TOUTOs. 

450. eta YUV, @ Evvducacral, opnkes o€uKapouot. 

8. Eur. Hel. 972. 4 vuv éxetvous azrodos eurpuxous waNw, 
“H ryvd avarykacov ye. Compare the note of Markland. 
Suppl. 514. 4 vor. Ppoverv apewov e€avyer Auos, *H @Oeous. 
Owkaiws Tos Kakovs amoANUvat. | 

9. Alcest. 750. € ppots vuv auTos, XN Evvorxnoaca Ol. 
Soph. Cid. R. 644. py vuv avaiunv, adr apatos, el cé Te 
Aédpar’ odotunv. Aristoph. Ran. 177. avauenv vv wadw. 
Lysistr. 531. cot yy, © katTapate, cwwmroe ‘yo, Kal TavTAa 
KaAuaa popoven [lept tyv xeadyy; py vuv.Conv. Adschyl. 
S.c. Theb. 399. tov amov vuy avtimadov EUTUXELV Qcol dorev. 
Aristoph. Lysistr. 285. uy vuv er év rTeTpamoder Toumov 
tpomatov ein. Compare Vesp. 758. We will not deny that. 
in some of these examples it may be a question whether vuv,) 
the adverb of time, is not as suitable to the sense, as vup 
the enclitic. If our readers will consult Mr Wellauer’s notes: 
on Prom. v. 505, Sept. c, Theb. 224, 399, (in all which pas- 
sages Professor Scholefield has properly restored the enclitic,) 
they. will see that this is a matter about which it is very easy: 
to cavil*, For this reason we have been perhaps rather pro- 
fuse in our quotations; and though some of the examples 
taken singly may be open to exception, we think that taken: 
together they establish the point we have been endeavouring. 
to prove. | 

v. 406. we d€ 7An90s ev cTeve vewv "HOpacre. “iOpoarTo: 
Blomf. quia Ptolemaeus Ascalonita apud Eustath. 1387. 7. 
tradit Attice d@o00s dici—ineptissime.” Wellauer. The same. 
writer, in a note on the Agamemnon, .v. 97—ws dv dodw: 
KTelwayTes avopa Timov Aodrtw Te Kal AnPOwow ev tavT@ 
Bpoxw Oardvres—says: quod Blomf. constructionem hujus- 
modi esse (statuit) ws AnPOwow dorw Te Kal TavTO Bpoxe, 
id falsum esse et ordo verborum arguit, et sequens @avor-: 
res, quod ille dolose omisit. Since the times of Pauw and 


* As a specimen of Mr Wellauer’s style of -criticism, we annex his 
note on Prom. v. 505. pi vov Bpotods piv wpéder Karpov wépa. “ un vuv 
auctore Porsono Blomf. male, .loquitur enim chorus de iis que nunc 
facienda sunt.” This is no bad sample of what logicians call a petitio 
principii. — | 
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D’Orville,, we scarcely know any scholar who has betrayed so 
great a want of charity and courtesy towards his brethren as 
Mr Wellauver. Against Dr Blomfield and Dr Elmsley* in 
particular we find him levelling his censure in almost every 
page of his A¢schylus, with an asperity which we know not 
how to account for, unless we are to attribute it to jealousy 
of their deservedly high reputation. | 


Envy doth merit as its shade pursue, 
And, like a shadow, proves the substance true. 


We would remind him that the more a man knows, the more 
he finds he has yet to learn, and that an overweening’ self-' 
confidence, and a contempt for the judgement of others, are 
proofs not of superior intelligence, but of ignorance and pre-' 
sumption. It would cost us but little time and pains to read 
Mr Wellauer an instructive lesson upon his own liability to 
err.. The scholar who proposes to read ypéow as the second: 
person singular of the aorist ypounv+,—who supposes that the 
first syllable of apauevos is short},—who asserts that éccera 
is a form which occurs frequently in the dialogue. of tragedy @, 
—who in one passage|| quotes trys 0 éare PovrAys against 
Dr Blomfield, and in another ‘I censures Schutz for introducing 
this very reading,—who supposes that the common combina- 
tion dv et with an optative in the apodosis is equivalent to 


* The union of: great -learning and acuteness, with equal modesty, 
candour, and fairness, was never more conspicuous than in the late lamented 
Dr Elmsley. Such a man should have been protected from harsh and con- 
temptuous censure, not only by the great services he has rendered to Greek 
literature, but by his uniform forbearance towards the errors of others, and 
his ingenuousness in acknowledging and retracting his own. 

‘ Eumenid. 204. 

t Eumenid. 161. See Etymolog. Magn. p. 38. Porson, Miscell. p. 5g. 
Elms. addend. Bacch. v. 344. Aristoph. Pac. 763. et passim. 

§ Pers. 120. vide VV. D.D. ad Soph. El. 118. et Dawes, Mise. Crit. p. 276. 
Mr-Wellauer perhaps means that the double instead of the single ¢ is fre- 
quent in the dialogue. This is rather a bold assertion; but allowing it to 
be correct, it goes very little way in defending the form écoera:. Mr Wellauer, | 
we suspect, forgot that the Attics do not say éccra: but eora:. 

| Sept. c. Theb. 491. ; 

q Choeph. 98.- Mr Wellauer’s dolose might here be retorted upon him= 
self; but this is a weapon we should be sorry to borrow from him. | 
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ei av*,—-who translates rapaura similiter+, and cwdpoveiv 
Keypyuevor sapientia usit,—who rejects the beautiful emen- 
dation of Porson, Agam. 1365), because “ verbum finitum 
desideratur,”—-who fathers upon Elmsley a correction which 
he never proposed, and then condemns him for proposing 
it ||-who denies that a vowel can remain short before Sp or 
xp in the middle of a word{, and omits the final vy before 
a mute and liquid**, where it is necessary to the metre, not- 
withstanding the chastisement which Porson inflicted upon 
Wakefield for the same error, retaining it on the other hand 
before two mutes or a double consonant, where it is worse 


than unnecessary ++,—-who proposes as his own{+ a correction 


of ‘T'yrwhitt, Agam. 475; of Elmsley, Prom. v. 577; of Her- 
mann, Suppl. 90; of Blomfield, Agam. 139; (compare also 
S. c. Theb. 595; with the note of Dr Blomfield),—the 
scholar who has these and many equally glaring errors on 
record against him, has no right to be very severe in his cen- 
sures upon the blunders or oversights of others. 


e , / mY \ , / 
opaTw Tove TOV vouov TiDeis, 

\ ~ » e ~ \ , o— 
Ky 7H EavT™ Kat peTayvoay TO. 


* Agam. 336. 

+ Agam. 719. cf. Eurip. fragm. Incert. 76. rap’ aira & jobels tarepov orever 
oumAa. 

- Perse 815. 

§ Xaipoveay ovdév Aocov i} diocddTw yaver DStropyntds. This use of the nomi- 
native after ws, 7, and other adverbs of comparison, is very common, and 
has been amply illustrated by Porson himself, Miscell. p. 210. 

|| Suppl. 923. 

{ Pers. 533. cf. Eur. Med. 1164. oréyas, aBpov Baivovoa wadXevKw Todt. 

** §. c. Theb. 594. OQpacverdporsw dvdpdor ppevav Bia, et sic passim et 
consulto. 

t+ See his notes on Agam. 863. Suppl. 697. Pers. 622. We scarcely need 
add that the final v is omitted or inserted at random in the MSS. with little or 
no regard. to metre. See Heyne Excurs. ad Iliad 11. 718. Porson Collat. Cod. 
Harl. p.5. This is more especially true of the MSS. of Aischylus. See the 
various readings in Mr Wellauer’s edition on Suppl. vv. 22. 368. Prom. 
V. 616. 688. Pers. 439. 563, and many other passages. We hope to recur 
to this subject again. 

+t We do not mean to accuse Mr Wellauer of intentional plagiarism. 
We quote these instances city ws iardpywy, d\Ad Tipwpovmevos, and only wish 
to prove to him that charges of fraud and deception are not lightly to be 
laid-at the door of others, and that they are very apt to recoil upon their 
author. 
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To the list we have already given we might easily add 
many other proofs of Mr. Wellauer’s fallibility as a critic, 
but we have no wish to dwell on this ungrateful subject ; 
and we trust we have already said enough to prove to Mr 
Wellauer that he will do an act of prudence as well as of 
justice and charity, if in the second edition of his Aischylus 
he expunges the harsh expressions he has used towards his 
contemporaries. Desinat Maledicere, malefacta ne noscat 
sua. We hope also to find a change in the style of his 
criticism. It would be well if he would accustom himself more 
‘to prove and reason, instead of being so prone to dogmatize 
and condemn. In almost every page of his edition, we find 
occasion to address him in the words of Terence; Rem potius 
ipsam dic, ac mitte male loqui. ‘To return to the word 
70po.cro—in his note upon it Mr Wellauer pronounces his 
opinion, as usual, pro imperio, and we are left to conjecture 
whether he is aware that some of the most learned critics, 
both in ancient and modern times, have concurred with Dr 
Blomfield in writing aOpoi(w. If he is, we cannot but admire 
his presumption, in visiting so many distinguished scholars 
with so rude and severe a mark of censure: if he is not, let 
him look to himself, before he ventures to reproach. others 
with ignorance. Our readers will find the authorities for and 
against afpoi(w in the notes of Pierson on Meeris. 19, Porson, 
Coll. Cod. Harl. Odyss. A. v.27, Elmsley, Acharn. v. 26, 
Heyne, Iliad. B. v. 439, &. v. 38, Schefer, Demosth. 558. 
Mr Bekker, whose authority on a question of palzography 
is at least equal to that of Mr Wellauer, has always aspirated 
this word in his edition of Demosthenes; and we believe that 
he has been followed by Mr Dindorf. With regard to the 
passage of the Choephori, we greatly prefer the explanation 
given by Dr Blomfield on the Agam. 97, to that which he 
has since proposed, and to those which have been offered. by 
other critics. We cannot but think that Mr Hermann must 
have changed his opinion about the use of te for e¢ira in 
Aschylus. The construction in Agam. v. 97, hegaca—ryevou 
xe, is neither uncommon nor peculiar to Auschylus: but the 
use of re in that sentence differs we think entirely from its 
use after creivavres, in Choeph. 550. On these passages. we 
hope to state our opinion more fully on some future occasion. 
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v. 535. © Zed Baowed vov Mepswv Tov peyadavywv. 
‘‘Deest syllaba. Inseruit Blomf. péev ante Ilepowv. Fors. 
oy.” Scholefield. We should prefer inserting tev with 
Elmsley. The omission of the article in this’ and similar 
constructions is a very common error: see Bast. et Scheef. 
Epist. Crit. Append. p. 3. In the Supplices, v. 3, the MSS. 
exhibit, amo mpoorouiovy AertToBabav. v. 954. Baker aay 
ev xwpw. Choeph. 468. Ocwv kata yas 00 -vuvos. In all 
these passages it is probable that twy has escaped from -the 
text. 

v. 542. Ata pvdadéots Oaxpuat KoAmrous Téryryouo , adryous 
wetexouoa. “dia pvdadéors vulgo dicunt per tmesin dictum 
esse, pro diaTéyyouct pvdandeoss daxpust, sed vix in tmesi 
praepositio tam longe a verbo suo removeri potuit. Hac, ut 
videtur, causa permotus editor Glasg. Stapvoaréas dedit, pro- 
bante Blomfieldio in appendice. Sed ea vox nusquam legitur.” 
Wellauer. A:auvdadéors has been adopted by Professor Schole- 
field. Acateéryyw occurs, we believe, only in a corrupt passage 
of Eurip. Iph. Taur. 405: and dvauudadeos is a word nowhere 
else to be met with. We find however a-similar form in 
“Aristoph. Vesp. 328. 7 we Kepavvm cratwOaréw Zrodiwov 
raxews. But in that passage Porson writes dia tivOadew in 
two. words, supposing dia to belong to ozedieor, as in this 
verse of Aischylus it has commonly been referred to ré-y-youat- 
In the Nubes, v.. 161, dca AXerrov- in two words has been pro- 
perly .restored by Reiske. In this passage of AUschylus we 
see no sufficient reason for altering the old reading. Instances 
of tmesis occur in the tragedians in which the preposition is 
even further removed from the verb, as im Auschyl. Prom. V. 
880. Uo ps. aU apakeNos Kat ppevorAnyeis Mavic Oadzrovet. 
ef. Agam. 1188. Soph. Trach. 130. add emt wyma Kat yapa 
[laouKcuxdovow. Eur. Orest. 341. ava d€ ANatdos Ws Tis AKaTOU. 
Boas Twakas. Iph. Taur. 832. cata de daxpu acakpua, KaTa 
6é ryoos dua yapa To cov voriCe: BAedapov. Phen. 169. epi 
& wrévas Acpa pirtata Baddow ypov Duryaca. Suppl. 829. 
KaTa Me aré0ov yas éxor, Ara oé¢ @ved\Xa orraca. Pind. Olymp. 
Ix. 54. amo pot Noryov ToUTOV, aTopma, pivov. If we write Svapu- 
daXéors. in one word, we are at a loss to know the meaning 
of the preposition in this compound. Avatéyryw may be com- 


pared with draspeyw in Aischyl: fragm. apud Athenzeum. 11. 67. 
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v. 640. Tlavradav’ ayn dtaBoacw. NeépOev apa «vet pov. 
We do not remember that any of the editors has noticed the 
barbarous form Bonow in the former of these lines. The future 
of Boav is Boncouar: Bonow occurs only in this passage: But 
we do not mean to question the reading of the MSS. .A note 
of interrogation after ova Bonow will give a meaning to the pas- 
sage much more in unison with the context; and thus Goyaw 
will be the conjunctive of the first aorist, instead of the indi- 
cative of the future. This use of the conjunctive in interro- 
gations 1s almost too common to require illustration. See the 
notes of the editors on Eur. Med. 1272. wapeAOw dopous. The 
meaning of the passage will then be: Must I persist in pro- 
claiming my sorrows? or does he already hear me from the 
regions below? The preposition dra in the verb d:afoacw may 
mean either diappydnv, diserte, or dra Tédovs, Usque ad jinem. 
See Wolf on Demosth. Lept. p. 246, and Loewe en Homer, 
Odyss. Iv. 215. 

Dr Elmsley, in his note on Eurip. Iph. Taur. v. 342, has 
expressed his surprise that no one has drawn up a list of verbs, 
the present tense of which ends in w, and the future in pac. 
On this subject the grammars even of modern scholars are 
very defective; and few errors in criticism are so common as 
that of supposing the existence of an active future, where the 
middle is the only form in use. Thus we find one or more 
of the editors introducing duw&w in Adschyl. Prom. Solut. 
fragm. 6. urepopw, Suppl. 851. axovow, Eumenid. 599. Agam. 
1406. O@avuacw, Prom. V. 404. exrevow, Soph. Philoct. 381. 
aravtyow, Eur. Suppl. 774. Evvapracw, Aristoph. Lysistr. 
437. oiyyjow, Ran. 253. crovdacw, Demosth. p. 583. Of these 
forms the greater part are barbarous, and the rest less common 
than the form in wa. Another error scarcely less frequent 
is, that of inferring from the active use of the middle future 
the existence or the active use of a present tense In pau. 
See Dindorf on MDM ds mm. 40, | Maltby, “Thesaur.” s- y. 
rypvComa. 

There are some verbs which possess two active futures, 
the one ending in w, the other in war. Thus the Attics use 
in an active sense both, | rah 

Brews ne (Ed. Col. 1437; and Brewoua, Scheefer, 

Vor. I. No. Ge | | 
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Demosth. p. 799. avaréWoua, Eur. Here. Fur. 563. mpooPye- 
Youn, Iph. Aul. 1192. 
eFaunow, Aristoph. Lysistr. 363. efapnooua, Eur. 
Cyclops 236. 
eyewuiacw, Adschines, p. 88. éyxwuscacouat, Aischin. p. 18. 
Plato, Sympos. p. 198. Isocrat. pp. 86. 110. ed. Bekker, et 
passim. 
exaweow. Elms. Eur. Bacch. 1193. A’schyl. Eumenid. 800. 
Soph. Electr. 1044. Poppo Xenoph. Cyrop. p. 44. Scheefer 
Demosth. p. 583. émamwecoua, Demosth. pp. 27. 538. Plato, 
Menexen. p. 236, et passim. The form in w has sometimes 
(we think without reason) been changed by modern editors 
into the commoner one in ova, as in Plato, Sympos. 214. 
eatynéw, Aristoph. Lysistr. 634. caQecrn&w, Thucyd. 111. 
oie Os. aperTyew, Xenoph. Anab. “1m. V4.) 5: eaTHEopae. 
Matthie. Gr. Gr. §. 205. and on Iph. Aul. 665. | 
| Cyow, Aristoph. Plut. 264. fragm. incert. 497. ed. Dind. 
and (ycouat, Kidd on Dawes, p. 3. 
Oigw. mpocbi~w, Eur. Heracl. 652. Oi€ouar, Hippolyt. 
1089. 
OQypacw, Eur. Iph. Taur. 1427. Soph. Phil. 958. @ypacopuat, 
Kur. Bacch. 228. Iph. Taur. 1325. et passim. 
Onpevow, Aischyl. Prom. V. 860. Onpevcoua, Plato, So- 
phist. p. 222. 
- «puvw, Soph. Philoct. 915. ovdév ce Kpue, et passim. 
kpuyouat, Soph. Trach. 474. wav cou bpacw Tadnbes, ouvce 
kpuiyouat. Demosth. p. 273. tarnbés epw, Kai ovk amok pu- 
Woua. p. 342. 
kodacw, koko. Andocid. p. 143. Demosth. pp. 605. 676. 
Xen. Cyrop. vit. 5. 83. Anab. vir. 7.24. Kidd on Dawes, p. 117. 
KoAdgonat, KoAwuat, Aristoph. Equit. 456. Vesp. 244. Xenoph. 
Anab. 11. 5. 13. Porson, Miscell. p. 33, who denies the use of 
the active form. 
xwxvow, Adschyl. Agam. 1286. kwxvocoucat, Aristoph. Ly- 
sistrat. 1222. 
vaveroAyaw, Bur. Suppl. 474, Hecub. 634. yavoToAnoomats 
Troad. 1048. 
moQerw, toOncw, Matthiz,- Gr. Gr. - 177. Herodot. v. 93. 
rroOécouat. Heindorf, Plat. Pheed. . 106. : 
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Trapawerw, Soph. Gid. Col. 1181. Tapaivedopnat, Plato, 
Menex. p. 236, et passim. 

oracw, Kur. Orest. 1147. émiaaacw, Sophocl. apud Hesych. 
s. V. aroomacw, Eurip. Heracl. 249. cracoua, S.c. Theb. 1028. 
cvacTacouat, Aristoph. Ran. 477. Ecclesiaz. 1077. 

teOvnEw and teOvyEonar. See the notes on Aristoph. 
Vesp. 654. Acharn. 325. 590. Auschyl. Agam. 1250. Heindorf 
on Plat. Gorg. p. 78. Thom. Mag. p. 835. 

Tevew from TEVY Ws Matthie, Gr. Gr. §. Za. Teveoua. 
Hschyl. Agam. 1203. dixyv’Arys NaOpatov TevEeTar KaKN TUXN- 

TokevsTw, Aristoph. Nub. 944. TOLEVT OPAL, Xenoph. Cyrop. 
I. 4. 4, et passim. 3 
_ re&e, Aischyl. Prom. V. 852. 871. Eur. Troad. 742. Aris- 
toph. Equit. 1037. Thesmoph. 516. reEouat, Adsch. Prom. V. 
770. Aristoph. Lysistr. 745. 

dpovtiw, Eur. Troad. 434. Aristoph. Nub. 125. ppov- 
Tiovat, Iph. Taur. 342. 

yéow, Aristoph. Thesmoph. 570. yécoua or yxecoupar, 
Aristoph. Vesp. 941. fragm. apud Polluc. vi. 3. exvyeroupa, 
Lysistr. 441. 

XK OPEVTWs Eur. Bacch. 372. 559, et passim. YOpEvTouctt, 
Aischyl. Agam. 30. : | 

ywperv has no other future than yweyooua:. Eur. Hecub. 
52. Androm. 1055. Suppl. 598. Electr. 875. Soph. Electr. 
403, et passim. But its compounds have both the active and 
the middle form. éxywpnow, Herodot. 11. 139. Tr porywpycw, 
Thucyd. 1. 80. mpooxwpycoua, ibid. 111. 4. VI. 88. mpo- 
Kwpyow, 1. 129. Evyxwpnow, 1. 140. Demosth. p. 84. Auschin. 
Pp: 44, ovyxXwpncoua, Eur. Iph. Taur. 742. 

There are other verbs, which in the Attic dialect possess 
only the future in was, but of which the active future occurs 
in the other dialects, or in writers of a later date. Thus 
we find duw£w (which has been removed from Aristoph. Nub. 
1296, Equit. 969, and other passages) in Pind. Olymp. 1600 
Re Icthm: Vili. 73 ‘FLW TW, in the letters attributed to 
Aischines, p. 680. ed Reiske :—aow and aciow in several pas- 
sages of Theognis, Theocritus, and Callimachus :—axovaw* 


* Gxeotcw was a form not altogether unknown to the earlier writers, if 
we are to believe the following note in Anecdot. Bekker. 372. 14. axoveérny 
LoqokwAns Epn, dxovcet0ar de “Apratoparns, But we have little doubt that 
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in Lycophron, and the Alexandrian writers: (see the notes of 
Scheefer on Epist. Phalarid. p. 25, and on Demosth. p. 281): 
oiuwew in the Greek romances, Longus for instance, in p. 110. 
ed. Bipont :—xAavow in Theocritus:—-yehacw in the odes 
attributed to Anacreon: in all which instances the Attics, we 
believe, used only the middle future. In Eur. Alcest.. 740, 
OUK érvyryedas ryEpovTa BacraCwv VEK POV, Mr. Matthiz supposes 
éeryryedas to be the contracted form of the active future. But 
this contraction, and the active form of the future, are equally 
unauthorized; and the sense admits, or rather requires, the 
present ‘tense: compare ex@épes, v. 732, and the words kai 
[AE TOVO € € a Caras VEKpOV, vy. 745. Heindorf, on Plat. Pheed. 
). 106, viviuion! avew as a-verb possessing both forms of 
the future. He refers we suppose to cuumvevcovra in De- 
mosth. p. 284, the only example we have met with of the 
active form mvevow; which has been justly condemned by 
the modern editors. The verbs which like (oav possess only 
the future in pat, are far more numerous than those of which 
the Attics use the active or the middle future indifferently.” 
We shall perhaps take some other opportunity of giving a list 
of those which we have noticed. 

V. 788. Ec ny oT parevois® es Tov EXAnvev TOTOV; Myo’ 
€! oT paTEuma awAEtov nV TO M yoecov. “ Vulg. 6.—7n quod 
inconcinne et audacter mutant in nv»—n* @aod dedi. nihil 
fere mutat, siquidem : in fine vocis, sive Mi eulssieipeaita slve 
adscriptum, cum y saepissime confunditur, Sane post ¢ 
oT parcvoisGe debebat sequi et eij, quocum vim cognatam 
habet #v.” Scholefield. On verse 453 of the same peu 
'Evrav@a méumer rovad orws tbrav vewv Dapéevtes €yOpot 


dxovcéryv 18 an error of the transcriber’s. If Sophocles had used dxotcw, 
he would have written dxovcerov not dxovecérynv. Such forms as d.wEw, duaptyow, 
aravtiow, dow, deiow, drohatow, and many others of the kind (which have 
been justly condemned by critics), occur sometimes in the MSS. of the Attic 
writers: but in such instances the verb is almost always in the second person 
singular, and is often followed by a word beginning with o; as in Aristoph. 
Nub. 1296. ovK amoo.wées cavTdy eo TIS OdLKias ; We need not add what 
inference may fairly be drawn from this observation, the proof of which we 
hope to bring ferward at some future time. 

* This assertion is somewhat inconsistent with Professor Scholefield’s 
remark on Eumenid. 225. Multa docent quam librariis in proclivi fuerit 
év et ci confundere.” 
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wnoov exaow(oiato—he observes, ‘* Pene mihi persuaseram, ut 
cum Elmsl. évay in 67 éx mutarem, sed audacius id vide- 
batur; drav igitur obelo notavi: quod vix credo cum op- 
tativo conjungi posse. Aliter censet Herm. ad Vig. (. 256. 
ad quod tamen confirmandum praeter hunc locum adducitur 
tantum Plato, Sympos. 0. 42. omoTav ryouv avaryKacQeinuer, 
ubi Bekkerus, monito Codd. non paucos omisso youy legere 
omoT ev, subjicit quod verum videtur”. The use of étav 
in the former of these passages is not hastily to be con- 
demned. Compare Soph. Trach. 164: ypovov rpota€as ws 
T PlANVOV HviK aD Xwpas aretn. We find nvik dav prefixed 
to an optative in Demosth. p. 48. oorav, p. 609. ézeiar, 
p. 865. ews av, Andocid. p- 11; and in Aristoph. Plut. v. 119 
Mr Bekker has lately edited éaet mvQoir av. The use and 
meaning of the optative with ay after adverbs denoting time 
has been defined and illustrated by Mr Hermann, Praef. ad 
Soph. Trach. and Mr Scheffer, ad Hesiod. Op. et Di. 151, and 
on the passages of Demosthenes. If our readers will consult 
their notes, they will allow, we think, that Grav in the pas- 
sage of the Persae is correct, and that the omission of av 
would give a different meaning to the optative exawoiarTo. 

With regard to the use of the conjunctive after «1, this con- 
struction also is now almost universally recognized by scholars. 
See the note of Elmsley on Cid, Col. 1443. dvatadawa Tap 
eyo, Et cov orepy0w. Praef. ad Cid. R. p. 28. We find 
four examples of it in Aischylus, KEumenid. 225, Suppl. 86, 394, 
and Pers. 788. In the last of these passages—ayno ei oTpa- 
Tevua wAELOV HV TO Mnorxov-—the correction of Professor 
Scholefield introduces a solecism in the use of the past tense 
yv in a future sense, instead of the optative eZy. 

Professor Scholefield justly remarks, that no confusion is 
commoner in the MSS. than that of the final vy and the 1 
subscript or ascript. In two other passages of AUschylus— 
Agam. v. 412, patav yap, evT av écOd\a Tis doKev opay 
x. tT. A. and Choeph. 169, pov ou ‘Opec tov Kpu(3ou daipov 7 
7ogse—he has substituted the one for the other with much 
better success than in this line of the Persae: in the former 
passage he reads op¢, in the latter wv. In both instances 
we believe that he has restored the true reading. The use 
of 1» the third person of the conjunctive, after nov is a 
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solecism, and must not be confounded with such expressions 
ass To. TLS ou puyn- Soph. Aj. 403; Aristoph. Plut. 438 ; 
Epwrd TWS [Ee Oarrn. Plat. Phed. p. 115; adda ov eize, 
mapa tivas €hOn ’"AQnvatwv. Menon. p. 92; and similar ex- 
amples which are very common. In the two first of these 
passages vis is equivalent to eyw. In the two last the first 
person of the verb would have been used in the direct or 
independent expression of the interrogation. The conjunctive 
in interrogative sentences always bears a meaning equivalent 
to yey with the infinitive, and is never used either in direct 
or indirect interrogations, except where the verb in the direct 
expression of the question refers to the person of the speaker*. 
Thus the tragedians use indifferently in the same sense; TOL 
xen puyery ; Tou Quy» ; and rot Tus puryn ; Tot xen T pa- 
wecOa; mor Tparrwmc 5 and zo: Tis TpanyT as and so in 
many expressions of the same kind: but oc quryns: and 
mot ¢buvryn; in the second and third person would be contrary 
to the idiom of the language. A similar solecism has lately 
been removed by Mr Dindorf. from the Here. Fur. of ae 
v. 1416, where the common reading is wws ovv éT elas Ort 
CUvegTaAMaL Kakots 3 

v. 982. eTadon, etadov, OUK ang CKNVALS TpoxnraToow 
omiQev exoucvor. ** Valchenaerii emendationem eTtapen, h. e. 
erapyoay recipere dubitavi, quia Oarrw potest esse ex iis 
verbis, quorum aoristus secundus passivam vim induit; cu- 
jusmodi sunt tory, oPevvuyt, adrickw, uw.” Scholefield. 
Mr Wellauer and Professor Scholefield appear to suppose 
that the only difficulty about the word eragdoy is the passive 
use of the active aorist. But the word itself, if we mistake 
not, occurs nowhere else in the Attic writers; and we believe 
it to have been a form no less unknown to the tragedians, 
than éaxaqov from skaTTo, eppupbov from pirTo, €Xa3ov 
from BraTTw, € Bago from Bart, eppacbov from panTos 
and the like, which are only to be found in the writings of 


* The conjunctive has very often been introduced erroneously in inter- 
rogative sentences. In the Choeph. 587. ddX’ baréptodmov advdpds ppdvnpa Tis 
A€eyor; Soph. Antig. 604. recy, Zev, OUWvacw Tis avdpwy vmepPacia KaTacyor ; 
several distinguished scholars have proposed to read Aéyn and xataoyy, 
malum, quod aiunt, malo sanantes. The conjunctivus dehberativus is al- 
together inadmissible in these passages for more than one reason. 
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grammarians. In the Sept. c. Theb. 421, Professor Schole- 
field has adopted aupryos 0 azmeder dei’, & mr Kpavot 
tvxy, the reading of the later editors. The second aorist 
€K PaVOV from «xpaivw we have little hesitation in pronouncing 
to be no less barbarous than €\y pavov from VY paiva, €KPLVOV 
from Kpivw, ev@pavov from evppaivw, €ppavov from paive, 
éuapavov from papaww, éuiavoy from pave. The aorists 
of these verbs are expava, éXpava, eK plas ev ppava, éppava, 
é“apava, euiava, all which are to be found in the tragedians. 
Verbs ending in paivw possess only the first aorist active. 
In the Agam. v. 1602, Professor Scholefield retains the reading 
of the MSS. TT pos KevT pa My) aKTICE, un mnoas porns : 
and remarks *‘ Miror V.V. D.D. qui, quia Schol. ad Pindar. 
citat caicas, hac sola auctoritate, quae nulla est, aycas in 
aTaicas mutant.” We should have expressed ourselves with 
much less confidence in defence of the word aycas. "Emyoa 
for ezaov is at least as questionable a form as ézeca for 
emecov (Monk Alcest. 476), édyca for éXaQov (Poppo Xenoph. 
Cyrop. 1. 6. 1. Schefer. Demosth. p. 281), &a for- yyaryov 
(Elms. Soph. Aj. 1081), éXewWa for éXiov, (Heind. Plat. Gorg. 
p: 201. Elms. Bacch. 1380), and many similar forms which have 
been expelled by modern critics from the text of Attic writers. 
Professor Scholefield appears to have forgotten that there were 
very few barytone verbs of which the first and second aorist 
active were both used by the Attics. See Matthiz, Gr. Gr. 
§. 190. In the tragedians and Aristophanes we find both ézewa 
and érWov, exreva and éxravov, €Ope~a and edpauor, éreka 
and érekov, éxraryéa and exXayov, and some moods of the two 
forms yveyxa and jveyxov, ciza and eiwrov: but it would be 
difficult to name many more. 

We have neither space nor time to pursue this subject at 
present. We shall merely add that in the passage of the 
Sept. c. Theb. 421, Mr Dindorf has properly restored «paivot, 
the reading of the Medicean and other MSS. and that in Agam. 
v. 1602 he retains zraicas, the correction of Porson. In the 
Perse v. 982, we have no doubt that the word eT aqov is cor- 
rupt. ’Era@yy the second aorist passive of Oarrw occurs 
frequently in the tragedians: see Porson Phoen. 986. Eur. 
Troad. 738. Suppl. 186: and in this passage Mr Dindorf reads 
eTaDens the conjecture of Valckenaer, which had been admitted 
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into the text by Brunck and the succeeding editors, but has 
been rejected by Mr Wellauer, who doubts whether the con- 
traction éradev for etadyoav is admissible in tragedy. To 
this objection we attach very little weight. The termination ev 
for yoay in the third person plural occurs not only in Homer, 
Pindar, Theocritus, and the other Ionic and Doric poets; but 
in the Attic dialect atev, evev, ovev, for ainoav, etnoay, oincay, 
are the common terminations of the third person plural of 
optatives ending in ainy, einy, and oinv. In the indicative also 
besides éxpupOev for expy@@yoav, which occurs in the dialogue 
Eur. Hippolyt. 1247, we find exopecQev in a hexameter, Aris- 
toph. Pax. 1283, and catevac@ev in the anapestic metre, Vesp- 
662. But éradev is not very satisfactory ; and we suspect that 
the error in this word lies rather in the first syllables than 
the last. 


We shall add a few remarks on the Prometheus, which 
Professor Scholefield places next to the Persae. 

v. 42. aiet Te 01) vnANS CVU, Kal Opacous mrAews. ‘* Blomf. 
ael ‘ye e correctione; Well. vulgatam aiei ve retinet et de- 
fendit, de qua tamen constructione dubito. Omnes fere MSS. 
vel ze vel tor.” Scholefield. Ti here is wholly unmeaning ; 
and the combination vi 67, like was dy, Agam. 529, wore on, 
Choeph. 709, zov 67, Eur. Helen. 1218, wot 64, Choeph. 719, 
and many others of the same kind, is always interrogative, 
asin Pers. v.713:/kai Ti 04 mpakaow avTos wo emioTevaceTe; 
In affirmations the order is inverted, as in 07 qov, 6) aoTe, 
dn woGev; &c. and in the combinations woe 64 Tt, ovTW 6H TH, 
ws 04 Tt, Of which the reader will find examples in the notes of 
Schefer on Demosth. p. 376, and Stallbaum on Plato; Republ. 
u1. p. 366. In this passage Mr Dindorf has restored aei ye 07, 
the correction of Brunck. We are inclined to agree with 
Mr Wellauer in preferring aet te, which has sufficient sanction: 
from the MSS. With regard to the position of the par- 
ticle re, we would refer our readers to an excellent note of 
Schefer, Ind. ad Poet Gnom. p. 367. 

v. 116. Qedaautos, 7 Pporetos, n KEK PCLevy. We are 
surprised that Professor Scholefield should have restored 
Qeooovtos, with an anapzxst in the second place, which is 
so easily removed by the correction Geocvtos. ‘The tragedians 
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use both éacvuae and écuna, ecavOnv and écvOnv. The 
insertion of the second o is a common error in the MSS. 
Kpatrvocovtov in v. 287, QeocauTov V. 614, ha[3poacuTos v.618, 
are the readings of the MSS. and in all these instances the 
metre requires the singles. For dopuccoots, Sept. c. Theb. 118, 
Dr Blomfield reads dopyvocois. Mr Wellauer and Professor 
Scholefield have erased the second >. Compare the note of 
Dr Monk on Hippolyt. 573. 

v. 362. Tudova Qovpov, macw os avtéary Oeois. “ Vul- 
gatum procul dubio corruptum in textu reliqui.” Scholefield. 
Of the conjectures hitherto proposed in this passage, the 
most probable, we think, is that of Wunderlich: Tudeva 
Oovpov, macaw os avéorn Oeois, which has been adopted by 
Mr Dindorf, who compares Hom. Iliad. W. 634. amv& pev 
eviknoa KXutouncea, ”Hvozros viov, ‘AryKatov dé Tan [I\ev- 
pwrviov, Os mot avéoryn. A very ingenious correction has been 
suggested to us by a learned friend. He proposes to read 
Povpov mociv, referring to the description of ‘T'yphoeus in 
Hesiod, Theogon. v. 821, which bears a remarkable resemblance 
to the passage before us, and in which we find especial mention 
of the feet of this giant, in the words, cai modes axaparot 
KpaTepov Qeov. 

v. 339. mavTev METUTYOV Kal TeToAmykws euot. In 
this line the dative euo: is governed by the preposition pera, 
the force of which extends from petacywv to TeToAunKws. 
In Agam. v. 1418,—morT7 Evveuvos, yauTinwy o€ ceAuaTwD 
‘IororpiSns—icorpiys, the correction of Pauw, has been 
adopted by most of the modern editors. Professor Scholefield 
retains torotpi3ns with Mr Wellauer, who justly remarks 
‘‘ Societatis notio ex praecedente €vyevvos repetenda videtur.” 
Compare Soph. Antig. v. 537, kat Evupetioxw Kal pepo TNS 
airias, with the note of Brunck, and Eur. Iph. Taur. v. 685, 
‘Kat Evohayyva Kat wvpwOqvar demas. 

v. 489. adda apuaxwy Xpeia KATECKENAOVTO, mplv 
eyo opiow "Eceka kpaces «x. TX. “ mow eyo Ald. quod 
reciperem, si mihi persuasum haberem mpiv produci posse.” 
Scholefield. Mr Wellauer and Mr Dindorf have retained 
mpl éryw, the reading of the Medicean and many other MSS. 
In v. 789 the same editors have restored ov dyn7Ta Tow erywry 
dv x... which is also supported by the greater part of 

Vou. I. No. 2. Hou 
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the MSS. Mr Wellauer asserts that mow may be used as 
a long syllable, referring his readers to his Comment. A‘schyl. 
p- 68, where however he does not bring forward any other 
instance in proof of it. In Homer we find several passages 
in which zpiv is long before a vowel, as Hiad vi. 81, ravry 
ETOLYOMEVOL TpLY AUT ev yepat yuvaev. In this line Heyne 
finds a prop for the metre in the geminatio liquidae, an 
expedient which Brunck and some living critics have found 
very serviceable in similar emergencies. Again Iliad. 1x. 403, 
TO mTply émr eloyvys mow eAGew vias ‘Ayawy, and xvi. 322, 
Epon opetamevos 7 ow OUTACHL. In both these passages 
Heyne seems to think the metre rather lame, and regrets © 
that the useful little particle -ye has not stepped in to support 
it. Odyss. Iv. 668. Zevs odécere Biny mpl nuiy anya du- 
tevoa. We find rp too very frequently long at the be- 
ginning of a line, where the poet does not often employ the 
cesura to lengthen a short vowel. In the Acharn. of 
Aristoph. v. 176, the reading of the MSS. 1s yap Augibec. 
AM®. pnrwye, Tow av oTW T peo. Brunck, Elmsley, 
Dindorf, and Bekker have all written uyww, mpl av ye oro 
T PEK : but im his edition of the Poetae Scenici Mr Dindorf 
has restored the reading of the MSS. In Lysistrat. v. 1005, 
the Ravenna MS. and the old editions exhibit ewyt: api 
amavtes €€ evos Aorvyou, and this reading also has lately been 
restored by Mr Dindorf. ‘These instances may perhaps. make 
it a question whether zi is not a word ancipitis quantitatis, 
like the enclitic vuy, and the final syllable of the datives 
ni and vupiv. | | 

647. uy jou 7 poknoou MATTOV WS Emor ryAUKU. “* wig 
nam, siquidem,” Scholef. “7 ws Vienn. A. C. idemque a 
Turnebo in Cod. repertum receperunt Brunck. et Schutz. 
Herm. ad Vig. p. 720, vulg. ita defendit, ut ws pro 7 
positum esse exemplis contendat, cui assentirem si vel unum 
locum attulisset, ubi ipsum illud we legitur.” .Wellauer. 
We have little doubt that Mr Hermann’s interpretation is 
the true one: the words ws éuot ryAved cannot, we think, 
bear the meaning assigned to them in the interpretation 
adopted by Professor Scholefield. The use of ws after com- 
paratives 1s by no means so rare as Mr Wellauer supposes. 


See Lysias p- 109. Hy OU ILEVOS pwadDov heryea bau ws Low 
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aT pOonKe. p. 111. avavra TpoOuMOTEpov TeTOInKA Ws UT THIS 
TOAEWS qvayKaCouny. In both these passages Taylor inserts 
9 before ws, which Mr Bekker has justly rejected. Thus 
also in Plato Republ. vir. p. 526. a ve pLeiCw Tovey qTa- 
pexet—ws rovto. In 111. p. 410, we find 7 ws in the same 
construction, patakwTepor yiryvovrat n ws KaddLov auvTois. In 
the same way the Greeks use @\Xo 7, GAXO ws (Eurip. fragm. 
Incert. 75), and addo 7 ws (Plato Republ. 1. p. 335). Our 
readers will find the use of ws and 7 ws after comparative 
adjectives fully illustrated in the notes of the editors on 
these passages. Compare also Scheefer Theocrit. 1x. 35, and 
Fritzch. Quaest. Lucian. p. 89. ; 

v. 730.  exn(3orors Tocoow e€noTnpevor. “ eEnoTHevor 
suspensi, ut Horatianum illud: Laevo suspensi loculos tabu- 
damque lacerto.” Scholefield. ‘ Forsan quis suspicetur é&yp- 
cumevor. Blomfield. We need not remind the reader that 
such constructions as suspenst loculos are very common 
both in Greek and Latin. Compare Aristoph. Ecclesiaz. 494. 
murywvas eEnptnuevas, Aschin. p. 77. e&nptynuevos emia oAdas, 
and the note of Villoison on Longus p. 82. But the use of 
the accusative in these passages cannot be compared with 
that of the dative ro€oiow in the line of AMschylus: we 
doubt whether any example of a similar construction can be 
produced: and é&€yptupuévos has so often been changed into 
e€noTyKEVos, that we cannot but think there is great pro- 
bability in the correction suggested by Dr Blomfield. In 
Herodot. v11. 147, toioi Te aAdowoe eENpTuMEvoL Kal GITH 
e€npTnuevor is the reading of the Medicean and other MSS. 
The reader will find other examples of the same error in the 
notes of Schefer on Schol. Apollon. Rhod. p. 205, and on 
Demosth. p. 123. 

v. 956. 60 ovy qroteiTwe TavTa 7 POT OokKYT a no. We 
should scarcely think it worth while to remark that in this 
and similar passages we ought to read o 0 ovy, if we had 
not observed many instances in which this use of the im- 
perative after 0’ ovy and a pronoun has escaped the notice 
of scholars. Compare Soph. did. R. 669. o 0 ov iw, Kee 
xen ue mravTeda@s Oaverv. Aristoph. Acharn, 186. ot 0 ov 
Bowvtwv. Lysistrat. 491. o: 0 ovv TOUO ouveka Spwvtwv 0 
vt Bovrovra.  AEschyl. Eumenid. 217. ov 0° ou dlwxe. 848. 
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cv 0 ovv peévols av. Soph. Gd. R. 310. ou 6 ovv — pucat 
ceavtTov kat woAw. Incert. Rhes. 868. av 0’ ovv yource TauTa. 
Eur. Herc. Fur. 726. ov 8 ovv 10. Androm. 258. av 0’ ovv 
kataWe. Aristoph. Nub. 39. ov 6’ ow KaOevde. Vesp. 6. ov 
O ovy Tapaktvouveve. Ibid. 764. CU oO ouv Pacre. In the 
Choephori, v. 570—ov 0° ovv, ov pev @iAacce Tay olkw Kadws 
—Yuiv 0 érawe Yrwooar ebpyuov pepew—Professor Schole- 
field has adopted vy ovv ov pev vAacce, the correction 
of Dr Blomfield, which, we confess, appears to us languid and 
unnecessary. Xv mev is added in this passage, in order to 
mark more distinctly that the injunction is addressed to Electra 
alone, and not to the chorus also, to whom Orestes afterwards 
turns round with the words vuty 6 érawa. The two. lines 
are a repetition of the commands he had already given, v. 546, 
atwAous 0 puOos’ THvdE meV oTELYEL caw, Aiwa oe KpuT Tew 
Tacce auvOynxas euas. We find a similar repetition of the 
pronoun ov after cv 0’ ovv in the Ran. v. 31, ov 0’ ovv, éreton 
TOV OVOV Ov @ns o wPedety, "Ev Tw peper ov Tov évov apaLevos 
gdepe. In this passage the pronoun is repeated, in order that 
the words ov zov dvoyv may be placed in immediate juxta- 
position, as in the verse of Afschylus ov peév is added after 
cv 0 ovv in order to mark the opposition between these 
words and vaty oe in the next line but one. 

v. 1034. AvOadia yap Tw PpovovvTt un kadtos, Auty Kal! 
avTny ovdevos metCov aOéver, “* Aeque ac nihil valet.” Schole- 
field. Mr Wellauer’s interpretation is much more precise: 
Ipsa per se nihil, vel potius neminem superat. Almost all 
the editors have, we think without reason, adopted wetop 
the correction of Stanley: ovdevos wet(ov cOéver, nullam rem 
viribus superat, is equivalent to ravTwy éXaccov oOéver, rebus 

omnibus (vel infirmissimis) infirmior est. In support of 
peiCov, the reading of the MSS., the editors might have quoted 
the following passage of ben akthienes. Speaking of the sol- 
diers of Philip, he says, p. 23. ws 0° éy@ Twos HKOVOY—oUdE VW 
ciat eAtiovs, that is awavtwy eice yetpous. 

We have now trespassed so long on the indulgence of 
our readers, that we must take our leave of Professor Schole- 
field for the present. We may perhaps be able to continue 
our remarks on his edition at some future time. 

J. W. 
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ON THE AGE OF THE COAST-DESCRIBER, 
SCYLAX OF CARYANDA: 


FROM THE GERMAN OF NIEBUHR. 





Lv was not till a late age that the Greeks learnt to separate 
their information concerning nations and countries from that 
which belongs more especially to history, and to embody it 
in works distinct from their historical narratives, to which, 
from the time of Hecatzeus downward, as we still see with 
delight and with profit in Herodotus, it gave their principal 
charm. Chronology, and all those accurate investigations of 
particular points which we moderns deem so indispensable in 
history, were to their minds merely a secondary matter: and 
their prime aim was, what no doubt ought to be the prime aim of 
every historian, to give a living picture of the various nations 
that they could draw within the circle of their narrative, of 
their peculiar characteristics, their way of life and manners, 
their country, and the remarkable objects (@avpara) with 
which nature or the hand of man had enricht it. Thucy- 
dides thinks it necessary to insert a description of Thrace, 
of Macedonia, of Sicily, when the course of his history carries 
him thither: and the same practice went on much later. 
Even after geography had been severed from history, so as 
to become a distinct branch of knowledge, in itself both im- 
portant and interesting, connected with a mathematical mea- 
surement of the earth, and grounded upon its principles, his- 
torical works still continued to be the mines in which the 
geographer sought for his materials. Timzeus indeed, whose 
history came out about twenty years before the work of 
Eratosthenes, the true father of geography, must be accounted 
as still belonging to the old historical school: but in a no less 
degree than his history did those of Polybius, of Agatharchides, 
and of Posidonius in a much later age, contain very valuable 
treasures of geographical information. Not so those of the 
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Roman historians: who, with the exception of Cesar, either 
presupposed a knowledge of the countries they had to speak 
of, or took no thought about it!; or who, if they felt capable 
of making any additions to the stock of geographical infor- 
mation, did not bring them in by way of episode, but, as we 
see in the Germany of Tacitus, made them the subject of a 
separate treatise’. 

Long however before a mathematical knowledge of the 
globe was united by science with the historical knowledge 
of the surface of the earth, under its manifold physical 
forms, and with the still more varied knowledge of the nations 
that people it, long before the time when the earliest 
separate description of a country ever written, the kos 
‘E\Addos, was composed by Dicewarchus, one of Aristotle’s 
scholars, the mariner had felt a want of descriptions of 
the coasts along which he was to sail. As he steered from 
port to port, it was necessary for him to know all the capes, 
the rivers, the towns, the islands, in the order in which 
they followed one another, as well as the distances be- 
tween them; and he felt an interest in becoming im like 
manner acquainted with the countries which his vessel did 
not visit. This was the origin of the descriptions of coasts, 
the mepimAo; a large number of which are mentioned by 
Marcian of Heraclea, p. 63, and among others the work 
the true age of which I shall endeavour to ascertain in the 
present dissertation. Owing to the utility of such works, 
the kind seems to have been preserved in an uninterrupted 
chain from the time of the ancients down to our own: for 
the portolani which are to be seen at this day in the hands 
of the sailors in the Mediterranean, some of them written 
in Italian, others in modern Greek, may indisputably be 


1 The meagerness of the Roman historians on these subjects struck 
Strabo: m1. p. 166. It did not arise from any erroneous notion of what his- 
tory ought to contain, but from their haughty indifference about all matters 
of the kind. 

2 The Arabians, who have done so much for geography, the fruits of 
whose labours are so invaluable, and whose great treatises on it are so 
far from being dry, that they are abundantly strewn with interesting pieces 
of chorographical and ethnographical information, very seldom insert this in- 
formation in their historical works: the modern Persians on the other hand 
do so, more especially the Indians who have written in the Persian language. 
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regarded as the offspring of the ancient periplusses. Some of 
the most important sources from which we draw our know- 
ledge of ancient geography, are works of this kind, such as 
the Periplus of the Erythrean sea, and the oldest geogra- 
phical work now extant, the coast-description of Scylax, a 
native of Caryanda, a seaport of Caria. Its author, we see, 
was not a Greek; and his little work would be remarkable, 
were it merely as being the oldest that remains written by 
a foreiner in the universal language: whether its style bears 
any traces of its forein origin, and how strong they may 
be, I will not venture to pronounce, more particularly as the 
corrupt state of the text is almost unexampled. The cor- 
ruptions, by which the numerical statements more especially 
have been destroyed in a multitude of cases, are naturally 
the most imcurable in the accounts of those very countries 
on which the information we should derive from a correct 
text would be the most desirable: and as yet at least I have 
never been able to succeed in overcoming the difficulties that 
spring from them, and making out a chart of the Mediterranean, 
such as Scylax must unquestionably have had before his 
eyes; a chart of the same kind with that which. Aristagoras 
shewed to the king of Sparta (Herod. v. 49). But though 
it has thus become extremely difficult, and in several parts quite 
impossible, to turn this work to account ina manner at all pro- 
portionate to its original value, the extent of which, it seems 
to me, few have duly appreciated ; for after the fruitless endea- 
vours of Lucas Holstenius one can hardly venture to hope for 
the discovery of better manuscripts, than the single one from 
which our text is printed: still it is a document of such im- 
portance even in its present state, that an attempt to settle 
its age cannot with any justice be censured as a fond waste of 
time in mere literary trifling: for, till this question has received 
a satisfactory answer, it is impossible to make use of any his- 
torical document on those very points on which what it contains 
is peculiar to it. Hence the age of Scylax, after attention had. 
been called to the great importance of his little work by 
Salmasius, Bochart, and Palmerius, furnisht matter of discus- 
sion in the seventeenth century, the age when the study of 
ancient geography was in its prime, to several philologers : 
but they treated the question so superficially, that every new 
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opinion which was advanced was only a new form of errour: 
indeed the perverseness was so palpable that no one of all those 
opinions has been able to keep its ground with anything like 
authority. 

The primary cause of this confusion lay in an uncritical 
propensity for deciding a question by apparent external testi- 
mony, without regard, and even in defiance of internal evi- 
dence. Herodotus (tv. 44) speaks of a voyage of discovery 
down the Indus, which was continued along the shores of the 
Erythrean sea, till it reacht the point where the Arabian gulf 
is terminated by the coast of Egypt, that is, Suez. The 
voyage, he says, was undertaken by order of king Darius, the 
son of Hystaspes, with ships which he ordered to be fitted out; 
and among the persons engaged in it was Scylax, a native of 
Caryanda. This Scylax, a native of Caryanda, and a voyager, 
it was inferred, must needs be the author of our Periplus, 
which was drawn up for the use of future mariners out of in- 
formation derived from former ones: for it was held to be too 
violent an improbability that two natives of the same small 
town, pursuing the samie vocation, should be found in two 
different ages, bearing the very same name, and that too an 
uncommon one. That the author’s name prefixt to the Periplus 
has not been assigned to it erroneously, is proved by Strabo, 
who quotes it: and a further argument for its great antiquity, 
and consequently for its being by the person mentioned in 
Herodotus, was deducible from Strabo’s calling its author o 7a- 
aos ouyypadevs*. Finally it is stated in an anonymous 
account of Scylax, which without doubt was found in the 
manuscript whence the first edition was taken, that lius 
Dionysius had said that this work had been dedicated to king 
Darius*. This opinion, when the Periplus was originally 
publisht by Heschel along with several geographical frag- 
ments in the year 1600, seems at first to have been generally 


* YeiAak 6 Kapvavoevs’ xi. p. 566. xu. p. 583. Kapvavdoa—eévTevbevy & Hv 
Kal SkKiAak, o wadatos ovyypadevs. xiv. p. 658. 

3 This scholium cannot be of an age anterior to the restoration of the 
grammatical school at Constantinople. ‘The use of ppovticpa for a book or 
treatise belongs to the later Byzantines. Some writings of Atlus Dionysius 
were in existence even so late as the twelfth century: Eustathius quotes them 
in such a manner that one cannot feel a doubt of his having had them before 


his eyes. 
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adopted : indeed it was quite in accord with the spirit prevalent 
in that age, which knew not how to deal critically with his- 
torical questions. Nobody reflected that a work written in 
those early times, when prose was only in its infancy, at least 
sixty years before Herodotus composed his history, must needs 
have been. in the Ionic dialect: nobody attended to all the 
other marks of a much later age contained in the Periplus. 
Besides though, it is true, the name of Scylax is a singular, 
and might have happened to be a rare one, yet it seems 
that on this very coast it was quite common. Herodotus, 
v. 33, tells us of the fate that befell Scylax, a Myndian, 
and the captain of a ship, in the 68th Olympiad; so that this 
Scylax must have been a contemporary of the discoverer : 
and in Cicero (de Divinat. 11. 42) we read of Scylax of Hali- 
carnassus, who was an astronomer, and a friend of Panetius, 
and therefore must have lived about the 160th Olympiad. 
Why then should the existence of a fourth Scylax be at all 
surprising or improbable? Strabo’s expression, an old writer, 
proves nothing. All the writers anterior to Alexander were 
regarded as ancient in the time of Tiberius, and with good 
reason: for three centuries and a half had then elapst since 
the date of even the most recent of them. Dionysius, who 
wrote thirty years before Strabo, calls Antiochus, who did 
not write above sixty or seventy years before the date 
assigned to Scylax by the following investigation, a very an- 
cient writer: see Rom. Hist. Vol. 1. p. 16. note 22. p. 180. 
note 526. We are under a delusion on this subject, from the 
habit of looking on the period between the age of the orators 
and of Aristotle, and that of Augustus, as a literary blank, 
owing to which the old authors are apparently brought very 
close to those of the latter age: whereas an enormous deal was 
written during those centuries; nor was this less read than 
the books of an earlier date. 

Isaac Vossius, who publisht the second edition of the 
Periplus in the year 1638, perceived the absurdity of the date 
previously assigned to it, and saw that it contained evident 
marks of an age posterior to the Persian wars*, and prior to 
the Macedonian empire; which latter point had also been 


“ The mention of the long walls of Athens ; and that of Amphipolis:’ see 


Thucydides 1. 110. rv. 102. 
Vou. I. No. 2. T-1 
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noticed in the anonymous ancient account of Scylax. Nor 
did the mention of Callistratus escape him: but through am 
inconceivable and unpardonable piece of negligence*, though he 
was now so near the truth that with a very little looking about 
him he must have found it, he made a mistake about the orator 
of that name, called to mind that the Athenians once upon a 
time sent an unfortunate expedition to Datus——not however 
under the command of a Callistratus, but under Leagrus and 
Sophanes (Herod. 1x. '75)——and thus imagined he had here dis- 
covered an additional reason for subscribing to the authority 
of Aflius Dionysius. Not perceiving that the latter must assur- 
edly have been thinking of the Scylax mentioned by Herodotus, 
and finding it stated that the work had been dedicated to 
Darius, he assumed that, as it was evidently written by a later 
Scylax, the Darius to whom it was dedicated must have been 
Darius Nothus, who, we know, died in Ol. 93. 4, some forty 
years before the banishment of Callistratus. 

The elder Vossius went much more grossly astray. It 
seems in fact as if it had been the hatred. of Salmasius 
that misled him,—and his son Isaac too subsequently in 
his notes on Mela, where Scylax is termed the Pseudo- 
Scylax—into endeavouring to destroy the character of a work 
which Salmasius prized highly and often extolled. But he is 
a remarkable instance of the way in which such as have 
been used to walk only in the leadingstrings of authority 
and positive outward testimony, totter and fall if they ever 
deviate from their nature and habits, and attempt to form 
a critical judgement upon mternal evidence: for Vossius 
(De Histor. Graec. 1. 19) pronounced the Periplus to be 
spurious and very recent, perhaps of the age of Constantine 


* Isaac Vossius, it may be urged in his excuse, at the time when he 
publisht his Scylax was scarcely twenty-one. He does blunder however very 
strangely about Callistratus: having noticed that Scylax mentions Callistratus, 
rhetorem Atheniensem, he adds soon after: Dario Notho regnante Callistratus 
exul in Thracia Datum condidit. Can we suppose that his blunder was 
occasioned by a similar one in the Lives of the Ten Orators ascribed to 
Plutarch, vin. p. 844. b? where Callistratus the orator, the son of Callicrates, 
is confounded with Callistratus, the son of Empedus, the hipparch, who was 


killed in the Sicilian expedition, and accordingly was a contemporary of 
Darius Nothus. 
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Porphyrogenitus, being possibly made up of extracts from the 
ancient Scylax: an opinion which his son also afterward 
adopted: see his notes on Mela tr. 16*. 

Jacob Gronovius, when he publisht a new edition of the 
Periplus in 1697, took upon himself with his usual arrogance 
and shallowness to decide our question. _ Notwithstanding 
the contempt he bestows on Vossius, and not only on his 
later opinion, which hardly deserved a serious refutation, 
but also on his earlier one, he himself hovers to and fro in 
just the same state of indecision; and, though his conclusion 
is not quite so contradictory to his premises, yet it is drawn 
from a totally untenable argument, namely, that this Periplus 
must have been written before Thebes was agerandized by 
the exploits of Epaminondas, because it is here termed a 
recyost. As if Thebes at the time he supposes was or could 


* Even in the preface to his edition Isaac Vossius says: hunc autem 
Periplum Scylacis esse éwirouijv et compendium majoris operis nullus dubito. 
He can never have asked himsel? the question, what conceivable motive could 
have led any human being to make such an abridgement as this of the Periplus 
would be. For practical purposes such a work might be serviceable, especially 
if there was no better one: this however would be only so long as it corresponded 
- to the actual state of things. But, though a roadbook a thousand years old 
would be a very curious and valuable document, its value would be exactly 
in proportion to its fulness: and nobody would ever dream of abridging it; 
for the parts which an abridger would leave out, would just be the most in- 
teresting and important of the whole. 


+ Gail says that with regard to Gronovius errat Niebuhr: but he does 
not tell us what the errour is; and when any one charges Niebuhr with an 
errour, the odds are greatly that the errour is in the person who brings the 
charge. Dr Arnold in the preface to his Thucydides, in enumerating the 
characteristics of Niebuhr’s mind, mentions “a precision that never allows him 
to misapprehend the meaning of a single word in asingle sentence;” and having 
had occasion to refer to many hundred passages that he has cited, I may be 
allowed to attest the truth of Dr Arnold’s statement: in ninety nine passages 
out of a hundred at the very least it was impossible to question the correctness 
of Niebuhr’s interpretation. Those who have been at all in the habit of 
verifying the references they meet with, will feel that the rarity of such 
a merit is hardly inferior to its worth: and that worth is twofold; for it not 
only indicates a singular precision and clearness of understanding ; it is also 
a sign of a hearty and patient love of truth, which does not hastily grasp at 
such phantoms as seem to favour a preconceived notion, but questions them, 
and puts them to the ‘test, and forces them to disclose their real meaning. 
That Gail is not gifted with this quality in exactly the same degree, will appear 
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have been called anything but a town, by any writer whatso- 
ever! and as if the passage he refers to (p. 23. ed. Huds.) 
were not palpably one of the infinite number of corrupt ones 
in which several words have dropt out of the text*! 
Hudson’s edition of Scylax, in the first volume of his 
collection of the minor Greek geographers, has a dissertation 
by Dodwell prefixt to it, the object of which is to shew that 
Scylax was a contemporary of Polybius. For by an unlucky 
chance there is an article on Scylax in Suidas, in which, beside 
the Periplus and other books, a work against the history of 
Polybius is ascribed to him. ‘This was an opportunity which 
Dodwell could not possibly let slip, for setting his whole host 
of captious sophisms and chronological refinements in motion. 
The character of his dissertation is just such as might be ex- 
pected from the absurdity of the undertaking. ‘The fact that 
the Periplus, while it. speaks of all the towns that perisht in 
the age of Philip and Alexander as still in existenee, does 


in the sequel. In the present instance what Niebuhr says of Gronovius is 
fully borne out by the fact. Gronovius does not attempt to determine the age 
of Scylax with any degree of accuracy: but the point in his discussion which 
comes the nearest to a definite argument, is, where he says that, because 
Thebae adhuc tetyos tantum, he therefore suspects that the Periplus was 
written ante Epaminondam florentem et Thebas erigentem. 

* The difficulty about tetyos seems to have been successfully got over by 
Gail in his recent edition of the Periplus, where, merely changing the punc- 
tuation, he reads: Evpitros tetyxos, ’AvOndwy tetyos* OnBat, Oecmiai, Opydomevos 
ev pecoyeia. cicl dé kal dhXAai wéders. For though Scylax in almost all cases 
adds the appellative wéAvs to the proper name of any town he mentions, 
yet just before we find: é7e:ta 6 Tletpaeds, kal ta oxédAn, Kal ’AOva: 
and a little further back: év pecoyeta 6& KXewvar, xal Muxivac, Kat Tipuvs. 
Besides in the passage about Thebes the word zode:s in the last elause extends 
its influence over the preceding one. Moreover the general practice of Scylax 
is to subjoin tetyos and wéd\is to the proper name, not to prefix them; which 
except under certain conditions would be contrary to the idiom of the language. 
What gave rise to the erroneous punctuation is manifestly that the editor 
supposed Evpiros must be the strait. Yet the context leads to an opposite 
conclusion: kal éorly év ait mpwrov tepdv ArpArtov, Addus tepov, Evpstros 
teixos, x.T.A. A castellum in Euripo, castellum Kuripi, is spoken of by 
Livy, xxxv. 51; but this is on the Eubean coast. Scylax however may 
easily have given the same name to a fort on the opposite shore; and Gail 
shews from Strabo, rx. p. 403, that in his time at all events there was one 
there. In the ’Avaypapy tis ‘EXXdéos ascribed to Dicearchus too, v. 91, 
Evp.ros seems rather to be a place on the coast, than the strait itself. 
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not mention a single one of the towns founded by those 
kings or their successors, and represents a very different state 
of the world, a state that had past away two hundred years 
before the time of Polybius, gives him no sort of trouble: for 
the whole book, he says, and all its details are compiled from 
earlier writers: the description of the western coast of Africa, 
which does not agree with that given by Polybius, is borrowed, 
he maintains, from Polybius, and that too by his adversary. 
Nay even the mention of Carthage and Corinth does not shake 
him, or convince him that this-is impossible, though, as he 
himself cannot conceal, it proves that the book must have 
been written before the year 608; since assuredly the veriest 
compiler would never speak of cities as still existing, which had 
just been destroyed before the eyes of the whole world: whereas 
Polybius decidedly did not publish or write the concluding 
part of his history, which contained his geographical observa- 
tions, till after the year when those towns were destroyed, and 
most probably not. till 620. This dissertation is one of 
Dodwell’s worst works on these subjects: I cannot however 
refrain from declaring generally that the authority of this 
dogmatizing chronological special-pleader is rated far too high 
throughout, and has propagated a number of errours. Few 
persons ever feel an inclination to go critically through his 
dissertations, composed as they are in the most wearisome 
of all styles: hence one is the sooner deluded by what seems 
the scrupulously conscientious accuracy of his conclusions, into 
taking them submissively on his word. But if one gets over 
the irksomeness of the task, and analyses his wiredrawn argu- 
ments, one meets at every step with inferences not borne out 
by their premises, and with facts placed in the most unnatural 
combination in order to extort conclusions from them, and at 
the same time with an utter want of sound judgement; so that 
one learns to regard his opinions with mistrust rather than 
with favour, and to look to his prolix works for nothing more 
than materials. 

The untenableness of both the two extremes of opinion 
with regard to the age of Scylax, Dodwell’s, and that which 
may be called the common one, Mannert saw with perfect clear- 
ness. He entered upon the right way of bringing the problem 
to a solution: he sought in the book itself for marks of its 
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age*. But he does not seem to have treated this question, which 
merely came in by the by in a work embracing a multitude of 
subjects, with all the care which was requisite in order to get at 
a positive result. An inquiry of this kind is only to be 
settled by a concurrence among all the unequivocal pieces of 
internal evidence: in a text so full of corruptions and dislo- 
cations no single passage can be considered as conclusive. 

Had not Mannert overlookt the very passages which throw 
the most light on the point, he would not have been content 
with arriving at a result which in fact coincides with the opinion 
advanced by Gronovius. That he was influenced in this dis- 
cussion by a preconceived notion that Scylax was, relatively at 
least, a very early writer, is too clear to be mistaken. Un- 
doubtedly too there is something specious in the argument 
from which he infers that the author of the Periplus wrote 
about the time of the breaking out of the Peloponnesian war ; 
namely, his not mentioning the town of Rhodes, which was 
founded in Ol. 93. 1, (see Diodorus x111. 75), but giving the 
names of the three old towns. If the passage referred to were 
free from corruption, relating, as it does, to a maritime town 
of such importance, and one so near to the author’s birthplace, 
it would be perplexingly at variance with all the unequivocal 
tokens of a much later age. But it is so palpably corrupt’, 


* Geographie der Griechen und Remer, Vol. 1. pp. 65—73. 

4 “Podos kata ToUTO’ vyacos TpiToAls, apXaia Tots. Kal év avTH ToOXELs 
aide’ "Iaucos, Aivéos, Kduetpos. The words d¢pxaia mods are evidently not 
right. [Gail, who says that Niebuhr thinks these two words are omnino 
delenda, evidently misunderstands Niebuhr’s meaning, which is, that some 
mention of the town of Rhodes, something equivalent to kai"Podos wéXs, 
lies hid under them. Kal ‘Podia wé\rs would come nearer the text, especially 
if written in capital letters; and Lucas Holstenius (in Bredow’s Epistolae 
Parisienses, p. 13) says that from a long and diligent study of Scylax he has 
made out that all the errours in his text arise ex literarum majuseularum con- 
fusione. At all events it would be worth while to refer to the manuscripts for 
the sake of seeing whether they may not throw light on the true reading. 
Gail follows Vossius in rendering més a state; but they neither of them 
observe that the main difficulty lies in dpyaia. ’Apyaia modus for an ancient 
city might stand: but Rhodes was then a modern city: and dpyaia woArs for 
an ancient state would not be warranted by any similar expression in Scylax, 
or probably in any other Greek writer: why too should Scylax select Rhodes 
from all other states to talk of its antiquity ? ] 
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that our finding no mention of the town of Rhodes is evidently 
owing to nothing but an errour of the text, although I cannot 
suggest any easy way of correcting it: there are a vast number 
of other passages however in this work which are in just as bad 
a state. As to the giving the names of the other three towns, 
it proves nothing. So far were they from being destroyed 
with a view of strengthening Rhodes, that even at the present 
day there are still villages on the same spots, and the old names 
are still retained. | 
_ The marks by which the age of a work may be determined, 
are partly positive, partly negative: negative, whenever the 
writer omits to mention anything, which he must have 
known and spoken of, if he had lived at a time when it was 
subsisting, or after it had come into existence; positive, when 
any particular event is stated or alluded to. ‘The latter are 
naturally on the whole the most conclusive. If any one 
asserts that the passages in which such marks are found have 
been foisted into the text by an interpolator, the burthen of 
proving his assertion lies with him. Since the revival of a 
learned school of criticism we have in our general principles 
come back from that rash levity which, during the period of 
superficial knowledge, was always smelling out interpolations 
everywhere: though in a work of this kind one might be 
readier to admit the possibility of them, since one may certainly 
conceive how they came to be inserted. Where however the 
passage on which the argument 1s founded is so closely con- 
nected with what precedes and follows, that this connexion can 
only be accounted for by the very bold assumption, that the 
whole context .was rewritten. for a considerable extent, in order 
to make the interpolation fit in, there the attempt to dispute 
its genuineness, being grounded on a mere prejudice, does not 
deserve to be listened to. If the Periplus has been interpo- 
lated, why was the west of Europe left so bare, when a later 
writer could so easily have filled up the sketch of it? 
From negative evidence it is manifest that the assertion in 
the ancient scholium, that Scylax lived before the age of Alex- 
ander, and that he did not even come down to the verge of that 
age, is perfectly well founded. For not to speak of the cele- 
brated cities built by Alexander’s successors, Antioch, Seleucia 
(in Syria), Lysimachia, Demetrias, Cassandria, of which he 


a 
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makes no mention, he talks of Tyre as an island; and not 
only does he not say a word about Alexandria, but he describes 
the Pharus as a desert island, with good harbours, where ships 
may be supplied with water from the lake Marea. In no 
passage do we find any trace of the great extent of the Mace- 
donian empire; but the boundaries of Macedonia are on 
the Strymon*. It would be idle to dwell longer on this 
point, when there is nobody to argue against but Dodwell. 
So again it would be merely a needless accumulating of evi- 
dence, if one were to bring forward all the passages which 
carry the Periplus down from its supposed date in the age of 
the first Darius to about the hundredth Olympiad; such 
as the mention of Heraclea near the Siris (p. 5), and of the 
Greek colony of Issa (p. 8), which was founded by the elder 
Dionysius. It is solely for the sake of refuting those who are 
inclined to talk about interpolations, that such passages are 
worth enumerating; because they must all of them be weeded 
out along with the rest. Else in this place it is enough to note 
those passages which bring down the date of the Periplus below 
the hundredth Olympiad, into the age of Philip. 

The Triphylians were among the subjects of the Eleans, 
having been so ever since the time when Lepreon, their chief 
city, being at war with the neighbouring Arcadians, applied 
to the Eleans for protection, and became tributary to them 
(Thucydides v. 31). In the Birds of Aristophanes, v. 149, 
Lepreon is called the Elean: hence at the time when this 
play was acted, Ol. 91. 2, that town must already have re- 
turned under the soverainty of Elis, from which in OL. 89. 2, 
with the assistance of Sparta, it had withdrawn’. This the 


“ Strabo, as Ukert remarks, tells us that Philip and Alexander made the 
Nestus the boundary between Macedonia and Thrace: vu. p. 331. 

5 Herodotus, 1v. 148, says that in his time most of the towns of the 
Triphylians were laid waste by the Eleans: this probably took place at the 
reconquest of the country after its revolt. It is certain that Herodotus did 
not complete his history, at least the edition which we read of it, till during 
the Peloponnesian war: indeed there is a reference to that war in the passage 
where he declares, in opposition to the common opinion which was hostile to 
the Athenians, that they were the saviours of Greece (vu. 139). Probably 
however the story of his reading his history at the festival of the 84th 
Olympiad is nothing but a groundless tradition. [ The joke too in the passage 
of Aristophanes shews that Lepreon was then in a very desolate state. | 
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Spartans at the moment were forced to let pass: but after the 
Peloponnesian war, their supremacy being now undisputed, 
they did not long delay taking vengeance on the Eleans 
for their insults, by ravaging their country; and now the 
Lepreates revolted along with other tribes; and Elis at the 
peace was compelled to give up Triphylia, which then, in 
Ol. 95. 1, became dependent on the rule, or, as it was termed, 
the protection of Sparta: see Xenophon Hellen. 111. 2. 30, 
where Aezpivav, a name never heard of, must be altered into 
Aémpeov*. _When the power of Sparta however was upset 
by the battle of Leuctra, and the Arcadians coalesced into a 
nation, the Triphylians united themselves with them, and in- 
sisted on becoming Arcadians (Xenophon Hellen. vii. 1. 26. 
Ol. 103. 4)... Now Scylax (p. 16) expressly reckons Lepreon as 
a part of Arcadia. As the Triphylians did not belong to the 
Arcadian race,—indeed Thucydides in the passage cited above 
makes an unequivocal distinction between the Triphylians and 
the Arcadians,—this statement cannot refer to the period 
of their transient Independence, nor to any other period anterior 
to their voluntary and merely political union with Arcadia. 
Again, not only were the Messenian people driven out of 
the Peloponnesus, but the very name of their country was 
abolisht, until Epaminondas gathered together such as were 
living scattered about in forein parts, and such as were in a 
state of bondage, and uniting them with volunteer settlers 
formed a new Messenian nation, for which he built a city 
in Ol. 102. 4. When the Athenians in the seventh year of the 
Peloponnesian war, Ol. 88. 4, erected a fort on the ruins of the 
Messenian town of Pylus, the whole country was reckoned a 
part of Laconica (Thucyd. iv. 41). ‘The town of Lepreon, of 
which we have just been speaking, is said by Thucydides, v. 34, 
to lie on the borders of Laconica and Elea. Indeed how, 


* Ukert (Geographie der Griechen und Reemer 1. 2. p. 193) suggests 
that Aespivay ought rather to be changed into Aevpivovs: which conjecture 
seems likely to be right, inasmuch as Aetptvor, kal "Audidodot, Kal Mapyaveis, 
are combined in exactly the same way in §. 25. Schneider had proposed. 
Aerpivav, though acknowledging at the same time that the inhabitants of 
Letrina would not have been called Aetpivor but Aetpwator. From Pausanias 
however (vi. 22. 8—10) it appears that Aerptvoc was the name of the town; 


and he uses Aetpwvator for its inhabitants. 


Vou. 1: No. 2. K k 
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according to the usage of the ancients*, could the name of 
Messenia have been preserved, when the people had either been 
extirpated, or mixt up with the other Helots, and when the 
few towns that were spared, such as Asine and Methone, were 
accounted among the Laconian ones? see Thucyd. 11. 25; 
Xenoph. Hellen. vir. 1. 25. 

From the latter of these passages it is clear, that, notwith- 
standing the founding of the new city of Messene in Ol. 102. 4, 
Asine was a Laconian town four years after; and thus it is 
termed by Scylax, p. 16, along with Methone. Most probably 
these, as well as the other towns on the coast, continued till 
much later under the power of the Spartans: for although the 
battle of Mantinea was to them a defeat, inasmuch as it was 
not a victory, yet the result of it prevented all ulterior vigorous 
measures on the part of the allies; their league broke up; and 
the Spartans a few years later (Ol. 106. 4) threatened Megalo- 
polis: as we see in the speech of Demosthenes for the Megalo- 
politans. It is a great mistake to suppose that the Messenians, 
on being reestablisht as a people in the Peloponnesus, took 
immediate possession of the whole of the territory described by 
Strabo and Pausanias. Among the persons who have fallen into 
this mistake is Barthelemy; who gives a still more striking 
display of his estrangement from everything like a living ac- 
quaintance with the state of Greece at that period, when he 
makes his traveler embark in the last seaport of Messenia, and 
land peaceably in a town on the Laconian coast, no doubt 
under cover of a neutral flag. By the protection of the Mace- 
donians, and still more by the unfortunate defeat of Agis 
before Megalopolis in Ol. 112. 3, the Messenians, whose ex- 
istence had often been in great peril, were not only preserved, 
but became now relatively strong enough to deprive the Spar- 
tans, utterly fallen as they were, of a considerable territory, 
in possession of which, it is true, we find them at the breaking 
out of the Greek social war (Ol. 139). But previously to the 
battle before Megalopolis, that is, for the first forty years of 
their political existence, their state assuredly did not extend 
beyond, but exactly so far as the limits assigned to it by 
Scylax; who, in p. 16, speaks of the Messenians as a people, 


* See History of Rome, Vol. 1 pe das 
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and accordingly must have written after Ol. 102. 4, the year 
when Messene was built, and at the same time during the 
period when their territory was still exceedingly small. 

A third passage, giving us a limit prior to which the age of 
Seylax cannot be placed, occurs in p. 27; where, in speaking of 
the coast of Thrace, he says ‘‘ that opposite to Thasus, to the 
west of the Nestus, lies Datum, a Greek town, founded by 
Callistratus of Athens.” It can hardly require a long discus- 
sion to prove that this Callistratus cannot have been any other 
person than the Aphidnean, whose eloquence first lit up the 
talent of Demosthenes: see Plutarch Demosth. c. 5. For not 
only is this Callistratus the only celebrated Athenian of that 
name, with the exception of the hipparch who perisht in the 
unfortunate expedition to Sicily (Pausanias vil. 16. 5): not 
only was he so celebrated among his contemporaries, that, 
even if there had been several persons of the same name, no 
reader could possibly have felt any uncertainty about him: but 
we also learn from the speech of Demosthenes against Polycles, 
p. 1221, that Callistratus in the archonship of Molon, Ol. 104. 3, 
being in banishment under sentence of death, was living in 
Macedonia, and at that very time wanted to sail over to Thasus. 
Consequently it must have been after that year that he founded 
Datum, and that Scylax wrote; who, as would be natural in 
speaking of a very recent settlement, thinks it worth while 
to mention the name of its founder*. The year in which 


* That this Callistratus is the person alluded to by Scylax, may be re- 
garded as set beyond a doubt by a passage of Isocrates zrepi Eipnvys, p. 220 
ed. Bekk. where, speaking (in O]. 106.1) of Thrace, he says: dzrov ’A@nvddwpos 
kal KadXiotpatos, 0 péev idiwryns wy, 6 O€ puyas, olkicat TWOXELS OlvL TE 
yeyévact. This proves too that he built the town during his exile. Mannert 
(Geographie vil. p. 218) supposes that there must be some confusion in the 
text of Scylax,-—which runs: Neawodis kata TavTny, Aatov, moAts EXAnvis, tv 
waKicev KadXiorpatos "A€yvatos—and that Aarov is a eloss which has got into 
the text. This is not unlikely: or else Adrov may have slipt out of its 
place, and ought to stand after ’A@yvatos. For of the two it is certainly much 
more probable that Callistratus should have founded Neapolis, a town never 
named in any earlier writer, than Datum, which seems to be mentioned by 
Herodotus (1x. 75). Or the expedition there spoken of may not improbably 
have been sent out with a view of founding a colony at Datum, and of 
executing the plan conceived by Histizus when he askt Darius to give him 
Myrcinus (see Herodotus v. 11, 23): unless indeed this expedition be the 
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Callistratus was condemned is certainly not positively known ; 
nay the whole of his history is extremely obscure: indeed that 
of most of the Greek orators still requires to be disentangled 
much more than it has been by Ruhnken. Oropus was taken 
by Themiso in Ol. 103. 3, and was deposited in the hands of the 
Thebans: in consequence of whose dishonest conduct a capital 
impeachment was brought against Chabrias and Callistratus ; 
but they were both of them acquitted, and Callistratus with 
the greatest glory (Plutarch Demosth. c. 5). This is the zrepi 
‘Qpwrov dixn of Callistratus, of which we find such frequent 
mention. This trial can hardly be put earlier than Ol. 104. 1: 
but although Callistratus on that occasion was acquitted, yet 


same which is spoken of by Thucydides, 1.100, when the Athenians were 
defeated at Drabescus; for Drabescus was not much above ten miles from 
Datum. At all events it would seem that Datum, which was taken by 
Philip in Ol. 105. 3, amd had its name then changed into Philippi (see 
Diodorus xvi. 8; Appian de Bell. Civ. rv. 105; Ephorus and Philochorus 
cited by Harpocration under Adros) must already have been a flourishing 
town at the time when Callistratus went into exile. Had it not been founded 
till after Ol. 104. 3, it could never have become so renowned for its prosperity 
before it lost its name, that Adros déyabsv could have become a proverbial 
expression for a multitude of good things: see Strabo vu. Exc. p. 331; 
Eustathius on Dionysius Perieg. v. 517. Gail says: Vossio callide objecit 
Sainte-Croix non a Callistrato, Demosthenis magistro, hance urbem conditam 
fuisse, sed ab antiquiore quodam ejusdem nominis viro, qui ex Thaso insula colo- 
niam hue incerto tempore adduxerat. Cui argumento neque adsentitur Niebuhr, 
neque id refellit. It is hard however to say in what manner one can refute so 
cunning an objection, as that a place was founded nobody knows when, and 
by nobody knows whom, so well as by proving that it was founded by a well- 
known person, and at a determinate time: and that Niebuhr has done this, will 
hardly be disputed by any competent judge, after the confirmation his hypo- 
thesis receives from the above-quoted passage of Isocrates. The mention of 
Datum, if it be not a gloss, under its old name, and not under that of 
Philippi, which it received in Ol. 105. 3, adds no little strength to the various 
other arguments which fix the Periplus in the 105th Olympiad. If one 
wanted any additional authority in favour of Callistratus the orator, it might 
be found in the proverbs of Zenobius, tv. 34; where the expression Oacos 
dya0av is said to apply to those who make grand promises: for that Callistratus, 
the orator, having been banisht from Athens, persuaded the Thasians (the 
sense of the passage requires rods Oaciovs instead of rods ’AOnvaious) to settle 
on the opposite coast (tiv dvtimépay yav oixicar, not oixjoa), talking of its 
gold-mines, and of the abundance of land which was all excellent, and in 
short calling the place a Thasus of good things. 
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his condemnation must have taken place in the very next year ; 
for in Ol. 104. 3 he was already at Methone. How Ruhnken, 
in opposition to the judicious doubt urged by Fabricius, could 
maintain that the orator Callistratus was the archon eponymus 
of Ol. 106. 2, it is difficult to comprehend : since we know that, 
when overpowered by his longing for his native country he 
ventured to return out of banishment, he was inexorably put 
to death: see Lycurgus against Leocrates p. 260. ed. Bek. 
Moreover from the time when the archonship began to be be- 
stowed, not by election, but by lot, one must no longer look, 
as one does even down to the age of Aristides and Themistocles, 
for men of illustrious name in the Attic Fasti. An accident 
indeed might decide the lot in their favour: but such an ae- 
cident must of course have been very rare. 

The limit below which the age of the Periplus must not 
be brought down, cannot be made out with quite the same 
precision. ‘The criteria would be the reverse of those by which 
I have shewn that it cannot have been written before the end 
of the 104th Olympiad,—the description of states in the manner 
in which they subsisted previously to some determinate epoch 
when any remarkable change took place in their political 
geography, and the mention of towns as existing, of which we 
know the time when they were destroyed. Of such criteria, as 
has been remarkt already, there is an abundance that leave no 
room to doubt the work’s being prior to the age of Alexander. 
If one might assume that changes, which in history are ever 
memorable, must also have been known immediately to our 
writer, living as he probably did in the little seaport in which 
he was born, and that his information must have been so 
definite that he could not but take notice of them, his not 
mentioning the Bruttians, who make their appearance as a 
nation in Ol. 106. 1*, would settle the point in favour of the 
preceding Olympiad. We cannot however proceed quite so 
positively : yet at all events it is extremely improbable that their 
independence, and the great power they had acquired several 
years before the death of Philip, should have attracted so little 
attention, that a geographer, who is so careful in noting altera- 
tions in Greece however slight, could have altogether overlookt 


* See Hist. of Rome, Vol. 1. p. 96. 
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them. The description of the Macedonian coast also points, 
under the same restrictions, to the early part of Philip’s reign. 
IT will not lay very much stress on the mention of Pydna as a 
town, whereas it was taken by Philip, the first of his conquests, 
in Ol. 105. 3, and according to our history was destroyed: for 
the same Pydna is spoken of as a town nearly two centuries 
after (Livy xiv. 45); and perhaps the assertion that it was 
destroyed is not to be taken literally. It is far more conclusive 
to find that Olynthus, which was destroyed in Ol. 108. 1, and 
the fall of which, as Demosthenes says, stunned the whole of 
Greece,—that Methone, which was destroyed in OI. 106. 4,— 
that Apollonia and all the Chalcidian towns, mentioned by 
earlier writers.on the Thraco-Macedonian coast, where Philip 
razed two and thirty so that no trace of their having existed 
was left (Demosth. Philipp. 111. p. 117),—-are all enumerated 
in their places. This may be deemed a sufficient proof that the 
Periplus, as it cannot have been written earlier than about the 
beginning of the 105th Olympiad, cannot have been written 
much later than the end of it, but may be confidently assigned 
to the first half of Philip’s reign. 

Beside the work of Ane which is still remaining, atid 
which is referred to by Strabo under his name, there was also 
another, which is cited by Aristotle, by Philostratus, and by 
Harpocration. Aristotle and Philostratus mention it in speak- 
ing of the Indians and India, Harpocration with reference to 
the Troglodytes”. Now this work, it was thought, must be- 
vond all question be by the old mariner, who visited those very 
countries on a voyage of discovery. And yet there is the 
highest degree of internal improbability that, m an age when 
so extremely little had as yet been written, in the age previous 


12 Aristotle Polit. viz. 14. Philostratus Vit. Apoll. Tyan. mr. 14. Harpo- 
eration, Yao yis cixovvres. It is singular enough that something very like 
the observation concerning the Indians, which Aristotle quotes from Scylax, 
is related in our Periplus of the negroes: for the author follows the coast 
of Africa till he gets beyond Cerne, taking his accounts from Carthaginian 
journals. The identity between the two remarks however is not quite com- 
plete: and although the Africans, who were employed by the Carthaginians 

as leaders of their elephants, are sometimes called "Ivéoi, and although the 
Indians of yore were accounted a branch of the Ethiopians, yet it seems to be 
far too bold to pronounce that this was the passage Aristotle had in view. 
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to the birth of Herodotus, a barbarian and a seaman should 
have composed a historico-geographical work in Greek, a peri- 
plus like that of Nearchus: besides how came Herodotus, if 
such a book was already extant in his time, to make no use of 
it, though Caryanda was in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Halicarnassus ? Undoubtedly this too was likewise a work of 
our Scylax: for in criticism also are we bound to follow the 
metaphysical rule, not to multiply apyai unnecessarily. In 
the Periplus of the inner sea indeed he could never be led to 
speak of those countries: but he may have written a similar 
work on the outer sea. Not however that this is one of the 
works mentioned by Suidas: his Ilepimdous Tav evTos Kat 
EKTOS TOV ‘HpakXelwy otndwv is the one which now remains, 
and which goes on a considerable way along the coast of Libya. 
‘That there was a union between the Erythrean sea and the 
Atlantic was matter of conjecture, but nothing more. 

It is a very common practice with Suidas to club together 
the writings of different authors of the same name: and thus 
he has dealt in this instance with these of the Caryandian 
geographer, and of the Halicarnassian astronomer. Hence he 
describes the Caryandian as a mathematician, and makes him 
the author of the book against Polybiuses history. Con- 
sequently it 1s only with hesitation that on such testimony we 
can regard the geographer as the author of the other two 
works which Suidas further ascribes to Scylax, the map of 
the earth (ys wepiodos), and the memoirs of Heraclides king 
of Mylasa. There are many strong probabilities however in 
favour of their being his rather than the Halicarnassian’s. 
A map of the earth must have been an almost indispensable 
accompaniment for the two geographical treatises ; whereas after 
the time of Eratosthenes, after whose works geography among 
the Greeks continued long at a stand, it would have been super- 
fluous: but down to the Macedonian age, so long as geogra- 
phical knowledge was constantly widening and becoming more 
definite, it was natural that, ever since that Ionian map, which 
is the oldest we have any account of, one general map would be 
followed time after time by an improved one. As to Heraclides 
of Mylasa, he was most probably the Carian general who, in 
the universal insurrectionary war kindled by Aristagoras of 
Miletus, fell upon the Persians on the road to Pedasus, and 
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routed them with great slaughter, as is related by Herodotus, 
v. 121; although Herodotus merely calls him a Mylasian, not 
king of Mylasa. Here again there is a greater probability in 
favour of the Caryandian: for a Carian writer would indis- 
putably have stronger inducements than a Greek of Halicarnas- 
sus, to write the life of a Carian national hero: and in the 
age of Philip the Carians through the power of Mausolus 
and his family had acquired a national existence, which might 
carry their minds back to the deeds of their forefathers: 
a writer living two centuries later is manifestly much less 
likely to have chosen such a theme. 





After the foregoing essay was completed, I was informed 
by Wolf that there is a dissertation on the same subject by 
Sainte-Croix in the 42d volume of the memoirs of the Academie 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, pp. 350— 380. 

This dissertation, for anything that it is worth, might be 
past by without notice, if one could but reckon upon it that a 
literary work which is a total failure must necessarily die of its 
own emptiness without producing any effect. From this how- 
ever the present treatise is preserved by the reputation of its 
author, be that reputation justly deserved or not: and it is 
a duty, though an unpleasant one, to deprive such works of. 
their efficacy, and to disable them from doing any mischief, 
reluctant as one may be to swell out the mass of books for 
such a purpose. , 

From these considerations I trust I shall not be thought to 
act harshly toward the memory of a person recently deceast, 
whose name many hold in esteem, if I point out such passages 
as that in p. 369, where the three Punic wars are jumbled to- 
gether, inasmuch as the author transfers the third to the date 
of the first, Ol. 129, and then applies a remark to it, which 
Polybius (111. 20) made with reference to the second ;—or that 
in p. 370, where not only is the founding of Massilia confounded 
(as it has been by several modern writers) with the emigration 
of the Phoceans during the war against Cyrus, and placed in 
Ol. 60. 2, B.C. 536, but at the same tinlz it is said to have 
taken place during the reign of Tarquinius Priscus, that is, 
according to our common chronology, between B.C. 614 and 
576, whereby a complication of blunders is produced which 
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involve an. utter impossibility ;—-or the assertion in p. 373, that 
the town of Messene was destroyed by the Spartans,—that in 
p- 380, that Caryanda was a Dorian colony,—and that in 
p- 358, that the Barceans were sent away into Bactriana by the 
order of Cyrus in Ol. 68. 2: not to mention the barbarisms 
committed in the conjecture brought forward in p. 373, with 
a view of getting rid of the passage about Messenia, which is so 
at variance with the opinion maintained: here one stumbles 
upon €Ovos Meconviaxwv, and IlvAes Meoonyyn, which the 
writer regards as exactly equivalent to ‘‘ the Messenian Pylus,” 
and as conformable to the phraseology of Scylax. 

For Sainte-Croix is a believer in the very ancient Scylax 
who lived in the time of the first Darius; and yet he has 
never even read the only classical passage about him, that of 
Herodotus (iv. 44), with due attention, though it is true he 
refers to it: for he commits the worst fault a critic can be guilty 
of, next to that of interpreting a passage to mean the reverse 
of what the words express; he quotes an assertion from it, 
about which it does not contain a syllable, namely, that the 
expedition of Darius into India* was undertaken in the last 
year of his reign. 


* Niebuhr says Die Entdeckungsreise den Indus herab, that is, the voyage 
of Scylax down the Indus. But Sainte-Croix,—who is so intimately ac- 
quainted with the particulars of the life of Scylax, that he assures us that 
Scylax publisht his Periplus in Ol. 72. 1, and dedicated it to Darius, whereby 
Darius became acquainted with his merits as a navigator, and was thus led to 
employ him in the voyage down the Indus—says: “Hérodote rapporte a la 
derniére année du régne de Darius son voyage dans les Indes: celui de Scylax 
lui en avoit suggéré les moyens, et fait naitre I’ envie de I’ executer” (p. 358). 
Here son voyage is clearly that of Darius, though it is certainly an odd way 
of rendering what Herodotus says: peta 6& tovtous tepitAdcavras, ‘Ivdovs 
katectpewato Aapetos. I should have introduced this correction tacitly, but 
that, as this is one of the very few exceptions I have ever met with to the re- 
mark made in a former page about Niebuhr’s invariable precision, it might have 
been deemed uncandid to disguise it. So far as Niebuhr’s argument goes, the 
inaccuracy is quite immaterial: for there is not a word in the passage referred 
to by Sainte-Croix, about the year in which Darius conquered India; and the 
assertion that he engaged in this expedition in the last year of his reign is so 
far from being borne out by Herodotus, that it is strongly at variance with the 
account given by Herodotus himself, vu. 1—4, of the manner in which 
Darius spent the interval between the battle of Marathon and his death. 


Vor: 1. No. 2. Lt 
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Having previously made up his opinion he looks about for 
grounds for it, and tries to refute the objections brought 
forward by others against it. His arguments are: 

1. (p. 352.) Because the Periplus says, p. 11, that the tribes 
dwelling in Epirus have no towns. Where however is any 
mention of any Epirotic town to be found anterior to the time 
of Alexander’s successors*? 

2. (p. 353, 354.) Because Triphylia is spoken of as a part 
of Arcadia—one of the very arguments which prove the Periplus 
to have been written later (see above p. 257). It has already 
been remarkt that, although Triphylia in very early times did 
not belong to the state of Elis, it did not jom Arcadia till 
after the battle of Leuctra, and had previously been separate 
from it. Nor has Sainte-Croix even attempted to give any 
sort of proof that Triphylia in the age preceding the Persian 
war was not dependent on Elis, although without such a proof 
the whole argument avails him nothingf. 


* Gail, repeating the argument brought forward by Sainte-Croix, says 
that we find Posidium, Herodoto (11.91) urbem jam memoratam, on this coast, 
along with Anchismus, Buthrotus, and other towns enumerated by Strabo ; 
and that Thucydides (x. 68, 80), though he calls the Chaonians and Thes- 
protians semibarbarians, jam non amplius cata xwpmas incolentes refert. Now 
the towns mentioned by Strabo of course prove nothing: but it would be 
strange indeed if Niebuhr had ventured to make so positive an assertion as 
that in the text, when it could be overthrown in 2 moment out of Herodotus 
and Thucydides. What however is the fact? The Posidium spoken of by 
Herodotus is a town on the borders of Syria: and Thucydides, while he calls 
the Chaonians BépBapo:, does not say a syllable in the passages referred to 
about their living karé kwmas or not. 

+ Here again Gail tries to bolster up Sainte-Croix’s argument about 
Triphylia, by referring to a passage of Ephorus quoted by Strabo, vin. pp. 357, 
358: in which, as Gail himself expresses it, Ephorus says that, wnius momenti 
ryegnum Elidis usurpavit Argivus vir Phidon, quem Elei, auwilio Spartanorum 
freti, pepulerunt: inde orta potentia Eleorum in Elide et in Triphylia usque 
ad Messeniae terminos. The words in Strabo are that the Spartans, assisting 
the Eleans against Phidon, cvyxatackevaca: tois ’Hciows tTHv Te Tucarw Kat 
ayv Tprpvdcav. Surely no advocate ever had the luck to cite an authority 
upsetting his own argument more completely than this, which carries back 
the soverainty of the Eleans over Triphylia to the reign of Phidon: for 
Phidon presided at the Olympic games in the 8th Olympiad, B.C. 747: 
see Miiller Aeginet. pp. 63—65.. But no: Gail’s inference from the passage 
of Ephorus is, desinente tertio Messeniaco bello, anno 456, Eleos regnum totius 
regionis obtinuisse, et totum litus usque ad Messeniam veluti absorbuisse. 
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3. (p. 354.) Because the country of Pontus is called 
Assyria (p. 33), and the Chalybes are not termed Chaldeans. 
But in fact Pontus never was the name of a country till the 
time when the kingdom of Pontus arose: the Syrians on the 
Pontus bore this name even in the days of Alexander (Callis- 
thenes in Strabo, x11. p. 542): and of course their country 
was called after them. For surely there is no need of argu- 
ments to shew that Syria and Assyria are the same word. 
As to the Chalybes, they appear under their ancient name 
in the Anabasis*. 


* Gail brings forward the argument about the Chalybes in a somewhat 
different form. The Chalybes, he says, in the time of Xenophon are no 
longer to the west of the Tibarenians, but to the east, between them and the 
Mosyneecians ; whence he infers that they had been transported thither by the 
latter from their ancient country. But the Tibarenians and Mosyncecians 
Seem to have been merely tribes settled on the coast, while the mountains 
were inhabited by the Chalybes or Chaldeans as far as the Phasis and the 
borders of Armenia: see for instance the Anabasis 1v. 5. 34, 6. 5. It is only 
to the west of Cotyora that the mountain-chain stretches down to the coast; 
and consequently it is only there that the Chalybes, as an independent tribe, 
came down to the coast, where they are placed by Scylax, around the Iasonian 
promontory: for the passage of Xenophon (Anab. vi. 2.1) leaves no doubt 
that ’Aciveia in Scylax (p. 33) ought to be changed into ‘Iacovia. Now, as 
Xenophon embarks at Cotyora in the land of the Tibarenians, he has no 
opportunity of falling in with the Chalybes to the west of them. Those whom 
he had previously met with were merely a small branch of the nation 
(ddiyou v. 5.1), whom the Mosyneecians had conquered, and probably brought 
down into their country to labour at their ironworks for them. Gail adds 
another argument founded on the Anabasis, contending that the Cappadocian 
Syrians in the time of Xenophon had lost that name, and were comprehended 
under the general name of Paphlagonians. Now it is true that Xenophon (v. 5. 6. 
vi. 1.1) calls the country in the neighbourhood of Cotyora Paphlagonia: but 
this is because it was at that time under the rule of Corylas, a Paphlagonian 
prince, who had made himself independent of the king of Persia, and with 
whom Xenophon had to treat. If the ten thousand had marcht on to Heraclea 
by land, Xenophon would no doubt have told us the names of the various 
tribes through which he had to pass ; but the Paphlagonians being the nation 
he had to deal with, are also the nation that he mentions. Subsequently 
these regions were subject to sundry vicissitudes, of which we have only 
very obscure accounts: but whatever dynasty they may have been under 
in the time of Scylax, it was natural that a geographer should enumerate 
the several nations, and not embrace the whole country under the name 
of the ruling one, any more than he includes all the nations subject to the 
Persian king under the general name of Persians. Letronne (Journal des 
Savans for 1826, p. 205) remarks that the order in which these nations are 
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4. (p. 357.) In the description of the coast of Thrace 
nothing is said of Byzantium: this is evidently the fault of 
the scribe. Sainte-Croix however fancies that the reason of 
the omission is, because Byzantium at the time when Scylax 
wrote did not exist, having been totally destroyed, he says, 
when the citizens, in Ol. 71.1, fled before the Persians to 
Mesembria, and not having been restored till it was conquered 
by Pausanias. It ought not to have escaped him that, even 
allowing that the old inhabitants did not return during the 
interval, it was a place of considerable strength and importance 
when the Greeks appeared before it, and consequently must 
needs have been mentioned by a writer who enumerates every 
little castle on this coast. Nor should Sainte-Croix have 
failed to observe, that, if the reason why Byzantium was 
past over was its having been laid waste at that time, all 
the other towns on the Hellespont, beginning with Selybria 
and Perinthus, which are all of them named in the Periplus, 
ought to have been wanting for the very same reason; inas- 
much as they were all of them burnt to ashes, as well as 
Byzantium, by the Phenician fleet in the same expedition: 
see Herod. vi. 33%. 


arranged by Scylax,—the Mosyneecians, Tibarenians, Chalybes, Assyrians,— 
is the very same in which we find them in Apollonius Rhodius 11. 375—380, 946 
—1030; and in Dionysius Periegetes 766—772. 

* Gail, who seems to think that an argument is not a whit the worse for 
having been knockt on the head, but that like Doodle and Noodle in the 
farce it may jump up again and be just as stout as ever, brings forward 
Sainte-Croix’s argument about Byzantium in the very words of the original ; 
merely adding: inde nihil miror quod Scylax totam Bospori longitudinem silentio 
praetermiserit, et tantum dvdrXovv laudaverit; quod ego non de urbe intelligo, 
sed de itinere pedestri secundum litoris crepidinem facto, ut naves versus Pon- 
tum traherentur. The words of Scylax (p. 28) are: dvamXovs KaXeirat 6 TéT0s 
dva Béomopov, péxpt dv EdOns ed’ iepdv. About the meaning of the word 
dvam)ous there can be little doubt: it properly designated the going up a river 
against the stream; and as there is always a strong current setting down the 
Bosporus from the Euxine to the Propontis, the sailing against this current 
was termed dvda\ovs; and this name might easily be extended to the country 
along the coast. Though it may be questioned whether Scylax did not rather 
intend to say that a portion of the Bosporus itself was termed the dvam)ovs. 
This at least seems to be the meaning of the word in Eustathius on Dionys. 
Perieg. v. 140: tov 6& Béoropov oi pév paow eWwar Ta Kata Xadkyodva Kai 
BuCavtioy oreva'—ol OE padicra Ta avyw Tov Tov KaXoupevov ’AvaTrAov. 
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5. (p. 377.) Scylax is an older writer than Thucydides, 
because the latter says the towns on mount Athos were in- 
habited by barbarians, whereas Scylax calls them Greek towns. 
This inference is quite incomprehensible: for in the interval 
between the Persian and Peloponnesian war the Greek nation 
kept on continually extending its limits; nowhere was any 
place wrested from it by the barbarians. Rather therefore 

-might one draw the opposite conclusion: even this however 
would not be warrantable. ‘Thucydides (iv. 109) calls the in- 
habitants of these towns BapBapor diyAwooor: that is to say, 
they spoke Greek in addition to their native language: for this 
is unquestionably the meaning of diyAwacos, the same which 
Ennius exprest by bilinguis (see Hist. of Rome Vol. 1. 
p- 97). Now even if the Greek language had not in course 
of time become the only one prevalent in these parts—and 
there cannot be a question that it did so—still it might have 
been enough to make our geographer call these towns Greek, 
if the use of Greek was as general amongst them, as, to take 
an instance, that of Venetian in the Dalmatian seaports. 
Even from an ancient writer one must neither demand nor 
expect that all his statements and expressions without ex- 
ception should be weighed with the most scrupulous pre- 
cision. 

Of the wretched shifts whereby Sainte-Croix, fettered 
by his prejudice, tries to evade passages clear as daylight in 
favour of a later age, a single instance will suffice: he asserts 
(p. 360) in direct contradiction to all history, that 'Themis- 
tocles had begun to build the long walls before the Persian 
war. 

Nevertheless I feel indebted to his dissertation for in- 
forming me that a correct solution of our problem had already 
been given by Bougainville* (in a Memoire sur le voyage de 
Hannon, Mem. de l’Acad. des Inscriptions xxviiI. p. 266), 
a solution deduced from the mention of Tyre, Olynthus, and 
Messene. As the reason why this solution has been unre- 
garded and almost unknown, is probably that, being only in- 
troduced incidentally, it was not fully developt, the more 


* Letronne (p. 80) says that Bougainville’s opinion was taken from an 
unpublisht dissertation by Freret on the history of geography. 
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accurate discussion of the question in the foregoing pages 
will not be superfluous, although it merely gives the same 
result within somewhat narrower limits. Had Palmerius how- 
ever completed his classical work, had he got to the Thracian 
coast and to the Peloponnesus, this inquiry, as is clear from 
the passage in which he speaks about Thronium* (Graec. antiq. 
p- 566, 567), would assuredly have been needless, and the 
truth would have been made so manifest, that it would long 
ago have been universally acknowledged. 





The foregoing dissertation, which was read to the Berlin 
Academy in the latter part of 1810, at the time when its author 
was delivering his first course of lectures on Roman history, 
1s, I believe, the first that Niebuhr ever wrote on any subject 
appertaining to philology. Even the earliest fruits however 
of such a mind are remarkable for their perfect maturity. 
Though his education had been mainly directed to fit 
him for practical life, and though his studies had been per- 
petually interrupted by the duties of a laborious office, yet 
even in this, his earliest production, we not only find the same 


* It is to be regretted that Niebuhr did not himself investigate the point 
discust by Palmerius about Thronium: for the passage in which Scylax 
speaks of that town seems to bring down the age of the Periplus somewhat 
later than any of those examined in the text. On the east coast of Greece, 
between the Locrians and the Malieans, Scylax (p.23) places the Phocians, 
and gives them the towns of Thronium, Cnemis, Elatea, and Panopeus. Now 
it seems impossible to doubt that this passage must refer to that brief period 
of power which the Phocians enjoyed just before their utter ruin. According 
to Diodorus, xvi. 33, Onomarchus, in Ol. 106. 4, Opcvov éxmoXtopknoas é€Env- 
Opatrodtaate : and Eschines (aepi raparpeoB. p. 430. ed. Bekk.) tells us that 
a short time before Philip crusht them, in Ol. 108. 3, they offered to give up 
Thronium and other towns to the Athenians. So that, if our authorities may 
be depended on, their possession of Thronium seems to have been confined 
to the brief interval between Ol. 106. 4 and 108. 3: and the mariner who 
supplied Scylax with his latest account of Greece must have coasted it 
during that period. If we merely suppose that Scylax workt up several 
accounts, nearly, though not quite contemporaneous, this will explain the 
slight discrepancy between this passage and that about Datum, which seemed 
to infer an earlier date: even in our own times one never finds a roadbook 
in which there are not sundry similar inaccuracies. Or perhaps Philip may 
not have changed the name of that town till some years after he took it. 
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consummate overruling understanding, the same searching 
penetration, the same faculty of immediately discerning the 
points on which a question turns, and of stripping them of 
all unnecessary adjuncts, and the same power of giving life 
and substance to the fragmentary records of past ages, by 
which all his subsequent works are so distinguisht ; but here as 
in them Niebuhr seems to be lord and master of the whole field 
of knowledge, and to stand on an eminence from whence he 
unceasingly surveys it as it lies spread out beneath him. From 
this commanding position he discerns and observes the bearings 
of the various points upon each other, and is thus led to 
detect combinations equally novel, important, and true. While 
his horizon too was ever widening before him, it never sank 
out of sight behind him: what he once possest he always re- 
tained: what he once knew became a part of his mind, and 
the means and instrument of acquiring more knowledge: and 
he is one of the very few examples of men gifted with a memory 
so tenacious as to seem incapable of forgetting anything, who 
at the same time have had an intellect so vigorous as in no de- 
gree to be opprest or enfeebled by the weight of their learning, 
but who on the contrary have kept it in orderly array, and made 
it minister continually to the plastic energy of thought. The 
History of Rome indeed is the work in which all these high 
endowments have left their most wonderful monument behind 
them; but an ordinary reader, who either wants the patience © 
or the capacity to follow a long train of elaborate reasoning, 
and to watch the unparallelled skill with which thousands 
of insulated, and apparently unconnected statements are made 
to fit together and to form one vast harmonious whole, may 
perhaps be more struck with them in those shorter treatises, 
which at all events, to use Aristotle’s untranslatable word, are 
more evovvorta. 

Niebuhr, as we see from his very interesting life of his 
father, had been trained from his childhood to take a peculiar 
interest in geography : and the influence of this training 
is perceptible in several of his earlier works, and even in 
the History of Rome. While he was engaged in his re- 
searches about the ancient nations of Italy, the age of 
Scylax, the earliest writer by whom some of them are spoken 
of, and who contains any precise information concerning the 
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regions inhabited by others, naturally became a question of 
considerable importance: indeed it would be interesting, were 
it merely on account of his being the first writer in whom we 
find the name of Rome. The importance of the Periplus with 
reference to the ethnography of ancient Italy may be seen 
from the History of Rome, Vol. 1. notes 154, 184, 189, 216, 
275, 284, 291, 293, 433, 440, 443, 493, 500, 597, 608, Vol. 11. note 
1141; and from the passages to which those notes are sub- 
joined: the last more especially contains a beautiful explana- 
tion of a very obscure sentence, which had been strangely 
misinterpreted by Dodwell; and it is a happy instance of the 
way in which words, seemingly destitute of meaning, may not 
only be rendered perfectly intelligible, but made to throw light 
on other passages by critical ingenuity. The statements how- 
ever contained in the Periplus could not be turned to the 
slightest account, till the time when it was written was ascer- 
tained ; for its sole value consists in its representing the minute 
chorographical details of a particular period: and as this point, 
though frequently discust, had been one on which the most 
contradictory conclusions had been confidently promulgated, 
Niebuhr undertook to bring the question to a final issue. 
Nor will any competent judge be disposed to question that he 
has done so, or at all events that he has demonstratively settled 
the age to which the main and most detailed part of the 
Periplus belongs. 

Ukert accordingly, though he had previously been led C. 
a declaration of Holstenius to look upon Scylax as a contem- 
porary of Hecatezus, and though in 1814, before the publica- 
tion of Niebuhr’s essay, he had argued against his opinion 
briefly exprest in the first edition of his Roman History, yet in 
1816 acknowledged himself a convert to it, and brought for- 
ward some new arguments in support of it: they are not 
however of such a kind as to throw any fresh light on the 
exact date of the Periplus, though useful for refuting those 
who place it in a very early or a very late age. 

Gail on the other hand, the last editor of Scylax, who, 
treading in his father’s footsteps, has devoted himself to the 
study of ancient geography, and has commenced a new edition 
of the minor Greek geographers, has come forward to stand up 
for the Herodotean Scylax, and, undismayed by the complete 
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overthrow that Sainte-Croix had received, has entered the lists 
as a champion of the same cause. It seems indeed as if there 
were some kind of intellectual affinity, which draws minds of 
a similar stamp to find consistency and force in those very 
logical processes, where minds of a different conformation can 
perceive nothing but weakness and incoherence. Larcher in 
a note on Herodotus, 1v. 44, refers to Sainte-Croix’s dis- 
sertation on Scylax, and adds: les raisons de ce savant mont 
paru peremptoires: and Gail, even after seeing them utterly 
demolisht, still persists in the same opinion. Of the new 
arguments by which he tries to support them, the reader has 
already had means of judging: the remainder are much of 
a piece with those which have already been examined; and 
it is useless to spend any further time upon them, more 
especially as the chief part have been satisfactorily refuted by 
Letronne in some able articles on the age of Scylax, in the 
Journal des Savans for 1826, pp. 75—-89, 195—-208, 259— 
269. 

Letronne’s own opinion however, which has acquired great 
additional weight from being adopted by Ottfried Miller 
(Etrusker Vol. 1. p. 159), may well deserve a few observa- 
tions: and even if it should appear that what is novel and 
peculiar in his view is not the soundest part of it, still some 
degree of ingenuity, it must be admitted, was requisite, in 
order to devise anything novel on a topic which has so often 
been sifted. He begins with asserting that the Periplus from 
its nature cannot possibly have been of any use to mariners, 
and concludes that it must therefore be regarded comme une 
sorte de résumé, composé, soit pour Vusage de Vauteur, soit 
pour WVutiliteé de la jeunesse, in some degree analogous to 
the abridgements made by Agathemerus and Marcian of 
Heraclea, and even to the poems of Dionysius Periegetes and 
Scymnus (p. 78). There appears however to be an essential 
difference between the work of Scylax and all these: in them, 
as must necessarily be the case in all books designed for in- 
struction, some attempt is made to arrange the details of 
knowledge under certain general principles of classification : 
matters of importance are brought forward into a prominent 
light, while that which is trivial is thrown into the background, 
or totally rejected. In the Periplus of Scylax on the contrary 
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we find the very reverse: for in an itinerary such a selection is 
by no means equally indispensable: when traveling we want 
to know the distances from place to place, and every spot 
that may serve to mark them, and to give us some sort of notion 
where we are. In Scylax the little castles or forts on the coast, 
the teiyy, are objects of equally great moment with Sparta, 
and Corinth, and Athens. Had the Periplus been intended 
for the instruction of youth, much more would have been said 
about the large cities, while the greater part of the tetyy would 
never have been mentioned at all: and though it is impossible 
to speak with confidence about the caprices of individual taste, 
a person who wrote the Periplus for his own mformation or 
amusement, must at all events have had a very singularly con- 
stituted mind. On the other hand though a navigator of the 
present day would no doubt look with contempt on a work so 
defective and superficial, yet in the early stages of seamanship 
it was far otherwise: mariners as then were forced to content 
themselves with the best information they could get; and 
when there was nothing better, even our Periplus would be 
exceedingly. welcome. 

Again, Letronne agrees with Mannert and Niebuhr in 
supposing the Periplus to be a compilation from a variety of 
sources, and dwells at some length on the argument in favour 
of this notion deducible from the discrepancies in the state- 
ments with regard to distance, some being given in stadia, 
others in days voyages, while in other parts again nothing 
is said about the matter. In one point however Letronne 
diverges from his predecessors: while they conceive the ma- 
terials which Scylax workt up, to have been seamens journals, 
he inclines to suppose that elaborate historical works, those 
of Ephorus and Theopompus for instance, were made use of. 
And yet the character of all the observations contained in 
the Periplus is exactly what one might look to find in a 
mariner’s journal, while there is hardly a particle of such in- 
formation as belongs more especially to history, though those 
authors abounded in it, and though no writer, however resolved 
to exclude it from his abstract, could have contrived to keep 
it from slipping in every now and then. Besides many of the 
details are of such a kind as no history would have supplied. 
The different degrees of distinctness in the descriptions of 
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various coasts may easily be accounted for, by merely as- 
suming, what we know to have been the case, that the traffic 
with some was much more frequent than with others. 

But Letronne further supposes that the materials out of 
which the Periplus was compiled, belonged to different ages: 
and he would make use of this hypothesis to account for any 
discrepancies that may be observed in its chronological fea- 
tures. That some of the journals may possibly have been 
drawn up a few years before some others, has already been 
admitted (p.270). But that a writer, who, wherever we can 
trace him, is so accurate, should not, when compiling such 
a work, have tried to collect the latest accounts he could get, 
is, to say the least, exceedingly improbable; more especially 
when we consider the practical purposes for which it appears 
to me quite evident that the work was designed. Even on 
Letronne’s own hypothesis however, no writer of ordinary 
judgement, in compiling a schoolbook, would voluntarily patch 
it up of the records of several ages, so as to produce a de- 
scription describing nothing that ever actually existed, a picture, 
like that of Bacon presenting Newton to George the Third, 
in which different centuries are so startled at meeting that 
they jostle and tumble over, if one may not almost say that 
they play at leapfrog with each other. As to Italy Letronne 
agrees with Niebuhr that the accounts made use of must have 
been anterior to the appearance of the Bruttians in Ol. 106. 1: 
with regard to Greece too his difference is very slight: he 
notices Palmeriuses remark about Thronium, which brings 
down the Periplus to Ol. 106. 4; and argues that, because 
Chalcidice is not spoken of as distinct from Macedonia, the 
passage in which it is mentioned must refer to a date subse- 
quent to the conquest of it by Philip, and to the destruction of 
Olynthus and the other towns in those parts (p. 202). But 
the enumeration of those towns as still existing tells much 
more strongly, and indeed, as Niebuhr remarks, is absolutely 
decisive the other way: moreover Pallene is in fact described 
by itself, as a long slip of land jutting out into the sea, with 
sundry Greek cities upon it. 

In the account of Asia Minor on the other hand Letronne 
conceives (p. 207) that he has detected two passages which 
refer to an earlier age: that about Rhodes has already been 
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discust. Atarneus and the country round it are said (p. 36) 
to belong to the Chians: from Herodotus (1. 60) we learn that 
they received it, as the price of a base act of perfidy, from 
Cyrus. Mais (says Letronne) il parott qwil étoit rentré 
sous la domination persane, lorsque les réfugiés de Chio 
semparerent dAtarnée en 409 (Xenoph. Hellen. 111. 2. 11. 
Diodorus x111. 65). ‘There is nothing however in the passage 
of Diodorus to warrant this assumption; and that of Xeno- 
phon proves that Atarneus was in the hands of the Chian 
exiles ten years after, in Ol. 95.3. In later times, in the 107th 
and 108th Olympiads, we find Atarneus under the tyranny of 
Eubulus, and of Hermias, the friend and brother-in-law of 
Aristotle: but nothing is said touching the people it had 
previously belonged to; so that no inference can be drawn 
from hence with regard to the age of the Periplus. 

Nor is Letronne’s second argument more conclusive. Ac- 
cording to Herodotus (11. 91) Posidium was built on the 
borders of Cilicia and Syria; and he speaks of it as the frontier 
town of the latter. Now in the Anabasis (iv. 3.1) Cilicia 
is represented as terminating at the gates of Cilicia and Syria, 
and Myriandrus, a town some way to the north of Posidium, 
is said to be in Syria: whereas Scylax places it in Cilicia. 
Hence Letronne contends that his account refers to some period 
between the time of Herodotus and that of Xenophon. Strabo 
however (xiv. p. 676) concurs with Scylax, and places Myri- 
andrus in Cilicia: and the geographical character of the 
country, taken along with Strabo’s account of the northern 
boundary of Syria (xvi. p. 749), will enable us to explain this 
discrepancy. ‘The Amanus, a branch of the Taurus, ran down 
southward to the east of the gulf of Issus, till it terminated 
a little to the north of the mouth of the Orontes. This ridge 
in more than one piace came so near to the sea as only to leave 
a very narrow pass: and one of these passes, not fifteen miles 
to the south of Issus, had been fortified, probably to protect 
the country against the inroads of the Cilician mountaineers: 
who at no period of history have ever been brought into 
regular subjection to any government, and against whom we 
may infer from Herodotus (111. 90) it was necessary to keep 
a large body of cavalry on foot. This pass is what Xenophon 
calls the gates of Cilicia and Syria; and he makes Syria 
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begin immediately on the southern side of it. An additional 
reason for doing so was that Myriandrus was a Phenician 
colony; and the Phenicians had perhaps made themselves 
masters of the lowlands about it: indeed the legend mentioned 
by Herodotus (vit. 91) is a proof that the Phenicians had 
formed settlements on the coasts of Cilicia in very early ages. 
But though Xenophon represents Cilicia as ending at this 
pass, and is followed by Arrian 11. 6, and by Pliny, 11. 112, 
who calls Myriandrus a town of Syria, yet Strabo agrees with 
Herodotus and Scylax in carrying Cilicia down to the ex- 
tremity of mount Amanus, and making it include the whole 
eastern coast of the gulf of Issus. Mela too says (1. 12): 
Orontes: tum mons Amanus, et ab eo statim Myriandros 
et Cilices. 

Letronne also thinks (p. 264) that there is an indication of 
an early age in the account of Egypt (p. 43), where Canopus 
is termed a desert island, and 'Thonis y est donnée comme une 
ville encore ewistante: whereas the town of Canopus is spoken 
of by Eschylus, Prom. v. 865; and Thonis, Letronne says, fell 
into decay after the building of Canopus. Now this passage .of 
Scylax is exceedingly corrupt, and there seem to be several 
chasms in it: nor can the history of the towns of Canopus and 
Thonis be made out with any degree of certainty. It is by no 
means clear that Thonis in Scylax is the name of a town: the 
first mention of it has dropt out of the text, and we have only 
éx OQwvidos dé mAovs, without any descriptive adjunct. Nor 
is the mention of it in Diodorus (1. 19) more satisfactory: he 
merely tells us that there was said to have been an ancient 
mart cata THv Owvida cadoupevyy. In Herodotus (11. 113) 
Qous is the name of the person who was governor of the 
coast at the time when Menelaus came into Egypt: the name 
of Theonoe in the Helen of Euripides was no doubt founded 
upon it. Nor is there any passage in Herodotus which compells 
us to admit that there was any town of Canopus in his days. 
Canobus in 11. 97 may be an island, just as well as a town. 
So that we are left to the authority of Eschylus, which, valu- 
able as it is even in his mythical geography, cannot be appealed 
to in a question of detail like this. If there was any town at 
the Canopic mouth of the Nile, Eschylus might call 1t Canopus: 
and if there was none, he might put one there: for it is 
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manifest that his reason for making it the birthplace of Her- 
cules was the temple of Hercules, which, Herodotus tells us 
(11. 113), was of great antiquity and still standing there mm 
his days. 'The physical exposition of the story of Prometheus 
in Diodorus (11. 19), where the Nile, which is threatening to 
desolate the whole country, is the vulture that preys on the 
heart of the provident king, till Hercules turns it back into 
its ordinary channel, must be of a much later date. 

This passage about Canopus therefore will no way justify 
our coming to a conclusion at variance with the account of the 
Syrtes, and indeed with the whole description of the coast of 
Africa, which, as Letronne himself remarks (p. 261), points to 
a considerably later age than that of Herodotus. As these are 
the only marks which he conceives he finds of an earlier period, 
we may safely retain Niebuhr’s opinion, and regard the Periplus 
as representing the coasts of the Mediterranean such as they 
were in the early part of the reign of Philip. Nor is there any 
valid reason for adopting Letronne’s hypothesis that Scylax was 
the author of only that part of the Periplus which relates to 
Asia Minor: Suidas evidently regarded the whole as the work 
of the same pen, and so did the scholiast who quotes A‘lius 
Dionysius. Besides the account of Asia Minor, if it stood 
alone, would have been almost too trifling a matter for the 
name of its author to have been preserved. 'The expression 
from which Letronne infers (p. 267), as Gail had done already, 
that the compiler of the Periplus must have lived at Athens 
—namely, his saying that the breadth of the isthmus, azo 
Oaracons mpos tHv emi nuwv Oaraccav, is forty stadia,— 
might be used by any person living on the western coast of 
Asia Minor: for the isthmus of Corinth separated the waters 
of the Adriatic from those of the Egean. 

In conclusion I may remark that Scaliger’s piercing glance 
had detected the true age of the Periplus. For Lucas 
Holstenius, in a letter publisht by Bredow (Epist. Paris. 
p- 13), says that Scaliger had written in his copy of Scylax, 
that he lived in the time of Darius Codomannus: that is 
to say, Scaliger, though he did not reject the story about the 
dedication to Darius, saw from internal evidence that it could 
not have been dedicated to any Darius except the last. Vale- 
sius too in his notes on Ammianus (xxx. 4) had shewn in the 
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most satisfactory manner that the Callistratus who founded 
Datum, was the orator; and had illustrated the passage of 
Scylax by those of Isocrates and Zenobius. Every sincere 
and strenuous lover of truth rejoices when he finds that he has 
been anticipated in his discoveries: and no one ever felt this 
pleasure more strongly and more cordially than Niebuhr. 


J.C. H. 





ON THE FABLES OF BABRIUS. 





A FABLE may be defined to be an analogical narrative, 
intended to convey some moral lesson, in which irrational 
animals or objects are introduced as speaking’. ‘This agrees 
with the definition of Eustathius on Il. X. p. 855. ed. Rom. 
aivos Noryos eoTt pvOuKos exepomevos aro adoywv 7 puTw, 
70s avOpwrwv Tapatveoty”. It is uncertain whether all the 
stories of Aesop were fables in this sense of the word: some 
indeed would seem to have been mere jests or laughable stories, 
without any other object than amusement. Thus Aristophanes, 
Vesp. 1259, speaks of an Aiowaixov -yéedouov, and v. 566, a dicast 
recounting his diversions says oz Oe A€eryouoty pu0ovs yutv, ov 
© Atcwrov Tt yeXotoy ; and in v. 1401, a Yaolers horyos of 
this kind is related at length; 


/ td \ ’ Dae , 
Aicwrov amo deimvou BadiCov8 éxmépas 
A / € l? , 
Opaceta kai uePvon Tis vAaKTEL KUwY. 
of > > ~ = > , / 
KATELT EKELVOS ELTTEV, W KUOV, KUOV, 
> A ,? ? \ ~~ nn , \ 
et vy Ai avti THs KaKHs yAwTTHS ToEV 


‘ , ~ J } ov 
TupoUs TPlalo, TwPpovery av fot CoKoLs”. 


These stories were evidently of a hghter and more amusing 
description than those other fables of Aesop which Socrates, as 
we learn from the Phezedo of Plato, versified in prison, although 


1 This definition would exclude such apologues as the Old man and the 
bundle of sticks, and similar stories, which merely convey a moral lesson, 
without enforcing it by the words of brute animals or inanimate objects. 

2 Ammonius on aivos says, Alvdés éott Adyos Kat’ dvaTacw puliKyy an’ 
adhoywv Cowv 7 putwHv mpds avOpwrovs elpnuévos. If this definition is not 
mutilated, it is incorrect ; as men need not be parties to the dialogue, in order 
to constitute a fable. Suidas in pibos...dradéper & aivos wi0w Tw Tov aivoy 
fy Wpos Waldas dA\Xa Kal mpds avopas wetromo0a, Kal sn Tpos Wuxaywytav ovov 
a\a Kal tapaivesw éyew Tia. 


3 See Bentley Dissert. on Aesop, §. lL. 
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only one of these versions appears to have been preserved 
by his friends*. Socrates in this dialogue twice calls the 
fables of Aesop uuv@ca°, and the same name is given to the 
Libyan fables by Aeschylus in the celebrated verses where 
he describes an eagle as struck by an arrow feathered from its 
own wing®. ‘The more ancient term for this species of fiction 
appears however to be aivos': which is the word applied by 
Hesiod to his fable of the Hawk and the Nightingale’, the 
earliest extant in the Greek language; and by Archilochus to 
his fables of the Eagle and Fox, and the Fox and Ape’. 
Hence in the times of imitation, Callimachus used it to sig- 
nify his fable of the Olive-tree and Laurel’. The word 
Novos is likewise used indifferently to express the same kind 
of composition'!: thus Aristophanes Pac. 129. Av. 651. called 
the fables of Aesop Aoya. So Aristotle Rhet. 1. 20. 2. 
(cf. 5 and 7.) speaks of the Atowzevor kat AiBuKot Noryor™. 
In later times however pufos appears to be pretty constantly 
used to signify a fable: thus Plutarch in the same treatise 
speaks of Aicwreia pvOapra and Aicwreio wv0o, De Aud. 
Poet. 1. 2. Julian Epist. 59. applies the same word to a fable 
of Babrius. Several fragments of fables written in elegiac 
metre are cited in Suidas by the name of nvOox or pvOica; as 


4 Diogenes Laert. m. 42. states that Socrates made an Aesopian fable of no 
great merit, of which he cites a couplet in elegiac verse. 
5 Plat. Phedon. 3, 4. 


‘7 a? 


6 36’ éo7l pwiOwv THv AiBvocTtiKwy oyos, &e. Myrmid. fr. 123. ed. Dindorf. 

7 It is by this name that Eumeus calls the fictitious though apparently 
true narrative, by which Ulysses suggests to the swineherd his want of clothes, 
Od. —. 508. This story is not properly a fable, but it contains an analogical 
reference to the point at which the narrator aims. Alvos (says the Scholiast 
ad 1.) Adyos cupBodsKds éx pwt0ov 7} iatTopias, TepiTétetay EXwY TapaLveTiKyy. 

8 Op. et Di. 200. 

9 Fr. 38, 39. ed. Gaisford. 

10 Fr. 93. 

11 Cebes in Plat. Phedon. 4. calls Aesop’s fables \éyor; Socrates however 
seems to make a distinction between Adyar and the plo. of Aesop: évvoncas 
(says he) dre tov woumtyy déor, eiwep peAder Tots civat, Totety pvPous Kai ob 
Adyous, Kal ad’Tos obK Hv pvboroytKos, dua TavTa os Tpoxetpous elyov Kal r71- 
rapnv piGous Tors Aicwrov, TovTwY EToinoa ois TPWTOLs EVETUXOV. 

12 Demetrius Phalereus likewise made Adywv Aicwreiwy cvvaywyai, ac- 
cording to Diog. Laert. v. 80. This however seems to be the expression of 
Diogenes himself; the title of the book is given merely as Aiowzeva, ib. 81. 
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well as some remains of hexameter fables®. Mt@0: Aiowzreror 
was the name constantly given to the various collections of 
Greek fables made after the decline of Grecian learning. 
There is however no reason to suppose that Aicwzretos uu0os 
meant a fable actually composed by Aesop; or that when 
Demetrius made a prose collection of Aesopian fables, and 
when Babrius versified Aesopian fables, anything more is 
meant than a particular kind of fiction. The term Aiowzeuos 
uuQos, as used by later writers, is merely a general term for 
fables such as Aesop wrote, as distinguished from the fables 
of mythology. 

At no long time prior to the Augustan age, a Greek poet 
named Babrias or Babrius published a collection of fables under 
the title of wv@o or pvPiauf3oc'4: from which the fables of 
Pheedrus are closely imitated. 'They were written in choliambics, 
and comprised in ten books according to Suidas, or two volumes 
according to Avienus: which two accounts are not at variance 
with each other, as the books were doubtless divisions made 
by the author, like the books of Phedrus, perhaps with an 
appropriate introduction to each: while the volwmina of Avi- 


13 Bentley on Aesop, 9. 4. Suidas in otru@eAtopos, adev, wodXov, yEdaves, 
eraipein. Mr Burges, Classical Journal, Vol. xxv. p. 20. thinks that “some 
may be tempted to attribute to Socrates the fragments of Aesop's fables in 
heroic measure preserved by Suidas, and unassigned to any author.” Diogenes 
Laertius however distinctly states that only one fable of Socrates was extant, 
and of that he quotes a couplet in elegiac measure. Mr Burges also restores 
the fable of the Sheep and Dog from the Vatican fab. 366. which is evidently 
altered from the choliambics of Babrius: indeed the four last lines can be 
reduced with certainty to that metre. But he attributes the choliambic fable to 
Socrates, on account of Xen. Mem. mn. 7. 3.; although Socrates in the Phedo 
says that he had never made verses before he was in prison, and although it 
appears from Diogenes Laertius that of the fables which he made in prison 
only one was preserved. 

14 Suidas. Bafpias 7 BaBpios pvdous ror pvOiduBous. cist yap dia yopt- 
duBwv (xwArauBwov Kuster) év BiBdiots t. obtos x THY Aicwreiwy pi0wy peTéBadev 
did THs a’twv AoyoTotias cis EupeTpa iyouv Tos XopiduBous (ywAauBovs Kust.) 
Avienus Pref. fab. Quas (fabulas) Grecus jam his Babrius repetens in duo 
volumina coartavit. Phedrus etiam partem aliquam quinque in libellos resolvit. 
Hence it appears that Babrius preceded Phedrus, who wrote in the Augustan 
or Tiberian period. Tyrwhitt likewise points out and ingeniously emends, 
some choliambics cited by Apollonius Lex. Hom. in dee, which evidently 
belong to Babrius, and he considers it highly probable that Apollonius 
flourished in the Augustan age or somewhat earlier. 
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enus were probably rolls of parchment or papyrus on which 
the ten books were written”. This poetical collection has not 
however come down to us in a perfect form; and a few fables 
out of the whole ten books have alone been preserved in dif- 
ferent MSS. of the fables attributed to Aesop. It appears 
that this poetical work of Babrius furnished the copyists and 
monks of the middle ages with materials for their tasteless and 
barbarous versions of Aesop’s fables in Greek prose. In most 
places they completely obscured the elegant and metrical form 
of the original under their own lifeless paraphrase; but occa- 
sionally they spared themselves the trouble of changing the ex- 
pression, and were content to transcribe with only slight varia- 
tions the precise words of the original. Owing to this forbear- 
ance, the disjecti membra poete@ are discernible in many of the 
prose versions of (what are termed) Aesop’s fables; and several 
fables of Babrius have thus been preserved to us in different 
manuscripts, in a more or less perfect state. Thus two are 
extant in a Vossian MS., one has been preserved in a metrical 
form at the end of the Aldine edition of the tetrastichs of 
Gabrius, one was found by Tyrwhitt copied by an unknown 
hand among some loose papers in a Harleian MS.; all of 
which, together with the fragments cited by Suidas and some 
other grammarians, were collected by Tyrwhitt in his Dis- 
sertatio de Babrio. His collection has recently received a 
great accession from several fables contained in some Vatican 
MS. published by Di Furia, at Florence, in 1809. ‘These have 
been in part restored to their ancient form, and successively 
edited by Coray in his collection of Aesop’s fables, by J. G. 
Schneider at the end of Its edition of Aesop’s fables from the 
Augustan MS., by Berger, in an edition of the remains: of 
Babrius, published at Munich in 1816, and by Mr G, Burges 
in the Classical Journal, (whose collection however is un- 
finished). The Bishop of London likewise restored some selected 
fables in the third number of the Museum Criticum. -Of these 
critics the two latter appear alone to have been acquainted with 
the laws of iambic metre. When it is considered that out of 


15 It may be further observed that Avienus calls the books of Phedrus 
libelli, and not volumina. In this manner is to be explained the statement of 
Pliny, H.N. vi. 16, that Aristotle’s writings on natural history were contained 
in nearly 50 volumina. See Menage ad Diog. Laert. vy. 26. 
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eighteen fables in the Vossian MS., two are preserved in nearly 
a perfect form, and that the Vatican MSS. have furnished about 
ten which can be restored with tolerable certainty, there can be 
no doubt (as ‘Tyrwhitt has observed) that many more fables 
of Babrius might be discovered, if the MSS. of Aesop, especially 
the more ancient ones, were carefully examined. It is there- 
fore much to be desired that those persons who have opportu- 
nities of searching the great collections of Greek MSS., and 
travel with the object of collating them, should keep this point 
in view. Indeed it appears that, at no long time since, thirty 
fables of Babrius were extant in a metrical form, and may, 
for aught we know, still be in existence”. 

On account of the imperfect form in which these few 
fables have reached us, either in the purposely unfaithful 
transcripts of ignorant monks, or merely as fragments cited 
in the lexicon of Suidas, it is very difficult to determine any 
thing with certainty as to the dialect in which the choliam- 
bics of Babrius were written, or the precise rules by which 
their metre was governed. It seems probable that Babrius 
took his notion of writing fables in choliambics from Cal- 
limachus, some of whose fragments in that metre might. 
from their style and subject seem to be remains of Babrius. 
For instance fragm. 87. 


> ~ e © P 

q] KeLvos OVVLAUVTOS W TO TE mT IVOV 

Kal Touy Oaracon Kal TO _TeTpaTrow OUTWS 
epberyryel ws O WHAOS O [TpounPecos. 


16 Fabric. Bibl. Gr. Vol. I. p. 635. ed. Harles. “ P. Romolinus in coenobio 
quodam, Grotta Ferrara, haud procul Tusculo, (hodie Frascati), invenit 
codicem membranaceum in 4. initio seculi XI. scriptum, qui continet Aesopi 
vitam ac fabulas; Cel. de Murr in Ephemerid. Noribergens. nr. L. 1789. ex 
litteris illius sequentem dedit notitiam: Codex continet vitam Aesopi, que 
inscribitur: BiBdos EavOou piocodou kat aiowmov sovAov av’Tou’ TeEpt dvactpoPys 
aiswiou, et incipit hisce verbis: 6 mavta Biodideotatos acwmos, 6 oyotro.os, 
attico sermone conscripta, prolixiorque, quam Aesopi vita a Maximo Planude 
conscripta. Constat enim 72. paginis, minusculo charactere refertis, et 
notulis in margine. Aesopi vite proxime succedunt fabule, hoc titulo: 
Aicwrov pulo. kata otorxeoy wpedimor. Sunt nr. 223. ordine alphabetico 
disposite, que numero et verbis paullulum differunt a vulgatis. Postremo 
veniunt fabule 30 versibus iambicis, vel potius scazontibus (procul. dubio 
Babrii) concinnate, hoe titulo: twv alcwrov pvbwy iauBor.” ‘The MS. con- 
tained some other things, which it is unnecessary to specify, as enough has 
been mentioned to enable it to be identified. 
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And fragm. 93. 


ft \ \ i 3 of , 

akove 0 Tov aivov. év Kove Tuwrw 
/ ’ A 

dadynv éAain verkos ot mada Avool 
, nit 

Aeryyouot GecGar— 


In which fable the olive tree said @avAy dé wavTwv eiu’ eywrye 
TOV dévopwv™. It will be perceived that in these scazons of 
Callimachus the dialect bears an Ionic character; as indeed 
is the case in other choliambic fragments of the ‘same poet”. 
So likewise in the choliambics of Callimachus restored by 
Niebuhr and L. Dindorf, the Vatican MS. of Diodorus has 
dtoake without the augment, although the metre would bear 
it. It may moreover be generally observed throughout the 
numerous instances of choliambics collected by Gaisford ad 
Hephest. p. 251. sq. that the dialect bears an archaic cha- 
racter, even in the extracts of poets who wrote in the age 
which followed the death of Alexander. It appears that 
about the beginning of this period the ancient choliambic 
poetry of Hipponax was revived by several writers”; who 
imitated the antique form of expression, as well as the pe- 
culiar metre of that early poet. ‘These peculiarities may be 
remarked in the remaining choliambics of Callimachus, which 
are composed with great strictness, no resolved foot or licence 
occurring in them, except the dactyl im the third place. In 
the extracts of Phoenix of Colophon* preserved in Athe- 
nus, particularly in the long fragment concerning Ninus, in 


17 This verse is uncertain, being cited by the grammarian thus: ¢yw patAn 
mavtwy Twv dévdpwy eiui. - Bentley’s restoration is given in the text. 


18 See Bentley ad fragm. 85. 


19 See Dindorf’s edition of the Vatican Excerpta of Diodorus, Addenda to 
p- 32. 16. 


20 See Naeke’s Cheerilus, p. 227. Simonides, who was posterior to Hippo- 
nax, though born during his lifetime, appears occasionally to have employed 
that metre. Thus fr. 220. ed. Gaisford. kal cata Baivwv tarmos ws Kopwvitns; 
and fr. 202. womep éyxehus Kata yAo.ovd seems to be the termination of a scazon. 


21 Pausanias 1. 9.7. says that after the battle of Ipsus (301. B.c.) Lysima- 
chus enlarged the city of Ephesus by bringing to it the inhabitants of Lebedos 
and Colophon, which towns he destroyed, so that Phcenix the Iambic poet of 
Colophon lamented their capture. (See Naeke, p. 227). It appears therefore 
that Phoenix flourished about this time, and rather preceded Callimachus. 
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the remains of Aeschrion, Hermeias, Parmenon™ and others*, 
who probably lived about the same time or somewhat later, 
the same Tonic diction may also be observed, although there is 
not the same strictness with regard to the resolved feet. 
Two scazons of Apollonius Rhodius likewise shew the same 
character of dialect”*: which also appears in the choliambic 
inscription of Theocritus for the tomb of Hipponax”. 

Finding therefore that the antique language of Hippo- 
nax had been preserved, at least in its outward form, by 
the revivers of choliambic poetry, and that it held its place 
im this metre by a sort of prescriptive right, Babrius may 
perhaps have considered himself in some measure free from 
the restraints of the common Attic dialect; and, at the same 
time that he treated his subject in a familiar and idiomatic 
style, may have indulged in some licences which would not 
have been allowable in the language of conversation or of co- 
medy. This point however, from the impurity of our sources 
and the uncertainty of conjectural emendation, cannot be sa- 
tisfactorily determined. Suidas under veos quotes a fragment 
of Babrius thus: 

Kai Tis tyewpryos Tupov els vEeov oTeipas 
dudaccev ET TUS. 

The paraphrase of the Vat. MS. (see below Fab. xtv. 3.) has 
eduAaTTev. In the same fable v. 15. the Vat. MS. has o: 
Vyapes nrOov Kal vémovTo THY Kwpay, where xaveuovto equally 
suits the metre. Suidas under @pifotprya has the following 
choliambic of Babrius, dpiéas de xairnv exOope cwAracos KOLANS- 
But this verse is also suspicious on account of its metre, of 
which we shall speak presently. In Fab. x111. 14. the Vat. 
MS. has zro0ev paOyoe roocov eis ew Aeimet, Where Mr Bur- 
ges reads zoaroy. In Fab. xx. the forms Qaccov and Tpacow 
occur in the Vat. MS. Suidas under duydwa cites a verse, 
which evidently belongs to Babrius: yAuvWas ewer Avyowdr 
TLS ‘Eppetav, where the epic form "Eppeias and not the com- 
mon ‘Epuys (as in Fab. x. 9.) is used. (See Coray, p. 89. 
Schneider, p. 52). Perhaps also avin with the penult short for 


22 See Naeke, Cher. p. 195. 

23 See their names and fragments collected in Welcker’s Hipponax, p. 20. 
24 Ap. Steph. Byz. in ywpa. See Clinton Fast. Hell. Part u. p. 56. 

25 Epigr. 21. | 
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via occurs in a fragment cited by Suidas under xvyxias. See 
below p. 290. In Fab. x1. 13, 15. the metre is most easily 
restored by reading pweocov and @ddccev; but the entire fable 
is much mutilated, and on the whole it is perhaps most pro- 
bable that Babrius wrote @vAacow, Oaccov, not dudrarTw, 
Garrov, &c.: that he occasionally used such licences as zocor, 
for zocov, Epuetas for Epans; but that he never went so far 
as to omit the augment. 

As far as we can judge from the specimens extant, the 
metre of Babrius was governed by the same rules as the 
tragic senarian iambics, except that the fifth foot was properly 
an iambus, and the sixth foot universally a spondee or a tro- 
chee. Anapests in the first foot occur frequently ; as in the 
fragment in Schol. Aristoph. Pac. 152. aveOnke TOLYOLS TTOLKI- 
Aas ypadas Cowv. Fab. xiv. 21. ryépavor cuvnyvtwy Kat To 
cuuBav nowrwv. Fab. 1x. 8. udevos o€ dnyOeis cuveraryce 
Tous mavras. The instances of anapests occurring in the other 
feet appear to be corrupt. 1. Babrius ap. Suid. in @piEorprya. 
dpitas dé yairnv éxOope wAddos Kkoidys, where we should 
probably read @wAados eOop éx Kotdns”. 2. Ap. Suid. in joa. 
aio ypas TLvos npa Kal KAKOTPOTOU SovAns. The Harl. MS. ap. 
Tyrwhitt, p. 197. has campas tis npa. The prose version of 
this fable in the Bodleian MS. begins aicypas kai kaxotpomov 
SovAns npa dearroTns, the ris of Babrius being rendered by dec- 
morys. 3. Ap. Suid. in Néueois’ mapnv de Néueots 4 Ta ns 
émomrTevel. 7) Kat adAws—y Tack eémomteve. ‘Sed varia 
lectio (says Porson) quam nobis hic ministrat Suidas stare ne- 
quit, quippe quz trochaeum in quarto loco gerat. Rescriben- 
dum 7 ra dicat érmomrever. Pollux 111. 5. 0 Ta THs auyyevelas 
Oikaua emopav.” Adversaria, p. 3077. In like manner we may 


26 It appears from the preposition é« that @wAds must here signify a cavern. 
It is used as an adjective by Theocritus to signify “an inhabitant of caverns.” 
® AdKoL, © Owes, W av’ wpea PwArddcs apxTo., 1. 115. Berger, p. 35. reads gw- 
Aados xoiTns. 
27 Babrius ap. Suid. in xapxapddous. | 
»-eeKal Kapyapov TL peidtacas 
gol picbds apxel, pyol, Twv iaTperwy — 
Kearny AuKeiou dapvyos é~eAety wap. 
Porson ibid. restores xdpyapév te perdidoas tt. A MS. of Suidas ap. Tyrwhitt 
has peséjoas. Read therefore with Berger, p. 39. from the prose version of the 
fable (Coray, p- 85. Schneider, p. 79) On~as ddovtas Kapxapov Te perdyoas. 
Compare Bab. ap. Suid. in Youious, 6 & wxptdcas youdtous te ovyKpovwy, 
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say: ‘*Kmendatio quam nobis hic ministrat Porsonus stare 
nequit, quippe que anapestum in quarto loco gerat.” There 
is not, as far as we are aware, any objection to the other 
reading ra ys. 4. The last verse of Fab. xvi. as restored 
by Tyrwhitt has an anapest in the second foot, # Trav, 0 TOTS 
Me Aowopets ov un Kaye. We might read o tozos povov me 
Aowopet, GU jax) xavyw: but the passage has probably been so 
mutilated that the words of the original are not discernible. 
5, Bentley, Dissert. on Aesop. §. 7. (p. 145. ed. Lips.) restores 
the two ule lines from a Bee fable (Coray, p. 98) 


avp pero odos ov epapevas ei yveVy 
wv n wey nV veayes y dé Tpeo SuTis. 
The second line is probably as it came from the hands of Ba- 
brius; the first however is proved to be corrupt by the ana- 
pest in the fourth place. 6. Ina fragment of a fable cited by 
Suidas (in puy cweinv)—vouv soba! 7 i i Hoe didaryua TOUTO 
Tov Norov ypovov—if Schneider, p. 207, is right in recog- 
nizing the hand of Babrius, we must read 
vuv rye owen 
ve n \povou doar na TOUTO Tov AolToU. 
Among the remains of Hipponax, whose metre was imitated 
by the later writers of choliambics, there are in the edition of 
Welcker some instances of anapests after the first foot, of 
which several have already been removed by easy emendations. 
Thus in fragm. 6. © KraCouévoror, Bovrados katéxrebev, the 
right form is evidently KXAaCouerror; read therefore w KraCoue- 


yt01; Bovzados xarexretOyn. Fragm. 16. ardo oXécetev’ ‘Aptems 
TE TE XwTodov. Here we would read, partly with Friede- 


mann, azo ao oAéceev ‘Aptemis TE KaToAAwy. F ragm. 44. The 
following lines are quoted by Tzetzes without the beginning 
of the sentence: 

Ayu ryevnTtau Enpov, év 08 Tw Oupw 

o dappakos aydes ertaxis patiaBein. 
Blomfield ad Aesch. Prom. 981. expunges o in the second line, 
observing that Hipponax lengthens the penult of (apuaxos™. 





. 28 In Hipponax dappaxcs, “an expiatory victim” has the penult long. See 
fragm. 21. 44. But papyaxov “a remedy” appears to have the penult short. 


See fragm. 9. 


~ \ ‘ , ys + ‘ -~ 
éuol yap ovK €OwKas oUTE Tav yAatvav 
Oacetay, €v Yemmwye caprakov pi'yeus. 
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In the former verse perhaps we should read ev d€ ro Bwuw 
‘Satuther altar.” Compare Thucyd. I. 126. KaQeConevous dé 
Teves Kat emt Tav ceuvav Dewy ev Tois Bwmois ev TH TA Poog) 
Ove pyoavTo. 

Babrius seems to have occasionally admitted a spondee 
into the fifth foot; a variety of iambic metre called ischiorrho- 
gic, or disjointed, by the ancient grammarians”. This licence 
sometimes appears among the extant verses of Hipponax*; and 
out of the four scazons written by Theocritus as a supposed 
Inscription for the monument of Hipponax, two are of this 
form. Ananius, an ancient iambographer, is said to have 
made most use of this liberty”. In Babrius it can only be 
traced in the following verses. 1. Ap. Suid. in exacrorte. 

TwV ov Tpryav exactoO yn mev aknaly 
ETIANEV as evpicKke AevKavOiCoucas. 
2. Ap. Suid. in xvyxtas. 


e 9 > \ / sf) , 
0 0 ekAuvlEls TovwY TE KAViNnS Tacs 

\ i] , / ! 
TOV KYyKiay yaoKkovTa NaKTicas evyet. 


Here Bentley Dissert. on Aesop. §. 7. reads Kavias : if however 
we suppose Babrius to have used the Ionic form avin, the pe- 
nult would be short. 


3. Fab. vii. 4. tayvrrepov ce py meOervar THv miotwW. 


Welcker, p. 52. thinks that the words yedddvwv pdpuaxov fragm. 74. are the 
end of a choliambic. He, doubtless, meant to say the beginning. More pro- 
bably however they stood thus, Xediddvwv (6¢) pdppaxov.... Photius says of 
the word gapyakds, Lex. 1. p. 640. 2. Aisunos mpotepiatav aftot Tovvoua, aAN 
METS OVX EVpomev OUTW TOV THY XpHow. Whether this word was rightly ac- 
cented pappaxos OF pappakos, we suspect that Didymus was correct in con- 
sidering the penult as long; and the other account p. 640. 8. which Photius 
has borrowed from a different quarter, that Hipponax, being an Ionian, cor- 
rupted the Greek language, metres, and prosody, is, in our opinion, absurd. 
We suspect that Lysias and Demosthenes pronounced this word in the very 
same way as Hipponax. 

29 See the extract of a grammarian in Hermann El. Doct. Met. mu. 15. 

30 Hephestion, p. 16. cites fr. 34. ed. Welcker, as an instance. See also 
fragm. 1. 13. and 47. In fragm. 30. read d\qutetcovras.. In fragm. 44. Bah- 
Aovres év Yeywwve Kal pami{ovTes | Kpadyor Kal oxihAyow, woTep pappakov, per- 
haps wore pappaxov—Ibid. mada: yap avtots UWpoodéxovtar xdoxovtes | kpadas 
€XovTas, ws EXovor pappaxoi. Here rpocedéxovro seems preferable. 

31 Grammat. ubi sup. The verse, xoevoov Aeyer Wibeppos ws ovdév Tada, 
attributed by Athenzus to Ananius or Hipponax, is pial by the owner 


(Welcker Hipp. fragm. 25). 
Vor. L. No. 2. Oo 
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Here Mr Burges (Classical Journal, Vol. xxv. p. 370.) reads oé 
ay meOervar THv TaXVTTEpov miotw; but this collocation of 
the words is inadmissible. Compare Theocrit. Ep. xxt. 2. ei 
[Lev TovNpos, un TOTEPKEV To TUL LW. 


4. Ap. Suid. in yépavos. 


AtiBvoca yépavos, o € (al. nde) raws evanrné, 
‘xAwpyy act ‘BookovTo yelu“aTtos Toiny. 


The first verse is equally unmetrical whether we read o dé or 
noe, as the penult of raws is short. 

The object of the present article is, not to make a complete 
collection of the remains of Babrius, but simply to bring toge- 
ther those fables which are entire, or nearly entire, and can 
be restored with tolerable certainty to their original shape. 
All those fragments have been already noticed, which offered 
anything remarkable either with regard to the metre or dialect 
of Babrius; and as the single lines cited in the gramma- 
rians have been collected by Tyrwhitt and Schneider, and 
the detached verses which have been preserved untouched, 
few and far between, amidst the prose versions of the Aesopian 
fables, cannot be conveniently detached from the context, it has 
been thought unnecessary to reprint at length many barbarous 
prose fables for the sake of a few lines of Babrius which they 
contain, or to repeat unconnected remains of a poet who lived 
long after the classical age, and whose language is not therefore 
a matter of much interest. In the following collection all the 
various readings will be noticed, whence the reader will be able 
to judge how far the restoration proceeds on safe grounds; and 
with some few exceptions no very doubtful conjectures will be 
hazarded. 'The emendations of former critics which appeared 
worthy of notice will be mentioned: those obviously wrong, or 
utterly uncertain, will be passed over in silence. At the head 
of every fable are placed references to the works in which 
it has been edited. The following is a list of the collections 
which have already appeared: De Furia, Fabule Aesopicz. 
Lipsiz, 1810. The references to Tyrwhitt’s Dissertatio de 
Babrio are made to the reprint in this volume. Coray. MvOwp 
Atgwreiwy cuvarywyn. Paris, 1810. Schneider. Fabule Aeso- 
piz. Vratislavie, 1812. Berger. Babrii Fabularum Choliambi- 
carum Libri tres. Monachii, 1816. 
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Some fables of Babrius have likewise been edited by Bishop 
Blomfield in the Museum Criticum, Vol. 1, and by Mr. Burges 
in the Classical Journal, Vols. xxv. and xxv1. 


Fas. I. 


Tyrwhitt, p. 189. ed. Lips, ex ed. Ald. ii p. 90. 
Schneider, p. 122. Berger, p. 3. 


“Arypob Xerccov paxpov eCemwr On, 

evpeVv ny EN (LOLS eryxaquevyy vAats 

andov’ ofupavoy" " é ameO privet 

TOD ‘Irvy, cwpov EKTETOVTA TIS GpeEs. 

Xn meV yedrowy gyot, OAtary Coun, 5 
TT PWTOV Prem a6 TMLEPOV [ETQA Opaknv. 

anh edd és _arypor, Kal pos oikov avOpwrwv. 
ovoKIVOS ney Kal peda KAaTOUKIO ELS, 

omrou ryewpryors Kovyt Onypios agers. 

THY ny aur anowy og upwros iyuelpOn, 10 
"Ea me TET pas empevew QOLKNT OLS” 

oikos Oé mor Tas 4 TE wikis avOpwrwy 

vyunY Tadawv cuudopav avaprctet. 


Fas. II. 


Observ. Misc. Vol. X. p. 122. ex cod. Vossiano. Tyrwhitt, 
p. 188. Coray, p. 75. Schneider, p. 123. Berger, p. 6. 


Xemmovos wpa ovTov ek pvryou TUPI 

ewuye mupung, 0 v Gépous TETwperKet. 

rer Tie dé TOUTOV iKETEUTE Apwor rey 

douvat TL KAUTW TIS TPOPISs O7TWS Gien. 

Ti ovv eé7rotets, prot; Tw Oeper TOUT; 5 
Ovx éeoxohaCoy, adda dierédovy Sun, 

ryeAacas oo mupung, TOV O€ Tupov EVKNELOYs 
Xeumavos opyov, pyalv, et Oépous Noas. 


I. 1. paxpov] Scribebatur paxpav. cf. fab. v. 1. Qeois ’AméANwy EXeye paxpa 
Tokebwv. ib. é€eroTnOy Ald. correxit Tyrwhitt. 

4. THS wens Ald. tis Gwis Tyrwhitt. wens tuetur Dobree, Advers. I. p. 559. 

5. prrtatn Gwors Ald. . xatpous Tgpviaitte pirtatyn Cwwy Dobree l. c. 

6. peta Opaknv breviter dictum pro tiv év Opaxn suuqopav monet Schaeferus. 

IL. 4. «at ara cod. xavt@ Valckenaer. cf. Append. Phaed. Fab, Aesop. 28. 
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Fas. III. 


Tyrwhitt, p. 192. ex cod. Vossiano. Coray, p. 138. Schnei- 
der, p. 125. Berger, p. 6. 


KWYWy éeTiTTas KépaTL KauTUAW TavpoU, 

piKpov T emicxXwv, cime Ta’Ta BouPyoas, 

Ei cov Bapvyw tov Tévovta Kat KAWO, 

caBedorpr amtehOwy mroTamiats ev auryeipots. 

OO’ Ou [LENEL JLOL, pice, OUT é eay peivns 5 
OUT HAV améOns, ovo OT ADEs EYYVWKEL. 


FAR. LY: 


Tyrwhitt, p- 197. et 202. ex adversariis viri docti ignoti in 
cod. Harl. 3521. Coray, p. 235. Schneider, p. 122. Berger, 
p. on a burges,) Vol. xxy.sp- 2p: 


Zevs ev TiO ep Ta Xpnora mavTa ovdAeEas 
eOnnev avrov TWMATAS Tap avO pure. 
O 0 aKparys avOpwros, eidevar omevouy 


Tl ToT HV Ev QUT, Kat TO Tee KWHoaSs, 

oun ameOewv avTa 710s Oewv oikous, 5 
Kael meres Oa, TNS Te ys ave devryenv. 

youn © cpewvev EXTiss HV Kkarerdnoer 

Téley TO THLA ToITyapP éAmis avOpw rots 

LOVN GUVETTL, TOV meev'yorwv nas 

ayabov EKATTOV eyryuwmevy OwseL. 10 


II]. 1. éqitas xétmatit kaumiAw tavpos, 2 Kabedoouar 4 KatéA\Pw. 5. av 
péevns. 6. obre Ste Voss. que omnia correxit Tyrwhitt. In versu primo 
kpatl conjicit Dobree 1.c. Tyrwhitti tamen emendationem tres hujusce 
fabule versiones confirmant (Coray p. 138): quamquam xépatos penultimam 
producit in Babriano versu quiin Fab, 277. p. 181. ed. Coray. latet. Fabula 
ita orditur, A¢éovta pevywy Tavpos eionOev eis omnAatov. Tpayos O€ TovTOY Tots 


képacw é€a0er.. Hoc est, ut videtur, 
AévvTa Pevywv Tavpos avtpov eiaondOev, 
Tpayos 0€ TOUTOV Tots Képaciy éEwOer. 
IV. 6. cs 6& mutatum in tis te Harl. 
7. kateiinpev mutatum in xateAjpe Harl. Vocula ante Bafpiov in MS. 
quod ‘Tyrwhittus, aut qui in ejus usum codicem inspexit Musgravius, legere 
non potuit, videtur esse Versus. 
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Fas. V. 


Furia Fab. 351. ex cod. Vat. Coray, p. 366. Schneider, 
p. 125. Berger, p. 12. Blomfield, Mus. Crit. Vol. 1. p. 411. 


Burges, Vol. xxv. p. 366. 


Oecors AzroA\wv eNerye pakpa Tokevwr, 

Our a w Sado. Tis wREtov ovde TokevVoat. 

O Zele dé matov npioa.ve Two DoiBws 

Epps 0 éoeuev “‘Apeos ev Kuyy KAN pous. 

haxwv 6é Poros Kau Ta roka KuKwoas 5 
To [3édos Exntev EvTos Eomepov Ky] TOU. 

‘O Zevs d€ draBas TavTo MET Pov, eit éoTn. 

Kal 7rov Baro, yal, dyow, ovx exw Ywpar;. 

Tokouv ve vikyvy édaBe mycde Tokevcas. 


Fas. VI. 


Furia Fab. 355. ex cod. Vat. Coray, p. 265. Schneider, 
p- 116. Berger, p. 12. Blomfield, ib. p. 411. Burges, Vol. 


O05 (ob We 


ro A ; 
Tadjv dodw tis cvAd\aBov Te Kal dyoas 
5) A / ‘ Ay , » > , 
emviye Badtdhwv voaTwy ev ayyetw. 
~ ? iy e , 
THs © ovv Aeryouons, Qs Kaxyv Yapw Tivets 
© b) , ro Fond , 
wy whedovv, Onpwoa wis TE Kai cavpas, 
bd 14 
Emmaprupo COL, pict ahha Kai Tacas 5 
emyeryes opvers, mavra 0 oikov npymous, 
Kpe@y avewryas aytyos’ wore TeOvnket, 


PraWaca paddov NTE p wpernoaca. 


V.2. BadrAn, ToEcioe: Vat. Bardo, ToEeboor Coray. Baddor, Toevoar Schneider. 


et Blomfield. 
5. poiBos Td TéEov éxxuk\woas Vat. Emendaverunt Buttmannus et Blom- 


fieldius. 

7. pétpov éotyn Vat. cir éorn Buttmann. ciotijKer Blomfield. 

8. aov yap Baddow’ av pyolvy Burges. é\aBev py Toé. Vat. Correxit Buttmann. 

VI. 2. Barrwv pro Bad\rAwy (Baroy Vat.) malebat Buttmannus, qui tdarwv 
év dyyeiw pro vddtwy cuvexeia incerta conjectura reposuit. 

3. 6& Vat. & otv Butimann. 

7. kpewy T avewyes Buttmann. teOvnEn Vat. 

8. Brtarrotcn—aperoica Vat. wedovo’ ruas Niebuhrius ap. Schneid. 


Blomfieldii emendationem recepi. 
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Fas. VII. 


_ Furia Fab. 358. ex cod. Vat. Coray, p. 266. Schneider, 
p. 116. Berger, p. 13. Blomfield, M.C. p. 412. Burges, Vol. 
XXV. p. 370. 

Aeovrt Tpoomrds: aeTos [cor | eCyret 

_Kowwves eivat * Yo Aewv, Ti xwAdvers 

mpos avTov eimev’ aA evexupa [uot] dwoers 
TayuTTEpov oe uy peOcivar THY wioTW* 

Tws yao dilw cor py pévovTe TicTEvaw ; 5 


Fas. VIII. 


Furia Fab. 360, ex. cod. Vat. Coray, p. 267. Schneider, 
p- 117. Berger, p.13. Blomfield, M.C. p. 412. Burges, Vol. 
XXV. p. 370. 


Avkos tis adpos év dAuKots eryevvyOn, 

Aeovra 0” auTov eovopacay 0 0 ayvopwr 

THY dotay ouK mveryKes TOV Oe oumpudwy 
anvTocTaTyoas Tous N€ovow wider 

Kepow ny CTOKOTTOUT A, My ppevobeiny, 5 
en, TOG OvT OV ws ov voy erupwOns. 

av yap [ws] adyOws ev AvKos Eewv Haiver, 


> iy / 
cis O av NeovTwY GvyKpioLW NUKOs daiveL. 


Fas. IX. 


Furia Fab. 363. ex cod. Vat. Coray, p. 410. cf. p: 237. 
Schneider, p. 117. Berger, p. 15. Blomfield, M.C. p. 412. Bur- 


ges, Vol. xxvil. p. 24. 
> > - t 
News wot avrois avopacw BvOicbeions, 
’ 9 7 \ \ 
LOWY TIS aoLKwsS eAerye Tous Oeouvs Kpive~ 


VII. 1. wore inseruit Coray. 
3. évéxupov dwoeis Vat. évéxupov oty dwoers Buttmann. évéxvpov pot dwaets 
Blomfield. evéxvpa y’ otv duces Burges. 


VIII. 1. évevi6 Vat. 
2. avtov éxdvec Vat. absrov tis éxarder Buttmann. airov émexddovuv Berger. 


avrov éxahecav Blomfield. et Burges. quod versum perimit. 

5. wn ’kppevwOeinvy Berger. 

7. ob yao ddnPws év Aixots Vat. od ydp aAnOas pév ev AVKots Blomfield. 
quod tamen spondeum in secundam sedem infert, ob yap ws ddnfas év Néxors 
Buttmann. 

IX. 1. vess wore civ airois Vat. Correxit Coray. 

2. Ita cod. Bodl. ap. Tyrwhitt. p. 172. adtxous—xpivwy Vat. 
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eer ‘ > a , , ; 
evos yap aceous éuBeBnkoros AoW, 
\ nn ’ 
To\Nov’s GUY avTM unoev aitiovs Ovyckey. 
assy e ~ , = : 
kat TavO opov déryovTos, oia cuuPaiver 5 
A a) ’ \ 5) \ > l 
ToAAwy em avTov ecuos nOe pvppnKwy 
of ’ 
oT EVOWD ayvas Tas muplvas ATOT PW ELV. 
e > e \ oe } \ / \ , 
up evos ce dnyOeis cuvemaTyoe ToVsS mavTas. 
e ~ > ~ e 
Eouns 0 émistas, TM TE pac TAlwy, 
ya) cd ’ Sete \ \ € a 
Eir ov« ave€ea, Pyoi, Tovs Geovs vuwv 10 
> \ e > ; 
elvat OlkKacTas, olo0s ef ov MUPLNKWY. 


UAB LN 


Furia Fab. 364. ex cod. Vat. Coray, p. 411. Schneider, 

p- 117. Berger, p. 10. Burges, Vol. xxv. p. 365. (cf. Coray, 
fab. 365. p. 237). 

‘Odouropwv épyuia tis avOpwrros 

| eoTwoay evpe anv AdnQevav povny, 

Kat you QuT ns Tiva o¢ aitiav, ceuvy, 

qoAets adewwa THY Epnutay vaiers ; 

n © evOUs eirre 10s tao 4 Babvyvwpwr, 5 

6Tt TO Taha péev Tap oAiryouow yy revcos, 

vuvl O€ TaVTAS efeAnrvO eis Ovntous. 

ei 0 éoTW elmetv, Kal KAvew PBeBovrAnoaL, 

o vuy Bios movnpos éotw avOpwrwr. 


3. éuBeBnxdros, treiw Vat. éuBeBnxotos To Tow Coray. éuB.7oiw Schneider. 
4. undeves aitriovs Vat. Correxit Coray. | 
6. iz’ aitov Burges. 
7. tds dxvas Vat. Transposuit Schneider. 
8. cuverrate: Vat. cvverratnoe Bodl. 
10. civ’ obv Kav é€4 Vat. elra ovx dvéxers Bodl. Unde emendavit Coray. 
X. 1. ddoiropav dvOpwiros eis épnurav Vat. Correxit Blomfield. Mus. Crit. 
Vol. 1. p: 413. 
2. In hoc versu metrum leni conjectura restitui nequit. Excidisse aliquid 
ex alia versione colligi fortasse potest. 
3. ov iv aitiav Vat. ceuvyi pro yiva: Bergero debetur. item in v. 4. adders 
pro thv wodw. 
5. mpos Tad’ elev Vat. 
6. bre woTé tap’ ddéiyo.ow Vat. Str Tots Waar Kalpots wap or{Kyous Hv TO 
Wevdos versio cod. Bodl. 
7. vov eis mwavras Bpotovs édjduvbe Wetdos Vat. viv dé eis awavTas av0pwrous 
éortiv Bodl. Versus 6 et 7 valde incerti sunt. 
8. BeBotAnoa kdvew Vat. Transposuit Schneider. 
9. 5 vuv tovnpos Bios Vat. Bios movnpos Schn. Bios kaxoros Berger. Totam 
fabulam, que multis in locis certo restitui nequit, politicis versibus scriptam 
statuit Burges. 
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Fap oer, 


Furia Fab. 367. ex cod. Vat. Coray, p. 371. 
Schneider, p. 119. Berger, p. 16. 


"Ovo TIS etpepe Ka Kuviovoy wpatov. 
0 0 ovos ev aun Tapa parvaise SET MWTNS 
eT purye Kpibas, XOpTor, WOTED eiwOen. 
nv Oe yap tev KUVLOLOVs evpvOuws TaLCov, 
TOV deamoTny TE TTOLKLAWS TEPLOKat pov. 
EKELVOS © aUTO KaTeYwv €v Tos KOATFOLS. 
0 © Ovos mev ael vUKTA magay mrnOev 
Tupov pidns Anpntpos; nME pas Co nryev 
vAnv ap vous, €& arypou 4 dgov xpeia. 
onx Deis Oe Cup Kal TEpLo gov oLmeneas, 
Taon Dewpery ey aBp ory TOV CKULVOV, 
parvys oveins Secimeh Kal Kadous pneas 
€s péocov avArys nADev, pet pa eeu, 
caivev 0 émoa kal Pédov TEPLOKALPELV 


\ \ , ? / \ , 
THY (LEV TpameCav ES pecoV Barov OXaccev, 


e/ ot ’ \ ’ n \ , 
aTavTa evOus nAolyoe TA oKEVy. 
O A ’ ’ \ > O , , 
elmvouvta 0 evOus nrAGE dEaroTNHY KPovTw), 
, > / , , \ , 
ywToL Eemeufsas. ET YaTOU 6€ KLvouvoU 
/ ? / of e > 

PeparrovTes éy pero Eqwaav, ws Eloor, 


cf. 137. 


Burges, Vol. xxvil. p. 25. 


10 


15 


A J 
i Kpavetaus oe Kopuvais adXos aAd\AoGev KPOveVv 20 


»f c NA aTaIN e/ Jd Ocn 
EKTELVOV. WS OE KAUTOS VOTAT elemvel, 


XJ. 1. Ajrov (ait Coraius) éte 6 pvbos cuvéorynkev éx ywriauBwv, ovdév Tt 
axéoov THs BaBptavys Kopweias dtrodEedvTWY, OVS akomos OLlackevacTHs, } avTLYpa- 
evs, els weVov Adyou oyna ouvexee, Kal ovvélNacev wWoTrep O puOEvOpeEvos vos 
Ta CKEUN. 

ib. wavy wpoatov Vat. wdvu omisit Berger. 

2. kal iv év abd\q Tapa patvas Vat. 


Kuvio.ov 6&é xapiev ov Vat. 

6 6€ ye évos THY pév viKTa ayOwy Vat. 
vAnv nyev Vat. 

aypov © Vat. dypov @ Berger. 

. daxSels Vat. Correxit Berger. 

. oxipvov Oewpwv év aBpdtnte macy Vat. Secutus sum Burgesium. 
decpovs Vat. deoua Burges. 

és écov Vat. és to pécov Burges. 
Oradcev Vat. 

ws eidov eodwoav Vat. Correxit Berger. 
. Kal abros et éxarveev Vat. cf. Append. Phedr. Fab. Aesop. 10. 
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‘Ethyy, édeLev, oia Yon Me, ducdaipwv. 
Heme ae. Tap oUpEcwW oVUK EéTTONEVOMNV; 
Baim S o pedrcos Kumi Tapicoumny ; 


Fas. XII. 


Furia Fab. 368. ex cod. Vat. Coray, p. 268. Schneider, 
p. 118; | Berger, pxi7. ~ Burees, Vol. xxvil. p. 26. 


"Ovos Ts avafaas Eis TO dame Kae macy 
TOV KE PajLov €O\a* Kal Tis avToV avOpwrwy 
emopaney KATHY E> TP RS2N7 TAD. 

0.0 ovos 70S auToVv os TO yer oy REY XEY> 
Kai nv miOnkos exQes, eime, Kal Tpwnyy 
eTepTev ULAS AUTO TOUTO ToLNCASs. 


wr 


Fas. XIII. 


Furia Fab. 369. ex cod. Vat. Coray, p. 269. Schneider, 
p- 120. Berger, p.17. Burges, Vol. xxvii. p. 26. 


OpuboOnpoe idos emi Bev [e€ lacyngs 

meddovre Ovupav Kal ceive dermunjaew. 

0 0€ Kw Pos ei yev ovoev’ ov yap nrypeuKet. 

Spungev ovy meporKa mouthov vow, 

ov mucpwscas eixev eus TO Onpevew. 5 
0 0 avuTOY ovUTwS KETEVE [Ly KT EWA, 

[Neyer], To Yorrov outum Ti Tomoes, 

drav KUUnyns 3 Tis oe col ovvabpoicet 

evwTrov aryedy opvewy prarrn row 5 

TiVOS peAweon 10S [rov] N'XOv UTVOTELS 5 10 
agyke TOV TE POLKa, Kal ryevenTny 

adexTopickoy cvdd\aPerv eouvdnOyn. 


XII. 4. tov vetov Vat. to vetov Burges. 

5. Kal pnv 6 wiOyxos xbes Vat. Articulum expunxit Buttmann. 

XIII. 1. atg@vns Vat. éEaipvns Schneider. 

4. wpunoe O& mwépdixa Vat. & otv mépdixa Schneider. 

7. \éywv supplevit Coray. 

9, evwraev Vat. Correxit Schneider. Vid, Porson. ad Eur. Med. 1363. 
10. tov supplevit Coray, et in proximo versu pro yevyytiv, quod habet 

Vat. yevernrnv conjecit. 

12. 4BovrAy4On Vat. Correxit Schneider. 


Won. L. INO. 2. P p 
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0 0 ék TéTAV POU Kharyyous eime, pwvycas, 

MoOev panoer mOocov Eis EW NeEtTrEL, 

TOV wpouavee amToNécas pe; Tas tyywoe 15 
TOT evvuxever Xpusor of os Qpiwy ; 

Eprywv d€ tis ce m peeve avaLyncet, 

ore Spoowons Tapoos éoTwW opviBur 5 

kaKeivos eimev, OicOa ypnoipovs wpas’ 


Ouws 6 det axelv, iva diros Tt Seumuyon. 20 


Fas. XIV. 


Furia Fab. 374. ex cod. Vat. Coray, p. 271. Schneider, 
p. 123. Berger, p.19. Burges, Vol. xxvii. p. 28. 


+ [lAecados Svomat 7 oa ev o7mopou wpns 
Kal TIS yewpryos Tupov eis veov ometoas 
eduAaocev ETTWS*’ KL yap ak puTov aTAnOeL 
meAav koAowwy €Ovos nOe cuopuven, 


Wapes T OpuKT aL TTEPUAT OV apoupaiwy. 5 
TO O nohouber apevdovny & EY@v Kothyv 

rawdionos . ou o¢ Wapes €éK guvnOetas 

mcovov, el THY opevdovny TOT NTH KEL 

kat mplv Baretv edevyov. evpev ouv TEXYNY 


13. 6 8 éx Tov téyous KAayyry etre mwvycas Vat. Quod in textu legitur 
citat Suidas in wéravpa, nisi quod Bojcas pro pwvycas habet. 

14. “Tonicum est méccov: neque satis bene Grecum wécov in tali loco: 
debuit esse adorov, teste Suid. awécros: ubi citatur mdéorov éros et woory 
wpa.” Burges. 

15. cov wpopabyy amodécas Tus yuoon Vat. Tov woovopov Bicas me Suidas. 
Quod dedi conjecit Schneiderus, qui in v. 14 pabijce: pro pabijoers correxit. 

18. ore dy dpocwdns Burges. 

19. oidas Vat. oicba Burges. 

20. duws dé det cxetv Ti dermvyjoer Vat. duws oé det p’ EdEtv oe, Oetmva Tofoels 


Burges. 


XIV. 2. kati tis yewpyos mupov eis vedv omeipas piaccev éEorws Suidas in 
veds. Kai TLs yewpyos év KAnpw Tupovs omeipas épiAaTTev Eotws Vat. Hinc eis 
vedv mupovs omeipas dedit Schneiderus; male: nam 7vupés primam producit. 

5. Kal Wapes dptxrar Vat. Correxit Burges. Wapas et xodovods conjunxit 
Homerus, Il. 1. 761. P. 755. 

8. idvxer Vat. nryxec Buttmann. 

9. eipe dé réxvyv Vat. etpe on réyvnv Schn, etpev otv réxvnv Berger. 
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€ 


7) ryewpryos addy, TOV Te matoa povncas 10 
eoloacKev’ W Tals xen yap opvewy msds 

copay Ood@oat ray ppev nvik av Tolvup 

eMOwow [oo |, éyw mev APTOV aiTHaw, 

av 0 ov Tov apTor, opevoovny O¢ moe dwoets. 

ou apes mdOov, KGVELOVTO THY Kwpav ° 15 
00 a PTOV aLTEl, Kabamep cixe ouvOncny 

oL ee edeuryov * TO 0 0 0 Tas iOwy myn 

THY opevoovny EOwWKEV" O O€ ‘y ryépwv pivas 

Tov Mev TO Beeryua, Tov 0 eTuWe THY KVNILNY, 
eTEpov TOV comoy ” oO egeuryov ek Xepas. 20 
YE pavor TUUNVT OY, Kal TO oupapv NpwTW, 

KL TIS koNotos ETE, Dever avO pwmeoy 

ryévos movynpov, ada Mev’ pos adnhous 


9 of 


Aare maQovTwv, adrdra 6 eprya TOLOUYTWD.- 


Fas. XV. 


Furia Fab. 378. ex cod. Vat. Coray, p. 273. Schneider, 


p. 121. Berger, p. 27. Blomfield, p. 413. Burges, Vol. xxvu1. 
p. 30. 


Tevynue ppvvou TWETATHTE Pous TiVOY * 

edBovca © avToa, ov raphy yop, n aarp 

mapa TOV adehpov Tou ToT nv eme NTEL- 

TeOvnxe, MATE, apTios Tpo THs wpas. 

nr Oev TaYtTTOV TETPaTOUY, UG) ov KELTAL 5 


10. tore maida Vat. Correxit Coray. 
12. copay onrtwoar pirovs Vat. Quod dedi, Burgesio debetur. 
13. EhOwowv, éyw Vat. 
15. cat vépovto Vat. xdvénovro Burges. cf. Babrius ap. Suid. in aupivw. 
yépavor yewpyots KaTevé“ovTo THY Xwpav 
EOTAPMEVYNY VEWOTL Tupivw oLTW. 
6. Malim 6 © dptov ityo’, womep elye cuyOjKy. 
17 et 20. épevyov pro épvyov bis dedit Schneider. xwpns Vat. 
18. eédwkev pro dédwxev Coray. 
20. tov 0’ ad roy pov Burges. 
XV. 1. ppivov yévvnna Vat. Transposuit Blomfield. 
: 4. réOvynKke MnTEp éLTrov apTL po THS Was. Vat. Secutus sum Blomfeldium, 
qui 7é0vnKev elroy dptiws etiam legi posse monet. 
5. ade ydp waxiorov Vat. particulam expunxit Schneider. qui pro pc- 
ANayxOeis malit waraxOeis. : 
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Knrn wahay Geis. 7 dé Ppvvos POT as 

puago equT mY, El ToTOUT Ov nv oryKyy 

TO Coov 5 ot oe, Ilave, mn TOLOU, BYTED, 

Qaccov ceavTyv, €iTrov, éK mecou pyneets, 

Hy THY EkEelVOV TLOTNTA MILNOEL. iG 


AB! yoxvele 


Furia Fab. 379. ex cod. Vat. Coray, p. 273. Schneider, 
p. 121. Berger, p. 25. Blomfield, p. 414. Burges, Vol. xxvit. 


p- 30. 


Xapadptos 7 nV TIS, EV xron VEOTTEUWY, 
Tw |Te| kopvdahyy TOS Tov opOpov avracwy ° 
Kal Tatoas ELE, Aniov Kown Operas, 
hopwvras 07 Kal WTEPOLTLW aK Matous. 
0 oe TNS apoupas O€COTOT IS, ETOTTEVWY 5 
uth [non] ro Gepos, eime, Nov wpa 
TdvTas Kadew me Tos Pidrous, Ww apyow. 
kat TIS Xapacpiov TWV Aopnpopwr Tatowr 
NKOUGEY AVTOV, TH TE mar pt pyvuet, 
oKomety KeAEVWY Tov opeas peTaoT yo et. | 10 
o © eimev, Ovrw KAaLpOs ert Tov devryew* 
os TOUS gpirors memowWev ovK aryav Oo Tevoel. 
ws 0 avOs cbr, mtou Oo ur axtivev 
on péovra TOV oTaxw Gewpyoas, 
uso Oov lev aunTnpaw avptov Tepveu, 15 
pucOov o6 Tact dparymatno pots Owoeey 


8. wave pro tavou Blomfield. 
10. miotTntTa pro moidtnTa Coray. 


XVI. 2. ve inseruit Blomfield. 

3, 4. Ita Suidas in Adqos. etxe omittit, kduais pro Kdun, et mrepiow pro 
arepotow exhibet Vat. 

6. avOnpov ov ro Bépos et wpn Vat. Correxit Blomfield. 

7. Notandum ¢pav priore producta. Vide Heyn. ad Il. w. 165. Vol. vin. 
p. 625. 

8. Aopopéspuv Vat. Aopnpdpwv Blomfield. quem vide Gloss. ad Aesch. 
Theb. 415. 

15. dujtopaw Vat. éuntipow Blomfield. 

16. dpaypatopopors Vat. épaynarypdpos Schneider. et Blomfield. 
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of ny > ’ J 
EANEYVE, YAPACPLOS EiTE VHTLOLS OUTWS, 
aA 9 ’ od A ) A 
Nuv ectw wpa, TALOES, adAayou devryew, 
ee +=?9 , \ e ~ b 
OT avToS avTw, Kou didotot TIO TEVEL. 


Fas. XVII. 


Tyrwhitt, p.188. Coray, p. 81. Schneider, p.134. Berger, 
p: 7. Burges, Vol. xxv. p. 28. 


Auxos mapnet TPLYXOV, evOev exkuas 
apvetos avTov ehervye Tohda Bracdpriuer 
KAKELVOS ElTe, TAS oLlatyovas Tpiwy, 

°Q. ray, 0 Tomos pe AoLdoper* GU py KAVXO. 


Fas. XVIII. 
Tyrwhitt, p. 191. Coray, p. 94. 348. Berger, p. 35. 


> 


[ Borpuy TETELPOV OVT €m% aumedou Kepow 

idovoa TaAVvTN ouhafetv emeparo. | 

ws 0 OvK epucverr’, GAN Exapuve TOWOA, 

oUOeY kpemaorns oxXovTa m)evov aiwpas, 

mapyOev, ouTW Povxohovca THY uwqy, 5 
"Oudak o Borpus, ov TETELPOS, WS NV. 


17. deve ele xapddpios macr vyTios o'Tws Vat. Emendavit Blomfield. 

18. dvtws Twaides éx Térwv Suidas in duav, qui hunc et proximum versum 
citat. don Vat. , 

19. 7 a’tés dua Suidas: vide sup. v. 7. iro Vat. 

XVII. 1. Duos primos versus servavit Suidas in tpiyxos et tertium in mpiwv. 
Ultimus in codice Bodleiano extat, nisi quod 6 rav in initio addidit Tyrwhitt. 
avrtos 6 Tomos Burges... tpryxds* Terxiov. orepavyn. Tepippaypa. TWepLBOAn. TeEpL- 
-retxioue Suidas ex Schol. ad Plat. Rep. p. 534. 

XVIII. 1. 2. Hi versus post Bergerum ex variis fabule Babriane versioni- 
bus conficti. 

3—5. A Suida in aiwpa servati, qui aiwpa per twos, érapois explicat, 
p- 654. ed. Kuster. De voce Bovxodw vide Blomfield. Gloss. ad Aesch Agam. 
652. cujus exemplis adde Aristoph. Vesp. 10. ubi colo, veneror, significat. 
Similiter Babrius ap.’Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 153. et Suid. in BovxoAnpa. yaarws 
éyn Te BovKdAnpa THs Ads, ’Avebnke TolxLos Toikitas ypadas (aww. 

6. Citat Etymol. M. in 6udaé, ubi dupak, 6 py méemetpos BdoTpus. Phavorin. 
Excerpt. ap. Dindorf. Gram. Gr. Vol. 1. p. 350. 33. aémreipos Botpus 6 dAKpatos, 
oiov oupat 6 BoTpus, ov TWémeEtpos. Pro a\xpatos leg. BaBpros. cf. Phaedr. tv. 3. 
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Faz. XIX. 
Coray, p. 107. (cf. p. 360). 


Aapants aryumvagros Povy apor piuvra éradaviCe Tov 
4 
KOTOU, AEryouca, ® moca Kapvers Kal TadaLTwpELs. O o€ 
~ 5] / / > \ ? 
Bovs eéciya Kal tTyHv avrAaKka Ereuvev. EEL O€ OF arypoTat 
~ a of , e \ / a“ 9 \ 3 
Tos Oeois nOcdov Ovew, o pev yepwv Bovs amroCevyOeis eis 
b] \ ~ 
vouyny ameAvOn, 0 oe moaxXos TKO eiAKeTO ETL TO TVOHVAL. 
o 6¢€ Bovs eitev avto, Eis rovTo wy Kauvov eTnpnOns, Kat 
gov Tov TpaynAov paxalpa Kal ovyt Curyos Tpivver. 


Quze fabula post. Bergerum, p. 41. ita partim restitui potest. 


‘Apotpiavta Body dauadis aryuuvacTos 
Tandas, edwrvei, nox Pov oiov OTAEvELS. 
+ 0 6€ PBovs eqtya, ‘Kal THY avXaKa ETEmveEV. 
aryporat © emet Ocorow 0eXov Oveuv, 
O mev YEpev ous eis vounv amroCevx Beis 5 
ann rde, moa Xos ny ether els oayyy cxolvw, 
0 0€ Pous 10s aurov PWR Ke 
Ei TovTo, Pyoi, un Tovey etnpnOns, 
uaxaipa cov Tpaxnrov, ov Cures, Tpier. 


Fas. XX. 
Tyrwhitt, p. 21. 


‘O Zeus TAS Tov avOparmey au“apT tas ey OTT PAaKoLS TOV 
‘Epuay dpise ypapeny, reat ELS KtSwreov arorBevat ™Anatov 
AUTO, omrws eKdoTOu Tas olKas ava pagon. ouryKEXUHEvCOY 
de TOV ooT paKewy €m@ adAnAols, TO mev Bpdcxov TO 0€ TaxXuov 
éumimrer eis Tas Tov Autos Yeipas, €l ToTE KAaNWS KpivolTo. 


Furia. Fab. 365. 


oo pak ypapovra Tov Eppny amapTias exehevoev o 
Zeus ers terra owpevew, w epavioas EKaoTOU TAS oucas 
avar pagan. TWV oor paKay oe eX ypeveny adArjors, TO ney 
pastor TO 0€ TaXLOV eMTimreL eis Tou Aws ras xetpas, et 
ToT evOvvol. TwWY oUV Trovypwv ov mpoonke Bavuacer, av 
Odocov avikwy TIS owe KaKes T pagan. 


XIX. 2. Citat Suidas in érAos. Cf. Avian. fab. 36. 
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Ex his versionibus, maximam Babriane fabule partem ita 
restituit Schneiderus, p..133. (Cf. Burges, Vol. xxv. p. 24.) 


e 


OmTws EKaTTOY Tas CLKas avam pacon: 

TOV OTTPAKWY Oe KeYUMEVOY ém adAndas, 
TO pév Bpdciov TO, dé TaXLov éurimTer 
ets tou Aus ras yerpas, e¢ mot evOvvor. 
TeV ow Tovypwv ov Tpoonke Oavpacew 
av Oaccov adiucwy oe Tis KaKws Tpacon. 


Fas. X XI. 
Tyrwhitt, p. 194. Coray, p. 158. Schneider, p. 126. 


T'adrous aryupraus eis TO Kowov érpabn 

ovos TLS, OUK evmoprpos ava duo daipov, 

OoTLS pepo TTWYOLTL KGL mavoupry oir 

TELUS AKOS ons” Te, Kal KaKnY TEXYNV. 

ourot de KUKAW Tacay €€ eBous Keopny 5 
TEPLOVTES dreryou Tis yap ary poikwy 

OUK oloEv “Arty NeuKor, Ws emnpandn ; 

Tis OUK aTapyas 0G Tr piwy Te Kal olTwWY 

ayve pepwv Ciowot TuuTravm Peins ; 


XXI. Hujus fragmenti versus 1. 2. et 5—9. servavit Tzetzes Chiliad. xi. 
264. Tertius et quartus debentur Nat. Com. Myth. 1x. 5. 


3. pépn edd. pépor Schneider. 


6. wepudvtes vulg. “In Babrio mirum est dedisse Tyrwhittum, zrepridvtes 
é\éyovto' tis yap aypoixwy, ex interpolatione vel Nat. Comitis, vel Bentleii 
Diss. Aesop. p. 145. &eyov Tzetzes xin. 269.” Dobrzus ad Porson. Aristo- 
phanica, p. (135). Hiatum notavi. 


Exiguam tantum fabule Babriane partem esse servatam versionis pedestris 
comparatio ostendit. Coray, p. 158. 

unvayvptar dvov €XovTes TOUTW ciwlecav Ta cKEdyn EmiTLbeVvTES OdoLTOpEtY. Kal 
6 mote admo8avovTos av’tov Wo KoToU, ExdeipavTes adToV Ex TOU déppaTos TIp- 
Tava KaTeckevacav, Kal ToUTOLS EXpwYTO. ETEpwY OG avTOTS PMHVayUPTwY aTavTH- 
cavtwy, kal wuvOavopevwy aiTwy tov av ein O dvos, Epacay TEbvHnKEevar pev adTor, 
wAnyas 6€ TOTavTas NauBavew boas ovde Cav twéuewev, Kadem breviter dedit 
Phaedrus tv. 1. 
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Fas. XXII. 


Tyrwhitt, p. 163. Coray, p. 226. Schneider, p. 127. Ber- 
ger, p. 11. Burges, Vol. xxv. p. 366. 


Pawo zou Hnyiov Béaaus eyivovTo’ TayTa dé Ta Coa 
€Xxaupov éml TovTW nryadovTo dé Kal Barpaxor eis dé 
TOUTWY elmev, Q pepo, eis TL aryadreaOe ; ei “yap povos 
wv o “HAwos racav tdynv aro€npaive, et yymas OMLoLov aUTM 


b) / / 
ryevynon; Ti ov maQwpev Kakov 3 


e e e ° e \ 

Ultimam fabule Babrianz partem servavit Suidas in aay 
et avyvas, versus tamen sine auctoris nomine afferens. 
¢€ 3 > , ~~ b ~ 
0 0 eime kAavoas pivos, Ovxt maiavos 
~ 3 b ] \ € ~ a be \ , 

TAUT €OTL YUL PpovTi os 0€ Kal AUT NS. 

’ 4 , ~ , ~ > 

El yap povos vuv NBada wacav avaivet, 

\ / ~ a e/ 

Ti un TAaQwWKNEV THY KAaKwY, OTAY ynuas 

e € ~ 

OMmoLov aUTW qawtov Tt ryevynon 3 


Cf. Phaedr. 1. 6. 


To the Tonisms of Babrius mentioned in pp. 286, 287, 
may be added povvos in the verses cited by Suidas in a@rod- 
uot, and xepate with the penult short, in Fab. 111. 1. 


Fab. x1. 20. Kpovewy | maiwy Berger. cf. x11. 3. ETL pamov 
KaTnye, To EVM Tatwy. 
Fab. xviit. 6. In the Excerpt of Phavorinus, for adxuatos 


read axuatos. 
The following verses may be added to the fragments of 
Babrius from the recently published Anecdota of Boissonade. 
Ap. Georgid. Gnomol. Vol. 1. p. 9. 
avucers Te Teor padrov 4 Bia mpaTTov. 
Ib. p. 48. 


KpeLT TOV TO ppovritew a avaryKaiwy \ PELWVs 
TO ait TepWeot Kat Kwpots. 


Boissonade corrects 7 TO mpocéxew vouv TEperiv TE Kat 
, \ \ , v7 \ , P 
KWMos, OF 4 TO Tpoclaoyew TEepbeow TE Kat KwWpOLS. er- 

haps we should read 4 vouv mpocioxerv. 


G. C. 1. 
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Tuere is no branch of our literature connected with the 
study of the ancients and their works, on which an Englishman 
has reason to look with more pride and pleasure than the 
labours of our learned travellers. When we consider their ex- 
tent and variety, we are undoubtedly led in the first place to 
congratulate ourselves on that noble instinct with which nature 
has gifted us beyond all European nations, by which so many 
of our countrymen are impelled to quit their native land 
without any other object than that of seeing foreign parts, 
and through which so few of those who are kept at home ever 
spend many months together in the same place: a happy ele- 
ment in our national character, without which it is probable 
that neither the spirit of commerce nor that of science would 
have found the instruments necessary for achieving their most 
useful discoveries. If it sometimes shews itself in shapes that 
expose us to the ridicule of foreigners, we have wherewithal 
abundantly to console ourselves, in the reflexion that it is still 
the same impulse which when better directed has produced so 
much of what we most glory in. But in the researches 
by which English travellers have enlarged our knowledge of 
ancient, especially Greek geography, every thing conspires 
to heighten our thankfulness for this kind boon of nature. 
There we see the same spring working; but its action is 
subservient to the highest ends, and is crowned with the best 
effects. And we have not only to rejoice in the advantages, 
great and manifold as they are, accruing to us from the valu- 
able works that have adorned and that still continue to enrich 
this department of our literature—ain the new light poured 
upon so many dark corners of ancient poetry and history— 
in the vivid pictures which shape so many vague dreams that 
have delighted the imagination of the youthful student, into 
sober and definite yet not less beautiful realities. It is in 
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itself cheering to see so many active minds, with their com- 
bined as well as individual energies, employed in this field of 
inquiry, where the indulgence of a liberal curiosity holds the 
lowest place among the rewards of labour, and where no merce- 
nary or frivolous motive tarnishes its honour. It is a hopeful 
sign for those who take an interest in the cultivation of classical 
learning, that the charm has lost none of its force which draws 
our pilgrims to the shores of Greece, not as idle wanderers 
but as well-furnished, thoughtful and patient explorers of 
undiscovered tracks and buried treasures. And there is yet 
another point of view in which we may find reason to exult | 
as well as to rejoice in the fruit we gather from their toil. 
The best qualities we boast of in our national character, 
earnestness, diligence, simplicity and honesty, were never more 
conspicuous than in the prosecution of those researches. 
Though all our travellers are of course not equally eminent 
in talents, learning and industry, and therefore their contri- 
butions to the common stock are not all equally valuable, still 
all have the merit of relating what they have seen with as 
much accuracy as their memory, attention, judgement, and 
knowledge enabled them to do. None have disgraced the 
English name by barefaced impostures, or betrayed the 
interests of literature by fraudulent pretensions. Wherever 
else an Englishman may sometimes feel ashamed of his birth, 
in Greece at least he must thank God that he is the country- 
man of Gell and Leake and Dodwell, and not of Fourmont 
and Pouqueville. 

These reflexions were naturally suggested By the work, 
the title of which stands at the head of this article; and 
though they are not immediately connected with the subject 
to be discussed in the following pages, they seemed to be 
sufficiently both in place and season to be uttered. The 
English have surpast not only every other nation, but all 
others put together in the services they have rendered to the 
study of ancient Greek geography. Next to them in number 
come the French travellers, separated however from them by 
an immeasurable distance in the value of their labours. This 
vast difference has not, it may be supposed, been owing to 
the want of enterprizing spirit or of sagacity or quickness of 
observation on the part of our neighbours, but to a deficiency 
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in one or other, or in both, of two requisites still more im- 
portant for a traveller; in the necessary stores of previous 
information relating to the country visited, and in due com- 
mand over the inventive faculty, or a love of truth strong 
enough to overpower the temptations of vanity. Unfortu- 
nately the latter defect has not been confined to the two fla- 
grant instances already mentioned, and the opposite qualities 
have never yet been so conspicuously united in any of the 
French travellers in Greece, as was to be wished both for 
the sake of letters, and that the credit of the nation might 
be redeemed from the reproach cast upon it by such unworthy 
representatives. Even the rest of Europe, with one exception, 
has produced no work that deserves to be placed by the side 
of the best English ones in this class. The exception is in- 
deed a splendid one, and worthy of the country which sent 
forth the elder Niebuhr. It is the yet unfinished work of 
Mr Broendsted, to the progress of which every one who feels 
an interest in Grecian art and history, and who is acquainted 
with the contents of the two parts already published, must 
look forward with the most lively expectations of pleasure 
and instruction. ‘Though, considered as a work dedicated 
to the illustration of ancient art, it has often been surpast 
in magnificence, it may perhaps be doubted whether the 
degree in which it combines elegance of form and beauty of 
embellishment with a store of rich and exquisite learning had 
ever been attained by any preceding traveller. Even at the 
risk of being thought to dwell with too much complacency 
on a topic only interesting to national vanity, an Englishman 
must express the pleasure he feels at seeing the name of 
Mr Cockerell associated with that of the author’s country- 
man Thorwaldsen, in the dedication of the second part of 
this truly classical work. 

Mr Broendsted however has only given a beautiful speci- 
men of the treasures which Greece still contains, and of the 
discoveries that still remain to be made in this inexhaustible 
field. This he has himself indicated in the words which he 
has prefixed as a second title to his book. Beittraege su genau- 
erer Kenntniss Griechenlands und der Denkmaeler seiner 
Kunst. (Contributions toward a more accurate knowledge 
of Greece and of the monuments of its fine arts.) And in 
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his preface he has exprest the same truth more distinctly, and 
in terms so apposite to our present subject, and themselves 
so well worth remembermg, that I cannot refrain from quot- 
ing them. After speaking of the modern researches which 
were rewarded by the discovery of the gina and Phigalean 
marbles, and of the results of his own excavations among the 
ruins of Carthsea in Ceos, he adds: ‘* By the way, such under- 
takings as these furnish a better answer than any other kind 
of facts or conclusions to the question: what may still remain 
to be found in Greece? No case better exemplifies the old 
saying, he that seeketh, findeth: only in this case the right 
mode of seeking" is certainly attended with some difficulties ; 
but the most important and most necessary condition of seek- 
ing aright depends not on local circumstances, nor on the 
outer world in general, but on the traveller himself: he must 
bring it along with him, or he will strive in vain to acquire 
it; it is——a nature capable of feeling an interest in the ancient 
state of Greece, and of paying a genuine and deep homage 
to the genius of its wonderful people. ‘The traveller who is 
deficient in this inward glow of enthusiasm, wants the staff 
that would enable him to support the manifold privations at 
present inseparable from a journey in Greece (especially for 
a man of moderate fortune) without losing the cheerfulness 
which is essential to the success of every enterprize. Every 
other motive, such as good will, and the thirst of knowledge, 
(to say nothing of the weaker springs of curiosity or vanity) 
wears out and flags, but not this enthusiasm; for this is that 
love, which overcomes all obstacles.” 

One cannot read this passage without conceiving two 
wishes: one, that all the outward obstructions that have 
hitherto impeded the progress of discovery in Greece may 
rapidly disappear, and that every necessary aid may be sup- 
plied by a patriotic and enlightened government; the other, 
that the nation in which the enthusiasm described by Mr 
Broendsted prevails perhaps more strongly than in any other 
Kuropean people, and is more copiously fed by study, and 
more wisely regulated. by thought—that the Germans might 
send a greater number of their educated men to traverse 
and explore Greece. And there seems to be a fair prospect 
that both these wishes will be in some degree fulfilled. One 
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at least appears to have been anticipated by the King of Bava- 
ria, who stands foremost among the German. princes as an 
enthusiastic lover and munificent patron of the arts, and who 
is reported to have sent Professor Thiersch on a mission to 
Greece, from which he will undoubtedly return laden with 
treasure, at least for the enrichment of literature, if not for 
the ornament of cabinets and museums. Much as this intel- 
ligence promises, it would have been a still more agreeable 
piece of news if we had heard that K. O. Mueller ed been 
enabled to spend a year or two in ocular inspection of the 
country where he has lived in spirit so long, and with which 
he is already more familiar than most men are with their 
own. Should it ever happen that a person possessing in an 
equal degree all the qualities and requisites of an accomplished 
traveller in Greece, has the means of visiting it, and of pur- 
suing his researches with all the assistance that a liberal go- 
vernment can afford to such undertakings, what hopes of the 
result could be deemed too, sanguine? 

But to return from wishes and dreams to realities, and to 
the subject of the work before us. If our knowledge of 
Greece in its present state is principally due to English travel- 
lers, the Germans have displayed their characteristic dili- 
gence in sifting, collecting and arranging the abundant mate- 
rials fuchished. by our snithord: and turning them to the best » 
account. If in our days the geography of ancient Greece 
has taken a new shape, it has been since the reports of our 
eyewitnessess have passed through the hands of their critics. 
Mueller’s contributions toward this end are familiar to many 
of our readers. Dr Kruse however has the merit of being 
the first writer who has undertaken to compare the whole of 
the evidence left by the ancients with the fullest information 
that could be gathered from modern observers on this subject, 
and to embody the result of the comparison in a systematical 
description of Greece. ‘The manner in which he has executed 
this most difficult and laborious task appears to deserve 
the praise that has been bestowed on it by Dr Arnold in 
his preface to his edition of Thucydides. ‘The industry 
with which. Dr Kruse has drawn from the vast variety of 
sources ancient and modern that lay open to him, is equalled 
by the judgement with which he has selected from each what- 
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ever was most applicable to his purpose, and by the dexterity 
with which he has fitted his extracts into the right place. His 
description is a kind of mosaic work, in which the most 
luminous testimonies of the ancients, and the most vivid 
touches of modern writers, have been inserted so skilfully 
as to form a new whole, a lively and harmonious picture. 
In many instances he has earned the still higher praise of 
that sagacity which can discern the elements of order in the 
midst of confusion, can bring forth light out of darkness, 
and supply the links wanting in a broken chain of evidence. 
On the whole it is perhaps not too much to say, that his 
work when finished will have made the nearest approach 
hitherto achieved to one of the noblest objects that can be 
proposed as the aim of a literary life,—a restoration of the 
ancient face of Greece. 

I felt myself bound to offer this humble tribute, however 
superfluous it may be, to the general merits of Dr Kruse’s 
work, because the following remarks, which are directed to 
a particular portion of it, will be of an opposite nature, and 
it was possible that in a polemical discussion some expression 
might escape me, which might seem inconsistent with the re- 
spect due to the learning and abilities of the author. He 
has devoted the last chapter in his introductory volume to 
a survey of the tribes by which Greece was peopled from 
the earliest times to which tradition goes back, down to that 
in which its limits were fixed by the diffusion of the race 
to which it finally owed its name. ‘The mode in which he 
has treated this part of his subject has also received the ap- 
probation of Dr Arnold, who in a note, page 6, of his Thucy- 
dides, expresses his opinion that ‘‘perhaps no writer has 
treated the subject of the origin of the Pelasgians and Hel- 
lenians with more good sense than Kruse.” Without at all 
disputing the justice of this commendation, I find myself 
compelled to dissent from many of the conclusions at which 
Dr Kruse has arrived, from his general view of the subject, 
and from the principles and rules of criticism on which several 
of his arguments appear to be founded. ‘Though the quali- 
ties and habits of thinking which fit a man for the province 
of ancient topography, are not precisely the same as are requi- 
site for historical investigations, the opinions of such a writer 
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as Dr Kruse on any point connected with his peculiar field 
must be valuable and interesting, and are entitled to the 
most patient and respectful attention. I should distrust my 
own judgement in rejecting them if I were not able distinctly 
to state the grounds of my dissent. In explaining these to 
the reader, I shall, as common candour requires, lay before 
him as clearly and fairly as I am able the opinions I con- 
trovert. By this means the discussion will at least serve one 
useful purpose, even if the objections on which it is founded 
should appear weak and insufficient: it will have made the 
more correct view, unfolded in a work not accessible to a great 
part of the English public, more generally known. It must 
not however be supposed to embrace all the topics contained 
in this chapter; but will turn almost exclusively on the two 
mentioned in Dr Arnold’s note, the origin of the Pelasgians 
and that of the Hellenes, as I prefer calling them, according 
to the account given of them by Dr Kruse. 

The main enquiry is preceded by some general observations 
on an important subject: the question, whether the earliest 
inhabitants of Greece were foreigners, or in the literal sense 
of the word avtToyOoves. Dr K. rejects the latter opinion, and 
so far I perfectly agree with him; but I cannot see the slightest 
force in the reason he alledges, nor can I go along with him in 
the inference he draws from the fact when admitted. It is 
true the opposite theory is so little received among the learned, 
that perhaps few of his readers would have required him to 
produce his objections to it. Yet since it has been entertained 
by some eminent men, and particularly by a celebrated writer 
in his own department (Mannert), it was not altogether super- 
fluous to assign his grounds for rejecting it. But an unsound 
argument must hurt the cause it is intended to support, 
and that on which Dr Kruse appears to rely, since it is the 
only one he mentions, is so futile, that, but for the sustained 
seriousness of his tone, I should have been inclined to imagine 
that he only adopted it as a sportive way of evading a question 
which he did not think himself called upon to discuss. He 
neither appeals to authority nor takes his stand on any specula- 
tive principles, but despatches the matter by observing (p. 395) 
that “the geographer must consider all the tribes that inhabited 
Greece as having originally migrated into the country, since 
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the accounts which relate them to have sprung up before the 
moon and out of the earth like mushrooms, out of the stones 
thrown by Deucalion and Pyrrha, or out of the ants of Avacus, 
belong to fable and not to history.” The allusions contained 
in the words printed in Italics are fully explained in the notes, 
but we may here take it for granted that the stories to which 
they relate are too familiar to most of our readers to’ need 
being repeated. If any advocate of the polyadamite doctrine, 
as it has been called, had ever insisted on the truth of these 
fables as: one of the grounds of his opinion with regard to 
Greece, the statement of so flagrant an absurdity would cer- 
tainly have been amply sufficient to confute it. But it is not 
easy to perceive how the question itself can be affected by the 
quality of these legends. In that case it would follow that if 
instead of being merely popular and poetical they had been 
learned and specious, had approached nearer to philosophical 
precision, and had given a more intelligible view of the subject, 
they might have seemed to possess a higher historical value. 
It need scarcely be observed that no positive and true tradition 
on this head can be derived from any other source than a divine 
revelation, and consequently those of the Greeks can have only 
a negative worth; but this, which so far as I know is the 
utmost that ever was ascribed to them, they might have had 
in an equal degree if they had been tenfold more childish than 
they are. Dr K’s argument when analyzed seems to amount 
to this: the Greeks had no genuine tradition and no clear 
conception of the origin of mankind in general, or of their own 
race in particular, and all their accounts of these matters that 
were put into a historical form are manifestly fabulous; hence 
it may be inferred that Greece itself was not the original seat 
of any people. It would be unfortunate if our conviction of 
any important truth rested on such reasoning. 

From the premises thus established Dr K. draws an im- 
portant conclusion. ‘‘ Hence,” he proceeds, ‘‘the opinion of 
those who surround Greece with ‘a Chinese wall within which 
the Greeks developed themselves simply by their own energy, 
as well as the opinion of those who are for deriving all that 
belongs to them from Egypt, or all from Phoenicia, or all 
from India, is certainly erroneous.” Here again it is not the 
conclusion itself that I dispute, but the step that leads to it. 
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I do not know whether the Chinese wall here alluded to is the 
same nuisance of which Creuzer complains in one of his letters 
to Hermann (p. 140), where he speaks of people who aim at 
shutting out the ancient world and all its grandeur from our 
view, with a barrier of coarse Homeric materials. Creuzer’s 
remark was levelled at the late J. H. Voss, but among the 
living K. O. Mueller may perhaps be considered as the ablest 
representative of the persons who hold the first of the opinions 
rejected by Dr K. Accordingly Creuzer in the preface to the 
fourth volume of his Symbolik, expresses a friendly hope that 
Mueller will not always be content with setting the Greek 
local legends and modes of worship in opposition to the ancient 
world and all its grandeur: which means as in the former 
passage the sublime mysteries of the Asiatic religions from 
which Creuzer believes the Greek to have been derived. I do 
not venture to say whether Mueller, if he is one of those who 
are described by Dr K. as surrounding Greece with a Chinese 
wall, would admit that any of his opinions involves the sup- 
position of autochthons in Greece, but I must contend that 
there is no necessary connexion between this supposition and 
any set of notions about the intercourse that may be conceived 
to have subsisted in the earliest times between Greece and the 
rest of the world. If some persons restrict this intercourse so 
as to keep the ancient population of Greece during a long 
period completely insulated, it does not follow that they deny 
its Asiatic origin; and on the other hand one who considers 
it as strictly aboriginal need not on that account deny the 
probability of its having very early entered into commerce with 
other nations, who may have exerted a powerful influence on its 
progress. Propositions so totally distinct in their nature ought 
not to be brought together as links in one chain of argument. 
The next observation, on the force attached by the Greeks 
themselves to the word avroyOoves, seems to me to perplex 
the subject, if it does not place it in a totally false light. We 
are told “even the word avroyOoves, which the Greeks apply 
to certain tribes, does not prove that they held these tribes 
to be actually aboriginal. How little this name was meant 
to designate the original home of a people, appears from 
Aristotle (Rhet. 1. 5.) who uses the epithets ancient and autoch- 
thonous as equivalent. It seems therefore, and this is an 
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opinion which others have entertained before me, and whiclt fs 
sanctioned by Isocrates, (Potter Archeeol. Tom. 11. p. 101.)* 
that the Greeks themselves when they speak of autochthons, 
usually mean nothing more than tribes that inhabited Greece 
from the earliest times.” The passage of Aristotle certainly 
does not warrant any such inference as is here drawn from it 5 
it runs thus: evryevera pev ovvy éotlv Over wev Kal mode TO 
avToxOovas 7 apyatous eivat’ from which nothing more appears 
than that it was a common topic of rhetoric to flatter a Greek 
people with being either avroyOoves or apyaro. It does not 
follow that the first of these epithets was ever used as a mere 
hyperbole. But even if it was, this would prove nothing as to 
the popular belief concerning the origin of the tribes to which 
it was applied. The Athenian orators undoubtedly meant to 
be understood in the most literal sense, when they used such 
language as we read in Plato’s Menexenus (p. 237), and im 
Isocrates Panes. i 45. C. OUTW Kahos Kal yunotws: yeryovaner, 
OCT e& 7) NOTE ecpuner, TavT ay eXouTes amavra TOV Xpovov 
dtaTehoviper, avroxOoves ¢ OVTES KAL TW ovouaTov TOS AVTOLS, 
oia7rep TOUS oiKELoTaTOUS, THY moh eXovTES THOR Ee 
povors yap WMLly TOV EXAyvev THY AUTH T poor Kal Tart pioa 
Kat pnrepa Kaneoa T POO HKEL * almost the same terms that 
occur Panath. p. 258. c. and again p. 47. 01 rpwror avevTes 
emt ryns, which is applied a oN lines lower down to the Athe- 
nians Tovs mpwrovs cyevouevovs. The Arcadians entertained 
a similar notion of their own origin, as appears from the lines 
of Asius (Paus. 8. 1. 4.), and indeed wherever an individual 
autochthon is mentioned, it can scarcely be with reference to 
any other opinion. At the same time it is to be remem- 
bered that the word might often be used without suggesting 
or being intended to suggest the thought of the mythical fact 
implied in it, and might only be associated with the ideas of 
nobility, purity of blood, uninterrupted freedom and independ- 
ence. This distinction, which is perhaps what Dr K. had in 
view, is illustrated by Wachsmuth in the appendix to the first 
volume of his Antiquities. It is however observable that the 
Athenians prided themselves on their antiquity abstracted from 
every other quality; for it is simply on this ground that 

* I have been unable to find the passage in Potter, and therefore do not 
know what passages of Isocrates Dr K. has im view. 
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{socrates maintains their superiority over the Dorians in Pelo-_ 
ponnesus, who though conquerors were new comers: ov 067 
Tou TaTpiov éotw yryetcOa Tovs enAvoas THY avTOYOoveY 
(1p... 532).c.) 
_ We must now proceed to the main subject of our enquiry, 
Dr K’s view of the Pelasgians and the Hellenes. The value 
of this part of his work is in some degree independent of the 
accuracy of the result it leads to; for whatever may be thought 
of the author’s conclusions, he must be acknowledged to have 
rendered a service to literature by collecting and translating 
the most important passages of the ancient authors that bear 
upon his subject. In this respect he has fully justified the tone 
of becoming pride with which he speaks of his performance 
in his preface. He there observes (p. xx111), ‘1 think I have 
done no unimportant service to history, at least in collecting all 
the accounts of any moment on this head left by the ancients, 
and in thus shewing the mutual relation of the early tribes and 
nations in Greece. The road I have chosen is indeed more 
difficult than the one pursued by those who go to work ety- 
mologically in their researches into the origin of nations: but 
{ think it rewards the labour better, since at all events it leads 
to no airy phantom, but to the view which the best ancient 
writers, who after all had the means of knowing more than 
we do, had of the matter, and which in the main is confirmed 
by the whole course of history.” It would be unfair to infer 
from this language, that Dr K. means to represent himself 
as the first person who ever made a complete collection of the 
testimonies of the ancients on this subject, and used it as the 
basis of his enquiries; or that he would explain the great 
difference between his own opinions and those of other learned 
men (as for instance Niebuhr and Mueller), by supposing that 
he had lighted on some authorities which they had overlooked ; 
but this difference should be a warning to the student, not to 
expect too much from any collection however elaborate, and 
to remember that even after he has transcribed all the evidence 
of the ancients, his work is only begun, and that the degree in 
which he may approach the truth must depend on the judge- 
ment with which he combines and applies his materials. 
Before he consults the testimony of the ancients, Dr K. 
(p. 397) briefly notices three opinions of modern writers concern- 
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ing the earliest inhabitants of Greece, all which he rejects; 
‘‘and since,” he observes, “‘two at least out of the three have 
been defended with great learning, it is evident that much 
remains to be done in this field of history.” The first of these 
is that which represents the Pelasgians as identical with the 
Hellenes, and as forming alone the original population of 
Greece. The second ais ntti two principal races, Illy- 
rians (in Hellas the Dorians) and Pelasgians (the Ionians 
of a later period). The third supposes three races: (1) the 
Greci, or the Hellenes of a later period: (2) Leleges and 
Curetes, of Illyrian origin: and (3) Pelasgians, a more civilized 
nation which came into Greece from beyond the sea. ‘The last 
of these opinions was proposed by Mannert, but supported 
by no reference to ancient authors, an omission for which Dr K. 
very justly censures him. Among the advocates of the first 
opinion Dr K. mentions only Adelung (Mithridates 11. p. 379), 
whose chief arguments he states for the purpose of refuting them. 
The objection with which he despatches the first must be men- 
tioned here, because it contains a curious intimation which we 
shall have occasion to consider again. Adelung: It is unques- 
tionable that the language of Pelasgian colonies, of the Greci 
and other tribes, was the basis of the Latin and at the same 
time of the Greek. Answer: But the Greci are no where 
called Pelasgians, whereas the Tyrrhenians or Etruscans are 
so called, and their language was totally different from the 
Latin. ‘The value of the first part of this refutation, drawn 
from the fact that the Greeci are not expressly called Pelasgians 
we shall examine in the sequel; the last part will be amusing to 
those who have read what has been written by Niebuhr and 
K. O. Mueller on the Tyrrhenians and the EKtruscans. Dr K. 
passes with as little ceremony by another opinion in which 
both of these two great writers agree (Hist. of Rome 1. p. 33. 
Dorians 1. p. 11). An argument of Adelung, in itself certainly 
not very strong, that the Greeks needed no interpreter at 
the siege of Troy, is quashed by the peremptory remark: the 
Trojans are not Pelasgians. The second of the opinions 
mentioned by Dr K. is, many of our readers will be surprized 
to hear, attributed to K. O. Mueller, in a note which refers 
us to the introductory chapter of his Dorians, and to p. 124 
of his Orchomenus. As Dr K’s book unfortunately abounds 
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in errors of the press, I was induced to turn to the list of 
corrigenda, which is copious though far from complete, thinking 
it probable that there might be some mistake in the reference, 
and hoping to learn who was really the author of the hypothesis 
stated in the text. I was however disappointed; this page is 
passed over, though there is at least one error in the note 
which ought to have been corrected, since the same book is 
cited under two titles as of two distinct works. Dr K. un- 
doubtedly had no intention of misrepresenting the well-known 
opinions of his friend Mueller, for whom he always professes 
the highest respect, but yet it is not the less certain that there 
is not a single point in the above-mentioned hypothesis that 
coincides with them, or rather that is not directly opposed to 
Mueller’s views. For as every reader of the works referred 
to must remember, he neither makes the Dorians to be Illy- 
rians, whom he describes as barbarians distinguished by their 
language and customs from the Greeks, as a different nation 
(nationell verschieden. Dor. 1. p. 2. and still more expressly 
p- 13) nor does he identify the Ionians with the Pelasgians 
in any other sense than that in which the Dorians themselves 
may according to his view be called Pelasgians (1. p. 12). A 
distinction ene Mueller does draw, between the Pelasgians 
and the Leleges (note €. p. 15) is wholly omitted by Dr K. 

To these three modern opinions Dr K opposes the testi- 
monies of Strabo (vir. p. 321), Thucydides (1. 3), Herodotus 
(1. 56 and 58), and Homer (II. 11. 681 and 840. xvi. 234. Od. 
x1Ix. 177) who, he observes (p. 403), mentions a number of tribes 
in Greece, and among them Pelasgians and Hellenes, but does 
not reckon the other tribes members of either of the last two. 
‘¢ Hence,” he proceeds, ‘it is sufficiently evident that the most 
approved ancient writers separate the Hellenes from the Pe- 
lasgians, and the latter again from a number of other tribes 
that were settled in Greece. It is therefore certainly unhis- 
torical to melt all these tribes into one mass. At the same 
time however it also appears from the same authorities that 
the Pelasgians and the Hellenes were the two principal tribes 
of ancient Greece; and that the latter only rose to the pitch 
of greatness at which we find them in their flourishing period, 
by being intermixed with the former and with other tribes 
inhabitants of Greece.” Here it is above all things necessary to 
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keep in mind the real state of the question. No modern writer, 
so far as I know, has ever denied that there was some difference 
between the Hellenes and the Pelasgians; the only dispute has 
been about the nature and degree of the difference. For the 
purpose of proving the former point Dr K.’s quotations were 
unnecessary: but the inference to be drawn from them as to 
the second, depends on various considerations which Dr K. 
only touches on in the sequel. The reader however is led by 
this array of authorities to imagine that something has already 
been proved against one or all of the rejected opinions, whereas 
the matter really at issue is not yet hinted at, and in fact does 
not appear before it is very briefly and incidentally noticed in 
a subsequent part of the chapter. ‘The use made of Homer's 
testimony in this passage may also draw the reader into an 
error, if he does not observe that it is merely negative. Homer 
neither asserts nor denies any relation between the Hellenes 
and the Pelasgians, nor between either of them and any of 
the other tribes named by him. How little can be inferred 
from his silence on this subject cannot be better shewn than in 
the words of Dr K. himself, who observes in a note, after re- 
ferring to the above mentioned passages in the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, where the Pelasgians are named or alluded to; ‘‘ the 
other tribes of Greece, of whom a great number are mentioned 
in the catalogue, as the Magnetes, Lapithe, Arcadians, Cau- 
cones, Dolopes, Peraebians, Athenians, &c. are not reckoned by 
Homer among the Pelasgians, though by this I do not mean 
to deny that some of these tribes may have been of Pelas- 
gian origin. Only in Homer’s time they no longer retained 
the name of Pelasgians. Several of them, as will be seen in the 
sequel, were in fact of Pelasgian origin.” Here the unplea- 
sant ambiguity of the negative (alle webrigen Voelker Griech- 
enland’s—rechnet Homer nicht zu den Pelasgern) is sufficiently 
corrected by the admission in the context. But at the same 
time we see that Homer’s evidence on the subject in dispute 
is completely neutral, and therefore, so far as any controverted 
point was to be established, might as well have been omitted. 
It may be proper to mention that Dr K. adheres stanchly to 
the old persuasion about the unity and indivisibility of Homer, 
and his two manuscript poems. In the first chapter of his work 
(p. 12) he notices Wolf’s hypothesis, which he rejects with 
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vehement contempt, truly observing that it has never yet been 
demonstrated, and refutes with marvellous ease. For he first 
lays it down as a proposition admittmg of no doubt, that the 
art of writing had been known in Greece many centuries before 
the time assigned by the best authority to Homer. Then 
having added a very good remark, that the diO¢par mentioned 
by Herodotus (v. 58) afforded materials for writing as conve- 
nient as those of the scribes in the middle ages, he drives Wolf 
back upon his positive testimonies, which as every body knows 
are very trifling in amount, and indeed, as Wolf himself acknow- 
ledges, have no claim to notice but their smmgularity. Dr K. 
winds up his refutation with an excellent maxim, which it is 
to be regretted he should have applied so little to the ancients: 
for the Greeks were fallible men as well as the Germans: magna 
nomina auctoritatem non faciunt. Yet it seems possible that 
Wolf’s hypothesis may survive this blow, and that it may not 
be consigned to ‘oblivion so soon as Dr K. prays. For beside 
the questions he has discussed, there is still another which has 
been generally thought to bear upon the subject: that is, 
whether, supposing the art of writing to have been known in 
Greece long before the Trojan war, we are bound to believe 
that a poet of that age or a few centuries later would have 
employed it, or whether the picture of society exhibited by the 
Homeric poems themselves, as well as certain traditions con- 
cerning the mode of their transmission, do not render the 
contrary supposition the more probable one. For it would 
matter little that Homer had before him all the writing imple-— 
ments of a scribe in the middle ages, unless he was equally 
disposed to use them. It is at all events a little surprising, that 
in an elaborate examination of Wolf’s Prolegomena, abridged 
as Dr K. informs us from a larger manuscript commentary, not 
a single word should be said on this question. 

The method Dr K. adopts in describing the ancient seats 
of the Pelasgians, is to cite and discuss in succession, first the 
Homeric passages above referred to, then those of Herodotus 
and Thucydides which relate to Pelasgian settlements, then 
some other accounts which he considers as historical, and finally 
some which he distinguishes as mythical. It is not my purpose 
to follow him through this extensive field, but only to notice 
some points where he unfolds his peculiar views of the subject. - 
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He observes that though Homer makes no mention of Pe- 
lasgians except as inhabitants of Asia Minor, Crete, Epirus, 
and Thessaly, (in the two latter countries indirectly, by using 
the epithet, Pelasgian) this is not a sufficient ground for con- 
cluding, that none of the tribes known to him under various 
other names were of Pelasgian origin. This variety he conceives 
(p. 413) may be best explained “from the frequent change of 
names which prevails throughout the heroic ages, and is con- 
sidered by the best and earliest Greek historians, Hecatzeus, 
Herodotus and Thucydides as matter of historical certainty, 
and may be accounted for by considering that in a period when 
political societies have not yet attained a settled form (bey noch 
nicht fest begrwendeten Staatsformen), and when every stran- 
ger is an enemy, far more importance must be attached to the 
name of the ruler than to the people, which may often be com- 
posed of different elements:” ‘* this change of name,” he adds, 
‘“‘ was always necessary when the tribes parted, or became sub- 
ject to foreign princes, and hence it may easily have happened 
that in the time of Homer, many Pelasgian tribes had taken 
different names, while another part of them remained true to its 
original name, as has been the case with some of the Sclavonic 
tribes in parts of Germany, where they have kept themselves 
unmixed.” This is undoubtedly one way of explaining how it 
might happen that a great number of tribes bearing different 
names were nevertheless all members of the Pelasgian race. 
Another way, which seems at least as easy and as well supported 
by historical testimony, is to suppose that the name Pelasgian, 
like that of Hellen or German, was a general one which in- 
cluded and co-existed with a great variety of particular denomi- 
nations. Indeed that no such nominal distinctions should have 
arisen in a nation so widely diffused as the Pelasgians, before 
the cause described by Dr K. came into operation, is in itself 
extremely improbable. That this cause may sometimes have 
produced such changes as he ascribes to it cannot be denied ; 
but it is to be regretted that he did not produce some exam- 
ples drawn from other fields of history, that would have helped 
us to conceive how it might have become so frequent as he 
imagines it to have been in the early ages of Greece. The 
name of the ruler could only be of importance for the end 
abovementioned, when there was a difficulty in distinguishing 
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a community formed of several different elements by.any other 
mark, a difficulty which one would think could. scarcely ever 
occur. 

This however is only one side of the question: another is 
thus touched upon by Dr K. in a note to the passage just quo- 
ted. ‘It is a peculiar affectation (ztererey) of several modern 
writers, absolutely to deny that the names of individual 
princes were ever transferred to the tribes subject to them, 
though all antiquity attests it. The very circumstance that 
the name of a people or of a city is often referred by etymo- 
logists, without any historical ground, to persons who cannot 
have been any way connected with them, clearly shews_ that 
the practice of deriving national names from those of in- 
dividuals had become so usual, that a writer could not hope to 
gain credence if he abandoned this common road. This usage 
however cannot have been destitute of historical foundation, or 
it would never have become a usage. Let the critic decide 
which derivations of this kind have a historical foundation, and 
which not. It must however be observed that there are in- 
stances enough in which this mode of derivation does not hold, 
‘and where the inhabitants of a district are named from cities, 
rivers, or hills in their neighbourhood.” Before I examine the 
reasoning of this passage, I am tempted to add two or three 
other quotations, in order to illustrate the novelty of the affec- 
tation which Dr K. censures, and the extent to which it has 
‘been carried. Mr Mitford observes in a note to his History 
(Vol. 1. p. 34. 4to. ed.): “It is certainly a probable conjecture 
of the learned Mr Bryant, that the oriental manner of ex- 
pression, by which a name in the singular signified a people, as. 
Israel often meant the whole people descended from the patriarch 
Israel, may have led to much confusion in Greek tradition. The 
name Cecrops, Cranaus, Cadmus and others, open wide fields 
for conjecture, in which however it were little proper for the 
historian to expatiate.” Now let us see how a grammarian has_ 
since expatiated in these fields. Buttmann in his Lexilogus 1. 
p- 68., having mentioned the legend of Apis related by Afschylus 
in the Supplices, remarks: ‘‘ This Apis, one sees at once, is the 
old mythical personification of the very names of a people and 
a country which mythology derives from him; that is of Aria 
and ’Aqidoves or 'Amioovjes, the old name of the Arcadians.”. 
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And he subjoins in a note: “many traces concur to indicate 
that these names Apis, Apia, contain the ancient name of a tribe 
which in very remote times inhabited the maritime regions on 
the European side of the Mediterranean. The mythical per- 
sons Pelops, Cecrops, Merops, compared with the names Pelo- 
ponnesus and Meropes (a people in Cos), and in like manner the 
names ‘Dryopes and Dryops, Dolopes and Dolops, shew that 
Ops or Opes agreeing with the Opici or Opsci in Italy, and 
equivalent to the name of our hero Apis, was an old national 
name; and that in those of the heroes above mentioned the 
first syllable served to distinguish different tribes, Pelopes, 


Cecropes, Meropes, &c.” 

In another work the same author has more fully explained 
his views of this subject, and though the passage 1s rather long, 
it exhibits so sharp a contrast to Dr K.’s opinions, that I am 
induced to translate it. After observing, first, (Mythologus 11. 
p- 168) that inquirers into ancient history had no sooner begun 
to perceive that all myths* did not contain real historical 


* Perhaps I ought to have apologized sooner for adopting this word, 
though I did not com it, since in a work, which it is to be hoped most of 
our readers are familiar with, an attempt has been made to shew that the 
word fable may be always substituted for it with great propriety (Preface 
to the Translation of the Dorians, p. v1.). There are certainly many cases 
where this may be done without inconvenience: as whenever the only notion 
that the word used is designed to convey, is that of a fictitious story of 
events: this being the quality which all fables have in common with every 
other species of v80.; so too whenever the story has no other foundation or 
substance than some speculative truth or opinion which the author has chosen 
to express in this form: thus the ,i@o. of Plato and Prodicus may very pro- . 
perly be termed philosophical fables, as in fact all fables in the common sense 
are: but the case is widely different when the narration, though not true and 
so far fictitious or fabulous, is nevertheless connected in some degree with a 
historical event, and is in this sense a historical pi#os. To extend the use of 
the word fable to such narratives appears to me extremely inconvenient, since 
it must suggest a particular notion of their origin, which may often be totally 
erroneous. Many may have been entirely due to the invention of poets, and 
have originated in the wish to afford entertamment by a sacrifice of exact 
truth: as if the dry fact of a city in Africa being founded under the sanction 
of the Delphic oracle, was transmuted into the lively story of a beautiful 
nymph beloved by Apollo, and carried by him across the sea to the chosen 
site. Others may have been forged by unpoetical mythologists, and may have 
originated in their desire to make an obscure or confused part of history ap- 
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events, only modified by the hands of poets, but that a part of 
them were pure fictions, originally adapted to certain ends, 
though they gradually assumed the shape of genuine history, 
than their attention was drawn to the names of mythical per- 
sons which themselves form a part of such fictions, and may 
therefore frequently afford a clue to their meaning: secondly, 
that great caution is necessary in applying this remark to the 
purpose of discriminating between truth and falsehood; and, 
thirdly, that nothing but an analogy observable in a large mass 
of instances, and particularly the appearance of a mutual rela- 
tion between several names of this kind, can warrant an infer- 
ence drawn from the name as to the nature of the narrative in 
which it occurs—he proceeds as follows. ‘The inquirer in 
this field of history may at the present day confidently set down 
a whole large class of names as falling under this head: those 
I mean of founders who bear the same name with their founda- 
tions, when the origin of these is lost in very remote antiquity ; 
and particularly those of heroes who bear the names of nations, 
or countries, or cities, which in this case are in general expressly 
represented as called after them. I shall not enlarge on a point 
that has been so amply discussed and tacitly at least remarked 
by every observer of antiquity, and shall only notice that while 
most of these names, as for instance in the genealogy of Hellen, 
Dorus, Aolus, Ion, Achzus, and the numberless personified 
names of cities, as Calydon, Pleuron, Corinthus, Marathon, 
Lacedemon, Thebe, &c. are put down as persons without the 
slightest variation in their form, and without any attempt at 
Invention and art, so that even the stanchest adherents to the 


pear to be clearer and more distinct than they really found it: as if a tradition 
that a race of kings had reigned during a long period in a city or country, was 
amplified into a long genealogy of fictitious personages with precise dates. 
But many others again may have sprung up gradually and spontaneously, 
without any deliberate purpose or motive, and may be derived from the ima- 
gination not of one mdividual, freely exercising his inventive faculty for a 
certain end, but of a people, or a great number of individuals, who by a pro- 
cess, of which examples occur every day, may unconsciously and undesignedly 
modify a tradition founded on a real fact by successive additions and alter- 
ations till not a particle of it retains its genuine shape. Such popular legends 
come under the general name of pv8o., but to call them fables would create 
great confusion in any discussion of their origin; as in the passage whieh has 


occasioned this note. 
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old doctrine no longer take them for real persons, there are 
others which seem to keep firmer hold of a personal existence 
by a slight inflexion of form, or by the more circumstantial 
aspect of their story; and a third class again, because the geo- 
graphical and national names with which they were originally 
connected have in the course of time disappeared out of history, 
do not discover themselves by this side, and hence pass for real 
persons only because nothing further is known about them. 
The distinction however between these and the first class is 
only this, that the more literal and unpoetical personifications 
are in general of more recent fabrication, while these last have 
been derived from earlier tradition, have been in various ways 
interwoven with epic poetry, and have thus acquired more 
personality. The accidental circumstance therefore, that Da- 
naus has seemingly gained so firm a footing in history, that the 
Argive Argus, Cephalus the father of the Cephallenian people, 
the nymph Cyrené, and in the Italian legend, Latinus and 
Lavinia, and Romulus and Remus, or as he is more plainly: 
called in the Greek form, or that of southern Italy, Romus, 
and many others, appear in a variety of romantic combinations 
and functions, this is not a sufficient reason for excepting them 
from the general analogy by which we interpret such names in 
other cases. So too Pelops is nothing more than a symbol, 
which the name of Peloponnesus fortunately enables us still 
to recognize as representing a nation; but a comparison of the 
name of Peloponnesus with those of. the Dryopes, Dolopes, 
Meropes, &c. teaches us that the name of Pelopes, though it 
has not been handed down to us by express tradition, must: 
once have belonged to a people. Though therefore no Xuthi 
again are recorded among the ancient Greek tribes, they are 
clearly revealed by the mythical genealogy according to which 
Hellen is the father of Afolus, Dorus, and Xuthus, and Xu- 
thus of Achzus and Ion. For how is it possible to deem this 
Xuthus a historical person, appearing as he does in the midst 
of a number of merely symbolical names, with no more to do 
than his father, his brothers, and one of his sons; for Ion is’ 
indeed made to act a little, though only on the Attic stage.” 

It would certainly, as Mr Mitford observes, be little pro- 
per, or indeed not a little improper for a historian, publicly at 
least, to indulge in this latitude of conjecture, and to take upon 
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him the power of making an unknown people spring up out of 
the name of a hero. And if it were my object to criticize this 
hypothesis of Buttmann, I might remark that the name Pe- 
loponnesus adds very little force to his argument. On the 
contrary it seems pretty clear that the peninsula, as well as 
the islets near the coast of Argolis, (the vyaides IléXozos, 
Pausan. 11. 34. 3.) only acquired their name after the line of 
the hero had been celebrated in epic poetry as the lords of all 
Argos and of many islands. One may be permitted to doubt 
whether the cluster of islands on the coast of Asia Minor called 
‘Exatovyyoo, was so named, though there was only about 
a score, or at most forty of them, to express their number, 
according to the same practice of vague exaggeration which 
renders the name Saranda Potamo common in modern Greece 
for a stream fed by many brooks; or whether according to the 
opinion that prevailed among the ancients (see Strabo x1I1. p. 
618. and Eustath. ad Dionys. Perieg. v. 403.) the name was 
derived from “Exatos the epithet of the God whose temples 
covered the adjacent coast, so that it was ofov AmwoAXNwvvnoot ; 
but it would be very rash to reject both these interpretations 
because it is not impossible that as [lpoxovynaos, ‘EXadovvycos, 
‘ArXwrexovynoos, Muovyncos, &e. were so called from the animals 
by which they were haunted, so the “Exatovvyoo: may once 
have been the seats of a forgotten tribe, the Hecati. But 
though I am not prepared to follow the ingenious mythologer 
I have been quoting, into the realms of the Pelopes and the 
Xuthi, his remarks appear to me to contain a great deal of 
important-truth, and to place the subject discussed in Dr K.’s 
note in a very different light from that in which it stands there. 
But even on Dr K.’s own shewing the charge of affectation, 
which he brings against those who take Buttmann’s view of the 
question, seems very unreasonable. He himself, as we have 
seen, admits the usage which Buttmann has illustrated by a 
few instances, of deriving the names of tribes or cities from 
fictitious persons, to have been so prevalent that an antiquarian 
could scarcely hope to be believed if he attempted to explain 
the local or national names in any other way. But if the 
usage, whatever may have been its origin, was so predominant,: 
it seems natural that we should expect to find it constantly in 
operation, and that we should admit no exception that is not 
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distinctly proved. The first presumption must always be, that 
such names as Hellen, Ion, &c. have been coined according to 
the uniform practice; and the only question is by what evi- 
dence this presumption may be rebutted. Dr K. will say: by 
the evidence of the best and earliest Greek historians, Hecatzeus, 
Herodotus, Thucydides, &c. who treat some of these names as 
belonging to historical persons. But what assurance can we 
have that these writers did not partake in the belief which 
prevailed so widely among their countrymen on this subject ? 
And if they did not differ in this respect from all other Greeks, 
what can their evidence prove but the universal credulity ? 
This therefore can never enable a critic to distinguish which 
derivations of national names from individuals have a historical 
ground, and which not. Dr K. observes in a subsequent note 
(p. 414) that Herodotus never mentions a Pelasgus as the pro- 
genitor of the Pelasgians, and that in his own opinion all these 
Pelasguses are merely fabulous personages, ‘‘ because a Pelas- 
gus appears as an individual in all the countries inhabited by the 
Paar ey and no historical facts are connected with his name.’ 

But, he adds, “it is quite a different case with Hellen, who 
moreover is considered by all the best writers as the son of 
Deucalion, and as the person who gave a name and importance 
to the Hellenic people.” But Dr K. himself has proved that 
these writers, however excellent in other respects, must in this 
case be rejected as incompetent witnesses; and then although 
the multiplication of Pelasguses certainly very much strength- 
ens the suspicion which their name suggests, that all were 
equally fictitious, there is nothing to counteract that suspicion 
in the case of Hellen, of whom scarcely any action is reported 
in history or fable, except that of giving his name to his people, 
and dividing his territories among his three sons, Dorus, Xu- 
thus, and Afolus. ‘The question here, as in all similar instances, 
is not whether we can conceive that there may have been a 
period in Greek history when a people frequently changed its 
name for that of a new soverain, but whether the notorious 
practise of inventing such occurrences does not compel us, for 
want of a safe criterion, to reject all reports of them in Greek 
authors. It is undoubtedly very hard that an ancient hero, 
who was perhaps a person of great importance in his day, 
should be thus as it were cut into pieces like Pelops, and sacri- 
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ficed to his subjects, who were perhaps mere ciphers whom he 
enabled to make a figure in history; but how is criticism to 
avert the misfortune? and to what cause may it most fairly be 
imputed ? to the affectation of the moderns who disbelieve 
what all antiquity attests, or to the credulity of the ancients 
who were so greedy of certain stories that the mythogra- 
phers found themselves obliged to forge them ? | 

I have hitherto been arguing on the ground of Dr K.’s own 
statement as to the prevalence of the usage he speaks of; but I 
cannot admit the conclusion he draws from it. The usage of 
tracing the names of cities and nations to individuals, does not 
appear to me necessarily to imply any historical foundation, 
and least of all that which Dr K. supposes. It may have 
arisen simply from the natural proneness of the Greeks to seek 
everywhere for persons who afforded an object for the imagi- 
nation to deal with, m the room of abstractions. It seems 
difficult to account for the creation of such persons as Thebe, 
Cyrene, Lacedzmon, &c. by any other process than this. Such 
fictions of course imply no belief of the fact in their authors, 
though the more they were multiplied the more easily they 
might be received as historical traditions. But the personifica- 
tion of national names was probably suggested by a course of 
reasoning which, though fallacious, was very plausible, and 
apparently confirmed by the patriarchal form of government 
which prevailed in early times throughout Greece. Since there 
were Pelasgians, Achzeans, Dorians, &c. 1t was concluded that 
there must once have been a Pelasgus, an Acheus, a Dorus, &c. 
who was either the ancestor of the race, or a person so distin- 
guished as to have given his name to it. ‘This last supposition 
most readily offered itself when a recollection was preserved 
of several different names borne in ancient times by the in- 
habitants of the same country. The real fact may have been 
that they were divided into several tribes, one of which some- 
times gained the ascendant over the rest. But to the ima- 
gination of a Greek these fluctuations indicated the successive 
appearance of new persons who had produced the change. This 
psychological ground is quite adequate to explain the usage on 
which Dr K. founds his argument, and it has in fact much 
better evidence in its favour than the pretended _ historical 
ground: for that testimony of all antiquity to which Dr K. 
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appeals cannot strictly prove any thing more than its view of 
the subject, which would be the natural consequence of the 
psychological fact. 

Before I proceed to examine some other peculiar opinions of 
Dr K. I must take notice of two passages, in which he appears 
to me to have stated the testimony of Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides as to the settlements of the Pelasgians inaccurately. ‘The 
first passage is this (p. 415.): ‘in the time of Herodotus, the Pe- 
lasgians in Attica had mostly (!) ceased to speak the Pelasgian 
language, and with the name had adopted the language of the 
Hellenes, so that Attica was completely hellenized. Only some 
inhabitants of the fruitful vale of the Ilissus at the foot of 
Hymettus (which by the way according to Hecateus was xaxy 
Te Kal Tov uyoevos akin) had continued to dwell under their 
ancient name amid their hellenized brethren.” But Herodo- 
tus, both in the passage here quoted, vi. 137, and 1. 57. 11. 51, 
clearly distinguishes these Pelasgians, the builders of the wall 
of the Acropolis, from the ancient inhabitants of Attica, as 
Ephorus and Pausanias do.— Thucydides tv. 109. is made to say 
(p. 420.) that the Pelasgians, “after being expelled from Attica 
and Lemnos, took possession of the promontory of Athos, which 
they named Acté (like Attica) and of Bisaltica, Crestonica, and 
Edonica, that is of the whole of the fruitful region at the 
mouth of the Strymon, and westward of that river as far up 
as Pelagonia ad Axium, though they did not dislodge all the 
old inhabitants, since in the eighth year of the Peloponnesian 
war Brasidas still finds some Chalcidians among them.” All 
that I can find in the passage referred to is: that the Acté 
of Athos contained, beside Sané, five cities there enumerated, 
inhabited by mixed races of barbarians who spoke two lan- 
guages: that there were also a few Chalcidians settled there, 
but the bulk were Pelasgians, consisting of the Tyrsenians who 
had once dwelt in Attica and Lemnos, and Bisaltians, Cres- 
tonians, and Edones. kai ve cat Xadkidtxov et Ppayv, To dé 
mAeraTov WedXacyiuxov—kal Bucadtixoy cai Kpynotwriov Kai 
” Howves. | 

Dr K. contends against the supposition that Arcadia was a 
principal seat of the Pelasgians, as it was represented by Epho- 
rus, who described all the other Pelasgian settlements as Arca- 
dian colonies (Strab. v. p. 221). In this view Ephorus was no 
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doubt partly guided, as Strabo says, by the authority of Hesiod, 
who had enumerated six sons of Lycaon, the son of Pelasgus, 
and probably had made them to be the ancestors of as many 
Pelasgian tribes: but he appears also to have transferred the 
atpatitixov Biov of the ’"Exapito: to the ancient Arcadians, 
and to have drawn his opinion mainly from this comparison. 
If Dr K. had confined himself to denying that Arcadia can 
have been in this sense the principal seat of the Pelasgians, I 
should have entirely agreed with him. Nor should I have 
differed from him if he had only maintained that Arcadia can 
not have been the most flourishing and opulent of the Pelasgian 
countries, though I do not think he has proved that the Pelas- 
gians ‘‘only settled in fruitful plains as husbandmen and shep- 
herds ;” (p. 425.) or even that there is any necessity for supposing 
with Mueller (Orchom. p. 126) that a great part of Arcadia was 
only peopled by emigrants who were driven by the Achzan and 
Dorian invaders from the lowlands into the mountains: Though 
agriculture flourished among the Pelasgians, there seems to be 
no sufficient reason for thus limiting the habits and pursuits 
of the nation, unless its extent is also reduced within a much 
narrower compass than it appears to have occupied. But Dr 
K. goes further, and denies the Arcadians to have been for the 
most part of Pelasgian origin; and according to his view of the 
subject this is a point of great importance: it will therefore 
be worth while to examine the grounds on which he rests this 
opinion, and the inferences he draws from it. He first observes 
(p. 424.) that it is the less credible almost all the Arcadian 
cities should have been founded by the sons of Lycaon, and 
so the whole of Arcadia have been exclusively occupied by 
Pelasgians, as the number and the names of these sons of 
Lycaon are very differently stated (a discrepancy, which one 
would think could not in the slightest degree affect the 
substance of the tradition); then, that Arcadia, as a moun- 
tainous country, was not suited to the tastes and habits of 
the Pelasgians. The legends of the descent of the Arcadians 
from the Pelasgians might, he thinks, easily have arisen 
in early times from the fact, that Arcadia was never, strictly 
speaking, subjugated by the Hellenes, and considered as ‘a 
free. country stood contrasted with the genuine Hellenes in 
the same way as these had been with the Pelasgians. He next 
Vor, t.No. 2. as 
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remarks that Homer, though he mentions the Arcadians as ene- 
mies of the Hellenic Pylians, and names many. of their cities, 
never calls them Pelasgians, nor terms their land Pelasgian, 
hike the Argos in Thessaly: ‘‘a sign, that in his time at least 
the name was already changed, even if at an earlier period 
some fertile districts of Arcadia were inhabited by Pelasgian 
tribes.” This is an argument which cannot have the least 
weight, until it be shewn that no branch of the Pelasgians 
can also have borne the name of Arcadians, or that if both 
these names were current at the same time, they must both 
have been used by Homer in describing the nation. Hero- 
dotus however excludes the first of these alternatives by 
mentioning the ‘A paces IleXacryo1, just as he does the Ile- 
hacryoi ovvowaCouevoe Kpavaor’ the latter alternative must be 
left to the reader’s judgement. Dr K.’s mode of despatching 
the apparently decisive testimony of Herodotus to the Pelasgian 
origin of the Arcadians, though strengthened as he admits by 
satisfactory evidence of the presence of Pelasgians in certain 
districts of Arcadia, is remarkable, I think, more for its bold- 
ness than its ingenuity. He suggests that the last remnant of 
the Arcadian Pelasgians may have left their country to join 
the Ionian migration, though Herodotus gives not the slightest 
hint to favour such a conjecture. Having thus interpreted the 
expressions of Herodotus by the silence of Homer, he concludes 
(p. 427) ‘‘that the aboriginal inhabitants of Arcadia may per- 
haps have had some resemblance to the Pelasgians, or have 
adopted many things from them; but that before the Pelas- 
gians other tribes of a different character were settled there, 
the same of whom Pausanias observes that Pelaseus (i.e. the 
Pelasgians) had obtained the dominion over them.” The pas- 
sage of Paus. to which Dr K. here appeals, occurs vil. 1. 4., 
where after mentioning the Arcadian tradition, that Pelasgus 
was the first man born in Arcadia (that is according to Asius 
out of the ground), the writer adds “but it stands with reason 
that other men too should have been born together with Pelas- 
gus, and that Pelasgus should not have come into the world 
alone (Dr K. in a note mistranslates the words of Pausanias, 
eixos..addous onod TH TleXaorye@ unde avrov TI. yeverOar pmovoy 
—ahber es ist natuerlich dass er nicht allein sondern auch 
andere da gewesen sind—that there should have been others 
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there beside him) for otherwise over what men would Pelasgus 
have ruled? In stature however, and strength, and comeliness, 
Pelasgus was preeminent, and he also surpassed the rest in 
understanding, and on this account I imagine they elected him 
king.” I have always been very much amused with this ob- 
servation of Pausanias, though I am not quite sure whether its 
simplicity is genuine or affected. But that it should ever have 
been gravely reproduced by a modern author for the purpose 
Dr K. has applied it to, I could not have thought possible ; 
nor in fact could it have happened if Dr K. had not overlooked 
the meaning of the passage. But the whole of Dr K.’s rea- 
soning on this part of the subject appears to me a remarkable 
example, how easily a scrupulous devotion to the letter of 
authority leads to a direct violation of its spirit and intention. 
If there is any point in the early history of Greece on which 
the testimony of the ancients is full, clear and uniform, it is, 
that the population of Arcadia was originally Pelasgian, and 
never underwent any violent change. But though Dr K. con- 
siders this to be incredible, with respect to Argos he is less 
sceptical ; on a mature examination of the Argive legends com- 
bined with other traces, he adopts without reluctance the 
astonishing supposition (p. 341): ‘‘ that the Argive people, not 
merely from the time of the pretended (Argive) Pelasgus, but 
before, was the original Pelasgian population of Argos, from 
which region the Pelasgians migrated to Arcadia, Phlius, and 
Achaia, or Advgialeia, and from thence spread over Attica, 
Beotia, Thessaly, Epirus, Italy, the southern part of Gaul, 
Macedonia, Thrace, Asia Minor, and several islands of the 
Aigean sea” ! 

The reader will perhaps be a little curious to hear from 
what part of the world Dr K. conceives the Argive Pelasgians 
themselves to have come, since they are the parents of the 
whole race, and certainly migrated into Greece from some 
quarter or another. Unhappily Dr K. has too delicate a per- 
ception of the limits that separate the province of a geographer 
from that of a historian, to permit him to gratify the curiosity 
he so strongly excites, by giving any answer to this question, 
which he says belongs not to the geography of Greece but to 
its history. His sense of propriety will only allow him to hint 
that according to Herodotus they were a barbarian race, that 
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is, did not speak Greek, but that they belonged neither to the 
stock of the Egyptian colonists who settled in Greece (Herod. 
11. 51), nor to that of the Libyans (Herod. 11. 50), nor to that 
of the Pheenicians (Herod. 11. 49. the worship of Dionysus 
was Pheenician, not Pelasgian), nor to that of the Thracians 
(Herod. 1. 57, the Pelasgians foreigners in Thrace), nor m 
fine to that of the original inhabitants of the west of Asia Minor. 
(For, Dr K. observes, the account in Diodorus v. 81, that the 
Pelasgians were derived from Lycia is opposed to the tradition 
of all other writers, according to which they migrated out of 
Greece into Asia.—It is odd enough that this is the very thmg 
Diodorus says himself: ZavOos 0 Tpiorov rev e& “Apryous Te- 
Aacyav Bacirevwy Kal KaTacywv pepos Te THS AvKias \wpas 
x. 7. A.) The reader therefore who embarks in search of the 
original seat of the Pelasgians, and who wishes to follow the 
track by which they entered Greece, has the advantage of 
knowing that he must keep clear of the countries just men- 
tioned. But whether it would be more advisable for him to 
shape his course toward the Black sea, or to look for a landing 
place on the coast of Spain, if he does not venture through the 
straits, is a point on which I shall imitate Dr K.’s judicious 
reserve. Dr K. however suggests another inquiry, which may 
perhaps be more practicable, if not equally attractive (p. 435). 
‘¢Creston, the modern Christania, at the source of the Echi- 
dorus, seems to have been the last point in Europe where they 
retained their national character in its purity. Herod. 1. 57. 
It would be interesting to enquire whether at the present day 
the language of the Greeks at this place varies materially from 
the common one.” ‘Those who are acquainted with Mueller’s 
remarks on the disputed passage of Herodotus, to say nothing 
of Dionysius and Niebuhr, will be able to judge how this inquiry 
is likely to be rewarded. But according to Dr K’s view, some 
discoveries might certainly be expected, not less interesting 
than his observation, that in Thessaly, the ancient seat of the 
Pelasgians, deep veneration is still paid to the stork, which 
took the place of the Ibis, the companion of Hermes, whose 
worship the Pelasgians received from Egypt. 

The hypothesis about the primitive Arcadians, which Dr K. 
establishes as we have seen on the silence of Homer and the 
judgement of Pausanias, is not suffered to lie barren. It is 
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made to serve a very important purpose in upholding Dr K’s 
general theory about the Pelasgians and their relation to the 
Hellenes. This cannot be better explained to the reader than 
by stating the arguments with which Dr K. endeavours to 
overthrow Mueller’s doctrine on the same subject. That author 
observes (Dorians 1. p. 6) ‘* we suppose always that the Pelas- 
gians were Greeks and spoke the Greek language, an opinion 
however in support of which we shall on this occasion only 
adduce a few arguments.” These arguments, four in number, 
Dr K. examines separately (p. 462), and tries to refute in the 
following manner. I. It appears to Mueller ‘that the tribes 
which migrated into the regions occupied by the Pelasgians, as 
the Achzans, the Ionians, the Dorians, were not powerful or 
numerous enough to transform a barbarian population into a 
Hellenic one: the Dorians are known to have been a small 
tribe.” Dr K. answers that we have no means of ascertaining 
the proportion of numbers between the Hellenic invaders and 
the Pelasgians, who were themselves originally strangers, and 
probably had suffered a great part of the primitive. population 
to remain in their ancient seats.—I must here observe that this 
primitive population, which is supposed to have preceded the 
Pelasgians, is purely imaginary, not having left the slightest 
trace of its existence in any tradition, unless that about Apis, 
as it is related by AUschylus, should be so construed. In the 
next place Dr K’s argument requires that this primitive race 
should have spoken a language more nearly allied to the Hel- 
lenic than the Pelasgic; and this supposition, as we shall see, 
Dr K. really makes. But when one arbitrary hypothesis is 
thus piled on another, the whole fabric must fall at the first 
touch.—‘‘ Let it be observed,” Dr K. adds, ‘that in those parts 
of Germany which were anciently peopled by Sclavonic tribes, 
the Sclavonic language has almost entirely disappeared, though 
there is no reason to imagine that the Sclavonic population 
ever migrated from these districts to make room for one wholly 
German. The will of a ruler, or of the ruling people can 
effect much.”——We know what it effected in England at the 
Conquest, with means incomparably more powerful than the 
first Hellenic conquerors can be conceived to have possessed. 
We know ialso what has been effected under other circum- 
stances, more nearly resembling those of the case mentioned 
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by Dr K., in Wales. Neither of these instances, nor those of 
Scotland and Ireland, favour his conclusion : they would rather 
lead us to think that the will of a ruler, and even that of a 
ruling people, can effect little or nothing toward such an end, 
and the less the more it is displayed. Political influence alone 
was probably never adequate to accomplish such a purpose: 
when backed by the attractions of a rich and beautiful litera- 
ture, and by notions of rusticity and barbarism associated with 
the use of one of two rival languages, it is certainly very power- 
ful, though only among the higher classes, whose example 
gradually diffuses it through the lower: and all these forces 
united require many centuries to exterminate a language, even 
when it has been driven into a corner, as in Cornwall. If the 
Pelasgic had differed from the Greek in the same way as the 
Sclavonic from the German, I conceive that we could not be 
so utterly ignorant as we are of its peculiar character, and that 
Herodotus would have been able to observe it, and would have 
mentioned it, as a language still in use among the common 
people or slaves in Greece itself. 

II. Mueller lays it down as an indisputable fact, that 
many districts, Arcadia and Perrhebia for instance, remained 
entirely Pelasgian, without being inhabited by any nation 
not of Grecian origin. On this Dr K. remarks: “that the 
Arcadians were not all Pelasgians, and only received some 
Pelasgians among them, and that the Perrhebians cannot 
claim the character of a purely Pelasgian race, we have 
already proved. Had Herodotus considered these two tribes 
as purely Pelasgian, he would not have travelled to Creston, 
Scylacé, and Placia, to obtain an exact knowledge of the 
Pelasgian language and manners. According to him, Arca- 
dian Pelasgians (perhaps the last that remained after the 
influx of Hellenes had rendered the whole population Hellenic) 
quitted Arcadia at the time of the Ionian migration. In 
later times the dialect of Arcadia was a mixture of folic 
and Doric, though the latter was predominant (Plutarch 
Philop. 2.), and this was imtroduced into Peloponnesus by 
the Dorian invaders. No author terms the Arcadians Pelas- 
gians after the Ionian migration, a sign that they were com- 
pletely amalgamated with the Hellenes, even if any Pelas- 
gians remained among them. Many of the ancient races cons 
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tinued long diryAwrTTol, as Strabo informs us vit. 327.” I do 
not see the force of this last remark, unless it should appear 
that what Strabo relates of several Illyrian tribes has also been 
recorded of Pelasgians. As to the Arcadians I must leave 
it to the reader to judge whether Dr K’s proposition is at all 
strengthened by the way in which he here repeats it. His 
reason for rejecting Mueller’s inference from the Perrhebians 
is, that in the Iliad the Enienes are coupled with them as 
following the same chief. How far this weakens Mueller’s 
argument, and how far the Awryis avdy in the fragment of 
Rhianus (Steph. B. Awviv) indicates that the language ori- 
ginally spoken in the Dotian plain was not Hellenic, I need 
not here inquire. The motive which led Herodotus to visit 
Scylacé and Placia in search of specimens of Pelasgian lan- 
guage and manners (if he made a journey for that purpose) 
probably was, that in these places the name of Pelasgians was 
preserved with some peculiar features of a national character. 
Dr K. recurs very often to the passage in which Herodotus 
speaks of these Pelasgians of Creston, Scylacé, &c. as decisive 
in favour of his own view of the subject; and it would be 
uncandid to deny that at first sight it appears to make for 
him so strongly, that if it were our only, or our main source 
of information about the Pelasgians, it would lead every one 
to adopt his opinion. But when opposed to the great mass 
of evidence that speaks for an intimate affinity between the 
Pelasgians and the Hellenes, it is by no means of sufficient 
weight to determine the question. Dr K. thinks it unnecessary 
to take notice of the doubt raised by Dionysius as to Creston, 
though the apparent connexion between the accounts of Hero- 
dotus and Hellanicus, which was first remarked long ago by 
Niebuhr, is so striking when once pointed out, that even 
Mueller’s learned and ingenious defence of the common read- 
ing (Etrusker 1. p. 95, and foll.) cannot be said to clear it 
of all suspicion.* And perhaps Dr K. was not bound to 


* Perhaps it may not be useless to notice the oversight into which an 
ingenious author (History of Maritime and Inland Discovery) has fallen 
in correcting two other authors, who in these matters were at least as clear- 
sighted as himself. He quotes (Vol. 1. p. 42.) the words of Herodotus, about 
the Crestoniates and the Placians who spoke a language (not as he translates, 
not intelligible to those who live around them, but) not similar to that of their 
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trouble himself about this controverted point: but unfortu- 
nately he has also neglected another of still greater import- 
ance to the discussion, through the mistake which led him 
to set Herodotus in opposition to Ephorus and Pausanius 
on a subject as to which all three are agreed. For all three 
concur in representing the Pelasgians of Scylacé and Placia 
as a foreign race, who during their temporary abode in Attica 
built the Pelasgic wall. Dr K. alone treats them as a remnant 
of the old Attic population, that had preserved its original bar- 
barism from the influences of the Ionian or Hellenic character 
and language. Herodotus gives us no hint as to the quarter 
they came from; and the account of Ephorus, who traced 
them to Bceotia, is not inconsistent with that of Pausanias, 
who heard that they were Sicelians from Acarnania. But 
this uncertainty as to their ultimate origin very materially 
affects the value of the conclusions drawn by Herodotus from 
the observations he made on them. For if they were not 
Greek but Italian Pelasgians, it would not be surprizing that 
he should have been puzzled by their dialect. Dr K. ina subse- 
quent note (p. 464.) objects to this word being applied to their 
language, observing ‘‘it cannot be maintained that Herodotus 
considered the language of the Crestonzeans, &c. as merely a 
particular dialect, not a, distinct language, without doing mani- 
fest violence to the passage.” This is meant to meet a re- 
mark of Mueller (Dorians 1. p. 7. note a.) that it was pro- 
bably nothing more than an ancient dialect. But it is by 
no means manifest that this interpretation is violent or impro- 
bable: and Dr K. should at least have shewn some reason for 


neighbours, and he then asks: “ Must it not then be inferred that those who 
lived around them were Greeks and not Tuscans? It is remarkable that 
Niebuhr, who maintains that by Creston Herodotus meant Cortona, and 
Mueller, who holds the contrary opinion, have both overlooked the author’s 
argument, and have consequently lost the force of the passage in dispute.” 
All that I can find remarkable here is, that the person who makes the re- 
mark was not led to distrust his own sagacity when opposed to a coincidence 
between two such men. A little reflexion would have convinced him that his 
own impression was hasty and erroneous, and that the words of Herodotus 
correctly translated do not involve any such inference as he draws from them : 
on the contrary, the concordance of the language spoken by the Pelasgians in 
two distant settlements was the more striking, if those of their neighbours 
differed from each other. 
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laying a much greater stress on the expressions of Herodotus 
in this passage than on those which he uses about the four 
Ionian dialects (1. 142;) for in this case at least we must so 
translate yapaxtypes yAwoons. All these considerations com- 
bined appear to me to render the testimony of Herodotus, 
which is almost the sole foundation of Dr K’s opinion, un- 
available for his argument. 

IIT. Mueller observes that the most ancient names of 
Grecian places, and those which occur in the earliest Greek 
traditions, belong to different stages of the language, but 
not to a different language.—In answer to this Dr K. remarks, 
that ‘the most ancient names of Pelasgian persons and places 
are not Greek, unless we call in the aid of the old form of 
the language (wenn man nicht das Altgriechische zu Huelfe 
nehmen will) which appears to have borrowed a great deal 
from the Pelasgic.”"—This seems to me to be as nearly as pos- 
sible Mueller’s statement in other words—‘* Dodona, Larissa, 
Argos, Scotussa(!), the names of genuine Pelasgian deities 
and of their priests and priestesses, Axieros, Axiokersos, and 
Axiokersa, Cadmilos, Coies, Peliai or Peleiades, are not purely: 
Hellenic. Moreover Diod, Siculus observes, that in his time 
Pelasgic names occurred in the Samothracian mysteries (v. 47.) 
In like manner the genuine Pelasgic names ‘’eutamus and 
Lethus (Hom. Il. 1. 843, Dr K. adds in a note, Inachus, 
Apis, and Pelasgus itself) do not admit of explanation from. 
the Greek, and if several names having a Hellenic air occur 
among the Pelasgians, as Hippothous, Pyleus, Hyperbius, 
Kuryalus, &c. it must be observed that they may be in part 
borrowed from the Hellenes, and partly translations of Pe- 
lasgic names, according to a practice of which a remarkable 
instance is afforded by the inscription with the name of Arte- 
midorus, which may be seen in Dodwell’s ‘Travels, 1. p, 411.”— 
Among these examples there are some as to which Dr K’s 
assertion is extremely doubtful, because either it 1s not clear 
that they are Pelasgic or that they were not also Greek. 
I do not see sufficient reason for excluding the four first men- 
tioned local names any more than the title wéNerae OY mreAELAOES 
(if it follows from Herod. 11. 57. that this was given to the 
priestesses at Dodona) from the Greek language. As to the. 
name Pelasgus, it is rather odd that Dr K. himself observes 
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in a preceding page that its genuine form was probably Pe- 
largus, and that it was derived from “Apyoss a plain, im old 
Greek, and wéd\w. And why is Larissa more barbarous than 
Amphissa or Antissa? ‘The singularity of Scotussa consists not 
in its form, which is purely Greek, but in the meaning it has 
in the Greek language; and in how many ways might such 
an appellation have arisen! So too the name Dodona or 
Bodona perplexes us from our total ignorance of its origin, 
but does not warrant us in drawing any conclusion from its 
form. As tothe names of the Gods, Dr K’s argument seems 
very difficult to reconcile with his own view of the Pelasgian 
religion; for he adopts, with implicit faith, the account of 
Herodotus, that the Pelasgians gave no names to their gods 
till they received them from other nations. But an inference 
as to this point drawn from the Samothracian religion is pecu- 
liarly unsafe in the conflict of opinions that are still opposed 
to one another about its source. The reader will find that 
in the passage of Diodorus referred to by Dr K. the Pelas- 
gians are not mentioned, and that instead of confirming Dr K’s 
statement, it would lead according to his own hypothesis to 
the opposite conclusion. For the people of whose language 
Diodorus says remnants were preserved in the sacred rites 
of Samothrace were avroxOoves; therefore, according to Dr K’s 
view of the Pelasgians, a different race from them. Dr K. 
also misstates the meaning of Diodorus when (note p. 418.) he 
makes him ascribe the institution of the Samothracian mys- 
teries to the Arcadians Dardanus and Iasion. Diodorus in 
the passage cited by Dr K. (v. 48.) says the reverse; namely, 
that when Dardanus crossed over to found a city in Asia, 
Iasion remained in Samothrace, and that Jupiter, wishing him. 
to be honoured as well as his brother, mapadereat au7@ THY 
TWV Luo THPLeOVv TENETHVs TAaAAL MEV OVGAV ev ™ VNCWs TOTE 
O€ Tus mapacoQeicay (traditione renovatos ; but one might 
suspect that Diodorus wrote wapadu@eicav), and so Iasion 
himself is only said to have been the first who iitiated 
foreigners, and made the mysteries famous. I should not 
have quoted the testimony of Diodorus, as of the least autho- 
rity on such a subject, but it may fairly be alledged against 
one who appeals to it. Finally, on the names Apis, Inachus, 
Lethus, and Teutamus, I must observe that Dr K. has not 
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shewn the first to be Pelasgic. The others do indeed belong 
to the same class as those mentioned by Strabo vit. p. 321, 
Cecrops, Codrus, Aelus, Cothus, Drymas, Crinanus. But 
what is the peculiar character that all these names have in 
common? It is, I conceive, not a positive but a negative 
one. Considered as Greek names they are exceptions to the 
general rule, according to which persons are called from some 
quality of body, mind, or fortune, (to the last head may be 
referred names derived from some deity, as Demetrius, Apol- 
lonius, &c. implying an assurance of divine favour.) These 
qualities were of course always good, or at least not evil. But 
throughout all periods of Grecian history we occasionally meet 
with exceptions to this rule, or, as in the instances produced 
by Dr K., with names which cannot be explained from the 
Greek language—so far as we are acquainted with it. So 
1 am no more able to explain the proper name of Theo- 
phrastus, Tyrtamus, than Teutamus*. Yet I do not think 
it necessary to consider it as a relic of the Pelasgic language 
any more than that of Sappho, or that of one of her reputed 
fathers, Semus (see Suidas Zardw), or Pittacus, or the Athe- 
nian Tyrteus. It must be observed, in the first place, that 
the rule from which such names, of which there are a con- 
siderable number, are exceptions, was merely conventional, 
and may not have prevailed so extensively in the infancy of the 
language. In the next place, we have reason to suspect that 
several of these exceptions may be only such in appearance, and 
that we are unable to explain them only through the imperfection 
ef our knowledge. For how large a part of the Greek lJan- 
guage is entirely lost to us! ‘To take an instance from a 
celebrated name: TvAtraos was evidently a significant word : 
yet what is to be made of the first syllable? If we have 
any clue to its meaning it has been preserved by mere chance. 
I conjecture that such a clue is to be found in the gloss of 
Hesychius, TvAdot" oToApol, which Salmasius corrects with 
great probability : TuAuot otoApot. Hence we may infer 
that there was a verb yuAAew, equivalent to croAiCew, so that 


* Teutamus was the name not only of the Thessalian hero and of the 
mythical Assyrian king, but of the father of Bias the Sage, and of a com- 


mander of the Argyraspides. Diodor. xvi. 62. 
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[udurros would be a word of similar meaning and omen with 
‘Imao9o0s or Saxevourros.*) 

IV. Finally, Mueller observes, the consonance between 
the Latin and Greek can only be explained by supposing 
the Pelasgic to have formed the connecting link. Dr K. re- 
plies: ‘¢ As to the affinity between the Latin and the Greek, 
it must at the same time be observed that the Etruscan, which 
must have been more purely Pelasgic, since the T'yrrhenians 
were Pelasgians, has little in common with the Latin or the 
Greek.” I must confess that I do not feel quite satisfied 
about the nature of this objection. For though when coupled 
with the intimation to which the reader’s attention was directed 
at the beginning of these remarks, it seems to convey the 
notion that the Pelasgic was at least the basis of the Etruscan, 
I hesitate to impute such an opinion to Dr K. And yet he 
not only expresses himself in the passage before quoted as 
if he himself believed the Etruscans to have been Pelasgians, 
but his argument here seems to imply that he really considers 
their language to have been one and the same. Such an 
opinion must not be confounded with that of the modern 
Italians who endeavour to find an affinity between the Etruscan 
and the ancient Italian languages, which are manifestly allied 
both to the Latin and,the Greek. It would be directly op- 
posed to them, inasmuch as it excludes all connexion between 
the latter and the Pelasgo-Etruscan. If however Dr K.’s 
argument is no more than a reductio ad absurdum, and he only 
means to say, that, on the supposition he is combating, traces 
of an affinity with the Greek ought to be visible in the re- 
mains of the Etruscan as well as in the Latin, this argument 
is sufficiently refuted by the well-known character of the 
Etruscan nation, and the fixedness which religion imparted 
to their institutions. I need scarcely observe that the hypo- 
thesis of a close agreement between the Etruscan and the 
Pelasgic, which Dr K. rather seems to intimate, is not yet 
ripe enough either to need or to bear refutation when used 


* According to another gloss in Hesychius and Phavorinus, (which I am 
surprized to miss in the London edition of Stephanus) yudds* pévos, TéAurros 
would be equivalent to Mévros: but perhaps the vii and the noun spring 
from the same root. 
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as an argument; and at present I see no third way of con- 
struing his words.—‘‘ Dionysius of Halicarnassus, he proceeds, 
does not even reckon the founders of Latium among the 
genuine Pelasgians, though they came from Arcadia, and as 
we have seen (in a passage which will be hereafter noticed). 
had adopted Pelasgian customs and forms of worship. This, 
he says (1. 33.), is the second Grecian people that came into 
Italy after the Pelasgians. 'The Latin language on the other 
hand has the greatest affinity with the old Doric and the 
Miolic. Probably the original language of the original in- 
habitants of Arcadia resembled these dialects.” A remark 
is added on the identity of the Molic Digamma with the Latin 
F, and on the Rhotacismus which is stated to have been 
a feature common to the Pelasgic, the Afolic, and the Latin. 
When we combine all this with a preceding observation of 
Dr K. (in a note p. 437.) “that the old Hellenic was unques- 
tionably more closely allied to the Pelasgic than the later,” 
we see that there is nothing to prevent him from coinciding 
with Mueller as to the point in dispute except his view, what- 
ever it may be, of the Etruscan language, and the phantom 
which he has conjured up of an aboriginal Arcadian popula- 
tion, that spoke a tongue radically different from the Pelasgic, 
but closely allied to the Greek. I need say nothing more on 
this subject, except that Dr K.’s hypothesis is as little con- 
firmed by Dionysius as by Homer. Dionysius has to relate 
the history of two colonies that migrated from Greece to Italy: 
the first was that of the Pelasgians, as they are described 
in the passage he quotes, 1. 28. from Hellanicus: the second 
came from Arcadia: how should it be distinguished from 
the former but by the name of the country? And how can 
it be inferred from this that Dionysius rejected the prevailing 
or rather universal opinion about the Pelasgian origin of the 
Arcadians? If his opinion is of any weight, it is given most. 
expressly and decisively against Dr K. on the main question, 
the character of the people and their language, which he 
describes not as akin to the old Hellenic but the same 
(1. 17. 20.). 

It is remarkable that though Dr K. will not allow the 
Arcadian Pelasgians any share in the formation of the Latin 
language, he ascribes to them a great influence over the Latian 
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religion. He is in some doubt indeed (p. 457) whether the 
worship of Saturn originally belonged to them or to his ab- 
original Arcadians, (ein Vorpelasgischer Cult der Arcadischen 
Urvoelker) but he makes no question that they spread the wor- 
ship of Pan, ‘a Pelasgian deity borrowed from the Egyptians 
and especially honoured in Arcadia,” to Italy, where ‘‘in Rome 
a cave was dedicated by command of the Pelasgian Themis to 
the Lycaan Pan, under the temple of Nicé.” On the con- 
nexion between Pan and the goddess of Victory (according to 
the Arcadian mythologers in Dionys. 1. 33, a daughter of 
Palas, son of Lycaon) Dr K. has the following singular re- 
mark. ‘As a god who rewards virtue and punishes vice, 
Pan was also believed to succour the Pelasgians and after- 
wards the Hellenes in battle, Hom. Hymn. in Pana. v. 6,” 
(where therefore I suppose Dr K. prefers the conjectural 
reading aixunev6’, which Ruhnken calls ineptwm ac ne Grecum 
quidem). But was the belief of the ancients in Panic terrors 
connected with a notion of Pan’s distributive justice ? 

The preceding discussion will have enabled us to pass more 
rapidly over the remaining part of the subject, Dr K’s view 
of the origin and diffusion of the Hellenes. The reader has 
seen that Dr K. considers Hellen and his sons as real historical 
persons, and therefore will be prepared to hear, and perhaps 
to believe, that Deucalion was equally so; for ‘‘ Herodotus 
draws the name of Deucalion into the sphere of history,” (i 
die Geschichte zieht). But perhaps he may be a little sur- 
prized to find that Dr K. fixes the limits and dimensions of 
Deucalion’s kingdom with geographical accuracy. Unluckily 
Herodotus seems not to have received equally distinct infor- 
mation about the father of Deucalion, Prometheus the son of 
Tapetus, and thus with respect to this not less celebrated and 
interesting person, Dr K. is constrained to abandon the solid 
ground of historical certainty, and to explore the obscurer region 
of mythology. Yet even here, under the guidance of Homer, 
Hesiod, and Diodorus Siculus, he is enabled to arrive at some 
results, which, if not quite so definite as those which he obtains 
with regard to Deucalion, are still extremely valuable, and will 
perhaps be new to most of our readers. Prometheus belonged 
to the tribe or clan of the Titans, a people “‘ whom the most 
ancient legends represent as cruel persecutors of the Pelasgian 
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Gods,” whose abodes ‘they attempted to storm, according to 
Homer and Hesiod, by piling the Thessalian mountains on one 
another. Diodorus (111. 57. v. 66) describes them, as. an inge- 
nious people, the inventors of many useful arts. (He however 
gives us an unfavourable notion of their social qualities: for 
Cronos and Themis, two out of the eleven whom he enumerates, 
and Hestia, Demeter, and Heré, the children of the former, are 
as Dr K. observes (p. 470) Pelasgian Gods, and must therefore 
be supposed to have experienced the cruel persecutions of the 
other Titans). The war waged by the Titans against the 
Pelasgian Gods, and the subsequent banishment of Prometheus 
to Caucasus, Dr K. thinks may be satisfactorily explained as 
a struggle between the religious systems of contending tribes. 
This indeed is not a new interpretation. But I do not know 
of any other writer who has determined the parties in the 
struggle as Dr K. proceeds to do. ‘These tribes appear to 
have been the Pelasgians at the foot of Olympus, the seat of 
Jupiter, and the above-mentioned earlier aboriginal race in 
the neighbourhood of Othrys (the Cronide, Jupiter, and the 
other Gods fought from Olympus, the Titans from Othrys,, 
Hesiod, Theog. 632, 633——-Dr K’s note,): a region which, at. 
the time when the Hellenes were rising into power, was in the 
possession of the Pelasgians.” 

It is to be regretted that Dr K. does not complete this 
outline, and inform us whether the Titans, when they were 
dislodged from their territories on mount Othrys, retired into 
Epirus, and then returned under another name, led by the new 
king Deucalion, to recover their ancient seats from the usurp- 
ing Pelasgians. It was probably through the troubles attending 
their expulsion from Thessaly, that their adventures escaped the 
researches of Herodotus, so that Deucalion is the first of their 
princes to whom he assigns a place in history. ‘They them- 
selves disappear henceforward even from Dr K’s narrative, and 
we only hear (p. 471) of Deucalion, who though exiled with his 
father from Thessaly, founded a considerable principality in the 
west, extending from Lycorea on Parnassus as far as Dodona,' 
‘a distance of from 25 to 30 German miles, and containing an’ 
area of 200 square (German) miles.” Here he united four dif- 
ferent tribes under his rule, the Greci, the Selli, the Leleges, 
and the Curetes, who together Dr K. observes must have: 
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formed a powerful nation, since the Leleges and Curetes were 
also spread over many other parts of Greece and in Asia Minor. 
From some causes, as to which history is silent, Deucalion did 
not enjoy the honour of giving his name to his subjects, and 
to this inexplicable accident it is owing that the name of the 
Hellenes has become famous, in the room of one which accord- 
ing to all appearance would have been more appropriate, the 
Deucalionians. For Deucalion seems to have been as justly 
entitled to this honour, as Columbus to that of naming America. 
He was evidently an active and enterprising prince. Dissatis- 
fied with his kingdom in Epirus, or, some say, disturbed by a 
flood which happened near to one of his capitals, Lycorea on 
Parnassus, he turned his arms eastward, marched to Athens, 
where he seems only to have staid long enough to secure the 
reversion of the crown after the death of Cranaus for his 
younger son Amphictyon, and then proceeded to conquer 
southern Thessaly, Thessalia Phthiotis, where he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Hellen, who not only reaped the fruit of 
his father’s exertions, but supplanted him as eponymus of the 
race, without having performed a single action that has come 
down to posterity, to account for the attention paid to him by 
his contemporaries, unless he founded a city called Hellas, 
which unfortunately seems never to have been heard of before 
it had fallen into ruins*. 

While Hellen was reigning peaceably in Phthia, or perhaps 
engaged in transferring his capital from the low site which he had 
injudiciously chosen for it (Strabo, p. 432) to a more convenient 
one, his younger brother Amphictyon, whom, from some motive 
hitherto not sufficiently explained, his father provided for be- 
fore him, not content with the kingdom of Attica extended his 
dominions northward, without however touching Beotia, but 
confining himself to the conquest of Locris and Eubeea. The 


* Homer mentions the name of Hellas without any adjunct to shew that 
he means a city. In one passage a district only can be meant. Dicearchus 
speaks of ‘EAAds towadaidy otca more modus. How little was ever known 
about it appears from Strabo 1x. p. 432. The Pharsalians shewed a city in 
ruins qv menicteiKacty evar tHv ‘ENAGOa. The Melitzans believed that it 
stood about a mile from them, but that its inhabitants all migrated even in 
the lifetime of Hellen, whose tomb they shewed in their marketplace. Dr K. 
speaks as if Dicearchus had seen it standing. 
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great measure that distinguished his reign, was, as every one 
knows, the institution of the celebrated assembly which bore 
his name. In this respect he was more fortunate than. his 
father Deucalion; yet one cannot help wondering at the capri- 
ciousness of destiny, which deprived him of the glory of giving 
his name to his people. For even his Attic subjects, though 
they called themselves after his predecessor Cranaus, and 
again changed their name in honour of his great nephew Ion, are 
not recorded to have adopted that of Amphictyon. It would 
almost appear as if the liegemen, though generally willing 
to assume a new name, insisted on its being a short one. But 
beside the injury he has suffered from their perverseness, he 
has been assailed in common with his brother and his nephews 
by the affectation of some modern critics, who have denied even 
his personal existence, and have pretended that instead of giving 
his name to the institution he founded, he derived it and his 
being (a nominal one) from the auducrioves, whose deputies 
composed the Amphictyonic council. This conjecture Dr K. 
probably thinks too extravagant to deserve notice; and indeed 
if it were admitted, it would not only transform much of what 
he gives as authentic history into a romance, but might throw 
some suspicion on the personality of Hellen himself. There is 
another question which might perhaps be raised without flying 
in the face of all antiquity: whether either Herodotus or Thu- 
cydides give us any reason to believe that they were acquainted 
with this branch of the house of Deucalion, which reigned 
south of Thermopyle in the lifetime of Hellen. It must at 
all events be considered as a peculiar hardship in the fate of 
Amphictyon, that though these two great historians were natu- 
rally led by their subject (Hesiod 1. 56. Thue. 1. 3) to mention 
his conquests, they have as it were studiously avoided all allu- 
sion to his actions, and his name, entirely supprest by the 
latter, occurs but once in Herodotus (vir. 200), and even in 
that passage Mueller supposes it to be no more than an epi- 


thet of Jupiter. 
It may easily be imagined that the descendants of Hellen did 


not fail to imitate the bright examples of his father and brother, 
and that many of them became the founders of new states. 
It would be impossible, without far exceeding all reasonable 
limits of an article like the present, to follow Dr K. through 
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his account of their adventures. The reader will perhaps be 
satisfied with hearing his general view of the subject, according 
to which (p. 488) ‘the family that ruled over the Hellenes 
spread from Thessalia Phthiotis, partly by conquest, partly by 
marriages contracted with other princely houses, and thus the 
notion of the country to which the name of Hellas was applied, 
was enlarged. Moreover the usage of the Hellenic race, not 
to exterminate or expel the conquered tribes, but to admit them 
into the Hellenic confederacy, gradually to assimilate their lan- 
guage and manners to its own, and to accustom them to its 
mode of life, contributed to promote its propagation. By these 
means, like the Romans who proceeded on similar principles, 
it acquired sway, first over its neighbours and afterward 
over almost the whole earth.” It might perhaps be objected 
to the first part of this statement, that according to Homer the 
name of Hellas does.not appear to have spread with the poste- 
rity of Hellen, but to have been confined to the north of Greece 
long after the Achzans were the prevailing race in Peloponnesus. 
But the remainder of the passage suggests some more inter- 
esting reflexions. It is not quite clear whether the practise of 
the conquering Hellenes, to abstain from exterminating the 
foreign tribes over which they made themselves masters, was 
the result of humanity or necessity; and even the illustration 
borrowed from the Roman and Macedonian conquests does not 
dispel all doubt on the point. If however we may (as all our 
prepossessions dispose us to do) attribute it to a generous 
policy, which the Ionians would probably have imitated in Asia, 
if the want of wives had not compelled them to massacre the 
fathers, husbands, and children of their brides (Herod. 1. 146: 
they were not the Pelasgians, but ot vouiCovtes yevrvaorara 
eivat Iwvwv), and in Italy at the capture of Siris, if they had 
not been soured by misfortunes, we see with pleasure how 
amiable a change had taken place in the manners of the people, 
since the time when they dwelt under the name of Titans about 
mount Othrys, and were cruel persecutors of the Pelasgian 
Gods, and therefore no doubt also of their worshippers. Here 
we have great reason to lament that Dr K. has been unable 
distinctly to trace the steps by which the ferocious and intoler- 
ant ‘Titans, who were most likely painted in still darker colours 
in the Pelasgian poetry, were transformed into the wise and 
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gentle Hellenes. ‘Through this unavoidable omission Dr K.’s 
statement suggests the notion, that he means to ascribe all that 
was peculiar to the national character of the Greeks literally 
and absolutely to the family of Deucalion. For as we have 
already seen Deucalion ruled in Epirus, not over 'Titans, but 
over four races which, so far as we hear from Dr K., were 
originally all equally foreign to him. The Selli and Curetes 
Dr K. considers as Pelasgians, the Leleges as a mixed race; 
but he says nothing of the relation of the Greeci to Deucalion 
-and to his other subjects, except that in answer to Adelung he 
observes, that they are no where said to be Pelasgians. Yet 
according to the principles Dr K. lays down, they may have 
been quite as little allied to the blood of the common soverain,. 
who in this case would appear not to have begotten, but to 
have created a new nation out of four elements, to which he 
alone imparted a new and most peculiar national character. 
Whether Dr K. conceives this to have been actually the 
case I will not venture to say, because he has not fully unfolded 
his notion of the Titans and the Greci, either of which tribes 
might easily be brought to relieve him from any difficulty on 
this head. It is only important to observe that according to 
his views of history there would be nothing absurd or incre- 
dible in such a supposition. Language and descent, he re- 
marks, as the ancients themselves thought, together formed the 
criterion which shewed whether a people was Hellenic or not; 
and so Diczarchus defines those to be Greeks of to ‘yéver Kal 
Tas Pwvais ehAyviCovow (Stat. Gr. p. 21. Hudson). But then 
he adds (p. 467): “‘ When descent is mentioned as a test to dis- 
tinguish Greeks from other nations, we are not to understand 
the descent of the mass of the people (des eigentlichen Voelker- 
haufens) but that of the princes from whom the tribes received 
their names.” ‘* What tribes, whether barbarian or not barba- 
rian, attached themselves to these ruling houses, was of no con- 
sequence with regard to their appellation; all that was necessary, 
unless they chose to be expelled as barbarians, or at least re- 
stricted in their rights, was that they should adopt the manners 
and language of the Greeks.” (The story of the massacre at 
Lemnos in Herod. vr. 138, is then referred to as an example of 
the reluctance with which the ancient inhabitants of Greece 
suffered a foreign language to be spoken among them). And 
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the general conclusion is, that “‘ we may consider the Greeks as 
a people composed of different elements, but which had one 
language and was governed by one family (welches aber eine 
Sprache und einen Ursprung ihrer Herrscher-Familie hatte). 
This family, as we have seen, was that of Deucalion, and Dr K. 
prefaces that history of which I have given a short but faithful 
summary, with the words (p. 469): ‘‘ hence it appears that the 
best and calmest (ruhigsten) historical inquirers among the an- 
cients (Herodotus, Thucydides, and the author of the Parian 
marble) recognize the ruling house* of Deucalion as that before 


* Herrschergeschlecht. I use the word house here not technically as in 
the translation of Niebuhr, but in the common sense in which we speak of the 
house of Bourbon, the house of Austria, which is evidently Dr K.’s meaning. 
An objection has been made by persons whose opinion on such a point deserves 
the greatest attention, to the word house used for such a body politic as was 
signified by the yévos and gens of the Greeks and Romans. The translators 
of the Dorians (Preface p. xu) say this is “a usage which it seems impossible 
to approve; as house appears to imply even more forcibly than family the 
sameness of descent and of habitation. We have therefore retained the one 
word in its common acceptation ; and have translated yévos by clan, guided 
by the analogy of the divisions so called in Scotland.” ‘That the word house 
implies sameness of habitation is clearly an oversight, as appears from the 
examples I have mentioned and a thousand others that might be cited. It 
certainly implies sameness of descent, and so do yévos and gens when they 
are not taken in the more limited technical sense ; so that there does not seem 
to be any great inconvenience in restricting the meaning of house in like 
manner. It isin fact often used for an aggregate of families living as far 
apart as the Escurial, the Tuilleries, Caserta, and Holyrood, and it cannot be 
considered as a very violent change, to transfer it to an aggregate of families 
united chiefly by a political fiction. For it must be remembered that this 
fiction was never merely arbitrary, but always more or less coincided with a 
natural relation. On the other hand the word clan seems liable to a number 
of very weighty objections. In the first place it fails to suggest, and by all 
the associations connected with it tends to exclude, a most essential element in 
the notion of the gens or yévos: that it is a member of an organized body, de- 
riving all its importance and all its functions from the whole on which it 
depends. In the next place, as the Translators of Mueller partly acknowledge, 
it does not correspond with the sphere which the yévos filled in the ancient 
commonwealths, but with a larger one including the former. This may not be 
evident at first sight, because the Celtic hordes were not organized like Grecian 
tribes: but it must strike every one who considers that the clan formed an in- 
dependent whole, and that its subjection to a more extensive community was 
quite accidental, whereas it is the essence of the Grecian yévos and the Roman 
gens, considered as parts of the state. Hence Mr Elphinstone in describing 
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which there were no Hellenes in Greece, and that the tribes who 
became subjected to Deucalion the son of Prometheus and his 
successors down to Hellen (?), and to which others attached 
themselves, are to be considered as the genuine stock of the 
Hellenic nation.” I leave the reader to judge how far this 
interpretation satisfies the conditions of the test proposed by 
Dr K. But I must protest, first against submitting a question 
of this kind to be decided by the traditions of any people as to 
its own origin: and next against the fallacy involved in the 
epithets with which Dr K. here inculcates the authority of 
Herodotus and Thucydides, to say nothing of the Parian mar- 
ble. The question is not, whether Herodotus and Thucydides 
were or were not excellent historians, or whether they were 
biassed by passion in forming their opinions. It is not even 
necessary to enquire whether their peculiar excellence consisted 
in the sagacity with which they detected historical truth under 
a mythical veil, though if we were to withhold this praise from 


the Afghaun constitution, which presents many striking parallels to the divi- 
sions in Greek cities, after observing “that each tribe has branched into several 
divisions, and in the more numerous and scattered tribes those branches 
have separated and are each governed by its own independent chief,” adds 
(Account of Caubul p. 159): “The name of Oolooss is applied either to a 
whole tribe, or to one of these independent branches. The word seems to 
mean a clanish commonwealth.” Afterwards indeed he finds it convenient to 
apply the word clan to the main branch of an Oolooss; but this branch is 
subdivided into khails, which themselves are aggregates of families, so that in 
this nomenclature clan answers not to yévos but to d@patpia, and in fact these 
Afghaun clans are sometimes independent, as in the example given by Mr EI- 
phinstone, p. 161. where he says, “The Ahmedzye (zye means son, and is added 
as mac is prefixed by the Highlanders) and three other clans compose the Isma- 
elzye, but they are not under the authority of any common chief, and the head 
family of the Ismaelzye is extinct or neglected.” But a still weightier objec- 
tion to the use of clan as a translation of gens, is one which I am informed 
Niebuhr himself once suggested in conversation, namely, that according to the 
analogy of the Scottish clans, the clients would have been members of the gens. 
In the Roman gentes there was no such inequality of rank as between the laird 
and his clansmen, who were in fact retainers of the ruling family, and were 
only kept in more absolute subjection by the fiction of a common descent. 
On the whole it seems clear that neither house nor clan, nor any other word 
that has yet been proposed will convey the meaning of yévos or gens, without 
some definition added to it. The only question is, which of them suggests the 
smallest number of extraneous and incongruous ideas to divert the reader's 
attention from that which the word is intended to represent. 
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them, we should not be detracting from their merit, but should 
only be denying that they possessed a species of discernment 
which, since it depends not merely upon a gift of nature but 
upon a survey of a vast field, of which but a small part was 
open to their view, it was scarcely possible for them to acquire. 
And it must be owned in general, that no exercise of the mind 
was so little valued and practised among the Greeks as histori- 
cal criticism. But the question here is simply whether Hero- 
dotus and Thucydides were exempt from the influence of a 
habit of thinking which prevailed universally among their 
countrymen, and induced them without tradition or enquiry to 
refer the names of nations, of cities, and of institutions, to fict1- 
tious persons. How little Herodotus was superior to this 
national bias of mind, and how little his judgment can be relied 
on in discussing the reality of such individuals as Dorus and 
Hellen, is pretty clear from an instance in which Dr K. himself 
is compelled to dissent from him, though he appears to have 
been quite as calm and dispassionate in this part of his work as 
in any other. The old Attic tribes, according to Herodotus, 
derived their names from the four sons of Ion, Geleon, A gico- 
reus, Argades, and Hoples (v. 66). This assertion Dr K. can- 
not admit; but he seems to have been conscious that he was 
taking a very bold step in rejecting a statement supported by 
such high authority, and he therefore speaks of it as a conjec- 
ture of Herodotus (wie H. muthmasst.) 'The reader however 
who turns to the passage will see that Herodotus intimates no 
more doubt about the existence of these four sons of Ion, than 
about that of Ion himself. Indeed when one considers how 
generally Herodotus has been reproached for his simplicity and 
credulity, one is surprized to find one’s self protesting against 
his infallibility, on the subject as to which of all others he was 
most liable to be deceived. With respect to ‘Thucydides in- 
deed the case is very different. For as this great historian 
most distinctly recognizes the extreme uncertainty of all events 
in the early ages of Grecian history (1. 1. 21. where the lapse 
of time is mentioned as increasing the difficulty of ascertaining 
the truth, an opinion which has been ridiculed by a modern 
French critic*), and attests the credulity of his countrymen 
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Grece. I do not know the work to which he alludes when he speaks, p. 20: 
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and their impatience of accurate historical investigations, 
his own judgement is entitled to the greater respect. But 
it must be remembered that in his survey of the ancient state 
of Greece, and his review of the progress of society, he had 
no motive to examine the personal existence of the heroes 
whom he happens to mention, and if it had been possible that 
a doubt should have occurred to him about it, he would cer- 
tainly have suppressed it as one that did not in the slightest 
degree affect the truth of his picture. His own words contain 
a clear, and almost an express caution against appealing to his 
authority on such points. 

The Afghauns, whose constitution and manners afford 
many illustrations of those of ancient Greece, trace the four 
great divisions of their nation to four individuals (correspond- 
ing to the Molus, Dorus, Ion, and Achzeus of the Greeks.) 
These four patriarchs, who gave their names to the tribes 
which are supposed to have sprung from them, are described 
by the Afghaun historians as the sons of a hero called Kyse 
Abdoolresheed, whom they believe to have been an Ansar, 
or champion of the faith in the time of Mahomet. Mr El- 
phinstone (p. 158.) says, ‘* Whatever doubts may be enter- 
tained of the pedigree, and even of the existence of Kyse 
Abdoolresheed, it is to him that all the Afghaun genealogies 
refer, and on those genealogies the whole of the divisions and 
interior government of the tribes depend.” But if this passage 
were to fall in the way of a Caubul critic, he would probably 
exclaim with some warmth: ‘‘ What affectation in this infidel 
to question the existence of Kyse Abdoolresheed, which is 
unanimously attested by our best and coolest historians !” 
An European reader would perhaps rather be led to observe, 
that a doubt about the existence of Kyse does not necessarily 
affect that of the four patriarchs who are called his sons, and 
that if they had been also fictitious persons they would accord- 
ing to the analogy of the sons of Hellen have been described 


« d’une comparaison d’optique, ot l’on prétend assimiler la dégradation de la 
probabilité des faits historiques lorsqu’ils sont vus a travers un orand nombre 
de générations successives a HesHuos de la clarté des objets par V’inter- 
position de plusieurs verres.” It is not indeed Thucydides who has used 
this image, yet the ridicule must fall on him, or recoil upon the French 
critic. 
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as the children of Afghaun. Mr Elphinstone however solves 
this difficulty by informing us, p. 151. “the origin of the 
name of Afghaun, now so generally applied to the nation, is 
entirely uncertain; but is probably modern. It is known to 
the Afghauns themselves only through the medium of the 
Persian language.” Yet Afghaun has found a place in their 
genealogies as a more remote ancestor of the four patriarchs. 
For the Afghauns “ maintain ‘that they are descended from 
Afghaun, the son of Irmia, or Berkia, son of Saul king of 
Israel.” This is certainly no proof that the names of the 
four great Afghaun tribes were not derived from real persons ; 
but it will probably be admitted to throw great doubt on 
the fact, especially as their reputed father Kyse is unknown 
to the Arabian historians, and ‘‘the Afghaun historians, 
although they describe their countrymen as a numerous people 
during their Arabian campaign, and though it appears from 
a sarcasm attributed by those historians to the prophet (who 
declared Pushtoo to be the language of hell) that they already 
spoke their national and peculiar tongue, yet they do not 
scruple in another place, to derive the whole nation from 
the loins of the very Kyse who commanded during the period 
of the above transactions.” Dr K. however would probably 
have told Mr Elphinstone that he was rash in questioning the 
testimony of those historians, who after all must know more 
of the matter than we, on such slight grounds: the seeming 
inconsistency may be easily cleared up, if we only suppose that 
the Afghaun Deucalion Kyse collected some vagrant hordes, 
taught them his own language and the Mahometan faith, 
and, perhaps not thinking them in his life-time quite as 
good as his own flesh and blood, left it to his four sons to. 
distribute their names among them. 

As the laudatory epithets bestowed by Dr K. on the Greek 
historians, which have no meaning unless they are designed 
to insinuate the propriety of an unconditional assent to the 
opinions of the writers commended, do not alter the state 
of the question on any of the points in dispute, so those who 
differ from him ‘will certainly not feel more convinced by 
such a remark as the following: after repeating the assertion 
of Herodotus, that the Pelasgians received the worship of 
Neptune from the Libyans, he exclaims (p. 458): ‘we find no 
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reason capriciously to reject these precise statements of good 
historians, though others consider all these deities as creations 
of the Grecian mind, and a@ priori disbelieve a propagation 
of their worship from the East.” Dr K. may think that a 
naked assertion of Herodotus ought to silence all reasonings 
on such a subject. But he can scarcely be ignorant that 
there are some grounds for questioning the truth of that which 
he here repeats, at least sufficiently plausible to protect those 
who withhold their assent from a charge of caprice. Hero- 
dotus himself would lead one to believe (1v. 150.) that either 
no intercourse had ever taken place between Greece and Africa 
before the colonization of Cyrené, or else that it had been 
totally forgotten. The suspicion thus arising from the im- 
probability that any tradition should notwithstanding have 
been preserved of the introduction of a deity from Africa, 
is greatly strengthened by the character of the god in ques- 
tion, who of all the Olympian family is the one whose attri- 
butes and functions appear to belong most properly to Greece. 
And in fact Herodotus himself almost entirely destroys the 
authority of his assertion by the reason he annexes to it. “ For 
no people possess the name of Neptune from the beginning, 
except the Libyans, and they have always honoured this 
god.” It is pretty clear that Herodotus is here reasoning 
on the assumption that the same god could not be worshipped 
independently by two different nations, and therefore that 
Neptune had either been brought from Africa to Greece, or 
from Greece to Africa. And if, as is probable enough, 
the Greek settlers in Africa found his worship established 
there among the native tribes on the coast, since the last of 
these conclusions was manifestly false, it was very natural 
that the first should be deemed certainly true. But all such 
misgivings Dr K. stifles in the germ by an autos eda. | 

To press the authority of Herodotus a little too far is how- 
ever much less injurious to truth than to alledge it in behalf 
of propositions which Herodotus never made: and Dr K. has 
laid himself but too open to complaint on this head. He him- 
self of course believes that Cecrops was an Egyptian. But he 
knows perfectly well that among the many strong reasons for 
doubting this fact, the silence of Herodotus, who had so many 
opportunities and motives for mentioning it if he believed it, is 
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by no means the weakest. Yet in support of the assertion: 
“about the year 1558 Cecrops led a colony to Attica,” Dr K. 
in his note (p. 476) translates a part of the chapter (vi1I. 44.) 
where Herodotus indeed mentions the name of Cecrops, but 
says nothing about his colony, and gives no hint that he was a 
foreigner. Dr K. addsin the next page, “this Egyptian colony 
is signified by Herodotus as having brought over Egyptian forms 
of worship:” and Herod. 1. 56. is quoted in the note. In this 
reference there is manifestly a typographical error, which I 
greatly regret because I cannot correct it, being unable to dis- 
cover any passage in Herodotus containing such an allusion, 
which must have been highly welcome to Dr K. if it supplies 
the defect in his previous quotation. Again, Dr K. states (p. 482) 
on the authority of Apollodcrus, that about the year 1445 B.C. 
Danaus led a Libyan colony to Argos; and shortly after he 
adds, ‘* the fact which was the foundation of this myth, namely, 
the arrival of Libyan colonists in Peloponnesus, Herodotus 
held to be historical truth.” The passage cited in the note 
(vir. 94.) happily contains the name of Danaus, but says no 
more of his voyage from Libya, than the preceding one of the 
migration of Cecrops from Egypt. On the contrary it is from 
Egypt that the daughters of Danaus were believed by Herodo- 
tus to have brought the rites of Ceres (11. 171), and it was to 
Chemmis in upper Egypt, as he was informed by the Egypt- 
jans, that Perseus went to visit the ancient seat of his ancestor 
Danaus, when he was on his road to Libya in quest of the 
Gorgon’s head. It is true that Raoul Rochette (Histoire 1. 
p- 110) observes, ‘il est probable qu’ Herodote aura mal a 
propos appliqué a la Chemmis de la Thébaide (the inhabit- 
ants of which related the tradition to him) ce qui appartenait a 
celle du Delta” (which is not known to have existed). Raoul 
Rochette had indeed good reason to ascribe this mistake to 
Herodotus, gross and incredible as it is in itself; for otherwise 
his own assertion (p. 109) that Danaus “ régnait en Libye sur les 
états fondés par. les Pasteurs,” might have seemed less firmly 
demonstrated than he conceives it to be. But high as Dr K.’s 
respect must naturally be for this learned Frenchman whose 
habits of thinking are so congenial with his own, he is surely 
paying him too great a compliment when he not only adopts 
his opinion himself, but compels Herodotus to do the same. 
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I must take this occasion of repeating what I have already 
hinted, that the number of typographical errors in Dr K.’s re- 
ferences is unusually large. He would have spared his readers 
much trouble and vexation, if he had engaged some friend to 
undertake the task of verifying them, and correcting the 
numbers. But when this is done another labour will remain 
to be performed, of still greater importance, to which it is 
to be hoped Dr K. will be induced to apply his own atten- 
tion before his work appears in a second edition: that of 
adapting the statements in the text more closely to the refer- 
ences in the notes. I have already produced several instances 
that occurred to’ me in the course of this discussion, in which 
Dr K. seems too much to have neglected this, and I will 
add two others by way of specimen, which I lighted on without 
looking for them. He observes (p. 473) ‘“‘the Lelex of La- 
conia is represented by mythical tradition as a son of Neptune 
and Libya, who came from Egypt to Greece. Paus. Att. c. 44.” 
In this passage Pausanias does relate this tradition, not how- 
ever of the Lelex who reigned in Laconia, but of the one whose 
tomb was shewn at Megara. The Lelex of Laconia according 
to the tradition reported by Paus. 111. 1. was an autochthon.— 
In describing the situation of Tegyra (11. p. 588) Dr K. says: 
‘‘'The battle of Tegyra is described by Plutarch in his life of 
Pelopidas. From this we see that a road led from Orchomenus 
into Locris by Tegyra, for here Pelopidas lay in wait for the 
Lacedemonians who were returning from Locris to Orchome- 
nus. Pelop. c. 17.” It is true that Plutarch’s description of 
the battle proves the main point, the direction of the road 
from Orchomenus into Locris; but as to the historical fact, no 
two statements can differ more widely than that of Dr K. and 
that of Plutarch. For the biographer informs us, that his hero 
had been for some time watching for an opportunity of sur- 
prising Orchomenus, which for its security had received two 
Spartan more within its walls: at length. hearing that the 
Spartan garrison had left the city on an expedition into. Lo- 
cris, and hoping to find it unguarded, he marched against it 
with a small force. Hearing, however, that a new Spartan 
garrison had arrived to supply the place of the absent one, he 
drew off his little army from the territory of Orchomenus by 
the same road as he had taken in coming, which brought him 
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to Tegyre. Near this town he fell in with the two Spartan 
more on their return from Locris, as they were issuing from 
the defiles that opened near Tegyra. So far was he from lying 
in wait for them, that this was the occasion of the famous bon- 
mot with which he kept up the spirits of his men, who found 
themselves unexpectedly in the presence of a superior force: 
when one ran up to him with the tidings: we have fallen 
into the midst of the enemy, he answered: why not they 
wnto the midst of us? 

But it is high time to conclude these remarks, which have 
already grown to an inordinate length, though the chapter we 
have been examining contains several other subjects that invite 
discussion. I must again remind the reader that the preceding 
observations have been confined to a minute portion of Dr K.’s 

book, and that even if all the objections here raised should 
prove to be well founded, they would not affect its value asa 
geographical work. ‘The historical part of it however, whiat- 
ever may be its intrinsic merit, is interesting inasmuch as Dr K. 
is perhaps the most strenuous and able German representative 
of the French school of historical criticism, the genius and 
principles of which have inspired and directed the learned la- 
bours of Clavier, Raoul Rochette, Petit Radel, &c. Their 
doctrines have been so long and so generally exploded in Ger- 
many, that it begins to be time to revive them as novelties. 
This Dr K. has done with learning very superior to that of his 
French predecessors, and with at least equal ingenuity in exhi- 
biting the mythical traditions of antiquity under an aspect so 
new and specious, that it would probably in many instances 
haye surprized their original compilers no less than it does a 
modern reader. As in these respects he equals or surpasses the 
French critics, so he has gone beyond them in the unflinching 
consistency with which he has applied their common principles. 
For except in the case of the sons of Ion, the Pelasguses, and 
perhaps a few others, he has adhered to the most literal inter- 
pretation of the ancient mythographers with a steadiness which 
sometimes failed even his French rivals. I should almost have 
thought his work sufficient to redeem his countrymen from the 
imputation cast upon them by Dr Arnold in his Preface to 
Thucydides, p. x11. where after noticing “* Mueller’s unreason- 
able scepticism; that is, a hasty impression of the internal diffi- 
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culties of the common stories and an exaggerated notion of 
their want of external authority,” he adds: ‘‘ these two tenden- 
cies, and particularly the first, seem almost constitutional in the 
German writers, and unquestionably detract from their value.” 
Dr K. seems to have proved that the hasty impressions and ex- 
aggerated notions of such men as Mueller and Niebuhr can 
scarcely be excused by the plea which Dr Arnold charitably 
suggests. Perhaps however notwithstanding what Dr K. has 
done to remove all appearance of difficulty from the common 
stories, and to raise their external authority almost to oracular 
infallibility, it may be better, for some time to come, in discuss- 
ing these subjects to abstain from expressions implying that 
those who differ from us are necessarily afflicted with a consti- 
tutional defect in their understandings, or else have neglected 
to make a proper use of their reasoning faculties. For how 
easily may such charges be retorted! and what a handle might 
Dr Arnold’s observation give to an intemperate admirer of 
Mueller to say, that, on the contrary, nature seemed to have 
denied the French the organ of historical criticism! Indeed 
Mueller himself (Orchom. p. 127) has taken the liberty of re- 
marking on a passage in a work of Raoul Rochette, who is 
perhaps inferior to none of his school: ‘‘ Raoul Rochette is 
prolix and utterly without criticism. Never knowing how to 
extract the essence from any statement, he conjures up a number 
of Pelasgian colonies that never really existed.” It is highly 
probable that Dr K. would dissent from this judgement both 
as to the colonies and their author: as on the other hand it is 
not unlikely that Mueller might differ from Dr K. as to the 
merits of Meursius, whom Dr K. (p. 83) praises for his critical 
acuteness, and of whose writings on Greece he says (Preface, 
p- xxi.) that no man can reproach him with having been too 
prolix. 

In subjects that admit of such a divergency of opinions, it 
seems highly desirable to avoid all extremes both in speaking 
and in thinking. Unreasonable scepticism is a sure proof of 
mental weakness: but it is not the less certain that sober scepti- 
cism is the optic nerve of the mind, without which none of the 
images presented to it can ever communicate a true view of 
things without. A wanton disregard of legitimate authority 
implies something faulty in a man’s moral as well as his intel- 
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lectual constitution. Yet common stories and current opinions 
may as often have been repeated through indolence and indiffer- 
ence as they have been rejected through haste and rashness. 
All these common-place truths are excellent in pairs: but con- 
sidered singly they only serve to promote dogmatism and in- 
tolerance. The object of the foregoing discussion has been 
to sound some of Dr K.’s reasonings and principles, not to 
draw any conclusion as to his constitutional tendencies. If its 
tone should seem not to have been always so serious as the 
gravity of the subject demanded, I trust this will not be as- 
cribed to a want of respect for Dr K., but to the impression 
made on me by some passages in his work: and should this im- 
pression have been hasty and erroneous, I can only hope that 
the manner in which it has been expressed may provoke some 
one who is better informed, to set the opinions that produced 
it in a more correct point of view, and thus at once to render 
a service to literature and justice to the injured. 


Cos 
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ON ENGLISH ADJECTIVES. 





Apsrctives may be divided into two great classes, ety- 
mologically distinct from each other. These two classes differ 
both in the general character of their signification, and in the 
laws of formation which affect them: and the operation of these 
laws, in the English language, in particular, offers some cir- 
cumstances which may be worth notice. 

The first class embraces the words in which what im- 
mediately offers itself to our attention is the quality or pro- 
perty they describe: whether this property be an object of 
bodily sense, as green, loud, heavy; or of the mental percep- 
tions and affections which respect beauty, human feelings, 
and moral principles, as fair, dear, true. Hence they may 
be called adjectives of quality. Among these, the most 
characteristic are those which are not obviously derived from 
any other word: as good, wise, bright, soft, red, sweet, foul, 
wild. 

Words of this class do not contain in themselves any refer- 
ence to any other word: but we have various derivatives formed 
from each of them by various modes. 'Thus we have from each 
an abstract substantive, constructed by the application of the 
proper terminations, as goodness, wisdom, truth. We have 
also, from many such adjectives, derivative verbs, as soften, 
brighten, redden ; most of which are used both as actives 
and as neuters, though generally with a preference of one of 
the two significations. 

Besides the adjectives which are apparently primitive in 
our own language, we have many adjectives of quality de- 
rived from the Latin and other sources; as long, large, 
chaste, grand, severe, gay. From these we either form ab- 
stract substantives by means of English terminations, as length, 
largeness, or we Anglicize the abstract term already formed 
in another language, as chastity, grandeur, severity, gaiety. 
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In other cases abstract words have been established in 
our language in a primitive character, as joy, virtue ; and 
we have adjectives, as joyful, virtuous, derived from them. 
Such adjectives must still be considered as adjectives of 
quality, and are not included in the observations we shall 
have to make on those of the second class, namely, those 
which have an obvious reference to some concrete substan- 
tive. We may remark also that we can form from these ad- 
jectives other abstract terms, joyfulness, virtuousness, nearly 
corresponding in sense with those from which they are de- 
rived. Abstract terms indeed are never really primitive; but 
are formed from some concrete substantive or verb. In such 
cases as the above, this process has already been executed in a 
foreign language, and we import the results thus manufactured. 
Virtus is an old Roman abstraction from vir: joy comes to 
us through the French joye, and the Italian giota, from the 
Latin gaudium, of which the root is to be found in the 
verb gaudeo. 

We have generally no difficulty in forming abstract terms 
from adjectives of quality, or indeed of any class: for the ter- 
mination ness may be applied to almost any term, more or less 
conveniently. Thus Mr Shelley has spoken of “the snake’s 
adamantine voluminousness ;” and we have heard of a person 
patriotically desirous of excluding Latin words from the lan- 
guage, who wrote of the ‘ thoroughfaresomeness of stuff.” 
But it is often more convenient to submit to the humiliation, 
if it be one, of being indebted to the stranger, and of using 
derivatives from the corresponding Latin root: for in that lan- 
guage the inflexions expressive of abstraction are much more 
compact and effective than our own. The philosopher whom 
we have mentioned would have done better to be content 
with the ** penetrability of matter.” Most writers would now 
prefer rectitude to rightness ; and though uprightness is unob- 
jectionable, integrity 1s more frequently used. 

The main purpose however of the present essay is with 
adjectives of the second class; those, namely, which have a 
manifest and distinctly felt reference to some primitive: either 
a concrete substantive, as wooden, fatherly, or a verb, as ¢ire- 
some, seemly. These we may call adjectives of relation. 
We employ various terminations in the formation of such 
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terms: some of ‘Teutonic origin, as lovely, faithful, faithless, 
witty, sleepy, troublesome, sheepish, golden: others of Latin 
extraction, gracious, etheria/, angular, adamantine, visionary, 
promissory, angelic, offensive, changeable, accessible, and 
others. ‘These terminations are not applied indiscriminately ; 
most words being associated by preference with one or the 
other: and even when more than one are used, as peace- 
able, peaceful, beautiful, beauteows, dutiful, duteous, there 
is generally either some shade of difference in the notion 
conveyed, or ene of the words is more familiar and idiomatic, 
while the other belongs to a more ornate style. 

The characteristic of the present class of adjectives is, that 
they have a distinctly felt reference to their primitives; and it 
is of such that I wish more particularly to treat. For, as 
we have already observed, many of the words which by their 
external form and termination indicate that they are derivative 
adjectives, are employed without any distinct consciousness of 
their depending on a substantive, because that which they 
describe strikes us primarily as a quality: thus gracious, 
courteous, beautiful, suggest all that the full conception of 
their meaning requires, and are at least as readily intelli- 
gible as the abstract terms grace, courtesy, beauty. But 
when we speak of a beechen bowl, of an insular climate, of 
fatherly duties, there is a reference distinctly perceived to 
the substantives from which these adjectives come: and we 
are conscious that we mean a bowl made of beech, the 
climate of an island, the duties of a father. 

This mental reference to the primitive, when we use a 
derivative adjective, admits of very numerous and various 
degrees of consciousness and distinctness; and the reference 
may be of various kinds: implying either the material, as 
earthen; or some participation of substance or quality, as 
earthy, earthly; or some actual or metaphorical assimilation, 
as childish, homely. | 

The reference too is felt in very different degrees by dif- 
ferent persons, according to their habits of thought and their 
knowledge of languages. It is therefore difficult or perhaps 
impossible to draw any very distinct line between the two. 
classes of adjectives. But in some cases the relative character 
is clear and irremoveable; and these will be the subject of 
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The English language is extremely ill furnished with 
such adjectives: it does not possess generally the power of 
forming them from its own primitives : and it has hence been 
obliged to have recourse to various modes of periphrasis. 
Another resource has been to borrow adjectives from the 
Latin; and this latter process has especially obtained in 
modern times, and has produced some remarkable effects on 
the character of the language. I shall illustrate these obser- 
vations very briefly. 

No adjectives are more decidedly relative than those ex- 
pressing the material of which a thing 1s made, as apyupeos, 
argenteus, silbern. The French are destitute of these terms; 
they say wne vaisselle @ argent. In English we form 
such adjectives from the substantive by adding the termina- 
tion en, as golden, brazen, oaken, ashen, beechen, earthen. 
Formerly this mode of derivation was more extensively used 
than it now is. Milton in the Comus talks of ‘‘ cedarn 
alleys :” treen platters, wooden plates, was a usual term at 
the time when the thing itself was familiar. | 

But the practice of forming such adjectives is by no means 
universal. Many words do not admit of this adjectival ter- 
mination, and we use the substantive adjectively without 
any change, as an iron crown, a stone coffin, a glass bottle. 
The analogy of these cases has led us to do the same, 
even where the adjective exists. We talk of an oak floor, 
not oaken: no one would speak in common language of 
a brazen candlestick or farthing: we wear gold buckles, not 
golden, and silk not sélken stockings. ‘This is almost uni- 
versally the custom where the combination is frequent and 
familiar; and in such cases we may perhaps consider the 
expression as a compound word. In this manner almost 
every substantive in English may be used as an adjective 
without modification, as a bottle nose, a wniversity man: 
and the same usage is often extended, at least colloquially, 
to compound words and phrases. Falstaff tells prince Hal 
to “go hang himself in his own heir-apparent garters”: 
and Mr eat Hunt speaks of Dancing “ rae her 272 and 
out deliciousness.” 

But both these modes of expressing the material of a 
thing adjectively may generally be resolved into the sub- 
stantive and preposition, as in French. We should probably 
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say a mountain of copper, rather than a copper mountain, 
and certainly a stratum of limestone. This periphrasis is 
especially usual when distinctness is required, or when the 
forms above noticed are in any way difficult to use. | 

We are much more at a loss however, for adjectives to 
express predominant qualities or ingredients. We might 
speak of a stony field, but it is not common to say, or in 
these days at least to print, an irony or a limy soil. At 
times indeed we meet with such expressions as a coppery taste, 
a cobwebby feeling; but they are hardly recognised as legi- 
timate. The practice in such cases is to use a decided 
periphrasis. This mostly alters the form of the sentence: 
for we cannot, like the Germans, talk of an ironholding 
(eisenhaltig) stratum, and we therefore speak of a soil con- 
taining iron, or in which lime is a large ingredient. 

But this lengthened structure of a sentence is often 
a great inconvenience; we therefore seek the compactness 
which an adjective affords, by borrowing one from the Latin, 
and say a ferruginous soil, a calcareous stratum. This is 
more especially the case when we have occasion to describe 
systematically: adjectives of English origin, if we could find 
some such, would often leave us destitute when we came to want 
others. We might speak indeed of the woody fibre, and 
the watery juices of plants; but when we have to oppose 
to these the layers of the bark and the salts found in their 
ingredients, our English adjectives fail us. Hence we say 
ligneous fibre, aqueous juices, which lead naturally to 
cortical layers and saline ingredients. 

Besides the cases in which materials or components are to 
be indicated, there are many others where the relations 
marked by prepositions with substantives are better and 
more compactly expressed by adjectives; and in such in- 
stances we have often recourse to the Latin. We may say, 
a history of discoveries by sea and land; but if we wish to 
use adjectives in this case, we can only obtain one of them 
from our own language, and are reduced to speak of a 
history of maritime and inland discovery. The absence of 
the swallow in winter, its arrival in spring, are termed its 
brumal retreat and its vernal migration: and the latter 
adjective is here distinctly relative, and does not merely 
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imply quality, as when we talk of wintry storms and vernal 
gales. A message by word of mouth is not necessarily a 
wordy or mouthy, but may always be called a verbal or 
oral communication. 

Some adjectives of English form and origin have fallen 
into disuse in modern times, as Latin radicals and termi- 
nations have become more familiar. ‘This process however, 
like most of those which occur in the progress of language, 
seems to have gone on very capriciously. We use fatherly, 
motherly, brotherly, as readily as paternal, maternal, fra- 
ternal. Sisterly has no Latin ‘sequivalent. Sonly is never 
used, though filial does not fully represent it: sonlike how- 
ever might be employed if so much definiteness were wanted. 
Daughterly is not common: but it is used by Sir T. More, 
and, probably from sympathy, by the author of the pleasing 
biography of that great man which has recently been pub- 
lished. Creaturely is used by William Law, though, from 
the analogy of natural, creatural might have suggested itself. 
Other adjectives have been lost and replaced by Latin ones 
in less recent times. Wickliffe writes medeful instead of 
meritorious. Omnipotent has not yet expelled almighty ; 
but we generally say omniscient, while alwittie, its former 
translation, has ceased to be seen among us. ‘These however 
are compound adjectives, which are not at present the subject 
of our consideration. : 

Johnson attributes the gossiping propensities of the in- 
habitants of Sky to the “poverty of imsular conversation ;” 
which a writer less fond of the adjectival construction would 
probably have called, ‘the want of subjects of talk in a small 
island.” It cannot be denied that in a technical or formal 
mode of treating a subject, a substantive is much more 
manageable when attended only by an adjective, a word ‘sub- 
ordinate and inseparable, than when it depends for its 
limitation on a periphrasis loosely associated with it. Most 
writers therefore use sometimes the English phrase and 
sometimes the Latin adjective, as-the sentence may require an 
idiomatic or a systematic turn. ‘They say our system of 
money, or our monetary system, symptoms of fever, or febrile 
symptoms, a cutaneous disorder, or a disorder of the skin. 
But the convenience of the adjective generally makes it be 
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preferred when it becomes familiar. The dispute about auri- 
cular confession can hardly be described by a simple phrase 
of pure English. 

Adjectives are not derived from substantives only, but 
from other words, and especially from verbs. Of this kind 
also we have few English adjectives, unless we consider 
participles as such.’ In most cases we have the alternative 
between a Latin adjective and an English participle. We 
speak of hereditary rights, or of rights inherited from our 
ancestors; of native talents, or talents born with a man; of - 
derivative claims, or claims flowing from others. But in 
many instances no variation of construction is requisite: we 
talk of a glowing or a fervid description; of striking or 
impressive expressions ; of a lying or a mendacious slave ; of 
a deserving or a meritorious servant; of a decided or a de- 
cisive character. Here the participle assumes the adjectival 
character. On the other hand adjectives from Latin or French 
participles in ant and ent seem sometimes to retain a parti- 
cipial character, and to convey a suggestion of time. A man’s 
dormant energies are the energies which are sleeping for the 
moment. We speak almost indifferently of a shining or a 
resplendent lake; a radiant or a beaming countenance; a 
pleasant or a pleasing companion. In cunning the parti- 
ciple remains while the verb is lost, and the equivalent Latin 
adjective astute is somewhat pedantic. Where the participle 
still retains an ostensible connexion with the verb, the adjec- 
tival form suggests some general relation to the action which 
the verb indicates, the participial is applicable only to the 
subject or object of the action. A hired servant is a simpler 
phrase than a stipendiary domestic: but when we talk of a 
stipendiary office, we see the advantage of the adjective; for 
the English participle would not lend itself to such an ex- 
pression. | 

One consequence of this habit of borrowing adjectives 
from the Latin to correspond to English substantives and 
verbs, is that it is In some measure necessary to have the 
Latin as well as the English word present to our minds, since 
it may depend on the turn of a sentence whether we shall 
want one or the other root;: whether for instance we may 
have to speak of the nerves of hearing or the auditory nerves, 
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of viswal rays or of the lines in which we see. And the habit 
of considering Latin words as allowable sources of English 
inflexions is so familiar to scholars that it is exercised almost 
unconsciously. 

Most persons have heard of the Oxford fellow of a college 
who met a friend riding, and as the simplest way of asking 
whether the horse was the rider’s own, or hired, or borrowed, 
inquired whether it was proprietary, conductitious, or eleemo- 
synary. ‘This is hardly an exaggerated picture of the mental 
habits of an English Latinist. . : 

There is a curious passage in Shakspeare which appears 
to prove that his stock of learning was sufficient to place him 
in the class of those to whose minds the relation of adjectives 
to their Latin originals is obvious. In “As you like it” 
the sententious Touchstone, when he is at the same time 
paying court to Audrey and lamenting her inability to esti- 
mate duly his endowments, says ‘“‘I am here with thee and 
thy goats, as the most capricious poet Ovid was among the 
Goths”: where, besides the obvious jingle of Goats and 
Goths, it is clear that Master Touchstone’s learning breaks — 
out in the allusion to the etymology of capricious. It is 
worth while turning to Schlegel’s version of this passage: 
for that excellent translator appears to plume himself upon 
rendering not only all the meaning, but all the jests and con- 
ceits of his original; and as we have here a double pun, the 
task must be somewhat difficult. He catches the play on ca- 
pricious by means of a German idiom: ‘Ich bin hier bey 
Katchen und ihre Ziegen, wie der Dichter, der die drgsten 
Bockspriinge machte, der ehrliche Ovid, unter die Geten.” 
But why is Audrey in this play metamorphosed into Kat- 
chen? The other names are preserved: Touchstone is Prob- 
stein; and there is not, so far as I know, any peculiar 
humour or propriety in Kitchen, the diminutive of Kate. 
But perhaps the passage before us reveals the motive for 
the change. There is a sort of. resemblance in sound be- 
tween Kdatchen and Geten, which is just about as good 
material for a joke as that between goats and Goths: so 
that Schlegel has here transmitted his author to his German 
readers with his due allowance of jests, at least as to tale. 
If this was really the reason why Audrey was turned into 
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Kitchen, the alteration affords a remarkable proof of Schlegel’s 
conscientiousness in these matters, and of his persevering and 
_ provident ingenuity in meeting the difficulties of his under- 
taking. 

This reference of our adjectives however to their Latin 
originals does not possess this complete distinctness except in 
technical cases, or with persons conversant with etymological 
studies. In general the relation between the adjective and 
its correlative is less clear and definite than it would be if 
the connexion were manifest on the face of the word, as it 
is in Latin or German. MHence in our Latin adjectives, which 
are thus less decidedly relative, we often obtain new shades 
of meaning and tinges of association, which our language 
could not possess if it were less heterogeneous. ‘Thus when 
Milton says 

Cedar and pine and fir and branching palm, 

A sylvan scene— 
we feel that the epithet implies a picturesqueness in the 
combination of the trees, while woody would merely have 
repeated the assertion that they were there. In this way 
we possess a choice and copiousness, which those who are 
masters of our language know well how to use with advan- 
tage. A philologer might produce an instructive and probably 
an amusing illustration of this peculiarity, by constructing a 
synonymy, or comparison, of pure English adjectives with the 
proximate words of professed Latin origin; and by discrimi- 
nating, with the aid of the best authors, the shades of mean- — 
ing that separate each pair; such, for instance, as feminine and 
womanly, mortal and deadly, timely and temporary or tem- 
poral, &c. Horne Tooke (Part II. chap. vr) has given a list 
of adjectives from Latin roots, which may supply some hints 
for such an undertaking. 

We have an example of the convenience of such distinc- 
tions in the remarkable 15th chapter of the 1st Epistle to the 
Corinthians. In the 40th verse we read that ‘‘there are ce- 
lestial bodies and bodies ¢errestrial ;” in the 47th we are told 
that “the first man is of the earth, earthy.” Now this 
variation corresponds to a difference in the original; in the 
Greek we have éziryetos in the first passage and yorkos’ in 
the second. Yet other languages which have only one set 
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of primitives, are compelled to use the same word in both 
verses. In French we have ¢errestre in both cases; so in 
Italian ; in German irdisch in both, in Welsh ddaerol. The 
Spanish however makes a distinction by means of its termi- 
nations, using ¢errestre in the former case and terreno in the 
latter. 

In a language which so much borrows its adjectives from 
another, their meaning is naturally liable to be mistaken by 
those whose learning does not extend beyond their mother 
tongue. Among the inquiries made of poor Chatterton’s 
sister after his death; she was asked whether he was at all 
venal in his disposition, with a view of sifting his jocular 
debtor and creditor account of what he gained by the death 
of the mayor. The good lady however appears to have had 
other notions of the origin of the epithet, though some of the 
disputants have strenuously referred to her answer as bearing 
on the point in question. She replied with much earnestness 
that he was no such thing; that he walked sometimes on the 
college-green with girls of his acquaintance; but that she 
was sure there was nothing venal whatever in his habits. 

Archbishop Whately has well observed that the double 
origin of our language, from Saxon and Norman materials, 
may often enable a sophist to assume the appearance of giving 
a reason, when he is in fact merely repeating his assertion in 
words of a different family, which thus appear to make a 
distinct proposition. Thus such a person might say that ‘to 
allow every man an unlimited freedom of speech must always 
be on the whole highly advantageous to the state; for it is ex- 
tremely conducive to the interests of the community that each 
individual should enjoy a liberty perfectly unlimited of ex- 
pressing his sentiments.” ‘This kind of fallacy is one example 
of the mode in which the mixed structure of the English 
language operates on our habits of thinking and reasoning, 
as the feature just noticed in our adjectives is another. Many 
others might be adduced, and the whole subject, if well 
analysed and copiously illustrated, would be one of great 
interest and instruction. | 

Still notwithstanding the resources we thus have in our 
double language, we are in some instances perplexed to form 
such adjectives as we require; for instance one to correspond 
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to the substantive ¢aste. If we merely mean the bodily 
sense, we might probably say the gustatory nerves, though 
the word is little used. But the task is more difficult when 
we want an adjective referring to the critical faculty, and not 
to the physical perception. : 

Tasty, as Mr Coleridge has observed, is a word which 
milliners only can venture upon; and yet, as right and wrong 
depend upon moral principles, so beautiful and ugly depend 
on principles of taste, which it would be very convenient to 
designate by an adjective. Baumgarten, and since him many 
German and some English writers, have adopted the term 
esthetical. This has not however yet become an established 
English word; and we may express a doubt whether it de- 
serves to be so. There are considerable objections to it on 
the ground of its etymological signification. Perception in 
general is something very different from that peculiar and 
complex modification of it which takes cognizance of the 
beauties of poetry and art. Esthetics would naturally de- 
slgnate the doctrine of perception in general, and might be 
wanted as a technical term for that purpose. By the Kantian 
school, indeed, esthetic is thus used to denote that branch 
of metaphysics which contains the laws of perception: their 
transcendental esthetic is the doctrine of the regulative laws 
of time and space to which all perceptions are subject. 
Usage no doubt might restrict esthetic to a particular class 
of perceptions, as the same authority has transferred taste 
from bodily to mental impressions. But it appears to be 
both unphilosophical and presumptuous for an individual 
author, writing systematically, and bound to guide himself 
by the best and simplest analogies, to introduce a word in 
a sense so arbitrary. Our terms ought either to have the 
claim of general usage, or that of clear etymological pro- 
priety. The word kallesthetics would perhaps be as well 
fitted as any other to describe the doctrine of the percep- 
tion of beauty: but I by no means wish to incur the re- 
sponsibility of increasing the complication of the question 
by a new term. As an additional reason for hesitating be- 
fore we adopt esthetic, it may be noticed that even in 
Germany it is not yet established beyond contest. Campe, 
one of the school of German ‘‘ speech-purifiers,” who has 
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laboured: diligently to shew the possibility of dispensing with 
the services of Greek and Latin intruders, proposes as a 
substitute either geschmackswissenschaft or geschmackslehre: 
the former, he observes, possesses the advantage of giving 
us an adjective, geschmackswissenschaftlich, answering to 
esthetical. He allows however that this word is long, hard, 
and ill-sounding: and he seems rather disposed to prefer 
the second term, and to. revive the old adjectival form ge- 
schmackslehrig. With regard to the English term ¢aste, it 
appears very questionable whether the corresponding Latin 
or Greek words ever had a similar meaning; so that we 
could not properly propose to say gewtic or gewmatic specu- 
lations, when we mean discourses on taste. Adelung indeed 
says that the metaphor by which we apply this sense to the 
perception of the beautiful is to be found among the He- 
brews, Greeks, and Romans. But this is probably true only 
of the concrete, gustus, a taste or specimen. ‘Thus Pliny, 
Vides quam acuta omnia, quam apta, quam expressa. Ad 
hunc gustum totum librum repromitto. ‘In this taste” 
would be a translation by inference. The adage ‘de gustibus 
non disputandum” brings us nearer to the modern use, but 
is probably not of high antiquity. 

The abstract term gustus, the sense of taste, appears to 
have assumed its meaning, of judgement and delicacy of 
feeling in art, for the first time in the languages of modern 
Europe. The Spanish, according to Adelung, led the way; 
and when the usage had become established in the French, 
gout, the Germans imitated it soon after the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. In English, taste has its former 
sense, of a specimen, in Bacon and Shakspeare; but Hooker 


says ‘* Why do these [parts of the liturgy] so much offend 
their ¢astes?” and Milton speaks of - 


Sion's songs to all true tastes excelling 
Where God is praised aright. 


Before 1712, as appears by. the Spectator, the word had been 
restricted to a more technical exercise of the critical faculty, 


and ‘‘ a fine taste in writing” was ‘¢ much talked of in the polite 
world.” 


In cases where we have adopted a Latin word, and modi- 
fied its meaning, we may have an adjective with more than 
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one sense, according as we suppose its direct origin to be 
Latin or English. The term sense itself offers an instance. 
Sensible, in its usual acceptation of judicious, is derived 
from sense, supposing it to have acquired the signification of 
common sense. When we talk of a sensible difference between 
the temperature of two rooms, if we only mean a difference that 
we perceive, and not one which we commend, it is advisable to 
indicate in some way or other that we are using the word with 
a stricter reference than usual to its Latin original. When 
the French describe a person as trop sensible, the use of the 
word is again different from both the preceding; being 
opposed to the latter meaning of our sensible, as active is 
to passive, while the sense it refers to is very different from 
common sense. 

But we have other adjectives besides derived from sense. 
Sensual is one, and in common language refers to sense, as 
an opposite to reason and virtue, so that sensual habits are 
those in which the latter guides are neglected. And this usage 
is so firmly established, that when we want to oppose the 
notices of sense to the suggestions of other faculties, without 
implying any blame, we dare not call them sensual. Some 
writers have endeavoured to get over this difficulty by speaking 
of senswous impressions, a word countenanced by Milton. 

In other instances both the substantive and its deriva- 
tive adjective have been introduced into the language by 
different roads, and connected with different associations. In 
such cases it 1s often necessary to coin new adjectives of a 
somewhat different form, which may give us the proper cor- 
relatives to the substantives. Thus Jupiter, Venus, Mars, 
Mercury, Saturn, are now planets which we consider with re- 
ference to their motions and cycles. But in former days these 
luminaries were supposed to have a vast influence upon men’s 
tempers and characters; and it was at that period that their 
adjectival derivatives obtained a settlement in the language. 
Thus men were termed jovial, saturnine, mercurial, and their 
habits martial. 'These words now no longer suggest their 
origin, and are become adjectives of quality. Hence we can- 
not employ them with reference to the planets. If we can 
alter the termination we remove this difficulty; thus astro- 
nomers speak of a Saturnian revolution; but there is no well 
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established use extending this analogy to the other cases. In 
like manner methodist as a derivative from method is so 
strongly fixed among us in an arbitrary and limited sense, 
that we can scarcely use it to describe the philosophers who 
employ themselves in methodising, though it would be ex- 
tremely convenient to do so. 

Even in genuine English words it sometimes happens 
that the adjective has been derived from its root viewed under 
some particular association, so that the reference to the funda- 
mental notion as commonly understood is by no means obvious. 
Of this we have a good instance in the excellent proverb, 
‘“home is home, be it ever so homely.” A writer of Latinised 
English would perhaps thus separate the feelings, which the 
early framers of our language have mingled: ‘‘ The scene 
of our domestic comforts must always have a peculiar charm, 
in spite of the inelegance which is often found among our 
familiar habits.” 


W. 
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PHILIP OF THEANGELA. 





Iw the first number of the Philological Museum (p. 110), 
I had occasion to quote a passage of Athenzeus which refers to 
a work of Philip of Theangela: 0 Ocayyedeuvs. A town of so 
little note as Theangela might have been thought tolerably 
fortunate if it had produced only one writer whose name has 
come down to us. Some critics however have been disposed to 
add a second. The name of Philip occurs in a passage of Plu- 
tarch (Alex. c. 46) with the addition of o eicayyedevs. Harduin 
.(on Pliny N. H. v. 29) perceived that this must be the same 
writer who is quoted by Athenzus. But in the same chapter 
of Plutarch another author is mentioned with the same addition, 
Xapys o eicayyeAcvs: and Harduin, meaning of course that 
his correction should be applied to both cases, proposes to read 
X. o QearyyeAevs. Dacier in a note on the passage of Plutarch 
(ed. Reiske) approves of the change in both instances: and in 
that of Philip it has been since received into the text: whether first 
by Schaefer I do not know. On the other hand Sainte-Croix, 
Examen critique des historiens @ Alexandre-le-Grand (p. 39. 
n. 3), objects to both alterations; and, instead of making Plu- 
tarch’s description of Philip conform to that of Athenzus, is 
for correcting the text of the latter. I shall give his reasons in 
his own words. After observing that among the institutions of 
the Persian court adopted by Alexander was the office of the 
eicaryryeAeus, and that this post was filled by Chares of Mity- 
lené, and enabled him, to collect the materials of his work entitled 
ioTopia Twv mept AXéEavdpov, he subjoins the following note: 
“Xdpns 6 eicaryyeAevs. Plut. Alex. c. 46. - Quelques savans 
n’ayant pas fait attention au sens de ce dernier mot ont voulu 
mal 4 propos le changer. Plutarque ajoute ensuite au nom de 
Chares celui de Mitylene sa patrie, ibid. c. 54. Il parle dun 
autre isangéle, appelé Philippe, qui avoit aussi écrit quelque 
chose sur Alexandre. Cet isangele est indubitablement celui 
dont on avoit un ouvrage historique sur les Leéleges et les Cari- 
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ens (Strab. xiv. p. 455. Athen vi. p. 271). Dans ce dernier il 
faut lire eicatyyedeus au lieu de Oearyyeheus.” 

In the passage of Strabo (p. 661) our author is described 
as Miduros 0 Ta Kapuca ypavvas. In Plutarch he is mentioned 
among a crowd of writers who had discussed the subject of the 
Amazon’s visit to Alexander. The story, Plutarch says, was 
adopted by most of them, wy cat KXerrapyos eat, kal Iodv- 
KpiTos, Kat Ovyoikpiros, Kat ‘Avriyevns, Kat "Iorpos. ‘A pio- 
roPovros dé, Kat Xapnys o cicaryryedeus, kai T1roXepatos, Kai 
"Avtuxrelons, kai Ditwv o OnBaios, cat Piduamos o eicaryyedeus, 
7 pos dé TovTas Exatatos o Epetpievs, cat Pidurrmos o XaAk- 
Oevs, Kal Aovprs o Lapios, wAagMA gact ryeryovevat Ttovro. It 
was necessary to transcribe this passage, that the reader might 
be enabled to appreciate the merit of the correction proposed 
by Sainte-Croix. It will, 1 think, be evident to every one on 
a little reflexion, that, independently of the authority of manu- 
scripts, his change in the text of Athenzeus 1s quite inadmissible, 
and that the second cicayyeXevs in Plutarch requires some 
alteration. Plutarch himself was on the side of the minority 
in the controversy, and for the satisfaction of those readers who 
might not be convinced either by the nature of the case, or by 
the names opposed to Onesicritus and his fellows, he proceeds 
to mention that Alexander himself, in a letter to Antipater, 
gave a full account, ravtu ypadwv axpiBes, of the proposal 
which the king of the Scythians had made to him, at the time 
when he was supposed to have had his interview with 'Thales- 
tris, to give him his daughter in marriage, but said nothing 
about the Amazon. And he adds an anecdote tending almost 
equally to shake the credit of the story: when Lysimachus had 
become king of Thrace, he one day heard Onesicritus read the 
fourth book of his T'rwe History, which contained the particu- 
lars of the Amazon’s visit to the Macedonian hero: and where, 
asked the king with a smile, was I at the time? The same 
question might have been asked by Chares, if he filled the office 
of eloaryyeAeus at the time to which Onesicritus referred the 
occurrence. And it can scarcely be doubted that it was for 
this reason that Plutarch here described him by his office, and 
not by his birth-place, as in c. 54, and also placed his name be- 
tween those of Aristobulus and Ptolemy, of whom Arrian (vit. 
13) says on the same occasion: tavra dé ovTe Aptotoounos, 
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ore IivoAeparos, ouTe Tis aAXos ave ypawev, OoTIs ikavos 
UTrEp TWY THALKOUTWY Texunpiwoa. If the Philip of Strabo 
and Athenzeus had held the same office, and enjoyed the same 
means of information as Chares, they would surely have been 
described together as ot eiaaryryeders: if otherwise, Philip would 
have been described like the other historians by his birth-place. 

‘But whatever may be thought of the true reading in Plu- 
tarch, one is at a loss to conceive why Sainte-Croix should 
have proposed his correction of Athenzus. For even if Plu- 
tarch had reasons for calling Philip by his title, Athenzus 
might still have described him in the usual way, as Plutarch 
himself does Chares in another chapter. It is scarcely credible 
that he should have forgotten the passages of Pliny and Ste- 
phanus Byzantinus, in which Philip’s native town is mentioned, 
and he does not throw out any suspicion against the text as it 
now stands there. So that he can hardly be acquitted from the 
charge of rashness, similar to that of which he has certainly 
convicted Harduin. Yet the note of this critic on the passage 
of Pliny raises a doubt of a different kind, which, as it is 
connected with some historical questions, may deserve to be 
stated. I must first transcribe the words of Pliny and his 
commentator. Dein Cariae oppida Pitaium, Eutane, Halicar- 
nassus. Sex oppida contributa ei sunt a Magno Alexandro, 
Theangela, Sibde, Medmassa, Kurenium, Pedasum, '‘l'elmissum. 
On this Harduin remarks: Theangela, Oeayyeda mods Ka- 
pias Stephano. Apud Athen. vi. p.271. Philippus Qeayyedeus 
historicus. Apud Plutarch Alex. p. 691. Xapns Eioaryyedevs 
pro GeayyeAevs. Et apud Strab. xri1. p. 611. SuvaryeAa pro 
Oeayyeda. This proposed emendation of Strabo is perhaps 
still more mal @ propos than the one which Sainte-Croix cen- 
sures. The reading Suvvayeda is indeed incorrect, but it re- 
quired no other change than the slight one suggested by an 
article in Steph. Byz. who gives not only the name of Yovayeda, 
which is what Strabo probably wrote, but its etymology. 
Yovaryeda mods Kapias evba o tados nv TOU Kapos, ws 
Ondot Kat Tovvoua. Kadovor yap ot Kapes covav Tov Tadov, 
yédav O€ Tov Baciréa. O rodiTns Lovayedevs. ‘This seems 
sufficient to place the reading in Strabo beyond dispute. The 
doubt it suggests is, whether beside this town of ZovaryeXa 
there was another in Caria called Ocay-yenda. ‘And it must 
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I think be admitted that the latter name, wonderful enough in 
itself, is rendered doubly suspicious by the large portion it 
has in common with one of barbarian derivation. It would be ~ 
less surprising if a word of better omen than cova had been 
compounded with yéAa, and I should therefore at any rate 
be inclined to prefer Ocayeda and Qearyerevs. But Pliny’s 
words raise another question. None of his commentators, so 
far as I know, has expressed any doubt about the accuracy of 
his statement ; yet to a reader who Is familiar with the history 
of Alexander it must appear on several grounds extremely 
suspicious. Alexander, according to Arrian, Strabo, and Dio- 
dorus, after razing Halicarnassus to the ground, left Ada, as 
queen or satrapess of Caria, to effect the reduction of the two 
fortresses, and afterward to rule over the whole province. 
Pliny is, I believe, the only author who has related that the 
Conqueror ever concerned himself about the restoration of the 
city which had cost him so much valuable time; and during 
his life there seems to have been no motive to induce Ada to 
transfer her residence thither from Alinda. But if Pliny has 
made a mistake in this passage, which he may very easily have 
done by mixing together two extracts, one relating to the 
destruction of the city by Alexander, and the other to its 
enlargement or restoration by some other person, it remains 
to be considered what the fact was which he meant to have 
recorded. And here we seem to be forced to halt between two 
opinions almost equally plausible. The first is, that the six 
towns which he describes as contributa, were the same of which 
Strabo spoke, when, after mentioning that the Leleges had 
occupied eight towns in Caria, he adds: trav 0 oxrw modAewv 
ras €€ Mavowdos ets play THY Adtkapvacoov cuvyyaryer, ws 
KadAuaOevns itToper’ Dovaryeha dé kal Muvoov vepuAake. 
(x11. p. 611). If this were so, then Harduin’s emendation of 
Strabo would be false on a new ground: for there must have 
been a town answering to Pliny’s Theangela, different from 
Strabo’s Sovaryeha. But on the other hand it would not be 
avery extraordinary coincidence, if, when Halicarnassus was 
rebuilt and repeopled, the same number of Carian towns had 
been made to contribute their inhabitants to it; and this at all 
events I take to be the sense of Pliny’s contributa, and not as 
Harduin explains it, jura petere Halicarnassum coacta. But 
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in this case they were probably not the same six which had 
been incorporated with it by Mausolus; for these, we may con- 
clude from Strabo’s duepvAaée, had shrunk into insignificant 
hamlets; and therefore Sovaryyeka may have been one of 
them, and have been miswritten in Pliny or his author, and 
so may be concealed under the name of Theangela. The name 
of Pedasum in Pliny’s list of the six towns may at first sight 
seem to determine the question; for if it was the same town 
with the Ilydaca of Strabo, it must have been one of the 
six consolidated by Mausolus. But on closer inspection this 
argument fails; for it is not only possible that one or more of 
them may have risen again into importance, but it is also 
uncertain whether Pliny’s Pedasum is really identical with 
Strabo’s Tyjdaca: since Strabo also mentions a [Ijdacov in Caria, 
[Ijdacov O€ Kal e€v ™ yuv UT paTovKkewy TOANLYVLOV € EO TLV (1. C. 5 
and Pliny himself had met with the names of two towns differ- 
ing only in their termination: the Pedasum in the list we are 
considering, and a Pedasus: for I think there can be no doubt 
that this is the true reading, v. 36, where at present the text 
stands: Nee procul ab Halicarnasso Pidosus. If these are 
indeed two different towns, of which I must confess I entertain 
great doubt, then Pliny’s Pedasus is Strabo’s [Ijdaca, and his 
Pedasum was not one of those that Mausolus used for the 
enlargement of his capital. 

The restoration of Halicarnassus was probably the work 
of the powerful chief who was invested with the government 
of Caria, on the death of the Conqueror, by Perdiccas, and 
confirmed in it at the second partition by Antipater. The 
name of this person is written sometimes Kaacavopos or 
Kacavopos, sometimes”Acavdpos. Wesseling on Diodor. xvuit. 
39 observes very truly, that the Kaaoavopos first mentioned. 
in that chapter cannot be the son of Antipater, though the 
argument he draws from the words of Diodorus, rapé(evée 
oe TW ‘Avtiryovw XALapyov TOV vLOV Kaccavépor, seems to me 
of very little weight, and it would have been better simply 
to have referred to Diodorus x1x. 62, which is decisive on that 
point. But this does not seem a sufficient reason for pre- 
ferring the reading ”Acavdpos, though this satrap of Caria is 
probably the same person who is mentioned by Arrian, rv. 7, 
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as “ Acavopos. For the latter does not appear to have been 
the son of Philotas spoken of by Arrian, 1. 17, since Diodorus 
does not describe the satrap by this relation. And on the 
other hand he seems studiously to distinguish between the two 
Cassanders, by some adjunct to the name of one of them, as in 
XVIII. 39, by tov viovy, In xI1x. 62, Tov THs Kapias caTpaTnys 
and xIx. 75, 0 tys “Actas kvpievov. Compare Justin xmir. 4. 
And I am also inclined to suspect that Wesseling is mistaken 
in considering the Cassander, who is mentioned (x1x. 68.) as 
the collegue of Prepelaus, as the same person with the satrap 
of Caria. Odd as it may sound, I think it follows from the 
words of Diodorus, that Cassander, son of Antipater, sent 
his forces to the aid of Cassander the satrap of Caria, under 
the command of a general Cassander. And I conceive there 
is the less reason for holding the Cassander, whose forces 
were engaged in the siege of Amisus, (Diod. x1x. 57, 60.) to be 
the Carian, as the son of Antipater had demanded Cappadocia 
from Antigonus, as the price of peace. (Diod. x1x. 57.) But 
the most unfortunate of all conjectures on this subject is that 
of Sainte-Croix, in his very valuable Mémoire sur la Chro- 
nologie des Dynastes ow Princes de Carie et sur le Tombeau 
de Mausole. (Mémoires de l'Institut Royal. Tom. 11. p. 524.) 
He observes on the name of “Acavopos, “ce nom me paroit 
etre une altération de celui d’ Alexandre, plutdt que de celui 
de Cassandre, comme on pourroit le penser d’aprés le témoign- 
age de quelques écrivains. Si Cassandre a eu la Carie dans 
le premier partage, il Yaura perdue dans le second, puisqw 
Antipater son pere le nomma chiliarque, adjoint d’Antigone, 
pour surveiller de pres la conduite de ce général. Ce fut 
done alors qu’Asandre, ou plutot Alexandre, fils d’Ada, fut 
rétabli dans son patrimoine, soit en qualité de dynaste, soit 
comme satrape, et en lui auroit fini la race d’Hécatomne.” 
The whole of this passage is a tissue of errors. The son 
of Antipater was most clearly not the person whom Perdiccas 
appointed to the government of Caria, as Wesseling per- 
celved (note to Diod. xvrtt. 3.), though by some mistake he 
is so described in the index. If he had been satrap at the 
time of the second partition, he needed not to have resigned 
that office, when he was made XiAtapyos to Antigonus, any 
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more than the latter found the post of orparyyos incom- 
patible with his government of Lycia. Sainte-Croix’s notion,. 
that the name of the satrap of Caria was Alexander, and that 
he was the son of Ada, is grounded on a strange misconcep- 
tion, which he explains in a note, where he says, ‘cette con- 
jecture auroit encore plus de probabilité, si nous pouvions 
compter sur le témoignage de Vabréviateur de Strabon. Cet 
écrivain dit qu’Ada s’etant réfugiée auprés d’Alexandre, 
ce prince adopta son fils et le déclara héritier du trone de 
Carie. eN@ovros de Tov ‘ArXeEavopou, kate guyev 7 POs auTOV 
n Aca, kat viov Oerov érroincev Kal KAnpovopmoy, KaL OUTWS THY 
Kapwv apynv avehaBev. (Geog. Vet. Hudson i. p. 190.) 
Cette phrase est tres-obscure; mais je crois avoir saisi la 
pensée de Tauteur, qui n’a pu dire qu’Ada adopta son 
propre fils. Du reste le fait de VPhérédité ne se trouve ni 
dans Strabon, ni dans Arrien.” How useful a knowledge 
of grammar may often be to a historian! I shall not insult 
the reader by translating the Greek words which Sainte- 
Croix finds so obscure, but shall just remark that Ada’s 
adoption of Alexander the Great is most distinctly mentioned 
by Arrian 1. 23. 

It must depend on the opinion we form about the list 
in Pliny, containing the name of Theangela, whether we 
can oppose any direct authority to another assertion of Sainte- 
Croix, in the same Memoire (p. 546.) that Halicarnassus never 
entirely recovered from its last fall (in the time of Alexander.) 
Strabo however, whom he quotes, (xiv. p. 656.) says nothing 
to bear him out. Caria, from its situation, probably suffered 
less than most other provinces of Asia Minor in the wars of 
the successors of Alexander. The satrap Cassander was a 
powerful prince, and assuredly did not neglect the advan- 
tageous site of Halicarnassus. But after the battle of Ipsus 
Caria fell into the hands of Lysimachus,* who, as he trans- 


* See Niebuhr Kleine Schriften p. 291. In a discussion relating to the 
geography of Caria it may not be impertinent to remark that the Choloe, 
near which Attalus defeated the Gauls, and which Niebuhr (p. 284) says he 
has searched for in vain, and therefore suspects to be the scene of the last : 
battle which Antiochus Hierax lost in Caria, seems clearly to be the Xodén 
mentioned by Ptolemy among the towns of the Galatian Pontus. See Harduin 
on Pliny vr 3. where the true reading is probably Coloene. 
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planted Ephesus to the sea-side, and peopled it at the expense 
of Colophon and Lebedos, may have adopted a similar course 
for the restoration of the capital of Mausolus. 

I must add an observation or two on the word elaary yeNeus, 
which has had so great a share in suggesting the preceding 
discussion. Sainte-Croix (Examen p. 39) has explained it in 
a way which, when it is considered as the title of the his- 
torian Chares, tends I think to perplex or mislead the reader. 
He says: ‘Diodore, en parlant du Perse Aristazane, dit: 
ovros 6 nv etcuryyedevs Tou (Zacthéws Kai TIGTOTATOS TWY 
ditwy weta Baywav. xvi. 47. Hesychius nous a conservé 
le nom Perse de cette charge: ACapamareis, of eicaryyeXeis 
Taoa [leocaus. vid. Wesseling ad Diodor. T. 1. p. 118.” 
Now though Chares is called o eicayyedevs by Plutarch, 
I doubt very much whether he held the office which was 
described by the Persian word explained by Hesychius. 
His gloss has occasioned much controversy, as may be seen 
by the note in Albertus. But a{apamwareis seems to be one 
Greek way of writing a word which occurs in Daniel 111. 2, 
and is there rendered in our translation, princes (See Gesenius’ 
Lexicon p. 29, and Bertholdt on Daniel p. 823). According 
to these learned orientalists it is equivalent to arch-satrap, or 
governor-general. The title emayyedkevs does not indeed 
correspond to it in meaning; but yet it is so far equivalent 
to it, that either might be properly used to describe the 
same officer. But there was another Greek name for this 
officer, expressive of other functions, and probably translated 
from the Persian: this was yiAliapyos. The passages of 
AXflian, Cornelius Nepos, and Arrian, which shew the power 
and dignity of the yAiapyos, and the identity of his office 
with that of the eicayyedeus, are collected by Wesseling on 
Diod. Vol. 11. p. 293.; but he makes a remark on the words 
of Arrian which seems to me to be unfounded, and leads 
me to suspect that he did not understand the origin and 
history of the title. I am not aware that it has ever been 
distinctly explained: but I believe the following account of 
it will not be far from the truth. The Persian general who was 
entrusted with the command of the thousand horse guards, the 
Hower of the Persian cavalry (Herod. vit. 40. vit. 113. tTyv ‘tr- 
Toy THY ytAlqv), was the king’s most confidential servant, and as 
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such presented petitions, or in the Oriental style carried messages 
to him, and received his answers, and also introduced strangers 
into the royal presence. His functions were probably not con- 
fined to ceremonies, but answered partly to those of a grand vi- 
zier, and partly to those from which the office of chancellor took 
its rise In the states of modern Europe. But there can be little 
doubt that he had under him a number of officers, who without 
any trust or power assisted him in the performance of his 
ceremonial functions: among these were some who might 
be properly described as cicaryyedets. In the court of Alexan- 
der, as appears from a comparison of Diodor. xviir. 3. 48, with 
Arrian, in Photius Bibl. 92, the commander of the companion 
cavalry stepped into the place of the Persian yiAiapyos: This 
Wesseling half perceived, and yet, after quoting Atlan and 
Nepos, he » remarks on the words of — TlepdicKay Xuapyerv 
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XAapxias; HS npxev ‘Hoactiov’ TO dé qv emiTpoTN THS 
oAns Pacireras, Putes de eodem munere Arrianum loqut. 
At secus est. Hephaestio praefectus erat alae equitum, quos 
etaipous Macedones vocabant, quae dein praefectura Perdiccae 
fuit mandata, Nostro indice hujus hb. b. 3. But if the 
office of yiAtapyos was associated, as it seems to have been 
in the court of Persia, with that of prime minister, it might 
well be described in the terms used by Arrian. After the death 
of Alexander it sank a step, or rather changed its character. 
The person who held it was second in rank, not to the king, but 
to the commander-in-chief: as Cassander to Wnecnut and 
again to Polysperchon. (Diod. xvitt. 39. 48.) But though the 
Persian xirtapyor who filled this station (which is steps what 
Eschylus meant in the case of the yirtapyos Aadakns, Perse 
309) were not only eioaryyeAers, or ushers, but aCaparrareis, 
or princes, I need scarcely remark that the latter title might 
not apply to all persons who bore the former, and that Chares 
of Mitylené assuredly never held the same office with Hephes- 
tion, and Perdiceas. Between his and theirs there was pro- 
bably at least as wide a difference as between a gold stick and 
the baton of a commander-in-chief ; though the same hand which 
has wielded the latter in the field may carry the former at 
court without detriment to the public, the converse would have 
been as false in the days of Alexander, had there been such 
things then, as it 1s In our own. | 
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TRANSLATION OF PART OF THE FIRST 
BOOK OF THE ANEID. 





To the Editors of the PuitoLocicar Museum. 


Your letter reminding me of an expectation I some time 
since held out to you of allowing some specimens of my trans- 
lation from the Aineid to be printed in the Philological Museum 
was not very acceptable: for I had abandoned the thought 
of ever sending into the world any part of that experiment,— 
for it was nothing more,—an experiment begun for amuse- 
ment, and I now think a less fortunate one than when I 
first named it to you. Having been displeased in modern 
translations with the additions of incongruous matter, I began 
to translate with a resolve to keep clear of that. fault, by 
adding nothing; but I became convinced that a spirited 
translation can scarcely be accomplished in the English lan- 
guage without admitting a principle of compensation. On 
this point however I do not wish to insist, and merely send 
the following passage, taken at random, from a wish to 
comply with your request. 


W. W. 





But Cytherea, studious to invent 
Arts yet untried, upon new counsels bent, 
Resolves that Cupid, chang’d in form and face 
To young Ascanius, should assume his place; 
Present the maddening gifts, and kindle heat 
Of passion at the bosom’s inmost seat. 
She dreads the treacherous house, the double tongue; 
She burns, she frets—by Juno’s rancour stung; 
The calm of night is powerless to remove 
‘'hese cares, and thus she speaks to wingéd Love. 
‘*O son, my strength, my power! who dost despise 
(What, save thyself, none dares through earth and_ skies) 
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The giant-quelling bolts of Jove, I flee, 

O son, a suppliant to thy deity! 

What perils meet Aineas in his course, 

How Juno’s hate with unrelenting force 

Pursues thy brother—this to thee is known; 
And oft-times hast thou made my griefs thine own. 
Him now the generous Dido by soft chains 

Of bland entreaty at her court detains; 
Junonian hospitalities prepare 

Such apt occasion that I dread a snare. 

Hence, ere some hostile god can intervene, 
Would I, by previous wiles, inflame the queen 
With passion for Aineas, such strong love 

That at my beck, mine only, she shall. move. 
Hear, and assist ;——the father’s mandate calls 
His young Ascanius to the Tyrian walls; 

He comes, my dear delight,—and costliest things 
Preserv’d from fire and flood for presents brings. 
Him will I take, and in close covert keep, 

’Mid groves Idalian, lull’d to gentle sleep, 

Or on Cythera’s far-sequestered steep, | 
That he may neither know what hope is mine, 
Nor by his presence traverse the design. 

Do thou, but for a single night’s brief space, 
Dissemble; be that boy in form and face! 

And when enraptured Dido shall receive 

Thee to her arms, and kisses interweave 

With many a fond embrace, while joy runs high, 
And goblets crown the proud festivity, 

Instil thy subtle poison, and inspire, 

At every touch, an unsuspected fire.” 

Love, at the word, before his mother’s sight 
Puts off his wings, and walks, with proud delight, 
Like young Iulus; but the gentlest dews 
Of slumber Venus sheds, to cir¢umfuse ~ 
The true Ascanius steep’d in placid rest ; 

Then wafts him, cherish’d on her careful breast, 
Through upper air to an Idalian glade, 

Where he on soft amaracus is laid, 

With breathing flowers embraced, and fragrant shade. 
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But Cupid, following cheerily his guide 

Achates, with the gifts to Carthage hied ; 

And, as the hall he entered, there, between 

The sharers of her golden couch, was seen 

Reclin’d in festal pomp the Tyrian queen. 

The Trojans too (Auneas at their head) 

On couches lie, with purple overspread : 

_ Meantime in canisters is heap’d the bread, 

Pellucid water for the hands is borne, 

And napkins of smooth texture, finely shorn 

Within are fifty handmaids, who prepare, 

As they in order stand, the dainty fare; 

And fume the household deities with store 

Of odorous incense; while a hundred more — 

Match’d with an equal number of like age, 

But each of manly sex, a docile page, 

Marshal the banquet, giving with due grace 

To cup or viand its appointed place. 

The Tyrians rushing in, an eager band, 

Their painted couches seek, obedient to command. 

They look with wonder on the gifts—they gaze 

Upon Iulus, dazzled with the rays 

That from his ardent countenance are flung, 

And charm’d to hear his simulating tongue; 

Nor pass unprais’d the robe and veil divine, . 

Round which the yellow flowers and wandering foliage twine. 
But chiefly Dido, to the coming ill 

Devoted, strives in vain her vast desires to fill; 

She views the gifts; upon the child then turns 

Insatiable looks, and gazing burns. 

To ease a father’s cheated love he hung 

Upon Afneas, and around him clung; 

Then seeks the queen; with her his arts he tries; 

She fastens on the boy enamour’d eyes, 

Clasps in her arms, nor weens (O lot unblest !) 

How great a god, incumbent o’er her breast, 

Would fill it with his spirit. He, to please 

His Acidalian mother, by degrees 

Blots out Sichzus, studious to remove 


The dead, by influx of a living love, 
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By stealthy entrance of a perilous guest 
Troubling a heart that had been long at rest. 
Now when the viands were withdrawn, and ceas’d 
The first division of the splendid feast, 
While round a vacant board the chiefs recline, 
Huge goblets are brought forth; they crown the wine; 
Voices of gladness roll the walls around ; 
Those gladsome voices from the courts rebound ; 
From gilded rafters many a blazing light 
Depends, and torches overcome the night. 
The minutes fly—till, at the queen’s command, 
A. bowl of state is offered to her hand: 
Then she, as Belus wont, and all the line 
From Belus, filled it to the brim with wine; 
Silence ensued. ‘O Jupiter, whose care 
Is hospitable dealing, grant my prayer! 
Productive day be this of lasting joy 
To Tyrians, and these exiles driven from Troy ; 
A day to future generations dear ! 
Let Bacchus, donor of soul-quick’ning cheer, 
Be present; kindly Juno, be thou near! 
And, Tyrians, may your choicest favours wait 
Upon this hour, the bond to celebrate!” 
She spake and shed an offering on the board; 
Then sipp’d the bowl whence she the wine had pour’d 
And gave to Bitias, urging the prompt lord; 
He rais’d the bowl, and took a long deep draught ; 
Then every chief in turn the beverage quaff'd. 
Graced with redundant hair, Iopas sings 
The lore of Atlas, to resounding strings, 
The labours of the Sun, the lunar wanderings ; 
Whence human kind, and brute; what natural powers - 
Engender lightning, whence are falling showers. 
He chaunts Arcturus,—that fraternal twain 
The glittering Bears,—the Pleiads fraught with rain; 
—Why suns in winter, shunning heaven’s steep heights 
Post seaward,—what impedes the tardy nights. 
The learned song from Tyrian hearers draws 
Loud shouts,—the Trojans echo the applause. 
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——But, lengthening out the night with converse new, 
Large draughts of love unhappy Dido drew; 

Of Priam ask’d, of Hector—o’er and o’er— 

What arms the son of bright Aurora wore ;— 
What steeds the car of Diomed could boast ; 

Among the leaders of the Grecian host 

How look’d Achilles, their dread paramount— 

‘‘ But nay—the fatal wiles, O guest, recount, 

Retrace the Grecian cunning en its source, 

Your own grief and your friends —your wandering course ; 
For now, till this seventh summer have ye rang’d 
The sea, or trod the earth, to peace estrang’d.” 


ON THE ACCESSION OF DARIUS 
SON OF HYSTASPES. 





Mr GreEssweE .t in his valuable Dissertations upon a Har- 
mony of the Gospels' determines the accession of Darius to 
B.C. 522, and of Xerxes to. B.C. 486, in opposition to the 
Astronomical Canon, because he supposes the allusions in the 
prophets Haggai and Zechariah to require that date for the 
accession of Darius; and he adapts Herodotus to this arrange- 
ment, by understanding the expedition of Xerxes (éo7patn- 
Natee)” of the march from Susa in B.C. 481, which throws 
back his accession to B.C. 486. His arguments may be 
distributed into five propositions, which shall be separately 
considered. | 

1. With respect to the Astronomical Canon, Mr Gresswell 
argues,” that its authority is in no danger from this arrange- 
ment; for that it does not profess to be minutely exact, and 
pays no attention to parts of years: that the difference is only. 
of three or four months; and that the successions of the sub- 
sequent kings is not disturbed by beginning the reign of 
Xerxes from B.C. 486.* 

The arrangement, however, which Mr Gresswell proposes, 
is completely at variance with the Canon, and will place each 
reign one year higher than the date there assigned. For, by 
the method of computing which the Canon adopts, N. E. 227 
is the first year of Darius: Smerdis therefore was slain after 
Jan. 1, B.C. 521. Again, N. EK. 263 was the first year of 
Xerxes: Darius therefore died after Dec. 23, B.C. 486. N. E. 
284 was the first of Artaxerxes, who accordingly began to 
reign after Dec. 17, B.C. 465. But if Xerxes died before 
December B.C. 465, and Artabanus was included in the reign 
which followed, in that case the Canon would have reckoned 


1 Vol. ut. p. 298—307. 2 vir. 20. 
3 p. 304. 4 p. 303. 
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N.E. 283, commencing Dec. 18, B.C. 466, as the first of Artaxerxes. 
The same variation would also be produced in the preceding 
reigns. If the first of the 36 years of Darius was N. E. 226 
(because he began to reign before Jan. 1, B.C. 521), then the 
first of the eight years of Cambyses would be N. E. 218, and the 
first of the nine years of Cyrus would be N.E. 209. A de- 
rangement of a year would be produced in every reign. 

2. Itis maintained® that the Canon is not to be relied 
upon for complete accuracy ; and that it would not begin with 
referring and ever after continue to refer its reigns to a nominal 
apy, if it had been always possible to ascertain the true: 
and it is argued that, when the same rule is applied to the 
relons of the successors of Alexander and Augustus, this 
was most probably done for the sake of uniformity, that the 
construction of the Canon might be the same from first to 
last. I should rather argue on the contrary that, as the 
Canon adopted a nominal apyy in the later reigns, where 
the true day of the accession was known, it did not adopt 
a nominal apyy in the early reigns because the true beginnings 
were unknown, but for some other reason. ‘That reason was, 
that a standard might be obtained without fractions of years, 
by which astronomical observations might be registered. On 
this account they adopted the Egyptian year which had no 
fraction of a day, and assigned to each king the entire year 
of Nabonassar in which his reign began, that there might be 
no fraction of a year. 

Mr Gresswell® assumes that this document was composed 
by Ptolemy, in an age too late to know the truth. But this 
canon existed long before the time of Ptolemy. It is thus 
described by Syncellus p. 206. B.—207. B. 7 tev Xaddaiwv 
apxy AeimeTa cToryewOnvat, NTs amo Zahpavacap, Ov kat 
NaBovacapov KAAOUGL, NauBaverar Tapa re Xadocatow ev 
™ TOV agTé pw Vapopopig Ka Tapa tows EXAnvev pabn- 
MATIKOLS, ws papper Kal oO copwraros KXavoros I1roAe- 
patos ev ™ meryadn ouvracer T THs aor povojsias Ter ano 
NaBovacapov YK PwpLEvos ETETW. —mavro yap auTaY aKpt- 
Beorepav opodoryovor eivat, ouvaryoucay aTo Tov avTou 
NaBovacapou é ext TO Tpwrov TOL Ce ETOS " AreEavopov-—ern : 


5 p. 305—307. 6 p. 305. 
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uf, emt o€ THY TehevT HY TOV avTOU ‘AnreEdvdpou € ETN Ko. — 
amo Oe NaPovacapou Tous __Xpevous THS TMV doTepwy KWH TEWS 
Xaddator nk piPwcay Kal amo Xadoaiwy ol Tap "EXXyot pabn- 
MATIKOL aPovres; ereion, ws o AdéEavdpos Kat Bypwaoos 
gas o1 Tas Xadoaixds apxauodorytas Teprethy Pores, Na- 
Bovacapos owvaryaryey Tas mpaEets TwY pO avTov Paciiewv 
npavicer, ¢ OTWs aw auTov 4 karapiOunors yiveTar. p. 326. D. 
emt TO mpwtov Etos Didimrov TOU “Apidatov—nab 0 ETOS 
kat o KXavows Tlroveuatos thy Tov TpoKXElpwy KAVvOVWY 
Wndnpopiay exygato.  Berosus and Alexander Polyhistor 
must have known the existence of this list of reigns, since 
they assigned the reason why it began with Nabonassar and 
not from an earlier point. And it is here implied that Pto- 
lemy continued the Canon from the death of Alexander to his 
own time. But even the second portion of this catalogue of 
relons, included within N. E. 425—718, and extending from 
the death of Alexander to the death of Cleopatra, already 
existed in part at least before the time of Ptolemy, since 
Hipparchus 270 years before Ptolemy computed by the years 
from the death of Alexander: Ptol. mery. ouvTa€. P- 112. 
avarypacer ° “Immapxos TeTnpyKevar TOV TE HALOY Kal THD 
cehnvyy TW pre ETEL ato TIS "AreEa vop ou TehevTyS.” 

There is no reason, then, for rejecting this list of reigns, 
as if it had been composed in an age too late, when sufficient 
evidence of the true accessions was not within the reach of 
the compilers. 

3. On the passage of Herodotus Mr Gresswell observes,® 
that it is a distinction without a difference to question whether 
the otpatyracia of Xerxes commenced from Susa in 481, or 
from Sardis in 480: that the expedition was truly and pro- 
perly begun when Xerxes set out from Susa; that the army 
of Xerxes could not have marched from Persia to Sardis in 
less than four months’ time; that he set out from Susa in the 
autumn of 481 and arrived at Sardis in the winter, which places 
the death of Darius towards the close of summer in 486. 
But it may be answered that the army of Xerxes never 
marched from Susa at all. ‘The troops were appointed to 


» See Fast. Hellen. Part m. p. 119. Comp. Theon. ad Ptol. p. 247. where 
for érer 4% read ¢Tet pre. 8 p. 299. 300. 
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assemble in Cappadocia (Herodot. vit. 26), where Xerxes joined 
them, a distance of nearly three months’ march from Susa. 
He could not then be said OTPATHAATELD, when he was tra- 
velling without an army. This circumstance alone, that no 
army assembled at Susa, and that Xerxes had to make a 
progress into Cappadocia before he could assume the com- 
mand, justifies the opinion that Herodotus did not date the 
expedition from Susa, but that it was reckoned to com- 
mence with the campaign in which the hostile territory was 
entered. : 

4. It is argued that the Canon is at variance with Zecha- 
riah and Haggai on two accounts. The first objection 1s thus 
expressed :° “‘ Zech. 1.7, as a later prophecy than Zech. 1. 1, 
‘¢ delivered in the eighth Jewish month in the 2nd of Darius, 
‘was later than Hag. 1. 10, delivered in the ninth: for Zech. 
‘¢y. 7 was delivered in the eleventh.—If, then, the 1st of 
‘‘ Darius bore date from January B.C. 521, his second would 
‘‘bear date from January B.C. 520, and the eleventh sacred 
‘month, which belonged to that 2nd year, must have preceded 
‘“‘not followed the ninth, which belonged to the same: nor was 
‘“it possible for the eleventh of the sacred year to have come 
‘‘within the 2nd of Darius and yet to have been later than 
“the ninth, unless the years of Darius bore date some time 
‘“ between the eleventh month and the ninth.” 

This inconsistency is produced by assuming that January 1, 
was intended for the actual day of the accession of Darius, 
contrary to the known principles of the Canon, as they are 
acknowledged by Mr Gresswell himself. ‘The Canon only deter- 
mines that Darius began to reign within the year of Nabonas- 
sar 217; that is, at some time after Jan. 1, and before Dec. 30, 
Bin€, 421; Thus, because Alexander began to reign in 
Asia in N. E. 417, his reign is dated from Nov. 14, B.C. 332, 
although the battle of Arbela occurred eleven months after- 
wards: because Arideus began to reign within N. E. 425, his 
years are dated from Nov. 12, B.C. 324, although Alexander 
died eight months later. These dates are not to be ascribed to 
error, but are adapted to the object in view, which was, not 
to record the day of each accession historically, but to obtain 
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a series of years without a fraction, without however departing 
out of the year in which the accession really happened. Darius, 
then, might have begun to reign in March or April, and the 
account of the Canon is perfectly consistent with the account 
of the prophets. We may arrange the notices in this manner. 
2°, Dari. 

1st of the 6th month [August]: Hag. 1. 1. 

24th of the 6th month [September |: Hag. 1. 15. 

21st of the 7th month [ October]: Hag. 11. 1. 

8th month [ Oct. Nov.]: Zech. 1. 1. 
24th of the 9th month [ December]: Hag. 11. 10. 
24th of the 11th month [ February ]: Zech. 1. 7 


These passages only attest that Darius began to reign after 
the end of February and before the end of July. 

5. 'The second objection to the date of the Canon (founded 
on the prophets) is, that it interferes with a sabbatical year. 
Mr Gresswell observes:'° ** The ninth month in the 2nd of 
‘‘ Darius (according to the Canon), was Casleu B.C. 520, and 
“the words of Haggai 11. 18—Consider now from this day 
“and upward, from the four and twentieth day of the ninth 

“‘month, even from the day that the foundation of the Lord’s 
“‘ temple was laid, consider it. Is the seed yet in the barn ?— 
“From this day I will bless you——appear to justify the in- 
‘‘ ference that there had been this year the usual seed time, and 
“consequently that B.C. 520 was not a sabbatical year.”°—" 
‘¢ Seed time was arrived or passed: Caslew 24th in the second 
“‘vear of Darius."” ‘‘ We are reduced to this dilemma, 
‘either of supposing that no sabbatical years were celebrated 
‘‘in the time of Haggai and Zechariah, as they were before 
‘Sand after them, or not by the same rule in their time by 
‘which they had been celebrated before and by which they 
‘Swere celebrated after; or of supposing that the second of 
‘SDarius did not coincide with B. C. mat and if so, neither 
‘did his first coincide with B.C. 521.’ 

Whether or not B.C. 520 was a sabbatical year, is not 
material to the present argument. For that passage of the 
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‘prophet refers to the produce which was in future to be 
gathered in for food, and not to the seed which had been 
already sown at the preceding seed time. The whole passage 
stands thus: Is the seed yet in the barn? Yea as yet the vine 
and the fig-tree, and the pomegranate, and the olwe-tree, 
hath not brought forth: from this day I will bless you. ‘Thus 
explained by W. Lowth: ‘Is the harvest already laid up 
in the barn? Or are any fruits of the earth gathered in? 
No certainly. This is only the ninth month, when no judg- 
ment can be made of the year following: yet from this 
time I promise you a fruitful year as an encouragement to 
you to carry on the building.” It is so understood by the 
interpreters: the Vulgate Latin: Numquid jam semen in 
germine est? et adhuc vinea et ficus et malogranatum et 
lignum olivae non floruit? The Chaldaic paraphrase: An 
adhuc frumentum in area? et an adhuc vitis et ficus et 
mala punica et arbores olwae non ferunt? 'The Syriac ver- 
sion: Animadvertite quomodo non eastet semen in area. 
The Septuagint has an error: et ére éemiyvwoOyoceTae emt TIS 
dX\w, Kal Tt 4 GuTeAos Kal 4 GUKH Kal 7 poa kat Ta Evra 
THs édaias Ta ov depovTa kaprov’ ato THs Huepas TAVTS 
evioyyow.—for which Schleusner Thesaur. Vet. Test. v. 
émiyivwoxw endeavours to account, by tracing it to a false 
reading. ‘The same interpretation as that of the Septuagint 
has been adopted by the Arabic version: Ponite in cordibus 
vestris quod adhuc ab area cognoscetur. But even this in- 
terpretation refers to the future produce and not to the pre- 
ceding seed time; and is so understood by 'Theodoret Tom. 11. 
p- 1589, whose exposition of this passage is formed upon the 
Septuagint to the following effect : TooauT NY y4p UU a 
ploviay Xopuryice TWD avary Katy ws Kau aura Aourov aryvoncat 
TNS ANW TA MET pa” KaL TOUS vry pous 66 vulv per evoryias 
TrapEecw Kapmous, Kal Twv aK poopywy THY bopav Yopnyycw. 
Upon the whole then, we are satisfied with the dates 
as they stood before: and there appears to be nothing in 
Herodotus or in the contemporary prophets which is incon- 
sistent with the dates of the Astronomical Canon. And the 
date of the Canon for the reign of Darius is further confirmed 
by Eusebius Prep. x. 9. p. 483. C. who in an elaborate cal- 
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culation, reckons the second year of Darius to coincide with 
20 
7 
Eros THs £é odvuTidoos KatavTa* where he adds, amo pév 


Ol. 65. 1. B.C. 5 


Aapetov TO dev TE pov KaTQ TO 7 PWT OV 


-~ A / yA ’ Pay a \ , ’ O 7 
TOU OEUTEPOU ETOUS Aapetov eTl THY TWOWTHY OAUUTTLACA ETH 


cuvayor av ovs oAvumaces £0° which again gives Ol. 64. 4. 


\ 


it . ; 
BC. 52 = for the first year of Darius. 
Ak. C: 
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ON SOME PASSAGES IN THE CIVIL AND LITERARY 
CHRONOLOGY OF GREECE. 





Tur following notes upon a few passages in the Civil and 
Literary Chronology of Greece, as it is exhibited in the third 
part of the Fasti Hellenici, will rectify some errors, will supply 
some new testimonies, and will vindicate some points by ad- 
ditional observations. 

P. 7. B. C. 271. Zenodotus :—-Grammaticus MS. apud 
Meineke Quest. Scen. 111. p. 3. Alewander AXtolus et Lyco- 
phron Chalcidensis et Zenodotus Ephesius impulsu regis Ptole- 
met Philadelpht cognomento—artis poetices libros in unum 
collegerunt et in ordinem. redegerunt, Alexander tragedias, 
Lycophron comedias, Zenodotus vero Homeri poemata. This 
passage confirms the date here given for Zenodotus, by placing 
his revision of Homer in the reign of Philadelphus, and refutes 
those who have placed it in the reign of Sofer. 

P. 203. B. C. 46. Jwba:—I am reminded by a passage in 
Mr Gresswell’s dissertations’ of an error in the account of the 
time of Juba’s death. For “sixty” years substitute “fifty” 
years: and at p. 261. B.C. 1, for “* Juba survived this period 
some years: conf. a. 46,” insert the following: ‘ Archelaus, 
the tetrarch of Judea, married the widow oF Juba: Joseph. 
Belles T Aadupa nV Ou-yarnp pe "Apyeddou tov Kar- 
TaAvoK OV Bacrrews—ourpxnoe de" lopg TW Pactdevovre AiPuns® 
ov TEeAEVTNTAVTOS emaveBovoav auTHY Kal Xupevovray Tapa 
TW mart | Oeacapevos o > Bvdpyns Apxenaos € ET! TOTOUTOV EPwTos 
POen WOTE Tapax pyjwa—eKeivyy aryaryeoOat. Conf. Ant. xvit. 
13,4. Glaphyra died per oXtyov ris apitews Yovov. Idem 
Bell. 11. 7, 4. But as Archelaws, after his marriage, was 
banished in A. D. 6, the death of Juba cannot well have 


1) Viol. 1. p, 222. 
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happened later than A. D. 4, about fifty years after the tri- 
umph of Cesar, and about five years after the present date.” 

P. 254. B.C. 4... Death of Herod :—Mr Gresswell? dates 
the death of Herod at the spring of B.C. 3, and not at the 
spring of B.C. 4. Some of the facts which he has collected 
are irrelevant, because they determine nothing: others may be 
adapted to either date; others contribute to establish the 
earlier date, the spring of B.C. Ac 

We will first examine the first class of facts, those which 
determine nothing upon this point. 

1. °**If Herod was nearly 70 at the time of his death, he 
must have been born in the spring or summer; and if he was 
25 complete, as we have supposed, in U.C. 707 (B.C. 47), he 
would be about to enter his 70th year m U.C.751 (B. C. 3).” 
That Herod was about 70 at his death is testified by Josephus. 
But his age in B.C. 47 is not ascertained, because Josephus in 
that place, by an error, has fifteen years: mevrexatdexa TN". 

2. °* The foundation of Cesarea Philippi is ascribed to 
Philip the tetrarch. Eckhel Tom. 111. p. 342 has shewn that 
the foundation is neither earlier nor later than U.C. 751. This 
is a strong presumptive argument that the reign of Philip its 
founder is to be dated from this year and from this year only.” 
There is not the slightest proof that the city was founded in 
the very year of Philip’s accession: and Eckhel makes this very 
circumstance, that it could not be founded till the following 
year, one of his arguments for placing its era at U.C. 751: 
Constat Herodem Philippi patrem mortuum in vere U. C. 750, 
neque Philippum statim patre mortuo tetrarchiam adivisse, 
sed post multas moras et donec Augustus de dividendo inter 
filios Herodis regno sententiam dixisset—Hac dum rata 
fierent facile effiuxerit annus 750, ac tum denique potuit con- 
dendis urbibus applicare animum, nimirum anno 751. 

3. °It is no objection (to the lower date B.C. 3) that 
Caius Cesar was present at the council when Augustus decided 
on the will of Herod.” Josephus Ant. xvi. 9, 5. Vaiov— 


2 In his Dissertations on a Harmony of the Gospels Vol. 1. p. 213—917. 
24.5—252. 

3 p. 214. 4 See Mr Gresswell himself p. 204. 

5 p. 218. 6 p. 221. 
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ToinTov avT@ ryeryovoTa TPWTOV TE kaBedovpevov mapehape- 
Bell. 11. 2, 4. guvedprov abpotCer Tov ev TéeAcL Pwpaiwv, év Ww 
kat Tov—L aiov mpwrws exabice. Caius received the toga viUri- 
lis in B.C. 5%. His presence, therefore, at the council has no 
weight in determining whether it was held in B.C. 4 or in 
B.C. 3. 

4. ® A coin of Ascalon in Eckhel Tom. 111. p. 446 ex- 


hibits a double date, a ; 
rence of coins with asalile dates being a rare circumstance, it is 
an obvious conjecture that the double date on this coin was an 
index of something peculiar, and of something which concerned 
Ascalon. The larger date, as Eckhel demonstrates’, is to be 
referred to U. C. 650. It follows that the coin was struck be- 
tween the autumn U.C. 751 and the autumn of 752. Now, 
when Augustus decided on the will of Herod, Ascalon was 
transferred from the dominion of Herod to that of the Roman 
president of Syria——It is probable that this coin with the 
double date was struck expressly to commemorate this change. 
The minor number in order to synchronise with the greater 
must be dated from the autumn U. C. 696: and this year is the 
very year before 697, when Gabinius, after his consulship, came 
into Syria: soon after which it is probable he caused Gaza with 
other towns, including perhaps Ascalon, to be rebuilt or re- 
paired. From the autumn of the year before might be dated 
the first close connexion of these towns with the Roman govern- 
ment; the memory whereof the people of Ascalon might desire 
to revive by such a coin as this. If so, this transfer to the 
Roman government, and therefore the death of Herod, took 
place in 751.” In what is here said of Gabinius Mr Gresswell | 
follows Eckhel p. 447. Initium epoche anni sv figendum ab 
autumno 696.—cum igitur anno 697 benefictts a Gabinio 
donati eram inchoarent, ejus principium autumno precedenti, 
qui fuit 696, iligaverunt. But if this coin was struck at the 
close of B.C. 3 (when that year of the era commenced), to 
commemorate their transfer to the Roman government (which 


that is, 56 and 102. Now the occur- 


7 See F. H. p. 251. 8 Gresswell Vol. 1. p. 219. 
9 Its era had already been fixed before Eckhel by Norisius de epoch. 
Syrom. p. 505, whom Eckhel quotes. 
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is only a conjecture), this would be no proof that Herod died 
in the preceding spring, because a longer interval would natu- 
rally elapse before Augustus had decided the question at Rome, 
and had signified the change to the proconsul of Syria. 

The second class of facts consists of those which may be 
adapted to either date. | | 

1. '°'The government of Philip the tetrarch.—Its 36th 
year expired with U. C. 787 ineunte, and consequently it be- 
gan with 751 inewnte.” Reckoned from spring B. C. 4, his 37th 
year would be completed in the eighth month of the 20th of 
Tiberius ; reckoned from B. C. 3, it would be completed in the 
eighth month of the 21st year. The 37 years in Josephus 
being taken for current years will stand with the later date, 
but being taken for complete, will require the earlier. 

2. Tithe length of the reign of Herod be computed at 
37 years, and it began in U.C. 714, it ended in 751: if it be 
computed at 34, and began in 717, it ended in 751.” This is 
precisely the same case as the former. Mr Gresswell admits” 
that Josephus reckons by current years as often as complete: 
and in the reign of Philip he understands erra kai tpiacovta to 
mean ‘* 36 years complete and the 37th current.” ‘The years, 
then, assigned to Herod may stand with either date. 

3. The coin of Antipas rather belongs to the third class 
of facts. Mr Gresswell observes “that a coin of Antipas marks 
his 43rd year, and that, if the coin was struck in U. C. 792, 
A. D, 39, the first year of Antipas would be at B. C. 4; but that 
if this tetrarch commenced in B.C. 3, the coin was struck in 
A.D. 40. He admits, however, “that in the summer of A. D. 
40 Agrippa was already in possession of the dominions of Anti- 
pas. He admits also “that the mterview of Antipas with 
Caligula at Baize (Joseph. Ant. xvii. 7, 2) and his depo- 
sition might be in the summer of 792, A. D. 39; and in this 
case is under the necessity of supposing that the coin was 
struck after Antipas had been deposed”. It is obvious that 
this coin is more naturally explained, if the reign of Anti- 
pas began in the spring of B.C. 4, and his 43rd year in the 
spring of A. D. 39; and we assent to the judgment pronounced 


10 -p. 217. 1 p. 213. 12 p. 207. 13 p. 228. 
14 p. 229. 15 p. 235. 16 p. 236. 
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(after Norisius) by Eckhel Tom. 111. p. 489. Herodis mortem ew 
Josephi testimoniis ad tempus vernum 750 fizum egregie con- 
jirmat citatus Herodis Antipe numus cum anno pry’. Capit 
annum primum numerare a patris morte: ergo annus numt 
pry inivit in vere anni 792 [ A. D. 39]™. 

The following are in favour of the earlier date, the spring 
of B.C. 4. 

1. The eclipse in March B.C. 4, mentioned by Josephus. 
Mr Gresswell contends'** that this could not be the eclipse 
which Josephus records before the death of Herod, and suspects 
some mis-statement. He observes’? no mention of any eclipse 
in the parallel passage of the War, although this part of the 
history in other respects is as circumstantial as the contem- 
porary portion of the Antiquities. But the Antiquities were 
written ‘after the War, supplying many things which in the 
War were omitted: and Mr Gresswell acknowledges” that the 
Antiquities are more accurate than the War. 

2. Dio fixes the deposition of Archelaus to A. D. 6. Mr 
Gresswell*! calls this an erroneous statement. It is erroneous 
because” ‘*the census of Cyrenius is placed in the 37th year 
after the battle of Actium, and in the same year as the depriva- 
tion of Archelaus.”. But Josephus himself admits an interval : 
Ant. xvit. 138, 2. éxetvov mev buryaca éXavver ous oiKnTY pLov 
avto Bievvay wodkw—Ta dé Xpypara amyveryycato. Then fol- 
lows 0. 5. TIS dé Apxeddou Xepas umore)ois mpooveunleions 
7 Supers memmerau Kupy vos UTrO Kaicapos avyp vmartixos 
aTrOTUpNTOMEVOS TA EV Lupia Kat Tov Apyeddou ATOOWTOMEVOS 


OiKOD- 
Mr Gresswell argues on the interval between the eclipse 


and the death of Herod as follows*: Having assumed that 
all the events between the eclipse and the death of Herod 


17 Mr Gresswell p. 463—475 examines the time of the council at Berytus 
for the purpose of shewing that this council determines the death of Herod to 
the lower date B.C. 3. That council indeed, by a management of the circum- 
stances, may be adapted to that lower date, but it does not prove or establish 
that date. And this council may be referred to the second class of facts ; 
those which may agree with either of the two dates; or rather perhaps to the 
first class, or those which determine nothing. 

18 245-—253. 19 p. 252. 20 p. 202. 

21 p. 214. 22 Ibid. 23 Pp. 247, 
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must be comprehended within fourteen days at the utmost, 
he observes, ‘‘ The death of Antipater is one of these events: 
and Antipater was put to death five days before the death of 
Herod. The events, then, between the eclipse and the death 
of Antipater must have occurred within nine days at the 
utmost. What are these events? 1. The progressive ad- 
vancement of Herod’s disorder, which was slow and linger- 
ing, &c. 2. A journey from Jericho to Callirrhoe—the time 
passed there—the return to Jericho again. 3. After this 
return, the mission of orders throughout al! his dominions 
to the principal men to repair to Jericho, and their assem- 
bling at Jericho accordingly. 4. The arrival of Augustus’ 
answer from Rome, and the interval between that arrival 
and the death of Antipater.” But ‘the five days” are only 
‘“‘the fifth day”. m Ant. xvii. 8, 1. nmEpa TEMTTY peO oO 
‘AvTimatpov KTELVEL TOV viov TeXevTa. And the terms “ slow 
and lingering” in No.1 are not in Josephus. On No. 3 we 
may remark, it is not said in Josephus that the orders to 
the principal men to repair to Jericho were sent after his 
return: it is only said that they were then assembled in 
consequence of his orders: agikoudvwv mpootaypatt Te 
avrov Ant. xvi. 6, 5.. In No. 4 there is no interval in 
Josephus between the assembling of the principal men and 
the arrival of the messengers. ‘They arrived at the same 
time: tavta éveréANeTO Kal nov émtoTrovat Bell. 1. 33, 7. 
TavTa emioTéAXOVTOS avTOVU—"ypaypwata mapyy Ant. xvi. 
7,1. ‘They arrived while he was giving his orders. Nor any 
interval between their arrival and the death of Antipater: 
conf. Bell. 1. 33, 7. Ant. xvi1. 7, 1. The assembling of the 
chief men, Herod’s orders respecting them, the arrival of 
letters from Rome, and the death of Antipater, might all 
have happened in the same day. 

On the whole, then, we adhere to the earlier date. All 
the other testimonies agree with that date no less than with 
the spring of B.C. 3. But this lower date, U. C. 751, B.C. 3, 
can only be established by a strained interpretation of the coin 
of Antipas, and by imputing error to Dio in his account of 
Archelaus, and error to Josephus in his account of the eclipse. 

P. 302. d. “ The passage does not appear in the Arme- 
nian copy:” This notice, which Hieronymus places at the 
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year 1999, the 16th year of Herod, does occur in the Arme- 
nian copy: but it occurs at the year 1996, the 13th year of 
Herod; three years nearer to the true era than the date of 
Hieronymus. 

P. 317. h. Coins of Antiochus Magnus:—'The perusal 
of Kckhel on the coins of the kings of Syria, contained in 
tom. III. p. 209—248 of his work, doctrina numorum veterum, 
has enabled me, in addition to the coins supplied by Vaillant 
and Freelich, to give some coins which will illustrate or 
correct the history. Eckhel p. 221 supplies a third coin of 
Antiochus Magnus bearing a date: Bactirews Avtioxov. pte - 
anno 115. 'The 26th year of his reign. 

P. 327. e. Coins of Antiochus the ward of Trypho : — 
Eckhel p. 232 adds another: PBacirews Avtioyov ‘Emipavous 
Avovycov. O&p. anno 169. And another, Bacirews ‘Avtoyou 
‘Exidavous. (Ep. anno 167. But this last is perhaps of 


doubtful authority. 
P. 332. m. “ Sidetes was slain in the middle of the 


184th year:”—Eckhel however, p. 236, produces two coins 
of the 185th year: Annus erp eatat in cneis duobus: 
Bacikéws Avrioyou ‘Evepyetou. erp. anno 185. And one of 


the 186th: Bacitews ‘Avtioxov ‘Evepyérou. sap. anno 186. 
According to this date Sidetes was living at least in October 


B. C. 127, eighteen months after his supposed death. Either 
therefore Antiochus survived his defeat in the spring of 
B. C. 128, or the spring described in Diodorus was the spring 
of B.C. 126. Eckhel p. 235 adopts the former opinion: 
Videtur ergo Demetrius U. C. 624 (A. 8S. 183) fratris An- 
tiocht ope ab eaxilio restitutus amicum fratrem in regni 
communionem vocasse, aut saltem in partem Syrie regem 
constituisse, donec U.C. 627 (A.5S. 186) diem obtit casus 
a sacerdotibus, ut refert auctor libri 2 Maccab. 1. 10. This 
opinion has many difficulties. 1. The Book of Maccabees 
places his death in the 188th year, which was within the 
reion of Grypus and Cleopatra; and that part of the book 
is suspicious for other reasons™. ©2. Demetrius was not likely 
to admit his brother on friendly terms. Cyzicenus the son 
of Sidetes was obliged to withdraw beyond his reach: and 


24 See Prideaux Vol. m. p. 253. 
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according to some accounts Arsaces dismissed Demetrius in 
order to embarrass the affairs of Sidetes. And besides, in the 
years 185, 186, Demetrius was not master of all Syria, but was 
contending with Zebina. 3. That. Sidetes died in the war, 
either by his own hands or by the enemy, is related by the 
Chronographer, by Justin, by Appian, by Orosius v. 10, and 
above all by Posidonius*”, who was almost a contemporary, 
since he was probably born within the reign of Sidetes”, and 
whose authority is on this account of great weight. Anti- 
ochus Sidetes was engaged in the war in the spring of 
B.C. 129. This is attested by all the authorities. But the 
expression of the epitomator, bella gesta, seems to imply 
more than one campaign; and the terms of Plutarch, vo 
devTepov oTparevoas, would be intelligible, if Sidetes after 
his first campaign in B.C. 129, in which he conquered 
Babylonia*’, made a second irruption in B.C. 127, which 


25 Bake ad Posidon. fragm. p. 145 understands Posidonius of Antiochus 
Theus: Locuples auctor nobis Posidonius primam. illam sub Antiocho 1 defec- 
tionem Parthorum significavit. Athen. x. p. 439. Hundem Antiochum cogno- 
mine Theum intelligit Athen. xu. p. 540. But Theus died by poison from 
the hands of Laodice: See Fast. Hellen. Part mi. p. 311. Nor could Arsaces 
have spoken of trv ’Apoaxov Bacdciay in the time of Theus, before the 
empire existed. These terms would express a long established kingdom 
rather than a newly recovered liberty. There can be no doubt, then, that 
Wesseling ad Diod. tom. x. p. 346, and Schweigheuser ad Athen. x. p. 439, 
are right in understanding Posidonius to speak of Sidetes; and that the 
same Antiochus is described in those two passages, who is called in Athen. v. 
p- 210 Anpntpiov vidss Conf. Schw. ad Athen. v. p. 210. The observation 
of Mr Bake p. 147 that Posidonius describes Theus in the 14th book, be- 
cause he describes Grvypus in the 28th, is no argument: for the order of 
time cannot be traced in the fragments of the history. He describes 
Antiochus Grypus again in ib. 34: Athen. vr. p. 246, d. and yet in Mb. 4, 
Heracleo, who survived Grypus, is described: Athen. rv. p. 153, b. Hierax, 
who lived under the 7th Ptolemy B. C. 145, is also mentioned in Jib. 4: 
Athen. vi. p. 252,e. In ib. 7, the embassy of Scipio B.C. 143, or at least 
the 7th Ptolemy, is described: Athen. xi. p. 549, e. In hb. 8, Damophilus 
the cause of the servile war in Sicily (who was contemporary with Sidetes): 
Athen. xu. p. 542, b. In ib. 22, Harpalus B. C. 322: Athen. xu, p. 594, e. 
Antiochus Sidetes might therefore be mentioned in Uibb. 14. 16. 

26 See Fast. Hellen. Part m1. p. 195. 

o7 Justin. xxxvi. 10. Antiochus cum Babyloniam occupasset magnus 
haberi coepit. Oros. v.10. Antiochus non contentus Babylonia atque Ecbatana 
totoque Medie imperio adversus Phrahatem congressus et victus ést. 
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ended in his defeat: and we might suspect that the winter 
and spring described by the authorities were the winter and 
spring of A. S. 186, B. C. 124. In this case the error of 
Justin would consist in circumscribing within one year the 
events which occupied three years. This arrangement, placing 
his defeat and death in the spring of B.C. 126, will make 
no alteration in the years assigned to his reign. His nine 
years were terminated at the return of Demetrius™. 

P. 334. x. Coins of Zebina: No. 5. ‘AreEavdpéewy (se. 
Alexandria ad Issum site). FEckhel p. 256 gives this coin 
to Antiochus Epiphanes king of Commagené, and affirms 
that the date is er. up. anno 110. sc. epoche Alexandrine 
=U. C.796=A.D. 42. He adds p. 237 two coins of Zebina: 
Bacirews ‘AdeEavopou. Orp. 40. annis 189, 190. 

P. 336. m. Coins of Cleopatra and Grypus : — Eckhel 
p- 238: Baciricons KXeoratpas Bacthéws ’Avtioxov. Lidw. 
lep. ag. ahp. anno 191. Bacirtcons Keomat pus kat Bactrews 
‘Avtioxov. Bsp. 192. The last year of Cleopatra. To the 
coins of Grypus Eckhel adds p. 239, Bacidéws ‘AvTioxov. 
S4p. anno 196. Baciiéws ‘AvtTioxyov. yup. anno 198. | 

P. 337. q. Coins of Cyzxicenus : — Eckhel p. 242. Baci- 
Aéws ‘“Avtioxyov E10w. ep. acv. ao. Sidoniorum: anno 200. 

P. 339. Demetrius Eucerus :— Kckhel p. 245. 


1. Bacirews Anuntpiov Qeov diroraropos LWT 7H pos. 
nia. anno 218. 


2, sp. 305: Bacthews Anuntpiou. Sidwviev. ak. anno 
Sidoniorum 21 = A. S. 222. 


3. PBaciews Anuntpiov Oeov Diroratopos ZwtT7Hpos. 
Oka. anno 224. 


Insignes hi numi hactenus ignoti fuere, dum eos 
Belleyus ex museo Pellerinia vulgaret, post ipse possessor 
restitueret. In his non modo redivivos habemus annos 
epoche inde ab Antiocho 1x. ex moneta extorres, sed etiam 
ab wpsis his annis in historie et chronologie commodum hac 
etate admodum implexe illustres fructus capimus. Eckhel 
p. 245. The dates of these coins are consistent with the times 


28 Antiochus Sidetes began to reign in the 175th year of the era: The 
renewed reign of Demetrius was dated from the 184th. 
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which I have here assigned. Cyzicenus’ died in the 217th 
year according to other testimonies. Demetrius Eucerus 
began to reign according to these coins in the 218th year ; 
probably towards the end of that year, the middle of B.C. 
94. Seleucus came between them: and his reign of a year 
will remain at B.C. 95. During the years expressed in these 
coins the competitors, Demetrius, Philippus, and Eusebes, 
were reigning at the same time in different parts of Syria. 
The last date, the year 224, attests that Demetrius was not 
finally expelled by his brother Philip till after the autumn 
of B. C. 89, when that year commenced. 

P. 339. m. Baciriews ‘Avtwoyou Oeov ‘Exudbavous Nexnqopov. 
This coin is given by Eckhel p. 224, 247, to Antiochus 
Epiphanes. 

P. 340. Tigranes:—¥ckhel p. 247 supplies coins of 
Tigranes which bear dates: Pacikéws Paciewv Trrypavov. 
Sto. anno 236. 'This year commenced in autumn B. C. 77, 
marking the 7th year of his occupation of Syria. (acirews 
Bacirewy Tiypavouv peryadov. auc. anno 241. In this year, 
commencing in autumn B.C. 72, Mithridates after the victory 
of Lucullus took refuge in Armenia”. 

P. 342.344. h. Antiochus Commagenus :—After having 
read the observations of Eckhel, I do not repent of the 
opinion expressed upon this subject. Eckhel indeed remarks 
tom. Ill. p. 248: Impetravit (Asiaticus) a Pompeio ut im 
Commagene et parte Mesopotamiae rex agnosceretur. But 
he adds p. 254, Antiochus (Commagenus) quem Lucullus 
im fidem recepit Vaillantio idem creditur cum Asiatico, sed 
cujus ilud historici fide possit stabiliri non reperit Mas- 
sonus. With respect to the symbol of the anchor, on which 
Froelich founds an argument, Eckhel p. 256 observes: -Ad- 
dita in nonnullis numis ancora verisimile facit Antiochum 
aut revera a Seleucidis genus duxisse aut istud in vulgus 
eredi voluisse; nisi forte alia de causa proprium fuit Com- 
magenorum symbolum. | 

P. 490. x. No.3. . ‘* Coreyra, was, iounded— date, of 
Eratosthenes.” Substitute the following passage: ‘* Corcyra 
was founded according to one account at the same time as 


29 See F. H. B. C. 72. p. 164. 
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Syracuse, B. C. 734: according to another, in B.C. 708. These 
numbers, 708 + 600, or 7344600, give B.C. 1808 or 1334 
for the Trojan era of Timeus, about 125 or 151 years above 
the date of Eratosthenes.” , 

P. 619. ‘‘'The last day of Loiis might be Aug. 30.” — 
I have neglected to take into the account the station of the 
intercalary month, which would interpose between Loiis of 
the intercalary year and Dius of the year following, throwing 
back the last day of Lois thirty days farther from Oct. 28. 
The lowest date then ‘for Loiis would occur, not in the 
intercalary year itself, but in the year which followed; and, 
when Dius began on Oct. 28, Lotis would terminate on 
Aug. 18”, which would have fallen upon the 12th of Meta- 
gitnion in Ol. 110. 2, removing Loiis twelve days farther from 
Boédromion than is here supposed. 


H. F.C. 


30 The beginnings of the months would probably be these: 


Days. 

Ee DIMS ss ncessece Kobees «pete QD (ida doin o htorcios Oct. 28 
QU NEMEC TIS). oct cr ueeidaesiee BO. csiwahawntiarine Nov. 26. 
Soe NT CY TINCC US Jeisitaie(scteste sete 20 sso ceteessuiee Dec. 26. 
AA CTICIUS, seer sec aoe 0 en Archaea Jan. 24. 
De DYSERUSH.s eevee taaseneven ee OV thins vavacshoe Feb. 23. 
G6: PNamthicus ccnseeeeeeenns SOM ccc sencona ee Mar. 24, 
WAX EMMISIUS, Ph... Saeed. sae 2A ONE ae Apr. 23 
By Designs. 20k. teaane sete BO, hide Seapets May 22 
OQ. ARANeMNUSy neo: ee ceescn ade 1! HA SERB ene June 21 
NOS IGDUB cM erence erences BO ina weacenleiewtsee July 20 — Aug. 18. 





ON THE ROOT OF EIAEQ, 


AND SOME OF ITS DERIVATIVES 


IN THE GREEK, LATIN, AND TEUTONIC LANGUAGES. 





Tue following observations are an attempt to trace some 
of the derivatives of one root through the three great divisions 
of the Greek, Latin, and Teutonic languages. The connexion 
of these three tongues is already sufficiently established; and I 
may use with reference to them the words which 'Rask applies 
to another case, in which there exists, he says, “flexionum et 
‘‘classium vocum, vel universe interioris structuree quasi com- 
‘‘munio, que non, nisi ex antiquissimo illo et communi illarum 
‘‘oventium vinculo atque cognatione repetita, recte explicari 
‘‘ posse videtur.” It is this communion of the families of words 
which the present article is intended slightly to illustrate; and 
doubtless other instances of parallelism, which have escaped 
my notice, will occur to many of my readers. The point, 
however, to which it is wished to call the attention of the 
reader, is not so much the general resemblance of any two 
members of the different families one to another, as their 
analogy, or the relation in which both stand to a common 
stock. 

The etymology and meaning of several words of the class 
I am about to speak of have been discussed at length by 
Buttmann in his Lexilogus*. As however I conceive that the 
idea of roundness or rolling is more or less to be traced in 
many words where that learned writer has denied its existence, 
it will be necessary to go through his principal arguments with 
some minuteness: and though to encounter such learning and 


1 Anglo Saxon Gram. Postscript. 2 Articles 48. 88. 90. 
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such ingenuity may seem presumptuous, I shall briefly examine 
the chief instances which he brings forward, and whilst 
I owe to himself the weapons with which I oppose him, leave 
my readers to judge of the result. 

I consider that the existence of the two roots FeA, or FeAF, 
whence éAlcaw, volvo, and (as I suppose) e:Aéw, and EA, 
whence éAaw, éAavyw, and the Latin pello, is clear as stated 
by *Miiller. It is also evident that many cases may occur in 
which the derivatives of these two roots will be difficult to dis- 
tinguish: but the objection to Buttmann is, that whilst he most 
‘sensibly disclaims any wish to force the members of the one 
family into the other, he is in reality pursuing the very course 
which he blames. The theme according to him is €Aw, OF 
é\Aw: that it has the digamma is clear from the perf. pass. 
éeAuat, and from the hiatus before édca in I]. A. 409; the 
present pass. part. of cid\w, eiAonevos, is found Il. I. 215, and in 
the same passage the imperfect of the lengthened form ciAew. 
"Eadynv—adnvoe is the aor. 2. pass. analogous to ectaAnv from 
oTé\\w, or exapyy from Keiow, according as we derive it from 
€\Aw or eiAw. The application of all these forms to the 
motion of a crowd is so common both in Homer and Hero- 
dotus that it is needless to cite passages. But in all 
these cases the waving motion so evident in a large body 
of men will allow us to suppose that the idea of rolling is 
contained in the root. The scholiasts and Eustathius explain 
them by cuvesrpagy and similar expressions; and the analogy 
of the Greek eidy, An, Outros, ovAapos, to the Latin vulgus 
as related to volvo’, and to such expressions as globus virorum, 
and ‘‘a plump of spears®” in English, seems to have weight. 
It must however be allowed that in some cases the notion 
of pushing or driving 1s the most obvious, as in the old 
law quoted by ‘Lysias: OoTIs 6€ amiAde ™ Oupa €VOOV TOU 
kXérTou ovtos, Which he explains by azoxAeiev. Here *the 


Dorians. Vol. 1. p. 323. note t, English Translation. 
Lexilog. 1. p. 166. 
5 P. Knight. Proleg. ad Hom. p. 82. 
Notes to Marmion, Canto 1. 7 In Theomn. p. 117. 37. 

8 drithew vy Opa may either signify to exclude at the door, or more pro- 
bably with the door, as in Aristoph. Vesp. 775. ovdeis a’ cdarox\eicer Oeopoberne 
vaKkyk\idr. See likewise Photius in catovAdéa, p. 150. 9. 
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construction is not quite clear; but it is not impossible that 
there may be some reference to the motion of a door on 
hinges or on a pivot. EXiovs certainly seems to be well 
translated by Voss, ‘‘das schwerwandelnde;” and the deri- 
vation of it from éXicow is better suited, as Buttmann remarks, 
to the motion of a horse—the “sinuatque alterna volumina 
crurum” of Virgil. Nor has *ei\iovs the digamma in Homer, 
though the derivatives from the other root constantly retain 
it. Buttmann”™ seems to argue from the application of édcas, 
aXels, eadn &c. to acts where no external impulse is implied, 
that the notion of rolling is entirely wanting. Here I cannot 
agree with him; for it seems as if the use of this verb, in 
the case of Idomeneus crouching behind his shield (Il. N. 
408), of the spring of the lion on the hunter (Il. Y. 168), and 
in that of the firm collected attitude of Agenor (Il. ®. 576), or 
the preparing for action of Ulysses (Od. Q. 527), excludes the 
idea of striking or impelling, and agrees with that of roundness. 
It is not very different from the German expression “ mit 
geballter Faust,” used for the contracting and clenching the 
fingers, as the other is for the same action with reference to 
the limbs. 
In the passage-—Od. E. 132. H. 250. 


—vya Oonv apynte Kkepavvw 
Zeus €Xcas exeacce— 
Buttmann himself seems inclined to adopt the reading of the 
Scholiast, €ddoas; but remarks that this does not remove the 
difficulty, since what strikes us as strange in the text, produces 
the same impression as a various reading; he might have added, 
in a less degree”. The 7AcaTo Povs of “Ibycus for nAadcaTo | 


he gets over by attributing it to lyric licence, and perhaps 
with justice. 


9 Heyne Excurs. ad I]. +, Thiersch 158. 4. 
10 Lexilog. u. p. 146. 11 Lexilog. um. p. 143. 
12 In the following passage of Callinus ap Stob. LI. 19. v. 9— 
adda Tis ibis itw 
éyxos dvacyspevos Kal um’ aomidos aXkipoy Top 
éAXoas, TO WowToV puyvumEevou ToAEMOU— 


é\cas appears to bear the sense of collecting or concentrating. 
13 Etym. M. p. 428. 28. 
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The two passages on which he dwells particularly”, appear 
to be by no means inconsistent with the other view. ‘The 


first “is! Ll. ®.-8, 





eS oe 
NILLOEES OE 
Tue 


> ry ~ 
€$ ToTaMoV EiAEUVTO (3a9vppoov— 


of the driving a number of men into a river. Surely if 
Terence could say with reference to one person", 


hune ego in mediam viam 
provolvam, 


the notion is much more applicable to the tumbling of man 
over man in arouted army. The second passage is Od. A. 571, 
where Ulysses describes Orion as Ojpas ouov eihevvta. “Here,” 
says Buttmann, ‘“‘one sees how the idea of inclosing arose 
from that of driving before one.” Perhaps the connection of 
the two notions cannot be better illustrated than by the lines 
where Virgil paints Atneas bringing 'Turnus to bay, just as 
Orion does the beasts of chase", 


Ergo amens diversa fuga petit aequora Turnus, 

Et nunc huc, inde huc diversos implicat orbes. 
Undique enim densa Teucri inclusere corona; 
Atque hinc vasta palus, hinc ardua moenia cingunt. 


eiAap is perhaps analogous to our word bulwark, according 
to the etymology of Skinner, ‘a boll globus et work opus.” 
The Etym. M. says eiiap mapa To eitXw TO cuykAelw. Butt- 
mann’s own remarks* furnish a sufficient answer on the subject 
of the fragment of Euripides, ovpav 0 vmetdAovo’ (or vTtNouc ) 
vo AeovToTouv Bacw 'Exabe Cero, and of the passage of Sopho- 
cles’, got 0 vmidAovot oToOua, especially if compared with the 
note of Hermann and with the scholiast. In Aristophanes 
Nub. 751— 


\ ~ \ \ > \ / >» 
by vuy Tept cavTov eiAXe THY yYWANV aeél; 
? 9 b) , \ aN r) \ >; 
aX amoyaha Tyv @povTio eis Tov aepa— 
the Scholiast says eihkw To otpedpw Tapa ToLs KoWWOLS TeEpIo= 
4 > ~~ ~ 
TWUEVWS, ELAW OE PapuToves Tapa Tos Tomas, and surely 


15 p. 147. 16 Andr. 1v. 4. 37. cf. Arnold Thuc. n. 76. 
17 AMneid xn. 743. 18 mr. p. 150. 19 Soph. Ant. 509. 
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the mepi cavrov is greatly in favor of this meaning. The 
passage of Thucydides, 11. 76, ev TApaoLs KaNauov mnXov 
evethAovTes, is satisfactorily explained by Dr Arnold, who 
supposes that the notion of compression may be derived 
from that of screwing, and is thus connected with a circular 
movement. The expressions of Herodotus, Guvetd€ovat TAs 
pa[3oous omiow, Iv. 67, and tov év wooly eihevmevwv, 11. 76, 
are at least as much against Buttmann as for him. It may 
however be observed with regard to the last passage, that 
in Buttmann’s translation, ‘‘herwm treiben,” the first word 
is essential to the meaning. Xenophon” uses the words ¢£i\- 
Aovot Ta tyvn with reference to hounds, which seem to be 
explained in favor of our hypothesis by the quotations of 
Schneider from Arrian in his note on the passage, e€eAiccovca 
Tov Aaryw, e€edi~as Tov dpouov. We would compare the 
line of Nicander, 


~ ne > \ ! \ 5) , > 4 of 
Qevye aét OKOALHVY TE KQaL OV MLaV aTpaTroy (AAV, 


with the “‘alternisque orbibus orbes Impediunt” of Virgil. 
To turn to Plato, in the well-known passage—* ey7jv—e.rov- 
mevyy mepl Tov dua wavrés moAov tTerapnéevov—Bekker reads 
with the Paris manuscript eiAAouevyv. These words are 
referred to by Aristotle” as meaning that the earth revolves 
round its axis: Simplicius, and (according to Buttmann) Plu- 
tarch, Galen, and Proclus are against him. Simplicius” says 
TO o€ tAAopevyv Et CLa TO Lt ypapeta, THV T poo Oevemevyy 
onuaiver; and he then refers to the use of t\Aas; where 
however the fact that 7\Xas did not mean decpos generally, but 
0 amo Avyov cecpuos, is not to be forgotten. The passages of 
Eustathius will be quoted hereafter. The very reasonable 
objection” » adAa TH Apicrorenet ovr heryourt tAXeo Oar 
ovK eboryov avTiheryery, o ws adnOas yap oure TNS Aefews 
TO onpcevojevov eikos Vv Gatyvoey auTov ovTe Tov Tov 
[l\arwvos ocxorov, was made to Simplicius in his own day. 
The coincidence of the terms eiAaew, otpeBdovdy, and torcular, 
is allowed by Buttmann to be singular; and the passage of 


20 de Venat. vi. 15. 21 Timeus p. 41. 13. Bekker. 
22 de coelo 1. 13. 23 in Aristot. de coelo. p. 125, ed. Ald. 
24 Simplicius in Aristot. de coelo. p. 126. ed. Ald. 
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**Kustathius to which he alludes, bears upon one or two other 


points. “IA\ades dé act cat "lwvas decor é& iuavtTwv 7 


AUYwv, ATO TOU ELkW 9 IAW, TO TUTTPEDH, ws EV elder oT pe- 
Brwcews. évyerar yap Kal ert TovavTHS THuacias TO eidelD, 
ws Onde kal Tlavoavias eimdv, cidaéw, oTpeSdouv, meen. 
At the same time I consider the apparent identity of tpazretv 
as accidental, and agree with Buttmann in looking upon this 
verb as allied to ¢reten,” trappen, traben, &c.: but there 
is a vast difference between the chance of finding two roots, 
and that of finding many, coinciding in meaning and in form. 
From inattention to this, Buttmann’s learning and ingenuity 
seem to have led him to a false conclusion. By invalidating 
each instance separately he by no means gets over the singular 
fact that the idea of roundness, more or less remote, runs through 
them all; and in many cases is absolutely the predominant, 
though, he would suppose, the secondary notion. To this 
may be added the constant use of cvatpée@ecOa by the gram- 
marlans in interpreting these words, and that Buttmann’s 
theory would leave edixos, tAXos, ANOS, TUE, K.T.A. Wholly 
unaccounted for. He would cast them as orphans on the 
wide world, or at any rate tear them from those to whom 
they seem nearest related, both by outward feature and in- 
ward spirit. 

To turn to the root in which the notion of roundness 
may be traced, perhaps the nearest word to it in modern 
languages may be found in the adjective wel, round: which 
occurs in the Nibelungen Lied,” 


Man truch ir zu dem ringe einen swaren stein, 
Groz und ungefuge, michel und wel. 


Welt in the sense of to roll occurs in “old Scotch; and is 
used by Gawain Douglas both in a neuter and active sense, 
as is also welter, which remains with us in the former. In 
these words we may see the connection between the idea of a 
circular motion and that of any impelling force, and also pro- 
bably in our kindred words to whirl, and to hurl.® Welter 
corresponds as accurately with the Latin volwto as the Anglo- 


25 p. 947. ed. Rom. 26 See Adelung Dict. in v. 
27 |. 1811. Grimm. Gramm. n. 32. 28 See Jamieson Dict. in v. 
29 See Arnold on Thue. un. 76. | 
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Saxon wealwian does with volvo and *FeXF’w or Fervw. 
Apparently from the same root and with the same idea of 
roundness is derived the Latin *bulla, a bubble of water; 
the change of B and V is too common to need notice. With 
the verb derived from bulla, bullire, we may compare the 
Icelandic verb * Vell, ebullio: a similar word, to wall, was 
according to Hickes in use at Droitwich. ‘The A. Saxon 
weallan is used in all the senses of the Latin aestwo, that is, 
of bubbling, thence of being hot, and metaphorically of the 
agitation of the *mind. In weallan the notion of bubbling 
was the first: then it seems to have been transferred from 
the effect to the cause, from the bubbling of the liquid to 
the heat which made it bubble. Sanscrit scholars may possibly 
be able to say which was the original idea in aestuo. ‘This 
Saxon verb, having been used to signify heat, appears to 
have been transferred to a very different effect of heat, the 
union or welding of metal, and thence of other bodies. Ga- 
wain Douglas in the eighth Aineid says— 


In every place seven ply they wel and cal: 


and in a quotation from More’s true erucifive in J amleson’s 
Scottish Dictionary we find wall as a neuter verb with a more 
extensive sense: 


So foul at strife, they can nor mixe nor wall. 


Jamieson adds that wail is still applied to the caking of coals. 
The original sense of weallan is nearly preserved in our 
verb fo well, as used by Spenser and Dryden, and in the 
common substantive; as also in the German welle, quell, and 
quellen, where the change of the first letter is the same as 
in the Scotch quhat for what. 
The Greek i\vyé may be placed by the side of the old 


substantive wele. Hesychius says iArE ovoTpody voaTwy: and 


30 P. Knight Proleg. ad Homerum p. 156. Lips. 
31 Bell is probably derived from Bulla. Ducange gives a line with 
different meanings of this word, | 
Bulla, tumor laticis, Nola, sidus, gemma, sigillum. 
Nola was the little round bell used in trappings of horses, and so the sub 
stitution of the word budla for it is sufficiently intelligible. 


32 Hickes Thes. 1. 91. 33 Cf. Virgil Ain. vu. 461. 
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the following passage of Diodorus leaves no doubt of its meaning. 
peyahov dé peiOowy eis Eva TOmov cuppaTTorTwr, iALTyTyES 
mo\Aat Kat oepat cuvictavto. Literally therefore it is 
vortex, or wele, as used by Gawain Douglas, 


with wirland welis and mekill yellow sand, 


and in the ballad of young Huntin, 


They doukit in at ae weill-head 
And out ay at the other. 


If we reject Jamieson’s derivation of welley, a quagmire, which 
he quotes from Bellenden, and conjectures may mean the eye 
or center of the well or spring, we may compare it with 
*“Feédos in Greek, which as well as “indus is probably con- 
nected with the notion of rolling. 

Buttmann disputes the meaning of 7\\w in * Sophocles ; 
from %\d\w however is derived 7\Xos the eye; which the 
Ktym. Magn. explains “thus: 7AdXo dé ot opPadpmor ot 
padiws eihoupevoe Kat eveTaPopor Tpos ekaTepa. But, iAXos, 
o€uTOvs, 0 TOV tAXOV Suda tpodos.™* A derivative verb, émAXiCw 
is found in Od. =. 11. From this same quality of the eye was 
drawn the epithet eAucwms as explained by Graevius and Dawes, 
to which a parallel is found in a passage of the *° Winter's 
Tale— 

Come Sir Page, 
Look on us with your welkin eye— 


destined like so many others to shew the audacity of John- 
son. We are sufficiently familiar with this word in the 
sense of sky; and in this sense we could hardly expect to 
find any thing analogous to it in Greek or Latin. A word 
which means rolling was naturally applied to the heaven 
in a climate where it usually was “cloudy, and thus pre- 
sents a striking contrast with the Latin ca@lwm, kotor, 


34 Dionysius 1. 20. 35 Lennep. in v. 36 Antig. 340. 

37 inv. devdi\\wy cf. In éviAAwWTe et cidAot. 

38 Eustath. p. 768. 1. 35. ed. Rom. 

39 See Tooke’s Diversions of Purley, 11. 322. ed. 8vo. 

40 It is also curious that the root of the word for Heaven in the Celtic and, 
I believe, in the Sclavonian languages, is Neb, or Nev. Lluyd in his Arche- 
ologia Brit. gives NMiful as a cloud, Nev as heaven in Welsh. pp. 278. 281. 
ef. Adelung’s Mithridates. Vol. u. 
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marking ‘the azure depth of air.” Welkin is, indeed, 
sometimes applied to a clear sky; but it is common enough 
for a word drawn from the wswal appearance of an object 
to be employed to denote it under al/ circumstances. The 
prevalence of this practice is what makes etymology so useful 
as a standard whereby to try any new application of a 
word, and thus to prevent the confusion of one idea with 
another. It may be objected that the revolution of the 
heavenly bodies led to the name; but besides that this is 
far less obvious to a rude people, the Anglo Saxon wolc, 
a cloud, and its modern German representative, confirm the 
former view. 

If it be admitted that the root of the Teutonic wel 
and the Greek Fe:Aeéw are one and the same, we may 
establish a collateral relationship between two words appar- 
ently very dissimilar,—the Latin salix and our word 
willow. 'The Saxon is *'wileg; and wilega is a willow- 
basket, which are probably derived from wilian or wiligan 
volvere. Vossius derives “ saliv a saliendo,” as irea mapa 
To wevar; there can however be little doubt that we must 
trace it to the provincial word edixy. “Theophrastus says, 
KaNovot O€ ol Trepi A pkactay ovk iTéav adda eXiKkyny, which 
we shall have less hesitation in taking as the root of saliax 
from its belonging to Arcadia, the head quarters of the 
Pelasgi, and the country so linked by tradition to Italy. 
With regard to the interchange of the aspirate, the digamma, 
and the Latin $8, we are sufficently familiar with it in the 
personal pronoun Feo and its cases, not to mention other 
instances. Another word has been already alluded to, of 
which the ancient “pronunciation cannot have been very 
unlike our Saxon wileg; viz. i\Xas, a with or willow band: 
and in addition to the passage of Eustathius quoted above 
two others may be inserted, as it is a point bearing strongly 
on the probable root of the words disputed by Buttmann®. 
Opa de Omws aryeveos TOUS T praicas 0 aoTeLos Axerreus 
coo UTE’, OV ‘yap iwaow adda AUryous; up wv Kal Boes 
TUVYOOUMEVOL éAKovTat, tANaow WS Tov Oyow O TOTS, 


41 Lye in v. - 42 Hist. plant. mr. 12. 
43 FAFaow P. Knight. Il, H. 572. 44 Kustath, p. 834, 39. 
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nryOUv TUVETTPAU[LEVvOLS Ceamois, ws amo tov tAAW PyMaross 
€£& ov Kat iddos 0 otpaBos. and again “i\\ew yap To 
cvoTpedew. d0ev kat iArXas wap “Iwow o amo duyou 
oeapos.. Nor is this the only word from the same root in 
which twisting is the principal idea: we have “apa dé 
Nixavopw yo edavn, 6 €k Ka\auwv decpos; and again 
édAeoaves, Il. &. 554, which is thus derived by the same com- 
mentator: “é\\edavos—mapa TO ciAW@ TparEevTOS TOU L auVY- 
Ows eis vs dep evOuvs cis N KavOVLK@S pETEeTTETED” WOTrEp O¢ 
Tapa To piry@ piryeoavos oUTW Tapa TO ElAw éANCOavos. 
It signifies the band which binds the sheaves, and which is 
necessarily twisted. 

With regard to the variation of the breathing “ Butt- 
mann remarks that we must attribute it to the disuse of 
the digamma; that the aspirate was adopted by the Athenians 
particularly, the soft breathing by the Tonians, and the 
later xotvoi, and that we are justified in writing eadyy in- 
stead of eaddyv, adopting the Ionian pronunciation and that 
of the later epic poetry. 

Another case in which we find the interchange of the 
W, the =, and the digamma, is connected with the present 
subject; I allude to ovAos in its various senses, a word, in 
the investigation of which Buttmann has shown very great 
sagacity and learning, especially in the discussion on ovAat 
and ovAoxuvrat. I shall venture to begin by giving some of 
the meanings of ovAos, and incur the reproach of acting 
“unphilosophically in attempting to ascertain whether they 
may not be reduced to one or two radical ideas. 

It is an epithet of tamys, yAatva, in which sense it 
occurs so commonly as to make it unnecessary to cite any 
passages, and in nearly the same sense is applied to hair 
both in Homer and Herodotus. The only passages which 
might create a doubt as to its meaning are the two, Od. 
=. 231, VW. 158—adde Ka pnTos OvAas ke Kouas, where the 
notion of curling seems somewhat incompatible with the 
flow of the locks: but Eustathius explains it by cuvesrpau- 


abe lin Gs lias. 46 Eustath. p. 1571. 1. 9. 
a7 PALE: bss: 48 Lexilog. m. p. 157. 


49 Lexilog. 1. p. 184. 
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pevar, and in both cases it is applied to Ulysses, to whom 
long flowing hair would be certainly unsuitable. 

These senses of the word ovAos are manifestly the same; 
and in both the idea of curling seems to be the original. 
We may thus compare it with the German” Wolle, and the 
Latin solor. Festus explains this latter word as ‘“ lana 
crassa vel pecus lana contectum;” and it survived in the 
provinces: at least we find it in Tertullian de Pallio, 4: 
‘¢ Kndromidis solocem aliqua multitia synthesi extruxit.” 

The next sense to be considered is that of 6Xos, for 
which ovAos evidently stands in Od. Q. 118. 


Myvi 30 ap oUAW TavTa TEpy TOMEV evpea TOVTOV. 

and again in Od. P. 343. 
"Aptov T ovAdAov edwy”!, 

It also occurs in the same sense in the Hymn to Mercury, 
1. 113-137. That this sense of completeness is connected 
with that of “roundness does not seem by any means im- 
probable. We are reminded of the ‘totus teres atque ro- 
tundus” of Horace, and of the fancy of the *perfection of 
a sphere, and its superiority over every other figure. 

In a nearly similar sense ovAos occurs in ovAov KekAn- 
eyovres, Il. P. 756. 759; where Gesner, on Orph. Argon. 955, 
explains it “juvenile quid clangentes h. e. vehementer, totis 


viribus, uti solent juvenes™”; 1t would thus be analogous to 
“et omnis in hoc sum” of Horace, and the expression of 


50 ef. Thiersch. Gr. Gr. 172. note. 

51 I have followed the scholiast, who takes ovAos for 6Aos; Knight how- 
ever reads dprov Fo\Fov, probably in the sense of a round loaf, a roll, from 
Fe\Fo. In support of this view it should be mentioned that doc never 
occurs in the Iliad or in the genuine parts of the Odyssey; the spurious- 
ness of the last book of the latter being one of the few points of Homeric 
criticism on which all scholars seem to be agreed. 

52 Is there not somewhat of a similar connection between the two ideas in 
the intensive use of epi, as in epeppadns? 

53 Cicero de Nat. Deor. 1. 10. 

54 He mounted himself on his stead so tall, 

And her on a fair palfraye. 
He slung his bugle about his neck, 
And voundlye they rode awaye. 


Childe of Elle. Prrcy, Vol. 1. 
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°Polybius with respect to Minucius when left by Fabius 
mpos TH mapasadrdecOa Kat TH KiWoUvEvELY dos Kal Tas 
nv. In Il. E. 461. 717, where ovXos is applied to Mars, and in 
Il. ©. 536, where it is applied to Achilles, it appears to be 
a derivative from oder, in the sense of destructive, and to 
have no connexion with the root of ovAos, rownd. Wherever 
it means destructive it has not the digamma”; but in II. 
B. 8, that letter is required. Payne Knight, understanding 
it as ONoos, writes Back iO’ ONoF’ overpe. Perhaps it is 
better with *’Thiersch to take it in the sense of “full, 
clear, perfect,” and therefore for 6Aos. With regard to 
the aspirate it is sufficient to say in the words of * Eustathius, 
Kat OTe Widovra cia tHv “lwuxynvy tov v erevOcow Ondov- 
“Odos certainly remains in the Latin solus and solidus ; and 
Festus tells us, “sollo Oscé dicitur id quod nos totum 
vocamus:” *‘* sollers in omni re prudens;” our own whole 
is probably from the same source; and thus the analogy 
to ehixy salix and willow will be complete. 

The next word to be examined is the substantive ovAy and 
the verb ovAw, of which we have the imperative *ovAé Te Kai 
pérya yaipe in Homer; and in Hesychius there is ovAtoev, ev 
vyiia dudaccorev—ovdacbe, ovyciv Twa eyete. The account 
which the latter gives of the whole “family is ovAov wore 
uev TO padakov Kal amaNov, ToTE O€ TO VLEs Kat OAOKA- 
pov: Kal TO or€O prov. KUpLWS O€, TO TUVETTPAMMEVvoV Kal TapAaKw- 
des, ovdov. It might at first sight seem that there was 
some connection between these words and the Anglo-Saxon 
helan to heal, itself a derivative probably from helan to cover. 
The coincidence indeed is singular, that in both languages one 
of the two words should apply to a flesh-wound, and the other 
to the general health. Horne Tooke" strings together ten 
words, of which hale and whole are two, and says briefly “that 
they are all the same past participle of the Anglo-Saxon verb 
helan, tegere;” whereas the past participle of that verb, as given 


by Lye, is heled, and the verb belongs to what ® Rask calls the 


55 1. 94. cf. Schweigh. Lexic. Pol. 56 Heyne excurs. ad. I]. 7. 
57 Gr. Gr. 172. note, 58 p. 1868. 
59 Od. w. 401. 60 Hesych. Alberti u. 814. 


Gl) T.-277, , 62 Anglo-Saxon Gr. Translation. 
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first conjugation, first order, and to the first class, which form 
the perfect in ode, and the past participle in od without a 
change of vowel. Unless indeed Horne Tooke had authority 
for supposing that there had existed a different form of the 
verb, and that a process had taken place, similar to that which 
has occurred with many verbs in modern German, which once 
formed the preterite and participle by the change of vowel, 
but are now conjugated on the simpler system. 

Perhaps after all helan is related to the root heil, the 
Greek eA—tiwr, and the Latin validus and salus: but as- 
suming for the moment that it does come from helan to cover, 
the case will be this. There is a sort of similarity between 
ovAy and helan, inasmuch as the former means the covering of 
a flesh-wound; and in the case of ovAe, an apparent analogy to 
the course by which helan passed from the recovery of such a 
wound to the soundness of the whole body. But ° Kustathius 
is probably right when he says, To dé ovAe€ Kal viv avTi Tov 
UylaLve. TOUT ETT OAOS Kal UTVINS EGO. EK O€ TOLOVTOU pnjuaros 
Kal 4 TOU T PAV MAT OS OVA, OAOTYS OTA Kal aVTH cwLATOS. 
And in another passage he says, “or. dé 1 ovAy) mapa TO OXov 
ryiveTat WS ETiywopeyyn EXKEeL OAWDEYTL, ToUTETTL Ets OAOTNTA 
éNGovrt, oydov. Thus it would ‘appear that in the case of 
ovAw the more extensive signification was narrowed to that of 
ovAy at a time when all medicine was surgery: whereas in that 
of helan and helan a word originally only applicable to that 
injury which a people of warriors and hunters are most ex- 
posed to, has by a reverse process been transferred to the 
state of the whole system. 

We must now pass on to consider briefly ovAai, which is 
generally said by the lexicographers to be so named from the 
grains being unbroken: and it must be owned that the passage 
of Suidas is very strong, especially cat ras perv KpiOas néype 
yuv OAas Yeovow ov emiQvovtes Tals otroveais. Buttmann how- 
ever suspects this derivation to be entirely a fancy of the lexi- 
cographers and scholiasts; and so far the question admits of 
little doubt. For, in the first place, if ovNa: stands for ddaz 
(xptOat), how comes the accent changed? especially when the 
existence of the word ovA7, a scar, was an inducement to retain 


63 p. 1965.1. 31, . 64 p, 1869. 1. 20, 
Vot. I. No. 2. 3G 
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it. Again the Latin word is mola, which stands in the same 
relation to édAai, that Mars does to “Apns, mar to appny, 
adn, pwacyahy to ala and awilla. Now mola is clearly related 
to molere; and why may not ory come from adéw, or €dw (the 
root of ehaw), as povn from pevw, or Bory from Badrdw? We 
have the word odyos, a mortar for bruising or pounding, with 
the aspirate, as dpuos from eipw, or adpua from apw. The word 
aeupov also comes from aAew, and it seems very probable that 
the German mahlen and its frequentative malmen belong to 
the same stock®. That which is é\mos in Greek is in the 
Austrian dialect called malter, and in the Lower Saxon 
moser, which seems to connect it with morser. 'The passage 
quoted by “Buttmann from Porphyrius favors the idea of 
the first fruits having been offered ground; and the expression 
of Aristoph. Eq. 1167,—ex tev odov tov ex TlvAov menaryue- 
vov,—implies that they might be kneaded. From the inter- 
pretation of Hesychius, ovAas, kpias, ovAOL, OVA, dparyuara, 
from the names of the hymns to Ceres, ovAoe and iovAa,™ and 
the term odvpa applied to a similar kind of grain, it certainly 
seems probable that ody was driven out of common use by 
the term «p.6), as Buttmann supposes, yet still retained its 
place, where old words and old customs would be most likely 
to do so, in the sacrifices. Thus both at Rome and Athens 
rew and (actXevs remained in their pontifical sense, when 
expelled in their civil. 

On the other hand it should be stated that the presence of 
the digamma, as deduced from the following passages of the 
grammarians, makes against the identity of od and mola. 
Suidas in depot np. TAEovaCouce dé TO 3 o1 Lvpakova rot, ws 
67 ToU oABaxvor, QavTL TOU ohaxvioy, TO Tas ovAas EXov- on- 
paiver 0€ TO Kavouy év w ameTiOouv Tas ovdas: Hesychius in 
evVTAOUTOV. OVAOXUTAS TA Kava a ot Awptets oABaxyjia. The 
Etymol. Mag. in depPiarnp and odexov mentions 6ABaxvor, 
and oAPayvov, and Hesychius has oABayov. It is clear that 
these are various corruptions of the word oABaxymov (Miiller, 
Dorians, Vol. 11. p. 498.), and that the 3 here stands for the 


65 Adelung Germ. Dict. in v. Morser. 
66 Lexil. 1. p. 196. 
67 Athen. xiv. p. 618 D. cf. Spanheim ad Callim. H. in Cererem r. 
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digamma; so that oABayyov, like ovkoyvty, is derived from 
ovAy and Kew. Now if ody and mola are the same word, we 
may reasonably wonder at the absence of all trace of the di- 
gamma in the Latin form, where it is generally most visible. 
According to this explanation, therefore, the word would be 
OAFy, oABa, ovdyn, and ody; and it may have been applied to 
grain in general from the notion of roundness. Thus the 
meaning of ovAy and ovAoyvTy would agree with that given 
by the grammarians, though the etymology would be different. 
Whether the coincidence of oAy and mola, adety and molere, 
outweighs these arguments, the reader must judge. 

To examine the relation of wohl, valde, salus &c. and 
that of roll, full, o-perX-rAw, and sollen, though highly interest- 
ing, would demand a long and detailed inquiry. It would 
be well if any person competent to the task would investigate 
a subject so attractive in its own nature, its bearings upon our 
native tongue, and its connection with our classical studies. 


Fy. EL 





THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
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VOTE BY BALLOT IN THE ATHENIAN STATE. 





Tux Journal of Education, which from its general ability 
and accuracy deserves attention even where its doctrines cannot 
be readily admitted, in a criticism on some Greek and English 
lexicons, contains the following. remarks : 

“The words Wydos and WydiCoua seem to be in general 
correctly explained in the lexicons, and among the significa- 
tions of wWy@iCoua we find to give a vote by means of a pebble 
or counter. 'Though this is quite true, it does not explain the 
thing fully; one of the most important meanings of this word 
in Demosthenes is, to vote by ballot, that is, secretly, as the 
orator distinctly expresses it in his oration against Nezra*, 
where he is speaking of the precaution adopted in giving a 
foreigner the rights of citizenship. We contend for the same 
signification, as applicable to the choice of magistrates, in the 
word Aayyavw, which is often very absurdly explained as 
chosen by lot. With respect to the choice of magistrates at 
Athens, when it was not done by ye:potovia, or show of 
hands, it was effected by the ballot. In a note, apparently 
added by the translator}, Vol. 11. p. 278, of Boeckh’s Public 
(Economy of Athens, we read,—‘ Lastly Aristides gave all the 
Athenians the right of fillmmg the situation of archon by casting 
lots, without any distinction of property, &c.. Mr Boeckh 
also all along talks of choosing archons by lot (see p. 276): 
we wish he would inform us how this strange business of 
casting lots for the archonship among all the citizens of 
Athens was managed. 


* This passage will be extracted presently. 
+ The note was not added by the translator, but belongs, as is stated in 
the translation, to the author. 
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The word dcarrytys is simply tranlated an ‘ arbiter’ by 
Dunbar. Donnegan adds, ‘persons who acted as umpires to 
decide matters in litigation; they were named by the archon, 
or chosen by the parties themselves.’ ‘There were certainly 
two kinds of diztetze, but it is our opinion that one set 
(the «Anpwrtot) were public functionaries, chosen by ballot.” 
ING VE pets. 

These remarks on the meaning of the terms Aayyavew 
and «kAypovv, as applied to the nomination of magistrates, are 
recommended only by their novelty; for they appear to be 
wholly unfounded, and to be contradicted by the plainest and 
most convincing evidence. ‘The original meaning of the word 
kAypos 1s placed out of all doubt by the well-known passages 
of Homer, where Hector and Ulysses are described as shaking 
in a helmet the «dypo. of Paris and Menelaus, in order to 
decide which should cast his spear first (I1. y. 316. 325) ; and 
where several of the Greek chieftains mark their «Ayo, which 
are shaken in a helmet in order to determine who should fight 
with Hector (Il. 7. 175, 182). In lke manner the messenger 
in AUschylus says of the seven Chieftains at Thebes, v. 55, 


, as NL e Ui \ 
KANpoupevous 0 €XeuTrov, ws Tahkw Aaywv 


e/ ’ ~ \ / yA , 
EKAO TOS AUTWY T Pos wuras aryot oxov. 


Indeed the ordinary sense of the word kApos is so well ascer- 
tained, that it is needless to cite passages in illustration of it: 
and so far xAjpos has no reference to any choice or preference 
of man, but expresses solely a determination by chance, over 
which the human will has no influence. What reason therefore 
is there for supposing that this word obtained a new significa- 
tion when it was applied to political matters? In the Politics 
of Aristotle, offices determined by kdyjpos are frequently op- 
posed to those determined by aigeois (rv. 15, vi. 5); sometimes 
magistrates are to be selected by KANpos from a larger number 
nominated by aipeo.s (11. 4)*: now if in these cases «Aypos 
signified secret voting, and not appointment by the casting of 
lots, there would be no opposition between the two classes of 
magistrates, as azpeors clearly denotes all kinds of election, 


* By the change in the constitution of Florence which took place in 1324, 
the magistracies were likewise made «Ayjpwroi ¢& aiperwv: see Hallam’s Middle 
Ages, Vol. 1. p. 301. ed. 4to. 
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whether by open or secret vote: yet the tendency of nominating 
public officers by «Anos was so strongly marked, that Aristotle 
in his Rhetoric makes this the test of a democracy: éott 
oé Onuokparia fev qoNtTEla ev 7 KANPW cLlavemovTa Tas 
apxas, oduyapxia 0 év 7 ot amd TyunuaTtww (I. 8. 4): where 
the distinction between a democracy and an oligarchy plainly 
is, that in one the offices are determined by lot, in the 
other none are eligible except persons possessing a certain 
amount of property. If only those within the census were 
eligible, whether they were appointed by open or secret suf- 
frages, the government, according to this definition, would 
have equally been an oligarchy. See also Aristot. Pol. 1v. 9, 
The political sense of «Aypos is further determined by another 
passage in the Rhetoric of Aristotle, where, in speaking of 
illustrations, he says: wapafsodyn dé Ta LwKpatiuca’ oiov el 
TIS hEryor OTL ov o€t KANPwTous apyeuv O{LOLOV yap WOTrED 
el tis Tous aOAyTas KAnpoin py ot duvayTat arywvicer Oat 
adr ot av aywot, Wy Tov TAWTIPWV év Twa oer Ku[depvav 
KANPWoELEY, ws o€ov TOV aXovTa akva un Tov émioTa- 
pevoyv (11. 20. 4). This remark of Socrates, as we learn from 
Xenophon, was turned against him by his accusers, and 
brought forward as a proof of his disaffection to the state 
(Mem. 1. 2. 9), where the expression is not kAypovy but azo 
kvamou KkaQiotavat, and not KANPwT OS but kvameuTos. Comp. 
Demosth. in Timocrat. p. 747. 2. Herod. vr. 109. Petit. Leg. 
Att. 111. 22. But if we understand apKov KANpwT os to mean 
a magistrate appointed by secret votes, the illustration used 
by Socrates would be mapplicable: for there would be no- 
thing absurd in selecting the best athlete or the best steers- 
man by secret vote: the absurdity consists in leaving them 
to be selected by chance. A ship’s company in a storm 
would doubtless choose the best pilot to navigate the vessel, 
in whatever manner they gave their votes, if they were en- 
titled to vote at all: but it would obviously endanger the 
ship, if the steerer was determined by drawing lots, or by 
a cast of the dice. So in another passage of the Memora- 
bilia, magistrates kAypw NayovTes are opposed to those vzre 
Tov TvyovTwY aipcHevTes (ITI. 9. 10.); Where aipeGets does 
not mean elected by open votes, but elected generally by the 
judgment of men, as opposed to an appointment by pure 
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chance. So Aristotle says, that a king who did not reign for 
his subjects’ good would be a kAypwros Bacidevs, i. e. a king 
who obtained his office by chance (Eth. Nic. viit. 10. 2). 

If, where there 1s so much conclusive evidence, one testi- 
mony could be more conclusive than another, a passage in the 
speech of Demosthenes against Bceotus Tepl TOU oOvoMaTos 
might properly be so called; where the orator dwells on the 
various inconveniences caused by two brothers of the same 
Onuwos bearing the same name. ‘In the first place (he says), 
when the state is filling any public office by lot (eadv apyny 
HvTWwovv n WodLs KAnpor), how will it be known which of the 
two is meant, if the name comes up? unless indeed some mark 
is added on the brazen tablet, and even then it cannot be de- 
termined to whom it refers, and each will contend that he is 
the person. Again, if one brother should persuade the other 
that he shall have the office, whatever happens; the lots will be 
cast with two tablets for one person, which is an offence punish- 
able with death.” pp. 997. 998: see also Harpocrat. in mivakta. 
Now if «Aypos here signified the vote by ballot, or any kind 
of vote whatever, there could not be any doubt which of two 
persons was intended, as an appeal to the voters would at 
once settle the question: the argument moreover about one 
persuading the other would be unmeaning, if the decision was 
effected by any other means than chance: nor would it have 
been made a capital offense for a single voter to give two 
votes, as in the large numbers of the Athenian assemblies one 
vote more or less would not be a matter of importance; 
whereas in the casting of lots, if the name of one person was 
written on two tablets, he would obviously have twice as good 
a chance as any other. 

With regard to the Athenian dizetetee, whom the Journal 
of Education declares to have been elected by secret suffrage, 
Pollux speaks as follows: OaTyTal © éx Tae UTEP e€nkovTa 
ETH ryeryovoT wr exAnpouvTo, Kal €meKANpovvTo autos ai 
OlalTal, Kal aTuLia adwpioto TH py OvarTyoavTe THY eTUKAN- 
pwleioarv crarrav, VIII. 126. Now if the dizetetz were ap- 
pointed by the secret votes of the citizens, the causes pro- 
posed for their arbitration must likewise have been assigned 
to them by vote, and not, as all probability and analogy 
suggest, by lot. It cannot therefore be doubted that the 
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dixtéete, as well as the causes referred to them, were de- 
termined by chance. id 

It appears that in the deliberative assemblies of Athens 
and other Greek states the votes were usually given openly, 
by yeuporovia, or a show of hands, whether for the election 
of magistrates or any other purpose: secret voting was the 
exception, and was only resorted to when peculiar security 
was desired. Hence Mschines in Timarch. p. 15. 10, opposes 
XEtpotovnfeis to Aaywv, leaving out the consideration of 
election by secret suffrage. But whenever the case of secret 
voting occurs, it is expressed by proper and definite terms, 
and never by the word, xAypovy or Aayyavew. Thus the 
clause Kpuonv WndiCouevev Tov BovAevT@y occurs in a law 
in Aisch. in Timarch. p. 5. 40, the BovAevrai generally voting 
openly, by yetoporovia: see Demosth. in Androt. p. 599. 22. The 
difference between the silence of secret voting and the uproar 
of open suffrage is expressed in the oration of the false 
Demosthenes by the words, ETE PAV THY kpuonv Vnqgov tov. 
pavepws OopuBov, p. 142. 25. After a foreigner had bee 
made an Athenian citizen, it was necessary that at the next 
ecclesia more than 6000 citizens should confirm his admission 
by their secret votes (kpuBdnv wydiCouevor), Pseudo-De- 
mosth. in Nezr. p. 1375. A similar law existed with regard 
to the a@zmoe and public debtors: Demosth. in Timocrat. 
p- 715. In the courts of justice too the dicasts or judges 
voted by ballot, that is, in such a manner that it could 
not be seen how each voted. ‘That the votes in judicial 
proceedings were, in the ordinary course, given secretly 
at Megara appears from a passage of ‘Thucydides; who 
states that, when the aristocratical party were restored in 
424. B.C. by the Lacedaemonian mfluence, having obtained 
possession of the chief offices, they selected a hundred of 
their principal enemies, and.compelled the people to give their 
votes openly (widov avepav cteveryxerv): by which means 
the accused were condemned and executed; and an oligarchy 
was established, iv, 74. At Athens we know, from numerous 
and detailed accounts, that the judges voted secretly. Every 
judge was furnished with two pebbles, distinguished by 
proper marks, and, when summoned by the crier, each went 
in turn to a raised platform, on which were two KavicKor 
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or urns, one of metal, the other of wood: the ball. signifying 
the opinion he intended to express was then dropped into the 
metal urn, the other was placed in the wooden. When all 
had voted, the presiding officer emptied all the balls from 
the metal urn upon a table, and counted the two kinds. 
(See Meier and Schoémann, Attische Process, p. 720-—4. 
Wachsmuth, Hellenische Alterthumskunde, Vol. 11. Part 1. 
p. 345*). In the time of the Thirty Tyrants the judicial 
power was taken from the popular courts, and transferred to 
the senate, which had been packed by the new rulers 
(Xen. Hell. 11. 3. 11): and in order that the senators might 
exercise no discretion in the acquittal or condemnation of 
persons accused, the votes were given openly by laying the 
balls on two tables placed in front of the Thirty (Lysias in 
Agorat, p. 133. 7). In all these cases the davepa Wados 
is opposed not to KkAypovy or Aatyyavew, but to Kpuonv 
WypbitecGa: nor are*terms in any way connected with the 
notion of lots or chance ever applied to the votes of the 
dicasts, although that subject is mentioned in very many 
places, and although it is certain that their votes were 
given secretly, or (to use the common phrase) that they 
voted by ballot. 7 
With regard to the difficulty of managing the mechanical 
part of the process, suggested by the Journal of Education, it 
is as easy to conceive that certain public offices were divided by 
lot among the citizens of Athens, as that a lottery should be 
drawn containing 20000 tickets. ‘here were complete lists of 
the Athenian citizens in the public registers; and the number 
would not have been too great for a lottery, even if all the 
citizens (which was not the case) had been eligible to all 


* The pebble was dropped into the urn through a long conical tube, called 
xnpos (see Photius in v. &c.); and as this tube was probably of some length, 
and the urn itself of considerable size, in order to enable several hundred 
persons to vote, the stone striking against the metal bottom made a sharp 
loud noise: which sound the Athenians imitated by the monosyllable 
«éyé; as we learn from a well-known article of Hesychius, lately emended 
and explained by Lobeck, which has given occasion to so many mystical 
fancies: Koy, opoiws mag, eTLpwVypa TETEEGMEVOLS. Kal THS OiKATTUKHS Wijpou 
qXos, ws 0 THS KAeWUdpas. See Aglaoph. p. 776. 778. 
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magistracies from their 20th year, and had never been absent 
on foreign service. 

‘“'The Reform-bill is good for nought (said a would-be 
legislator the other day), without the ballot. Nothing is 
good for anything, without the ballot.” ‘* And what’s the 
good of the ballot?” ‘Why! don’t you know that? you 
quite surprise me by your ignorance. The good of the 
ballot is this: that your name, and my name, and all our 
names, will be written on pieces of paper, and put into 
a box, and then the first that comes out is to go up as 
member to the Parliament: and so I shall have just as good a 
chance of being the member as the first lord in all the land.” 
The writer in the Journal of Education will perhaps smile 
at this speech, and say that the poor fellow was misled by 
an erroneous etymological fancy that ballot must be some 
kind of Jot. An Athenian would tell him that if a blunder 
be inverted it still continues to be a blunder, and that, if 
a ballot be not a kind of lot, neither is a lot a kind of ballot. 


GG TE: 





IMAGINARY CONVERSATION. 


SOLON AND PISISTRATUS. 
% 





PISISTRATUS, 


Here is a proof, Solon, if any were wanting, that either 
my power is small, or my inclination to abuse it: you speak 
just as freely to me as formerly, and add unreservedly, which 
you never did before, the keenest sarcasms and the bitterest 
reproaches. Even such a smile as that, so expressive of in- 
credulity and contempt, would arouse a desire of vengeance, 
difficult to controll, in any whom you could justly call im- 
postor and usurper. 

SOLON. 


I do you no injustice, Pisistratus, which I should do if 
I feared you. Neither your policy nor your temper, neither 
your early education nor the society you have since fre- 
quented, and whose power over the mind and affections you 
cannot at once throw off, would permitt you to kill or impri- | 
son, or even to insult or hurt me. Such an action, you 
well know, would excite in the people of Athens as vehement 
a sensation as your imposture of the wounds, and you would 
lose your authority as rapidly as you acquired it. This how- 
ever, you also know, is not the consideration which hath in- 
duced me to approach you, and to entreat your return, while 
the path is yet open, to reason and humanity. 


PISISTRATUS. 
What inhumanity, my friend, have I committed? 


SOLON. 


No deaths, no tortures, no imprisonments, no stripes: but 
worse than these; the conversion of our species into a lower; 
a crime which the poets never feigned, in the wild attempts 
of the Titans or others who rebelled against the gods, and 
against the order they established here below. 
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PISISTRATUS. 
Why then should you feign it of me? 


SOLON. 


I do not feign it; and you yourself shall bear me witness, 
that no citizen is further removed from falsehood, from the 
perversion of truth by the heat of passion, than Solon. Choose 
between the friendship of the wise and the adulation of the 
vulgar. Choose, do I say, Pisistratus? no, you cannot: your 
choice is already made. Choose then between a city in the 
dust and a city flourishing. 


PISISTRATUS. 


How so? who could hesitate ? 


SOLON. 


If the souls of the citizens are debased, who cares whether 
its walls and houses be still upright or thrown down? When 
free men become the property of one, when they are brought 
to believe that their interests repose on his alone, and must 
arise from them, their best energies are broken irreparably. 
They consider his will as the rule of their conduct, leading 
to emolument and dignity, securing from spoliation, from 
scorn, from contumely, from chains, and seize this compen- 
dious blessing (such they think it) without exertion and with- 
out reflexion. From which cause alone there are several 
ancient nations so abject, that they have not produced, in 
many thousand years, as many rational creatures, as we 
have seen together round one table in the narrowest lane of 


Athens. 
PISISTRATUS. 


But, Solon, you yourself are an example, ill treated as 
you have been, that the levity of the Athenian people re- 
quires a guide and leader. 


SOLON. 


There are those who by their discourses and conduct in- 
flate and push forward this levity, that the guide and leader 
may be called for; and who then offer their kind services, 
modestly and by means of friends, in pity to the weaknesses 
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of their fellow-citizens; taking care not only of their follies, 
but also their little store of wisdom, putting it out to interest 
where they see fit, and directing how and where it shall be 
expended. Generous hearts! the Lacedemonians themselves, 
in the excess of their democracy, never were more zealous 
that corn and oil should be thrown into the common stock, 
than these are that minds should, and that no one swell a 
single line above another. Their own meanwhile are fully 
adequate to all necessary and useful purposes, and constitute 
them a superintending Providence over the rest. 


PISISTRATUS. 


Solon, I did not think you so addicted to derision: !you 
make me join you. ‘This in the latter part is a description 
of despotism; a monster of Asia, and not yet known even in 
the most uncivilized region of Europe. For the Thracians 
and others, who have chieftains, have no kings; much less 
despots. In speaking of them, we use the word carelessly, 
not thinking it worth our while to form names for such 
creatures, any more than to form collars and bracelets for 
them, or rings (if they use them) for their ears and noses. 


SOLON. 


Preposterous as this is, there are things more so, under 
our eyes: for instance, that the sound should become lame, 
the wise foolish, and this by no affliction of disease or age. 
You go further; and appear to wish that a man should be- 
come a child again: for what is it else, when he has governed 
himself, that he should go back to be governed by another ? 
and for no better reason than because, as he is told, that 
other has been knocked down and stabbed. Incontrovertible 
proofs of his strength, his prudence, and the love he has 
been capable of conciliating in those about him! 


PISISTRATUS. 


Solon! it would better become the gravity of your age, 
the dignity of your character, and the office you assume 
of adviser, to address me with decorous and liberal mode- 
ration, and to treat me as you find me. 
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SOLON. 


So small a choice of words is left us, when we pass out 
of atticism into barbarism, that I know not whether you, 
distinguished as you are both for the abundance and the 
selection of them, would call yourself in preference despot 
or tyrant. ‘The latter is usually the most violent, at least 
in the beginning; the former the most pernicious. Tyrants, 
like ravens and vultures, are solitary: they either are swept 
off, or languish and pine away, and leave no brood in their 
places. Despots, as the origin of them is amid the swamps 
and wildernesses, take deeper root, and germinate more 
broadly in the loose putrescent soil, and propagate their 
likenesses for several generations; a brood which (such is 
the power of habitude) does not seem monstrous, even to 
those whose corn, wine, and oil, it swallows up every day, 
and whose children it consumes in its freaks and festivals. 
I am ignorant under what number of them, at the present 
day, mankind in various countries lies prostrate; just as 
ignorant as I am, how many are the deserts and caverns of 
the earth, or the eddies and whirlpools of the sea; but I 
should not be surprised to find it stated, that, in Asia and 
Africa, there may be a dozen or more of all sizes. Europe 
has never yet been amazed at such a portent, either in the 
most corrupted or the most uncivilized of her nations, as 
a hereditary chief in possession of absolute power. 


PISISTRATUS. 


The first despots were tyrannical and cruel, 


SOLON. 


And so the last will be. ‘This is wanting, on some 
occasions, to arouse a people from the lethargy of servitude; 
and therefor I would rather see the cruelest usurper than 
the mildest despot. Under him men lose the dignity of their 
nature; under the other they recover it. 


PISISTRATUS. 


Hereditary despots too have been dethroned. 
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SOLON. 


Certainly: for, besotted as those must be who have en- 
dured them, some subject at last hath had the hardihood 
and spirit to kick that fellow in the face and trample on 
him, who insists that the shoe must fit him because it fitted 
his father and granfather, and that, if his foot will not 
enter, he will pare and rasp it. 


PISISTRATUS. 


The worst of wickedness is that of bearing hard on the 
unfortunate; and near it is that of running down the fortunate : 
yet these are the two commonest occupations of mankind. We 
are despised if we are helpless; we are teased by petulance and 
tormented by reprehension if we are strong. One tribe of bar- 
barians would drag us into their own dry deserts, and strip 


us to the skin: another would pierce us with arrows for being 
naked. What is to be done? 


SOLON. 


Simpler men run into no such perplexities. Your great 
wisdom, O Pisistratus! will enable you in some measure to 
defend your conduct; but your heart is the more vulnerable 
from its very greatness. 


PISISTRATUS, 


I intend to exert the authority that is conferred on me 
by the people, in the maintenance of your laws, knowing 
no better. 

SOLON. 

Better there may be, but you will render worse necessary ; 
and would you have it said hereafter by those who read them, 
Pisistratus was less wise than Solon ? 


PISISTRATUS. 


It must be said so; for none among men has enjoyed so 
high a character as you, in wisdom and integrity. 


SOLON. 


Either you lie now, Pisistratus, or you led when you 
abolished my institutions. 
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PISISTRATUS. 


They exist, and shall exist, I swear to you. 


SOLON. 


Yes, they exist like the letters in a burnt paper, which 
are looked down on from curiosity, and just legible, while 
the last of the consuming fire is remaining; but they crumble 
at a touch, and indeed fly before it, weightless and incoherent. 

Do you desire, Pisistratus, that your family shall imherit 
your anxieties? If you really feel none yourself, which you 
never will persuade me, nor (I think) attempt it, still you 
may be much happier, much more secure and tranquil, by 
ceasing to possess what you have acquired of late, provided 
you cease early; for long possession of any property makes 
us anxious to retain it, and insensible, if not to the cares it 
brings with it, at least to the real cause of them. Tyrants 
will never be persuaded that their alarms and sorrows, their 
perplexity and melancholy, are the product of tyranny: they 
will not attribute a tittle of them to their own obstinacy and 
perverseness, but look for it all in another’s. They would 
move every thing and be moved by nothing; and yet lighter 
things move them than any other particle of mankind. 


PISISTRATUS. 


You are talking, Solon, of mere fools. 


SOLON. 
The worst of fools, Pisistratus, are those who once had 
wisdom. Not to possess what is good is a misfortune; to 


throw it away is a folly: but to change what we know hath 
served us, and would serve us still, for what never has and 
never can, for what on the contrary hath always been per- 
nicious to the holder, is the action of an incorrigible idiot. 
Observations on arbitrary power can never be made usefully 
to its possessors. There is not a foot-page about them at 
the bath whose converse on this subject 1s not more reason- 
able than mine would be. I could adduce no argument 
which he would not controvert, by the magical words prac- 
tical things and present times: a shrug of the shoulder would 
overset all that my meditations have taught me, in half a cen- 
tury of laborious inquiry and intense thought. These are 


. 
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theories, he would tell his master, fit for Attica before the 
olive was sown among us. Old men must always have their 
way..will their own grey beards never teach them that time 
changes things ? 

One fortune hath ever befallen those whom the indignant 
gods have cursed with despotical power: to feed upon false- 
hood, to loathe and sicken at truth, to avoid the friendly, 
to discard the wise, to suspect the honest, and to abominate 
the brave. Like grubs in rotten kernels, they coil up for 
safety in dark hollowness, and see nothing but death in 
bursting from it. Altho they place violence in the highest 
rank of dignities and virtues, and draw closely round their 
bodies those whose valour, from the center to the extremities, 
should animate the state, yet they associate the most inti- 
mately with singers, with buffoons, with tellers of tales, with 
prodigies of eating and drinking, with mountebanks, with 
diviners. These captivate and enthrall their enfeebled and 
abject spirits; and the first cry that rouses them from their 
torpour is the cry that demands their blood. ‘Then would it 
appear by their countenances, that all the terrour they had 
scattered among thousands, had come secretly back again into 
its vast repository, and was issuing forth from every limb 
and feature, from every pore, from every hair upon their 
heads. 

What is man, at last, O Pisistratus, when he is all he 
hath ever wished to be! the fortunate, the powerful, the 
supreme! Life in its fairest form (such he considers it) 
comes only to flatter and deceive him. Disappointments take 
their turn, and harass him; weakness and maladies cast him 
down: pleasures catch him again when he rises from them, 
to misguide and blind and carry him away: ambition strug- 
gles with those pleasures, and only in struggling with them 
seems to be his friend: they marr one another, and distract 
him: enemies encompass him; associates desert him; rival- - 
ries thwart, persecutions haunt him: another’s thoughts molest 
and injure him; his own do worse than join with them: and 
yet he shudders and shrinks back at nothing so much as the 
creaking of that door by which alone there is any escape. 

Pisistratus! O Pisistratus! do we tire out the patience 
of mankind, do we prey upon our own hearts, for this? 
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Does Nature crave it? Does Wisdom dictate it? Can Power 
avert it? Descend then from a precipice, it is difficult to 
stand, it is impossible to repose on. Take the arm that 
would lead you and support you back, and restore you to 
your friends and country. He who places himself far above 
them, is (any child might tell you) far from them. What 
on earth can be imagined so horrible and disheartening, as 
to live without ever seeing one creature of the same species! 
Being a tyrant, or despot, you are in this calamity. Impri- 
sonment in a dungeon could not reduce you to it: false friends 
have done that for you which enemies could but attempt. 
If such is the harvest of their zeal, when they are unsated 
and alert, what is that which remains to be gathered in by 
you, when they are full and weary? Bitterness; the bitter- 
ness of infamy! And how will you quench it? By swallowing 
the gall of self-reproach ! 

Let me put to you a few questions, near to the point: 
you will answer them, I am confident, easily and affably. 

Pisistratus, have you not felt yourself the happier, when, 
in the fulness of your heart, you have made a large offering 
to the gods? 


PISISTRATUS. 


Solon, I am not impious: I have made many such offer- 
ings to them, and have always been the happier. 


SOLON. 
Did they need your sacrifice ? 


PISISTRATUS. 


They need nothing from us mortals; but I was happy 
in the performance of what I have been taught is my duty. 


SOLON. 


Piously, virtuously, and reasonably said, my friend. The 
gods did not indeed want your sacrifice: they, who give every 
thing, can want nothing. ‘The Athenians do want a sacrifice 
from you: they have an urgent necessity of something; the 
necessity of that very thing which you have taken from them, 
and which it can cost you nothing to replace. You have 
always been happier, you confess, in giving to the gods what 
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you could have yourself used in your own house: believe me, 
you will not be less so in giving back to your fellow citizens 
what you have taken out of theirs, and what you very well 
know they will seize when they can, together with your pro- 
perty and life. You have been taught, you tell me, that 
sacrifice to the gods is a duty: be it so: but who taught you 
it? Was it a wiser man than you or [? Or was it at a time 
of life when your reason was more mature than at present, 
or your interests better understood? No good man ever gave 
any thing without being the more happy for it, unless to the 
undeserving, nor ever took any thing away without being the 
less so. But here is anxiety and suspicion, a fear of the strong, 
a subjection to the weak; here is fawning, in order to be 
fawned on again, as among suckling whelps half awake. He 
alone is the master of his fellow men, who can instruct and 
improve them; while he who makes the people another 
thing from what it was, is master of that other thing, but 
not of the people. And supposing we could direct the city 
exactly as we would, is our greatness to be founded on this? 
A ditcher may do greater things: he may turn a torrent 
(a thing even more turbid and more precipitate) by his 
ditch. A sudden increase of power, like a sudden increase 
of blood, gives pleasure; but, the new excitement being once 
eratified, the pleasure ceases. 

I do not imagine the children of the powerful to be at 
any time more contented than the children of others, altho 
I concede that the powerful themselves may be so for some 
moments, paying however very dearly for those moments, 
by more in quantity and in value. Give a stranger, who has 
rendered you no service, four talents: the suddenness of the 
gift surprises and delights him: take them away again, say- 
ing, Hawcuse me; I intended them for your brother; still, 
not wholly to disappoint you, I give you two..what think 
you; do you augment or diminish that man’s store of hap- 
piness 


PISISTRATUS. 


It must depend on his temper and character: but I 
think in nearly all mstances you would diminish it. 
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SOLON. 


Certainly. When we cannot have what we expect, we 
are dissatisfied ; and what we have ceases to afford us plea- 
sure. We are like infants: deprive them of one toy, and 
they push the rest away, or break them, and turn their faces 
from you, crying inconsolably. 

If you desire an increase of happiness, do not look for 
it, O Pisistratus, in an increase of power. Follow the laws 
of nature on the earth. Spread the seeds of it far and wide: 
your crop shall be in proportion to your industry and liber- 
ality. What you concentrate in yourself, you stifle; you 
propagate what you communicate. 

Still silent?.. Who is at the door? 


PISISTRATUS. 
The boys. 


SOLON. 


Come, my little fugitives, turn back again hither! come 
to me, Hippias and Hipparchus. I wish you had entered 
earlier; that you might have witnessed my expostulation with 
your father, and that your tender age might have produced 
upon him the effect my declining one has failed in. Children, 
you have lost your patrimony. Start not, Pisistratus! I do 
not tell them that you have squandered it away: no; I will 
never teach them irreverence to their parent: aid me, I entreat 
you, to teach them reverence. Do not, while the thing is 
recoverable, deprive them of filial love, of a free city, of 
popular esteem, of congenial sports, of kind confidence, of 
that which all ages run in pursuit of, equals. Children 
seek those of the same age, men those of the same condition. 
Misfortunes come upon all: who can best ward them off? 
not those above us nor those below, but those on a level with 
ourselves. Tell me, Pisistratus, what arm hath ever raised up 
the pillow of a dying despot? He has loosened the bonds of 
nature: in no hour, and least of all in the last, can they be 
strengthened and drawn together. It is a custom, as you 
know, for you have not yet forgotten all our customs, to con- 
duct youths with us when we mark the boundaries of our 
lands, that they may give their testimony on any sult. about 
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them in time to come. Unfortunate boys! their testimony 
cannot be received: the landmarks are removed from their 
own inheritance by their own father. Armed men are placed 
in front of them for ever, and their pleasantest walks through- 
out life must be guarded by armed men. Who would endure 
it? one of the hardest things to which the captive, or even 
the criminal, is condemned. The restraints which every one 
would wish away, are eternally about them; those which 
the best of us require thro life, are removed from them on 
entering it. Their passions not only are uncontrolled, but 
excited, fed, and flattered, by all around, and mostly by 
their teachers. Do not expose them to worse monsters than 
the young Athenians were exposed to in the time of Theseus. 
Never hath our city, before or since, endured such calamity, 
such ignominy. A king, a conqueror, -an injured and ex- 
asperated enemy, imposed them: shall a citizen, shall a be- 
neficent man, shall a father, devise more cruel and more 
shameful terms, and admitt none but his own offspring to 
fulfill them? That monster perhaps was fabulous..O that 
these were so! and that pride, injustice, lust, were tractable 
to any clue or conquerable by any courage of despotism ! 

Weak man! will sighing suffocate them? will holding 
down the head confound them ? 

Hippias and Hipparchus, you are now the children of 
Solon, the orphans of Pisistratus. If I have any wisdom, it ~ 
is the wisdom of experience: it shall cost you nothing from 
me, from others much. I present to you a fruit which the 
gods themselves have fenced round, not only from the animals, 
but from most men; one which I have nurtured and watched 
day and night for seventy years, reckoning from the time 
when my letters and duties were first taught me; a lovely, 
sweet, and wholesome fruit, my children, and which, lke the 
ambrosia of the blessed in Olympus, grows by participation 
and enjoyment. 

You receive it attentively and gratefully: your father, 
who ought to know its value, listens and rejects it. I am 
not angry with him for this; and, if I censure him before 
you, I blame myself also in his presence. ‘Too frequently 
have I repeated my admonition: I am throwing my time 
away ..I who have so little left me: I am consuming my 
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heart with sorrow..when sorrow and _ solicitudes should 
have ceased..and for whom? for him principally who will 
derive no good from it, and will suffer none to flow on 
others, not even on those the dearest to him. ‘Think, my 
children, how unwise a man is Solon, how hard a man 
Pisistratus, how mistaken in both are the Athenians. Study 
to avoid our errors, to correct our faults, and, by simplicity 
of life, by moderation in your hopes and wishes, to set a 


purer and (grant it, heaven!) a more stable example than 
we have done. 


W.S. L. 





ON THE HISTORICAL REFERENCES, 
AND THE ALLUSIONS IN HORACE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF BUTTMANN. 





Ir is an opinion cherisht more or less by almost all the 
commentators on Horace, that we are destitute of one of the 
chief requisites for. understanding this favorite poet of all 
ages, from being almost entirely unacquainted with the occa- 

sions that gave rise to the several pieces, and with a number 
of circumstances references to which are sometimes found in 
particular passages, sometimes run through a whole poem. 
For this complaint there are two grounds, one of which ap- 
ples to all the ancient authors. Every writer has a certain 
circle of historical facts before him, which he conceives he 
may assume to be notorious to all persons of education among 
his countrymen. These are mostly sufficiently remarkable 
in themselves to come within the sphere embraced by the 
learned even of other countries in afterages. That chance 
however, to the controll of which all traditions are subject, 
will often efface these features of former times, or conceal 
them from our view. And thus there are confessedly pas- 
sages in the prosewriters as well as the poets, in Virgil as 
well as Homer, in Horace as well as Pindar, the references 
in which we are still unable to understand. To complain of 
difficulties of this kind in Horace more than in other writers, 
nay, I would say, to complain of them at all, is senseless. 
These deficiencies are among that infinite multitude of chasms 
in our knowledge, by which in every department of science 
we are tempted to explore their recesses. ‘lhe objects, in 
the room of which we find these gaps, belong to that vast 
mass of things which human knowledge is destined to com- 
prehend: such of them as fly or seem to fly from us, we 
must strive unremittingly to catch. Fortunate combinations 
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have already brought many lost things to light in a way 
which is not only more honorable but also more beneficial 
to the human mind, than if they had come down to us by 
means of ‘distinctly intelligible records. 

Poems however like Horace’s, it is true, do not confine 
themselves to such matters as are deserving of public noto- 
riety: we everywhere find touches taken from private and 
social life, which from their nature have been consigned, 
and could not but be consigned, to oblivion. These form 
the other ground of the forementioned complaint: and it 1s 
mainly on account of these that the ancient grammarians are 
so vehemently censured for having given us so little informa- 
tion, and in that little moreover so much that is erroneous. 
It would be absurd to deny that many of the poems, many 
scattered passages in them would have a fresh charm for us, 
if we were acquainted with certain circumstances, under which 
the poet composed them, or which were floating before his 
mind. But what presumption prompts us to regret an object 
of luxury, as if it were an object of necessity! For so far 
as necessity goes, I think I may maintain that’ we may be 
reasonably expected to know, or to be able to know, all 
that Horace meant to be known by his readers. I “say 
merely, we. may be expected to know,—partly on account of 
the deficiencies admitted above, which are common to all 
writings, and so cannot afford a ground for any special com- 
plaint,—partly on account of some other limitations, which 
we shall soon perceive to be unimportant. Here in the first 
place it 1s necessary to draw a line between the lyrical poems 
and the satirical ones in the widest sense of the word. With 
regard to the former my proposition, I am convinced, holds 
true to the fullest extent. In all other branches of poetry 
the objects spoken of are more or less an essential part of 
the poem: but in lyrical poetry the poem is its own end, 
and the objects mentioned in it fall so much into the back- 
ground, that they seem, like the words, to belong merely to 
its materials and form. Apart of these objects the reader 
becomes acquainted with by the ordinary processes of educa- 
tion. Whatever besides is requisite to the understanding of a 
lyrical poem, the poet must contrive to convey to him in the 
course of the work itself, or, in proportion as he fails to do 
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so, it falls short of what it ought to be. A note, a scholium 
on a lyrical poem cannot contain anything but some recon- 
dite piece of lore, which we might do very well without, or 
some explanation for the sake of such readers as are deficient 
in general information. And in the spirit of the ancients I 
will add, that every title prefixt to a poem with any other 
view than to serve as a name by which to call it—as for 
instance the Edipus or the Eneid—every title which is de- 
signed to give any hint, however slight, to the reader, is 
spurious. Had the poet himself placed it there with this 
purpose, it would have been a part of the poem standing 
out of the poem: it would have been an absurdity, and the 
poet so far would have been no poet’. 

Far the largest part of the titles to Horace’s poems consist 
of ad with the name of the person to whom the poem is 
addrest. This is just our own mode of dedication, which we 
ascribe to the ancients. It is true that, when we dedicate 
a work to anybody, if it be a volume, there must at least be 
a leaf, if a poem, a title, announcing the name to which 
we wish to do honour: and thus a dedication becomes an 
empty form, devoid of any real meaning. The ingenious 
practice of the ancients, in speaking on a matter which 
toucht their heart nearly, was to fancy that some person 
whom they loved or esteemed was standing by them, and 
to shape their thoughts as if they were talking to him. 
This could not be exprest in a better or livelier way than 
by a simple vocative, which they introduced in a suitable 
place, but the pleasing effect of which is altogether missed, 
if we have already had to read the name at full length at 
the head of the poem. Let a person for instance only read 
the odes to Fuscus and to Postumus (1. 22, 11..14), and he 


1 Though examples of such titles are met with in the works of genuine 
poets of our own times, they are no bar to this sentence. The objection 
stated in the text holds against them in full force; and it is impossible to 
justify them: an excuse however may be found. Our poets, who in every 
successive generation have composed their works more and more for the 
eye, instead of for the ear, being misled too by the grammarians who gave 
the ancient authors, the sources of our modern literature, their present out- 
ward form, have habitually learnt to look upon the title of a poem as really 
a part of it, though lying beyond the rules of the metre. 
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will feel the truth of my assertion. When Horace, in copy- 
ing a pretty Greek poem, such as 


\ VS / , , ’ / 
Mydev adXo Q~uTevans TpoTEpov O€vopeov ALTENWs 
renders it word for word in this manner, 
Nullam, Vare, sacra vite prius severis arborem, 


one clearly sees that his sole view in this address was to 
give his imitation a livelier air, and that a title, which makes 
hb poem look like a poetical epistle actually sent to Varus,. 
and called forth by some real occurrence, 1s a complete 
absurdity. From these remarks it is clear in the first place 
that, like every title of whatever kind, which points out the 
object of a poem any further than that object is distinctly 
and fully exprest in the poem itself, every dedicatory title, 
which is not grounded on a vocative of this sort, is utterly 
wrong, and has grown out of some blunder or some ar- 
bitrary interpolation. Of the titles of this class, found in the 
manuscripts of Horace, I will only here mention the one 
retained in most of the editions before the sixteenth ode of 
the first book, ad T'yndaridem. This is the well-known 
palinode beginning, O matre pulchra filia pulchrior, which, 
Acro tells us, is an imitation of the palinode of Stesichorus 
to Helen. The editors, and even Gesner among the rest, 
hold this to be the reason why Horace, as is indicated by 
the title, gave his offended mistress the name of ‘l'yndaris, 
and interpret the first line as an allusion to Leda and Helen. 
Tempting as this illusion may be, it soon melts entirely 
away into air. Jor first the ode itself merely contains the 
descriptive invocation just quoted, without the name of any 
person in the vocative: nor is there anything at all singular 
in this; the 5th ode in the second book, to take an instance, is 
just a similar anonymous address. On the other hand the very 
next ode, 1. 17, is actually an invitation to a mistress called 
Tyndaris; and thus one easily sees how the grammarians 
got this name, and put it before the preceding ode, which 
seemed to them to be in need of a title. But Acro’s state- 
ment moreover has been too inconsiderately adopted. The 
beginning of Stesichoruses palinode has been preserved in 
a well-known passage of Plato’s Phedrus, p. 243. a: Ov 
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ETT ETUMOS AOryos OUTOS, od EBas Ev vyVolY EvcéAMOLS, OVO’ 
iK€O [lépyana Tpotas. Consequently the idea of anything like 
an actual imitation is altogether out of the question: for 
surely in an imitation such a celebrated commencement, which 
besides contained the substance of the whole recantation, 
must at least im some measure have been retained or copied. 
But further, there is nothing whatever in the whole ode that 
we can suppose to have been borrowed from the Greek poem. 
Stesichorus, as we see, declared in explicit terms, and going 
mto details, that there was no truth in what earlier poets, and 
he himself following in their train, had related to the shame 
of Helen; and by so doing he appeased the wrath of the 
heroine, who had deprived him of his eyesight. In our ode 
nothing is retracted, except by the word recantatis at the end 
(Fias recantatis amica Opprobriis): Horace merely confesses 
that a lampoon which he had written formerly was reprehen- 
sible, and pleads the anger of youth in his excuse: whereupon 
the chief part of the ode is filled with a description of the 
workings of anger. Every one must see how illsuited this 
would have been to the poem of Stesichorus, who had not 
sinned against the heroine out of anger, but had merely 
repeated the stories of the old bards in his own compositions. 
Some ancient commentator therefore must no doubt have been 
led by this ode, which contained a recantation, to speak of 
palinodes generally, and of that celebrated example of them ; 
and ignorant scholiasts misinterpreted him to say that Horace’s 
ode was an imitation. And this mistake may have promoted 
the reception of the title ad Tyndaridem. 

With regard to those odes however which do actually 
contain an address to a person mentioned by name in them, 
all that posterity wanted, and what the earliest grammarians 
who edited them ought to have supplied, was a note on 
each of these vocatives, stating more precisely, what in 
Horace’s time was needless, who the person alluded to was. 
This too is what an editor of good taste in our days should 
confine himself to, altogether omitting all the titles of this 
sort. 

The case no doubt is different with regard to those odes 
in which the poet does not merely address a real historical 
personage, but in which he evidently takes his subject from 


Vor; I. No. 3. sal, 
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some circumstance connected with him, or from some peculiar 
mood of his mind, and, while he affectionately praises or de- 
scribes him, thus gives the whole poem more or less of an in- 
dividual character, notwithstanding the general purposes he 
may at the same time have in view. ‘The titles even to these 
indeed are by no means genuine: but, as guideposts for en- 
abling the reader to make out at once where he is, such titles 
as ad Pompejum Grosphum (11.7), ad Lolium (iv. 9), ad 
Navem Virgilii (1. 3), are just as serviceable as Augusti laudes 
(iv. 5), Drusi laudes (1v. 4), and the like; although it would 
be better if even these stood in a table of contents at the 
beginning. The absurdity of the present titles, taken col- 
lectively, appears also from this,that, while, as we have 
just seen, the accidental occurrence of a vocative in an ode 
is made the ground for heading it with a name very slightly, 
if at all, connected with its subject, when the poet on the 
other hand couches his thoughts in such a form that the 
name he is doing honour to appears only in the third per- 
son, although the whole ode relates to him, like that on 
Numida’s return (1. 36), it is still left without any title, as 
if it were on some general topic. 

No mistake however can be more unfortunate, than that 
of looking on the odes of Horace as a number of occasional 
poems, each of which, at the time when it was composed, 
was grounded, as a matter of course, on some real occurrence, 
and could not be understood to the full extent of its meaning 
except at the moment and by the persons concerned in it, 
though Horace publisht it some time after, because it flat- 
tered one of his friends, or because it happened to be lying 
in his portfolio. ‘The only end that Horace kept constantly 
in view, was to give the Grecian lyre to Latium. With this 
design he took many of the best subjects, with which the 
Greek models furnisht him, fitted for being treated lyrically, 
and imitated those models, but in a genial spirit of imita- 
tion: at times, as one may fairly presume of such a writer, 
his own imagination supplied him with like subjects: now 
and then too—for who will deny this ?—incidents in his own 
hfe, or among his friends, afforded him materials which he 
made use of for a similar purpose. When in the course of 
a few years his pen had thrown off a number of such essays, 
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he collected a portion, though, as we know and see, only a 
small one, of his earlier and later pieces, which by steadily 
and laboriously polishing them he had brought near to what 
he considered as perfection, and, uniting them in a book, now 
at length sent them out into the world. Nobody, it is to 
be hoped, will fancy that each of these collections was con- 
voyed by Horace with a number of scholiums; or that high 
and low in Rome were familiarly acquainted with all the 
anecdotical incidents, with all the relations of domestic life or 
of gallantry, which gave rise to each several ode, or that 
our poet, whose grave and noble purpose we have just stated, 
went about his task so negligently, as to bind up even a 
single flower in the posy he placed before the public, the 
real excellence of which could not be fully discerned without 
a knowledge of such trivialities as the Romans were no less 
jonorant of than we are. ‘The reader who looks at all the 
allusions in Horace’s lyrical poems, with the exception of the 
patriotical ones, from an ideal point of view, will, so far at 
least, be fully able to relish every beauty that they contain. 
And are there not many poetical representations, from which 
a person taking an ideal view of them must derive a higher 
enjoyment, than such as know all about their real source, 
a source not always of the purest kind? But we are so far 
from appreciating the good fortune that has befallen us, of 
only seeing the ancient poets in a world of their own cre- 
ation, that, even where no incident of any kind can be ex- 
torted from the contents of a poem, we at least remark, to 
the inexpressible disgust of every soundminded reader, how 
such an ode may perhaps have been offered to such a patron 
at a banquet, or such a one was sent wrapt round a present 
to such a girl’s house, or such another was suddenly recited 
at a well-seized moment to a friend. Can we let nothing 
lie in the grave, that we even embody nonentities ? 

This preposterous attempt to treat the poet as a histo- 
rian, to set up the shadowy incidents found in each poem 
as a reality, and over and above this to patch them up by 
combining: it with others, is at the same time in many ways 
injurious to the dignity of his character: it burthens him with 
all the weaknesses, humoursomenesses, and contradictions, 
which are presumed in the situations his fancy copied from 
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others, or itself created, but which frequently are only de- 
duced from combining several poems together. Critics have 
not been restrained by shame from making Horace himself, 
because such is the picture given in the first ode of the fourth 
book, in his fiftieth year gravely make up his mind to cure 
himself of his amorous weaknesses, and in the midst of these 
resolutions bedew his grey beard with tears of longing after 
the beautiful Ligurinus; and that too after having set him to 
play the same farce a little before, on occasion of the twenty- 
sixth ode of the third book, as the lover of Chloe. <A poet 
must beware of indulging in variations of his poetical ideas: 
a time will come when they will be laid to his charge as in- 
consistencies in his own character. The great number and 
variety of girls and boys mentioned, our poet must have fan- 
cied, would have screened him from the imputation of having 
real persons in view. But no! our age has not failed to 
combine this with the mille puellarum, puerorum mille 
furores, which the poet in jest makes his slave taunt him 
with; and so we have ascertained that these names are a 
small selection from the rest, whom the poet deemed worthy 
of his poetical vein, or perchance to become the partners of 
his immortality. 

That the Greek names which occur in Horace’s odes are 
to be regarded on the whole as fictitious, is clearly manifest 
to any one who merely passes a few of them in review. In 
1.22, a wolf appears just as the poet is singing of his Lalage: 
in 11. 5, a friend is advised to put off making love to Lalage, 
until the girl is grown up. In 1.19 and 30, Horace is fer- 
vently in love with Glycera: when we turn over the leaf, we 
find him, in 1. 33, exhorting Tibullus not to write such 
piteous ditties about the cruel Glycera. I know not how it 
has happened that the commentators here have found no 
difficulty in the recurrence of this name, but merely in the 
circumstance that, though we have Tibulluses elegies, there is 
not a word in them about any Glycera. But why-do I 
call it a difficulty? one of them finds out that she is 'Tibul- 
luses Nemesis, another that she is his Nezra; and Jani has 
a still better shift. Potwit alia esse, quam post ceteras ama- 
ret; im quam quas elegias fecit, non amplius exstent. Non 
laborandum est in talibus. In 1. 8, the poet scolds Lydia 
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for making her lover, Sybaris, so effeminate: in this ode there 
is not a spark of jealousy; which however flames up in 1. 13, 
on occasion of the violent love between Lydia and the boy 
Telephus: in 1. 25, Lydia is grown old, and the young men 
no longer visit her: but when we come to 111. 19, the 
love for Lydia gives rise to the incomparable dialogue, 
Donec gratus eram tibi. The ancients had the skill to con- 
struct such poems, so that each speech tells by whom it is 
spoken: but we let the editors treat us all our lives as school- 
boys, and interline such dialogues after the fashion of our plays 
with the names. ‘To their sedulity we are indebted for the 
alternation of the lyrical name Lydia with the name Hora- 
tiws in this exquisite work of art: and yet even in an English 
poem we should be offended at seeing Collins by the side of 
Phyllis. In the other form of this name, Lyde, one has the 
clearest evidence that Horace, when he used the same name 
more than once in odes standing quite apart from each other, 
did not even attach the same character to it. But even this 
plain hint of the way in which he meant the historical form 
of his odes to be understood, has been in vain. In 11. 11, 
Lyde is a scortwm, who, though living in a retired house, 
wants only a signal from a young drinking-party to come and 
join their revel: in 111. 11 (that is, if we follow the chronology 
of the publication of these poems, some years later) Horace 
calls upon Mercury himself to move the cruel heart of Lyde 
by the example of the Danaids. Jani in the discharge of 
his duty as a commentator refers the youthful reader of this 
passage to the former ode. This, if there was a grain of 
meaning in it, can only have meant that the poet has here 
polisht up a much earlier piece, written in the days when 
Lyde was still coy. At the same time however he remarks 
that in the 28th ode of the same book she seems to have 
grown rather old and even grave. But when he comes to 
the latter ode he repents of this overhasty note. This last 
Lyde, whose munita sapientia does not bring out the wine- 
flask quickly enough for the jovial bard, strikes him as 
much too soberminded for a woman of pleasure; and he is 
convinced from the tone of the whole ode that Lyde here is 
merely an assumed name for a matrona Romana nobilis, 
honesta, docta eadem, item valde gravis ac severa, ceterum 
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amica (decoro sensw) Horatii. It must not be concealed 
however that Jani’s great master preceded him in taking these 
historical views: and this authority will serve as an excuse 
for contending thus minutely against a procedure the absur- 
dity of which many would have seen the moment it was pointed 
out to them. That the names of mistresses in Catullus, 'T1- 
bullus, and Propertius, which run through a series of poems, 
are of a somewhat different kind, may be easily perceived. But 
the eighth elegy in the first book of Tibullus is addrest to 
a certain Pholoé, not connected with the poet, who rebukes 
her for her affected prudery toward the young Marathus. 
It is possible that here too he had real persons in his eye.. 
it 1s possible, but perfectly immaterial: and yet Heyne, for 
the sake of saying something about the matter, turned over 
his Horace, and drew up the following incomprehensible note: 
Pholoé inter claras ejus aetatis puellas etiam ex Horatio 
nota est, ubi, 1. Carm. 33. 7, aspera puella Cyrum fastidit, 
alum mollem puerum; et 11. 5.17, est ea Pholoé fugax. Chlo- 
ridis eam filiam fuisse idem Horatius colligere jgubet nos, 
wu. 15.7, 8. It is worth while to look at these passages of 
Horace. The first is this: Insignem tenui fronte Lycorida 
Cyri torret amor; Cyrus in asperam Declinat Pholoén; sed 
prius Appulis Jungentur capreae lupis Quam turpi Pholoé 
peccet adultero: whence Broukhusius discovers that Cyrus is 
the real name of Tibulluses Marathus. In 11. 5.17, it is said 
that Lalage, though as yet too young, will hereafter be an 
object of love, quantum non Pholoé fugax, Non Chloris, albo 
sic humero nitens. And in 111. 15.7, Chloris is warned to 
desist from her youthful gallantries by the words: Non si 
quid Pholoén satis, Et te, Chlori, decet: filia rectius Exa- 
pugnat juvenum domos. How can the virtuous, timid Pholoé 
be the same as this one, who yet seems to be very young, since 
her mother is still carrying on intrigues? And this mother, 
is she the same Chloris, who in the other ode is spoken of as 
just on a par with Pholoé? But these prejudices of the com- 
mentators had taken such fast hold even of Heyne, that they 
carried him along with them over all these inconsistencies’. 


2 Mitscherlich, in the argument to Od. 1. 16, mentions a curious instance 
of this strange propensity: to convert Horace’s girls into real personages. It 
relates to the abovementioned Tyndaris. An Englishman, John Whitefield, 
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Among the Greek names of favorite girls however that of 
Cinara—tv. 1. 3,4: Non sub qualis eram bonae Sub regno 
Cinarae—is remarkable from its recurring in the epistles 
in such a manner that it can hardly refer to a merely poetical 
person: 1. 7.27: Reddes dulce loqui, reddes ridere decorum, 
et Inter vina fugam Cinarae maerere protervae. And again, 
1. 14. 33, speaking of himself, Qwem scis immunem Cinarae 
placuisse rapaci. From these passages, combined with Od. tv. 
13. 22, sed Cinarae breves Annos fata dederunt, it seems 
very probable that this name was given by Horace to a real 
girl, whom he had loved in his early youth. But is it not 
also remarkable that this very name never comes in except 
incidentally, just in the way in which people allude to any 
wellknown fact, and that there is not a single ode addrest 
to it? True, she died early, while Horace’s lyrical poems 
belong to his maturer years. But the only way in which 
critics have been able to maintain the reality of many inci- 
dents, startling to an ordinary reader of the odes, has been 
by assuming that there are youthful poems among them, 
which Horace brusht up later in life: and this seems in fact 
to be confirmed by scattered chronological allusions found in 
particular odes, for instance in 11.7. ‘This exception only 
confirms our rule, that all such girls are to be regarded as 
poetical personages, unless Horace’s poems themselves contain 
some distinct evidence to the contrary. 

The same conclusion however which holds good with re- 
gard to these, we must needs admit also with regard to the 
much less numerous list of boys; for instance with regard to 
Ligurinus, and to the Lycidas mentioned in the ode to Sestius, 
1.4, as the favorite of all the juwventws, who stands there 
in so purely poetical a light For that on the other hand, 
when a Greek name is introduced, in an ode addrest to a 


has written a separate dissertation entitled, Conjectures on the Tyndaris of 
Horace, 1777. 4. An inscription in Fabretti, in which Julia Tyndaris, a 
freedwoman of the Thracian king Rhcemetalces, is spoken of as the proprie- 
tress of a hereditary burial-place, was too tempting for him not to make out 
that this must be the very Tyndaris mentioned in the titles to Horace’s two 
odes, and so she becomes a Thracian woman and a poetess. Nevertheless she 
is also Thressa Chloe, and Venus marina, and Sidonia Chloe, and the authoress 
of the ode to Rome commonly ascribed to Erinne. 
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Roman, in such wise as to be connected with the main subject 
of the poem, like that of the deeply mourned Mystes in the 
ode to Valgius, 11, 9,—that in such cases, I say, a name 
of this kind, whether real or fictitious, must apply to a real 
person, —that generally speaking several of the unknown 
names in Horace, as in other poets, may refer to real 
persons,—who will deny? ‘This no way impairs the consis- 
tency of their poetical character; for even the real persons 
stand in the light of merely ideal ones in the eyes of those 
for whom these poems were designed*. Who on the other 
hand will fail to perceive that the Cyrus whom we have 
just seen between Lycoris and Pholoé, and who also appears 
in 1.17, in connexion with Tyndaris, and, I confess, under 
very similar colours, is a poetical person? Who will deny 
that what holds of Lydia, applies also to Telephus, the puer 
furens whose cervia rosea and cerea brachia inflame this 
very Lydia with a passion like that described in 1. 13? 
When therefore in the fourth book, written at a much later 
period, in the eleventh ode, in which the poet in the tone 
of a person now grown old addresses Phyllis as his last love, 
we again meet with Telephus in this strophe— 


Telephum, quem tu petis, occupavit 

Non tuae sortis juvenem, puella 

Dives et lasciva, tenetque grata 
Compede vinctum — 


are we a bit better warranted in assuming that there was 
but one Telephus, than before that there was but one Lydia, 
one Lyde, or one Pholoé? In fine there is also an ode ad- 
drest to Telephus (111.19), where we still have the image 
of a handsome youth who is successful in love (Puro te 
similem, T'elephe, Vespero Tempestiva petit Rhode); but at 
the same time he is engaged in learned researches about the 
antiquities of Greece. Acro’s expression, J'elephuwm Graecum 
poetam, is merely a natural inference from the mythological 


3 Jani does his utmost to prevent this, and in the case of Mystes by the 
most insipid of all conjectures, namely that he was probably an excellent lad, 
whom Valgius had adopted, et cui Mysten agnomen domesticum privatim dede- 
rit, quod initiatus esset certis quibusdam mi ysterus, forte Musarum, cum in eo 
Valgius poeticas dotes animadvertisset. 


. one 
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topics mentioned as the objects of these inquiries, especially 
from the line, Ht pugnata sacro bella sub Ilio. Modern com- 
mentators have filled up the details of the picture. Telephus 
is made out to be a Greek youth of rank, who lives in Rome 
on his imcome, is fond of antiquarian studies, and when 
he is once buried in them is hardly to be torn away from 
his books,—-with more of the same idle babble. Those good 
old scholars, Gerard Vossius and Fabricius, never dreamt of 
anything of the sort: else they would not have failed to 
enrich their literary histories, in which they carefully stick in 
every name they can pick up, with that of this Telephus. 
But it also looks rather ill, that this wellbred learned Greek, 
who lived on such intimate terms with Horace, is never heard 
of in any other place. ‘The best information about him may 
be gleaned from the other two odes: 'Telephus is a poetical 
name, which Horace uses when it suits his purpose, as here 
for instance, where he wanted such a one to give an air 
of individuality to an ode beginning with the humorous re- 
proof: ‘‘you tell us a great deal about the race of Codrus 
and of Eacus, and about the Trojan war; but as to how, 
where, and on what we are to dine today, you don’t say 
a word.” ‘This is so clear, that this ode written to a poetical 
Telephus would warrant us, were any warrant requisite, in 
drawing. the same inference with regard to T'haliarchus, to 
whom the ninth ode of the first book is addrest—though 
neither the palpably poetical character of his name (rex con- 
vivit), nor the lines which are almost literally translated from 
Alceeus, deterred Jani from fancying that Horace, when he 
wrote this little poem, was at Thaliarchuses country-house 
near Soracte:—and so might it with regard to Xanthias, 
the Phocian, in 11. 4, whom this national appellative* does 
not turn into a real person, any more than a similar one 


4 The editors, who in the title and notes to this ode constantly write 
Phoceus Phoceum, seem all without exception to have supposed that Xan- 
thias Phoceus was aman with two names. This would be so very unusual 
for a Greek, that it would preclude the notion of his being a merely 
fictitious personage, since fictions must needs follow general analogy. But 
HavOias Pwxevs in Greek can only mean Xanthias the Phocian; and Horace 
here, as in so many other places, took the Greek form as the less common 
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does the Thurian Ornytus,—with her passion for whom 
Lydia (111. 9) tries to provoke her old lover,—or the Lipa- 
rean Hebrus (111. 12), or others of the same sort. ‘hese 
epithets, which occur every now and then, are merely de- 
signed to give the poems a fresher look of individuality, 
which, where there is a great number of bare poetical names, 
is easily lost, and in some measure to vary the manner of 
the invocations: which is evidently the purpose also of the 
expression, dicat Opuntiae Frater Megillae, 1. 27. 

For we must not disguise from ourselves that Horace is 
not one of the poets who wrote from a mere impulse of 
nature, a class which comprised even Sappho and Alczeus. 
These were supplied by their own feelings and passions, and 
by what they saw around them, with the materials which their 
imagination wrought*. In Horace the materials and persons 
are themselves the product of art: he had to create them just 
as much as his imagery and his words. Had he been a poet 
in Rome, of the same cast as they were in Lesbos, we should 
behold Roman scenes and names in him everywhere, as well 
as in the great panegyrical odes, which are not included in 
the present discussion. If we take a rapid survey of his works, 
we clearly see that his procedure was as follows. He now and 
then enlivens his imitations of Greek poems by introducing 
Roman names: but all these belong to persons of high birth, 


* The fragments of Sappho (says Welcker, in his excellent vindication of 
her character) may be almost made use of as historical documents: so entirely 
does the character of her poetry, and indeed that of the whole Doro-Eolic 
lyrical school, differ from that of all subsequent eminent poets of the same 
class, owing to the strong expression of reality and personality unequivocally 
apparent, as well in the general style and treatment of a subject, as in 
a number of little peculiarities and local details. These poems have all 
the look of great antiquity, are stiff, if one chooses so to term it, and want 
grace, and, like the character of her race, with all the ardour of their feelings 
have an honest oldfashioned straightforwardness. The thoughts and subjects 
are not obscure and ambiguous, not disguised by ingenious contrivances 
under fictitious masks, but simple and plain: the feelings exprest are taken 
from the life: and the unity belonging to a character and temper, not the 
birth of a sudden thought, but genuine and permanent, and gifted with the 
same unity and individuality as nature herself, from which they sprang, is so 
palpable that one may fancy one discerns traces of it in every syllable. The 
contrast which Buttmann has drawn between this and the artificial style of 
Horace’s works, must convince every one who reads it. 
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influence, or character; and hence we know almost all of 
them, and are only in doubt with regard to one or two, which 
may be the person in question, where there are several bearing 
the same name. All these (ever excepting the great political 
odes) either appear merely by name, as persons whom the 
poet is addressing, or In some very simple relation, as for in- 
stance that of love, of sorrow for the loss of a friend, or again 
in certain moods and dispositions, and of course always in a 
favorable light. But whenever the poet goes into the details 
of private and everyday life, whenever there is anything re- 
markable in the situation or grouping of his characters, he 
has always recourse to Greek names. We will only collect 
a few of the most striking of these situations. In 111. 20, 
Nearchus, a beautiful boy, is an object of rival love to a girl 
and to a youth named Pyrrhus: the poet warns the latter 
against the girl’s jealousy. In 11. 4, Xanthias, a Phocian, of 
noble descent, is very violently in love with his maid, but 
feels ashamed of his love: he is comforted by a reference to 
similar incidents in mythical ages, and is reminded in a tone 
of perfect gravity and seriousness that she too may be of 
royal extraction. In 111. 7, Asterie has parted with her hus- 
band, Gyges: the poet tells her that her husband’s fidelity 
triumphantly withstands all the allurements of his hostess 
Chloe, and exhorts her to be equally faithful in resisting 
the charms of her neighbour Enipeus. In 111. 12, Neobule 
is inflamed with love for Hebrus, the Liparean, whom she 
is in the habit of seeing when he is swimming or perform- 
ing other manly exercises: but a hardhearted uncle thwarts 
her love. In 111.19, the noise of a banquet, at which the 
poet means to be present along with Telephus, is to reach 
the ears of Lycus, an old man in the neighbourhood, and 
of his young and handsome wife. If to these pictures we 
add those alluded to above, of Cyrus, Lycoris, and Pholoé,— 
of Chloris and Pholoé as mother and daughter,—of the 
nameless lover of the young Lalage,—of the poet himself, 
Lydia, and Telephus,—of Lydia and Sybaris,—we shall be 
amazed, not merely that it was possible to take all these for 
names of real persons, not merely that Horace should have 
been supposed to have been perpetually beset by a pack of 


Greeks, but, in a general point of view, how anybody should 
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not have perceived that these were merely pictures selected 
by the playful fancy of an elaborate artist. 

I only know one passage in which there appears to be a 
similar group, and yet the persons composing it bear, one a 
Greek, the other a Roman name: which according to my no- 
tions is quite inconsistent with an ideal picture. It occurs 


in the 36th ode of the first book, which I must insert here 
at length: 


Et ture et fidibus juvat 
Placare et vituli sanguine debito 
Custodes Numidae deos ; 
@ui nunc Hesperia sospes ab ultima 
Caris multa sodalibus, 
Nulli plura tamen dividit oscula 
QMuam dulci Lamiae, memor 
Actae non alio rege puertiae, 
Mutataeque simul togae. 
Cressa ne careat pulchra dies nota; 
Neu promptae modus amphorae, 
Neu morem in Salium sit requies pedum ; 
Neu multi Damalis meri 
Bassum Threicia vincat amystide ; — 
Neu desint epulis rosae, 
Neu vivax apium, neu breve lilium. 
Omnes in Damalin putres 
Deponent oculos: nec Damalis novo 
Divelletur adultero 
Lascivis hederis ambitiosior. 


One fancies at first that Damalis and Bassus here must 
needs be a joint group, whom the poet brings in drink- 
ing in rivalry with each other, as an imaginative incident 
to set off the banquet he gives notice of. But what a 
strange way of representing such an idea it would be, by a 
mere warning to one of the competitors, and that too to the 
man, not to let the girl surpass him in drinking! And is 
there not something flat in the whole poem, if we look on 
these two as extraneous figures merely dragged in for the 
amusement of the rest? If we call to mind however that 
Bassus 1s a thoroughly Roman name, and that all other 
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names of the same kind in the odes belong without exception 
to eminent Romans, the poem acquires a very satisfactory 
and a much more elegant’ character. Damalis is now the 
only person introduced in it whom on the principle laid 
down above we have to regard as imaginary. She is the 
perfect counterpart to the Lyde whom we have seen in 11. 11 
(Quis devium scortum eliciet domo Lyden? ), as this banquet 
is to the one there. Only that this is to be a much gayer 
and choicer one; and Plautius Numida, in honour of his re- 
turn, is among other things to have an entertainer whom he 
has never seen before (vv. 18, 19). Bassws on the other 
hand is one of Numida’s intimate friends, whom the poet men- 
tions in preference to the rest, as he does Lamia just above. 
The allusion to the stout drinking-bout, which naturally be- 
longed to such an occasion, is now brought in much more 
gracefully by the challenge to Bassus, in which with humorous 
sportiveness he is told that today, having to celebrate the 
return of his bosom-friend, he must take care not to let 
Damalis outdo him in drinking, though on ordinary occasions 
she was a match for anybody. As to the question who this 
Bassus was, so many families bore this surname, and we 
know so little of Numida himself, that we need not trouble 
ourselves about it: although if the Q. Cecilius Bassus, whom 
we read of in Cicero and other writers as a leading person 
among the Pompeian party, had a son, he would be just such 
a youth as we want. | 

Those commentators however who conceive that the 
Greek names likewise stand for Greeks actually so called, 
add to their absurdity by their inconsistency in assuming 
without any scruple, whenever the former notion will not 
square well, especially when there are any touches of peculiar 
Roman manners, that such names are fictitious, and used to 
designate certain Roman men and women. Yet on the other 
hand those touches of Roman manners would be a very in- 
sufficient reason for pursuing the latter method uniformly 
throughout. Horace, in imitating the lyric poetry of the 
Greeks, did not copy those features in his models which were 
too peculiarly Greek, and too alien to a Roman ear, but only 
those Greek tints and touches which through the intimacy of 
the men of letters with the Greek authors had gained a kind 
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of poetical currency; and thus giving his imaginary subjects 
Greek names and forms, he transferred them to Roman scenes ; 
which he could do with the more ease, since the ancients, 
as is well known, were not under the same constraint as we 
are to be pedantic with regard even to real anachronisms and 
anachorisms in the treatment of a poetical theme. Thus, as 
he calls the friend, to whom he points out mount Soracte, 
Thaliarchus, he likewise makes the Lydia who is in love 
with Ornytus, the Thurian, compare herself with Jlia, and 
speaks of Sybaris (1. 8), and Hebrus, the Liparean (111. 12), 
as swimming in the Tiber and exercising in the Campus. All 
these are neither Greeks nor Romans, “but poetical persons, 
though with a little shading taken from prosaic reality they 
may readily pass and be regarded as Romans. 

Nay, to carry my opposition to these gossiping anecdote- 
mongers to its fullest extent, I will admit that it is possible, 
that it is not improbable, that many an ode may in reality 
have referred originally to certain circumstances in Rome and 
in Horace’s neighbourhood; and yet it is not to be viewed 
with such a reference. A poetical idea, suggested by some 
particular occasion, may have been purposely remoulded by 
the poet, when he designed it for publication, into a purely 
poetical scene with fictitious names. A genuine occasional 
poem, if it moves within the lower sphere of every-day life, 
has always too many minute individual features, which are 
of no value except to the author’s acquaintances. A poet 
who wishes to take his place as a national poet, and to produce 
works of art entire and perfect in themselves, at least accord- 
ing to the idea of such works exemplified in Horace’s odes, 
can make use of but little of what such an occasional muse 
supplies him with: and even in this little he will have to 
prune away some things that descend too far into common 
reality, and to invent other things that are wanting to complete 
the poetical picture, while at the same time by introducing 
occasional touches he gives this picture a pleasing air of 
individual nature. Now it would be a silly imposition if he 
were to allow what is no longer historically true to retain 
a shadow of such truth by keeping names taken out of 
common life. But still sillier is the endeavour to baffle his 
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I will here repeat, and more distinctly than before, what, 
I think, after the foregoing arguments will be admitted to be 
true, and after the observations annext to them will be in- 
telligible. Non-reality is an essential feature of Horace’s 
odes. Huis aim was to find, or to create, lyrical subjects un- 
debased by any trivial admixture; and having done so he 
transfused his imagination into them, in order to work them 
up. This is the point of view we must take, that we may 
form a just notion how excellent Horace is even in his odes, 
and refrain from demanding anything unreasonable from him. 
With this aim he sometimes made use of real occurrences, to 
which he gave an ideal character. Such of these as belonged 
to the history of his country he could only idealize by en- 
nobling them, without being able entirely to strip them of 
the accidents of real history. Consequently we must be ac- 
quainted with history in order to understand the odes of 
this class. In all the others the real circumstances, which 
may have contributed to their origin, have been entirely 
recast in an ideal mould; and a reader has a very erroneous 
notion of Horace’s poetical character, if he is anxious to ascer- 
tain the historical groundwork of these odes, under a notion 
that a part of their beauty will otherwise be hid from him, 
or if he wants to know more than the poems themselves reveal. 
Horace gave them to the world as his contribution to lyric 
poetry: he must have taken care, for it must have been a 
matter of importance to him, that both his own age and 
afterages should be able to comprehend them fully as such. 
But he can never have dreamt that they would be employed 
as materials for patching up a domestic chronicle of his own 
family and that of Mecenas and certain of their friends’. 


5 I do not mean however to find fault with every historical conjecture 
which a teacher may think good to deliver to his pupils. Every poem of 
the kind here alluded to has no doubt a historical groundwork, though in 
most instances only an assumed one: but in many of his transitions from one 
thought to another the poet leaves a portion of this historical groundwork to 
be supplied by the imagination of his readers, which is by no means meant to 
lie idle, but derives a part of its gratification from this very employment of 
fillmg up what is wanting. To exercise minds in such a task, when their 
capacity for it is yet dormant, is no mean part of an instructor's office ; and this 
can only be done by the help of such assumptions, which the teacher on one 
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The case is somewhat different, I am well aware, with 
the satirical works: for, since satire, more especially that of 
Horace, which is an offspring of the Athenian old comedy, 
derives its best seasoning from personalities, it 1s self-evident 
that his contemporaries alone could thoroughly enjoy it, that 
for us to do so equally is absolutely impossible, and that 
all pieces of historical information touching the objects which 
Horace had in view may aid us more clearly to discern the 
satirical point of particular passages, even when the objects 
themselves are of no interest. It is also clear that, though 
afterages cannot catch the satirical touches except under cer- 
tain restrictions, this was not a sufficient reason to deter the 
poet from rescuing them from oblivion: for on the one hand 
his own age was sure to retain the full apprehension of them 
undiminisht for a considerable length of time; and on the 
other hand every truly spirited personal satire, and indeed 
every touch of character however peculiar, if it be handed 
down to us by a clearsighted author whose eyes are always 
fixt on the general principles of human nature, preserves its 
chief charm unaltered. Wheresoever a reader from his re- 
moteness in space or time loses any of the details of the 
picture, his imagination will supply them more or less cor- 
rectly in proportion as it is more or less akin to the poet’s. 
It would have been a piece of good luck no doubt, if, to 
take an instance, we had a rather more explicit account of 
the two Novii and their circumstances: but though we have 
it not, does the want of it take away the main charm of that 
light incidental stroke of comic humour ? 


Obeundus Marsya, qui se 
Vultum ferre negat Noviorum posse minoris. 
1s Sat-ovie dao: 


Does not the passage itself plainly shew that this Novius was 
a fellow who was to be seen every day by the statue of 
Marsyas engaged in some legal process ? and can we not frame 
to ourselves a conception of physical ugliness, aggravated by 


day builds up before his pupil, and on another makes his pupil rebuild after 
his model. Only people should not send these intellectual exercises to the 
press ; nor end in flattering themselves that they have made out how eyery-. 
thing went on in Horace’s closet and in Mecenases antechamber, 
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the moral qualities it denotes, and sufficient to warrant the 
humorous notion that the real reason why the flead satyr’s 
face expresses such intolerable pain, is that this odious 
pettifogger is always coming athwart his eyes? So that 
even with regard to the satirical works my assertion on the 
main holds good. The chief enjoyment which they are meant 
to afford to an intelligent and not merely inquisitive reader, 
the principal object for which they have been preserved, 
namely, that we may behold works which are masterpieces 
in their kind, continues unimpaired down to the present 
day. And when we consider what we still have, and on the 
other hand that a complete transfer of ourselves into the re- 
lations of ancient society, while it appears from what has been 
said to be merely of mimor importance, is a thing impossible 
and beyond all calculation, we shall check every exagge- 
rated wish for such information, as if it were a matter of 
great moment; and all the laborious conjectures piled up to 
make amends for the want of it, which are not unlikely in 
the end to make us mistake airbubbles for real history, will 
be banisht from our commentaries on the satires as well as 
on the odes. 

The epodes in this respect, as in all others, occupy 
a middle place between the satires and the odes. Horace in 
these was imitating the sarcastic Iambic and lyric poet, Ar- 
chilochus, and with this end would assuredly at times, as 
in the odes, make use of ideal subjects. The character of 
this species however would naturally bring him into nearer 
connexion with real and everyday life. Hence I regard it 
as more than mere accident, that in the fifteenth epode, the 
plan of which in other respects comes very near that of the 
odes, we should find, what in them we should in vain look 
for, the poet’s own name by the side of the girl’s whom he 
reproves : 


O dolitura mea multum virtute Neaera ! 
Nam si quid in Flacco viri est, 
Non feret assiduas potiori te dare noctes. 


From the same cause here as in the satires the persons lam- 

| pooned have Roman names, some of which moreover occur 

also in them,— Alfius, Maevius, Canidia. Under these 
Vor. I. No. 3. 3 
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circumstances it is hard to say whether the two vehement 
invectives in the fourth and sixth epode, in which there is 
no name, were levelled at real persons or not; or in the 
former case (which indeed is the more probable) whether 
the persons aimed at are those whose names on the authority 
of the scholiast appear in the titles. With regard to this 
ignorance of ours we may say what we have said with re- 
ference to the satires. Happy combinations, which lead us to 
persons known to us from other sources, are no paltry con- 
tribution toward the study of Horace: though even without 
this we may yet derive sufficient amusement, as the poet de- 
signed, from the satirical force displayed here. : 

After all that has been said hitherto there still remains 
one product of ingenuity, which is common to both the 
branches of composition cultivated by Horace, and with re- 
gard to which we may occasionally miss his full meaning: 
I refer to the mere allusions to actual occurrences, which 
the poet for some reason or other does not choose to name 
distinctly. Here again the fact alluded to may either come 
within the range of things deserving of general notoriety ; 
and if so we may still detect the allusion, and enjoy the plea- 
sure connected with doing so, though under the selfsame re- 
strictions, by which the spirit of inquiry is stimulated, as 
prevail in all the other departments of the knowledge of 
antiquity: or that fact may be some petty matter of pri- 
vate life; and in this case we must abide in ignorance of 
it, unless either some antient statement concerning it has 
come down to us, or some acute conjecture (which how- 
ever is no less likely to trip than the assumptions I have 
already censured) hits the mark. Among the modern com- 
mentators the endeavour to hunt out double-meanings and 
allusions has been carried so far, more especially by Baxter, 
that this whole class has thereby fallen into disrepute, and 
one can hardly help feeling ashamed of using the word dilogia 
in a note. Hence this matter seems to me to need a little 
more accurate investigation, that we may beware of falling 
into the opposite errour. 

A double-meaning or allusion—for it is not easy to lay 
down any essential distinction between these two ideas— 
differs from an allegory in this. An allegory is the saying 
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one thing, and meaning another: a double-meaning or dilogy 
is the saying only one thing, but having two things in view. 
The latter, as this definition shews, is in fact a mere piece 
of play, as is implied in the word allusion: and hence it 
is chiefly found in jocose or satirical poems: but it is not 
excluded from those of a more serious cast, provided the 
poet does not betray too strong a fondness for this display 
of ingenuity, and provided the double-meaning itself does 
not violate a rule, by which it should always be bound; 
namely, that, of the two thoughts which the poet has in 
view, one must fit in so obviously and so compactly with 
the context, as no way to transgress the laws of poetical 
beauty; so that if the reader merely catches this one, he 
may still lack nothing which is needful to understand the 
poem thoroughly, so far as regards its main scope. It is 
only in such a case that the reader, on noticing the second- 
ary meaning, whether it occurs to him of itself, or from its 
anecdotical nature requires to be pointed out by a commen- 
tator, will deem it an ingenious addition which hightens 
the charm of a passage or a poem. I will cite an instance 
in point, where the secondary allusion hes merely in a par- 
ticular word, and where the double-meaning has been recog- 
nized by other critics, with whom I concur. 

The short ode which stands the 34th in the first book, 
ends with setting forth the rapid vicissitudes of fortune. 


Valet ima summis 
Mutare et insignem attenuat deus, 
Obscura promens: hinc apicem rapax 
Fortuna cum stridore acuto 
Sustulit, hic posuisse gaudet. 


These words are perfectly clear; and no person of sound 
judgement will fail to recognize the simple and general mean- 
ing conveyed by the last lines, which unless they are taken in 
this general light are out of keeping with the dignified tone 
of the others; nor will he look out for any specific historical 
allusion, as if it were the first and only object of the poet’s 
thought. Apex is the summit of every thing that rises up- 
ward. The summit of eminence, of prosperity, of glory, of 
power, the goddess bears with a shrill noise away from one 
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place, and in another exalts what had hitherto been low. 
But apew is also the peculiar name for the headdress of the 
Persian kings: and just about the time, when by the most 
probable calculation the odes of this book must have been 
written, a revolution took place in the Parthian empire, the 
most powerful state in the world next to Rome, whereby 
Tiridates was dethroned and driven out of the country, and 
Phraates was reestablisht in his stead,——-an event which Horace 
expressly refers to in the second ode of the next book in a 
different train of thought: Redditum Cyri solio Phraaten 
Dissidens plebi numero beatorum Eximit Virtus. ‘The dis- 
tinct mention of this event, which in this latter passage comes 
in so admirably and with such effect, would be out of place 
in the former. A piece of news in confirmation of a general 
aphorism would to my taste be a pitiful ending for an ele- 
vated strain of but sixteen lines. But when left in its gene- 
rality, and exprest in choice language, the idea accords with 
the dignity of the whole ode; while a grave allusion delicately 
introduced by the selection of a single word, at a time when 
that event was probably an object of universal attention, could 
not fail to produce a very pleasing impression*. 


* There can be little doubt too that Horace was also thinking of the omen 
of Lucius Tarquinius: the image and the expressions—hine apicem rapax 
Fortuna cum stridore acuto Sustulit—clearly allude to the eagle that carried 
up his bonnet cum magno clangore, as Livy tells the story ; and though Livy 
calls the bonnet a pileus, Cicero (de leg. 1.1) uses the very word apex. 

This passage in the original—both as it stands in the Berlin Transactions 
for 1804—1811, and as it is reprinted in the first volume of the author’s 
Mythologus—is followed by a paragraph in which he adopts the double- 
meaning assigned by Baxter to the expression mascula Sappho in the 19th 
epistle of the first book. In the preface however to the second volume of his 
Mythologus, Buttmann apologizes for having repeated this insinuation against 
the great poetess, from not having read the admirable dissertation in which 
Welcker has shewn its total futility ; and he adds: “to expunge this charge 
against Sappho of sinning against love, and against Horace of sinning against 
her, and to atone for my real sin against them both, I hold to be one of my 
most sacred duties, before I depart out of the circle of mankind: and thus 
accordingly I fulfill it.” These were among the last words which Buttmann 
wrote, the last he gave to the world; and they are worthy to be the last 
literary act of a man the chief business of whose life had been to discharge 
the duties of friendship. Welcker’s essay— Sappho von einem herrschenden 
Vorurtheil befreyt—is indeed a most satisfactory and triumphant vindication of 
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In other passages we find a playful ambiguity of the same 
sort arising from their merely admitting of a twofold gram- 
matical construction: and such, I conceive, is the case in the 
speech of Tiresias, which strikes us as so very strange, in the 
fifth satire of the second book. O Laertiade, quicquid di- 
cam aut erit aut non; Divinare etenim magnus mihi donat 
Apollo. 'Vhe scholiast says: Jocatur in Apollinem, ut sa- 
tiricus. ‘This I readily believe; for the passage has all the 
air of a joke. But I cannot think that Horace was so flat 
a jester, that, when he wanted to laugh at soothsaying, he 
should make a soothsayer say: What I foretell, will either 
fall out or not; for Apollo has given me the power of 
divining. An alteration of the text has been proposed: to 
which however I cannot assent, not merely because it puts 
an end to the jest, which the scholiast evidently found 
here, but also because on general reasons, which must be 
obvious to every one acquainted with the history of the text 
of Horace, every unsupported conjecture, which offers any 
violence to the readings of the manuscripts, is exceedingly 
suspicious, if not utterly inadmissible. Horace, we see, 
wants to turn soothsaying into ridicule: how can he do this 
by the mouth of a soothsayer, except by making him say 
something, which, if taken in one though perhaps not the 
best and most correct way, suits his purpose, but, when 
rightly understood, means the very opposite? If a conjurer 
were to be brought in saying, Qwicquid jussero, aut erit 
nigrum aut album, we should all understand this; nor, I 
think, could any material objection be raised against the 


the tenth Muse from a foul and utterly groundless calumny, which is com- 
pletely refuted by the fact that in no ancient author of any kind is there the 
slightest reference or allusion to it, except a mere rumour first mentioned by 
Suidas, which seems never to have been stated positively till the time of 
Domitius Calderinus in the fifteenth century, but which Bayle, in the zealous 
discharge of his favorite office of devil’s advocate, has done his utmost to es- 
tablish and diffuse. At the same time Welcker conceives (pp. 115—117) that 
the line of Horace—Temperat Archilochi musam pede mascula Sappho—does 
contain a double-meaning ; and that while mascula refers in the first instance 
to her great and masculine genius, the two words pede mascula naturally sug- 
gested the notion of her celebrated leap, whether the story of that leap was 
originally founded in fact, or, as seems more probable, was originally a fiction 
propagated by the Greek comic poets. 
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omission of what is so easily supplied here as prowt jussero. 
Now if we suppose that this and similar elliptical modes of 
expression were not unusual in common life, there might be 
many cases in which the omission might lead to ambiguity, 
and was therefore avoided by good and correct speakers. It 
might serve however very well for a joke. If my conjecture 
be well founded, a Roman in reading this passage, in which 
it is impossible that Tiresias should have spoken so plump 
against himself, would understand both what he meant to 
say, and what the jesting poet makes him say according 
to the natural sense of the words. Tuiresias meant to say: 
What I tell you, will happen if I tell you it will, and will 
not happen if I tell you it will not: but in fact he says, 
what we all read here. 

I shall pass over those simpler and more frequent 1n- 
stances of double-meaning, where a word, current both in a 
general and a peculiar sense, is used in the former, though 
at the same time with a play upon the latter;——as where 
Horace (Hpist. 1. 20.2), wanting jestingly to make his book 
revolt from the thought of sallying out into the world and 
the bookshops, uses the expression prostare, a term especi- 
ally applied to prostitutes, and carries on the same allusion 
by the word pudicus in the next line;—and I will turn 
to the purely historical class, where, while the reader finds 
one name, he is to fix his thoughts on another, which the 
author for some reason or other does not choose directly to 
mention. The double-meaning in such cases is not perfect, 
unless the actions and circumstances represented do really 
suit both the person named and the one alluded to. This, 
one soon sees, cannot be easily carried to such an extent as 
that every particular should apply accurately to both. The 
instances of this kind which we meet with are therefore nothing 
more than comparisons drest up in a more agreeable form, 
which at times too may be chosen from motives of delicacy. 
or of prudence. The main law of this class again is, that 
whatever is said must thoroughly fit the objects avowedly 
named in the text, and that their history and condition must 
be set forth with sufficient completeness for the reader, with- 
out knowing, or before he knows, the secondary allusion, to 
be fully satisfied with what he reads, and to have a good 
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poem before him: nor must there be anything, save the pre- 
ference and interest with which certain parts are brought 
forward, to betray the second meaning, in which the poet’s 
feelings take more concern. Provided this be done in a satis- 
factory manner, the liberty allowed to every simily will be 
allowed to this class above all others; and a good judge 
will easily discern what touches belong to this hidden allu- 
sion, and what merely to the poetical execution and unity of 
the external form adopted. We have a remarkable specimen 
of this class in Virgil’s fifth eclogue, which celebrates the 
death and deification of the mythical shepherd Daphnis, 
which however not merely a portion of the old grammarians, 
but men of acknowledgedly sound poetical taste, apply to 
Julius Cesar. I need only refer here to Vosses excellent ac- 
count and explanation of it. A reader of this eclogue will 
at first see nothing but a representation of the same subject 
which is treated by Theocritus in his first idyl, though in 
a different spirit; and were he to strain all the rustic and 
mythical touches, which apply solely to Daphnis, in order to 
fit them by equivocal interpretations to Cesar, he would only 
shew his bad taste and want of poetical feeling. But the 
strong expressions of universal grief for the death of Daphnis, 
and the introduction of his mother mourning over him, which 
do not belong to the original story, above all his apotheosis, 
which likewise is a novel addition, and is described in such 
a tone of exultation, the words deus, deus ille, Menalca! 
convince us that the subject must be one of deeper interest 
to the Roman poet; and as soon as we catch hold of this 
clew, we easily recognize Cesar; and the mother is Venus, 
the progenitress of the Julian house. 

One would naturally expect that the works of a lyrical 
poet, especially when they are so numerous as Horace’s, 
would be just the place in which to look for allusions of 
this kind; yet for my own part I know of none such in him. 
The only ode which could be cited here with any sort of 
plausibility, is the 15th of the first book, where, while Paris 
is carrying off Helen, Nereus foretells the disastrous conse- 
quences of his perfidy, and prophetically enumerates the 
heroes before whom he will hereafter fly covered with shame. 
The application of this ode to Antony and Cleopatra was 
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made, as the title in the copies shews, even by the ancients: 
and it is true these two paramours of ancient fable, and the 
effeminate occupations of Paris as represented in contrast to 
those of the martial warriors of Greece, might supply a Ro- 
man who was attacht to Augustus, with very apt materials for 
such an allusion, Yet if we look at the ode closely, we find 
that there is not a trace of a direct double-meaning,—not 
an incident, not a touch, that points to anything peculiarly 
characteristic of Antony: nor is any of the Greek heroes in 
any way so conspicuous above the rest as to stand manifestly 
for Octavius. So that if Horace, when composing this ode, 
was really thinking of Antony, he at all events did not 
give it an allusive character: it may have been designed 
as a warning example, but is not an instance of double- 
meaning ®. 


6 Baxter indeed is not so nice about this matter; nor is it his fault if we 
do not find any of these double-meanings in Horace. In truth he betrays 
such an utter want of judgement on this point, that one can excuse such 
persons as are not capable of deciding for themselves with regard to par- 
ticular cases, when they pass sentence of condemnation at once upon every 
double-meaning of whatever kind of which he speaks in his notes. Archy- 
tases being a virtuous man, who happened to perish once upon a time, is 
with him a sufficient ground for concluding that Archytas, in the dialogue 
between the mariner who finds his body, and the shade of the deceast 
(1. 28), must be Brutus, whom Horace callida dilogia mourns over. Above 
all however is his mind set upon Antony and Cleopatra; and having found 
them so distinctly in the ode referred to in the text, he never tires of looking 
out for them under a similar mask. In the third ode of the third book we 
again find Paris and Helen: ILhon, Ihon, Fatalis incestusque judex, Et 
mulier peregrina vertit In pulverem. Here, it is true, the expression mulier 
peregrina was very well fitted to mislead a person whose thoughts were 
always fixt upon Cleopatra; so much so indeed, that he is not in the slightest 
deterred by the evil omen, that, were this the poet’s meaning, the illfated 
Ilium mentioned in the same sentence must necessarily be Rome. In the 
sixth ode of the fourth book—Dive, quem proles Niobea magnae Vindicem 
linguae, Tityosque raptor Sensit, et Trojae prope victor altae Phthius 
Achalles—he turns Niobe into Cleopatra, and Achilles into Antony, while 
Tityus, who is stuck in between them, is nobody save himself. But on the 
34th ode of the first book Baxter out-baxters himself. Horace tells us 
of a tremendous clap of thunder on a bright day, by which he was taught 
to think more reverently of the gods. Baxter in the argument also tells us 
something: Antonio et Cleopatra praeter spem omnem separatis Horatius 
Jingit se renuntiare Epicureismo et providentiam agnoscere. 
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There might also be cases, one can conceive, in which 
the real or fictitious person mentioned should bear the very 
same name with the person alluded to: but here again I 
know no instance of the kind in Horace, nor should I have 
spoken of it unless Baxter had talkt about two such. In 
the 20th ode of the third book he has even the old scholiast 
Acro on his side. A youth called Pyrrhus, who is in love 
with a beautiful boy, is warned against irritating a Getulian 
lioness, that is, no doubt, a girl who is passionately in love 
with the same boy, and who will not let him be torn away 
from her without a fierce struggle. This Pyrrhus is in- 
terpreted to mean the renowned king of Epirus, and Rome 
is the lioness. But one cannot see what conceivable purpose 
is answered by this disguise, since there was no motive for 
talking covertly about a person who had been two centuries 
in his grave; or if the comparison was merely meant to be 
a display of ingenuity, it is not carried far enough, nor are 
the details sufficiently appropriate. 

Still less is there any double-meaning in Baxter’s other 
passage, I. Sat. 3. 91. Here, among the petty offenses for 
which one must not quarrel with a friend, it is supposed, 
mensave catillum Evandri manibus tritum dejecit. The old 
writers de personis Horatianis, whom the scholiast cites, tell 
us that Hvander here was the maker of the vessel, and more- 
over that he was an excellent carver and sculptor, whom 
Antony carried from Athens to Alexandria, and who came 
as a prisoner from thence to Rome, where he executed many 
admirable works. Some of the modern commentators on the 
other hand understand the word ¢tritwm in its usual sense, 
and suppose that the vase was one of great value for its 
antiquity, having once belonged to the primeval settler on 
the Palatine mount, the Arcadian Evander. Baxter does 
not scruple to conjecture that Horace probably had both of 
them in his head. ‘That terere might occasionally be used 
as equivalent to ¢ormnare has been sufficiently proved by 
Bentley: but who can read it in connexion with manibus, 
without taking it in its commonest acceptation? If Horace 
was really thinking about tormatwm and Evander, the artist, 
I know no way of acquitting him of having exprest him- 
self awkwardly, save by Baxter’s double-meaning. Yet in 
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what wretched taste this would be! If on the other hand 
we reflect that the sculptor Evander, to judge from our ac- 
count of him, was not at Rome at the time when it is most 
probable that the satires of the first book were written, and 
consequently that he cannot have been so notorious to the 
Roman reading public, that such a passage should make 
them think of him rather than of the king so well known 
from the ancient story of the city, we shall be led to suppose, 
with greater justice, that the natural meaning of the expres- 
sion manibus tritum left no room for the other more recon- 
dite one, and that accordingly there was no real ambiguity. 
Bentley indeed urges the improbability of anybody’s having 
so old a piece of earthenware; but this objection is surely 
out of place here. In the third satire of the second book, . 
where Damasippus is talking of his former virtuosoship, he 
says: Olim nam quaerere amabam Quo vafer ille pedes 
lavisset Sisyphus aere. Are we to marvel here too that 
Sisyphuses foot-tub should have been still in existence? Or 
ean Bentley really mean, as his note seems to imply, that if 
it had been a metallic vase, and not a piece of brittle pottery, 
it might actually have been a relic of those primeval mythical 
ages? ‘The epigram of Martial (virr. 6), which Bentley him- 
self quotes, where a garrulous collector displays goblets which 
had belonged to Dido, to Nestor, and even to the Lapithe, 
shews us how all this is to be understood: and thus Evander’s 
porringer is a little humorous sideblow, which, even if we 
had no parallel passages to produce, ought to have been so 
regarded from the first in a writer like Horace. 

When a poet in a lyrical or satirical composition intro- 
duces the persons he has in view under assumed names, this 
in most cases will occasion a real double-meaning. For a part 
at all events of his readers, he must foresee, will understand 
the poems or passages in which such names occur, as if they 
were on imaginary subjects: and only such as are better in- 
formed will detect those circumstances and occurrences of real 
life, at which the poet felt unwilling to point with his finger, 
if they are of a laudatory character, out of delicacy, but if they 
are satirical out of other easily conceivable motives. So that 
here again he is bound by the same rule as in other cases of 
double-meaning. The first-sight sense, that is, here the ideal 
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one, must be complete, well-rounded, and satisfactory. Grant- 
ing therefore, what is no doubt possible, that there are many 
instances of the sort in Horace, of which we may not be aware, 
this does not rob us of anything needful for our purely esthe- 
tical purpose; any more than—to refer to a couple of modern 
instances of the lastmentioned kind—afterages would lack any- 
thing, if they were not to know that Lerse in Goetz of Berlich- 
ingen was so called, because Goethe wisht to erect an affec- 
tionate memorial to the simpleminded integrity of his friend, 
the com-collector of that name; or if Schiller, in the fifth act 
of his William Tell, had chosen to commemorate any name 
less renowned than that of John Miller. Both these master- 
works would still be no less excellent and finisht than we 
now esteem them to be, and not only as wholes, but also in 
these particular parts. 

I am far however from saying that such anecdotes are 
of no value, but merely that the value of the poems is in- 
dependent of these by-touches. In whatever way we can 
gain an acquaintance with such allusions, it is worth the 
attention and painstaking of scholars to follow it out: for 
all such anecdotes, over and above the interest they may 
have in themselves, tend in some manner or other, and often in 
more than one, to aid us in our great task of withdrawing the 
veil from antiquity. The chief source of our information on 
this and all similar matters must always be sought in the 
remarks of the old scholiasts: and it is unaccountable how 
so many critics have been led so absurdly to misapply what 
on other points would be a correct estimate of their merits, 
as to reject every statement for which we have no other 
authority than a scholiast, unless it happens just to fall in 
with their own feelings. Since we have found on general 
principles that no allusion ought to be introduced into a 
poem, save in such a way that the poem or passage shall have 
a full sense and beauty independent thereof, it is clear that, 
though the obvious meaning may be perfectly satisfactory, 
this is not an adequate reason for pronouncing every secondary 
meaning, which a scholiast may find out, to be a silly piece 
of absurdity and an invention of some grammarian’s brain. 
Yet this is the rule followed in many a commentary. Ad- 
mitting the validity of all that is said about the ignorance 
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and want of judgement displayed by most of the compilers 
of scholia, this ought only to render us cautious and diligent 
sifters of every piece of information derived from them; nor 
does it any way militate against the truth of the following 
proposition, that all the historical anecdotes which we find 
in the scholiasts, and which are not at variance with what we 
know with certainty from other sources, nor bear on their face 
any manifestly suspicious marks of their origin, are to be re- 
garded as so many grains of gold. Horace and Virgil, as we 
know, had the good fortune to be deemed classical authors 
among their countrymen so early and by such universal con- 
sent, that within a century of the death of Augustus they 
were almost the only writers expounded in the schools. Hence 
the grammarians began very soon to draw up explanatory 
works about them: and our scholiasts, who themselves lived 
in ancient times, were compilers from these lost commenta- 
ries. In several passages of the scholia on Horace (for in- 
stance 1. Sat. 1. 105. 3. 21, 91), one finds references of the 
following kind: i qui de personis Horatianis scripserunt, 
or sub nominibus relatum est. So that collections of anec- 
dotes on such subjects were made very early, and probably 
at a time when there were people still living who could furnish 
oral information about what had been the common towntalk 
in the days of Horace. It is true, our own daily experience 
teaches us what sort of things are the anecdotes often related 
even by trustworthy persons whether concerning men of letters 
or others: nor will anybody stand up for the critical dis- 
cernment of the compilers, who besides must often have filled 
up the gaps so common in traditions by conjectures of their 
own: indeed I myself have just been discarding one of their 
stories, that about Evander, so far as it relates to Horace. 
But still we must always keep in mind what a mighty thing 
it would be for all the academies of Europe, if we had but 
an old Roman streetboy to crossquestion. 

In detecting disguised names we may get some help 
from a hint which we draw from a passage of Apuleius 
(Apolog. p. 279. Elmenh). “Lhis writer tells us that the true 
name of Catulluses Lesbia was Clodia,—that of 'Tibulluses 
Delia, Flavia, or Plautia (for the reading is doubtful),— 
that of Propertiuses Cynthia, Hostia,—and that in like manner 
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the poet Ticidas called his Metella, Perilla. It has been 
noticed long ago that all these fictitious names have the same 
number of syllables and form the same metrical feet as the 
real ones, so that everybody acquainted with the fact in 
reading the lines may substitute the latter. This rule is ex- 
pressly stated by Acro when he is applying it to 1. Sat. 2. 64; 
and Bentley speaks of it at some length in a note on the twelfth 
ode of the second book, where to the instances cited by Apu- 
leilus he adds a satirical one from a line of Persius, which 
ingeniously combines-a double-meaning of the abovementioned 
historical class with the observance of this metrical restriction. 
It is the well-known passage where Persius (1. 121), alluding 
to Nero’s poetical pretensions, wrote, Awriculas asint Mida 
rex habet, but where anybody might also read, Awriculas asini 
Nero rex habet. Hence too his timid friend Cornutus in 
editing the satires substituted, Auriculas asini quis non 
habet? which for a long time was the received reading: see 
Casaubon’s note. I by no means intend to assert however that 
this metrical rule was followed invariably: but it obviously 
was a very natural one, and in most cases the one best suited 
to the poet’s purpose; so that, if we find it observed in a pas- 
sage where a name is said to be disguised, this is no slight 
confirmation of such an assertion. 

If we turn to Horace we find that there is this additional 
authority in favour of a statement often repeated by the scho- 
hasts, and which even without this we have no reason to doubt, 
to wit, that the name Canidia, under which Horace in his 
epodes and satires so severely lashes a person evidently well 
known in Rome at the time, stands for Gratidia, a Neapo- 
litan, and a former mistress of his. ‘True, this information 
does not avail us much, since we know nothing else of this 
Gratidia. But at least we have a clear proof that Horace 
also followed the same rule: and scanty as is the scholiast’s 
account of this woman, we at least see plainly that he must 
have had books before him containing sundry minute parti- 
culars concerning the age of Horace and his affairs. I will 
remark besides that, in transforming Gratidia into Canidia, 
Horace maliciously derived the name of this woman, whom 
he everywhere describes as grown old amid her intrigues, from 
canus instead of from gratus. 
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After the metamorphosis this name has undergone, I find 
it difficult to refuse my assent to the explanation of another 
name, which has been suggested, not by a scholiast, but by 
amodern scholar. Nasidienus is the name given by Horace 
in the eighth satire of the second book to the rich man who 
entertains Mecenas and his friends, and who is so proud of 
his costly table and of the taste displayed in the choice 
of his dishes: and in the 58th line he calls him Rufus. Hence 
Lambinus infers that he was alluding to Salvidienus Rufus, 
who, as we learn from Suetonius (Aug. 66), from Dion Cas- 
slus (xLvI1I. 33), from Velleius (11. 76), and from other writers, 
was raised from the very lowest rank by Augustus, and was 
even appointed consul while he was still a knight, without 
having been previously admitted to a seat in the senate, but 
who at last was put to death for engaging in a conspiracy 
against his benefactor. A man of such a character our satirist 
might regard as fair game. One might fancy indeed that the 
scholiast Acro had heard something about Nasidienus, since, 
without making any remark on the name, he says he was an 
eques Romanus, and a man of fashion in other respects, but 
pettily ostentatious of his wealth. One need not however 
be an old scholiast m order to give this account of him: 
it is implied, not excepting his being an eques, in Horace’s 
portrait; for a rich man, with a name of a Roman cast, at 
whose house Mecenas dines, and of whom we know nothing 
else either as having held any office or otherwise, may be 
pretty safely termed an eques, even without the slightest his- 
torical authority. We cannot indeed produce any further 
evidence in favour of Lambinuses opinion: but if we reflect 
how exceedingly probable it 1s, that a man of eminence, who is 
described with such minuteness, would at all events be treated 
with some semblance of delicacy, and would not be brought 
forward into public view with all the letters of his name,—and 
that the principle followed in the substitution of Canidia for 
Gratidia is a fair proof that the name disguised under Nasi- 
dienus had the same number of syllables, each of the same 
quantity, and the same termination,—and when moreover we 
find that a Salvidienus bore the same surname of Rufws,— 
we can hardly reject so inviting a conjecture. Should any one 
however feel a scruple about making this Salvidienus, who 
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was a general of some repute in the Octavian party, play 
such a petty part, which rather befits a carpet-knight, he 
will find that Dion Cassius mentions a brother of his, who did 
not share in his renown, and of whom Dion merely tells us 
that he died during his brother’s lifetime, and that his fu- 
neral was distinguisht by Augustus, from regard to the 
latter, with remarkable honours. So that this man must as- 
suredly have died as a mere eques (if any one thinks fit to 
shew any deference for Acro’s statement); and as he was 
nothing more than a peasant who had become master of a 
large fortune (Dion tells us that the general had tended 
cattle in his boyhood), all that Horace says of him is per- 
fectly conceivable; and it is natural enough that, while his 
brother was commanding in the field, he should have thought 
it became a person of his eminence to give the minister a grand 
dinner. As to the surname Rufus, it would probably be 
common, as was usually the case, to the whole family. Should 
any one still think it unlikely that Horace, when he wanted 
a cloak for one name, should have had recourse to another 
actually in use, he should remember that we find the names 
Canidius and Canidia in plenty of cases, and so we do 
Nasidius, but no Nasidienus, that I am aware: at least I 
have in vain lookt for it in the places where the fullest lists 
of Roman names are to be met with; and the Nasidienus, 
who is mentioned in the epigram of Martial quoted by Bentley, 
assuredly was not a real person: indeed it is a common prac- 
tice with satirists to borrow their fictitious names from their 
predecessors. 

Above all is it difficult, or indeed, if one wants to beget 
anything like general conviction, absolutely impossible, to 
determine whether the poet really purposed to make such 
allusions in cases where our feelings and notions of propri- 
ety interfere; for in such one can never prevent everybody 
from looking at the matter from his own point of view. In 
the second satire of the first book Horace says: Dum stultt 
vitant vitia, in contraria currunt: Malthinus tunicis de- 
missis ambulat; est qui Inguen ad obscenum subductis usque 
facetus. Acro here remarks: Maecenatem tangit; varicosus 
enim fuit, delicatior et solutior: where the word varicosus 
is meant to give a reason for his dressing in this way: for 
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it denotes a person who is disfigured by swellings of the 
veins, especially in his legs. The other scholiast merely says: 
Malthini nomine quidam Maecenatem significari suspicantur. 
So that he had no positive historical information, which indeed 
is not to be expected on such a point, but merely recorded an 
explanation which was current among men of letters. Its re- 
markable aptness appears from what we read in ancient writers 
touching the excess of luxury and effeminacy to which Me- 
cenas abandoned himself in his mode of life and dress, and 
especially from Seneca’s 114th epistle, where he compares Mece- 
nases way of living with the style of his eloquence. Quwomodo 
Maecenas vixerit, notius est, quam ut narrari nune debeat: 
quomodo ambulaverit, quam delicatus fuerit, quam cupierit 
videri, quam vitia sua latere noluerit. Quid ergo? non 
oratio ejus aeque soluta est, quam ipse discinctus? And 
further on, after quoting some passages from his speeches: 
Non statim haec cum legeris hoc tibt occurret, hunc esse 
qui solutis tunicis in urbe semper incesserit? Who in read- 
ing this passage can refrain from fancying that Seneca, when 
he wrote it, must have had Horace’s well-known line in his 
head? When to all this is added the exact correspondence 
between the two names Malthinus and Maecenas according 
to the forementioned rule, not merely with reference to the 
metre, but in their general character and sound, we get a 
concurrence of arguments which everybody would undoubtedly 
acknowledge to be decisive, unless this was just a case where 
those considerations come into play, in respect to which 
almost everybody is wont to be wholly swayed by his feelings. 
I scarcely need point them out: can Horace have meant to 
turn Mecenas into ridicule? is this the behaviour of an affec- 
tionate friend to his friend? of a client to his chief patron? 
of a man of no power or influence to one who is all but 
omnipotent in the state? And the worst of all is, he who 
contends for the explanation given by the scholiasts, finds 
that, among the commentators who express a positive opinion, 
he has on his side a Cruquius and a Baxter, of whose prepos- 
terous views one has so often to complain, while he has to 
stand forth and confront a Lambinus, a Torrentius, a Gesner, 
a Wieland: the last of whom comes forward exclaiming Who 
can believe it? which might stagger even the boldest. But with 
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all reverence to these names be it said, that all these reasons 
for deciding the question, as such—for who will deny that 
they are valid reasons for doubting about it ?>—but as decid- 
ing the question they seem to me to be built on a totally 
wrong ground. Surely we do not read the moral writings of 
the ancients with the view of assuming that their feelings, 
notions, and relations coincided as nearly as possible with our 
own, and of being merely diverted with the different drapery 
in which they clothe them: but on the contrary the very point 
we want to ascertain is, how far their views coincided with 
ours or not. Hence in examining any historical statement 
we are bound to suppress our own sentiments, until we have 
made out on its own independent authority whether it be 
really historical, and what weight it deserves. Now I think 
I was warranted in alledging that the arguments in behalf 
of the allusion to Mecenas are a concurrence of evidence that 
in any other case would assuredly produce conviction, so 
far as conviction is attainable in such matters. In opposi- 
tion to these our notion, unless we mean to set it up as a 
blind prejudice, can do nothing more than awaken a doubt, 
which, while we acknowledge that even a concurrence of tes- 
timony may be delusive, makes’ us look about for other 
grounds to determine the question. 

In reply to a doubt urged in this way I would remark, 
that there is a great difference between jests which merely 
raise a laugh and those which excite contempt; and that the 
feelings, not only of individuals, but still more those of vari- 
ous nations and ages, on the point, in which of these two ways 
a jest on any particular subject is to be taken, are widely apart 
from each other. What a German would deem an affront, 
among Frenchmen gives a zest to conversation: and yet, in 
spite of the additional interval of time, we ascribe our own 
notions to antiquity. It is generally admitted that the ideas 
and feelings of honour in vogue among us spring in part 
from principles of a wholly different nature from those of the 
ancients. The limits by overstepping which decorum is in- 
frmged, the point to which raillery against a superior may 
be carried, cannot therefore be at all determined by a re- 
ference to our own views; but if we want to make them out, 
we must try to collect all the historical traces bearing on the 
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subject which are to be found in ancient authors, so that we 
may enter as far as possible into their feelings. Now if we 
do this, we find abundance of instances that ridicule, espe- 
cially such as relates to manners or outward appearance, pro- 
vided there was no malicious intention in it, did not produce 
the least bad impression. Had not this been the case, it would 
have been impossible to account for a multitude of passages, 
especially in the Greek theatrical satires. Where we see 
an intent to inflict pain, the ancients assuredly often. saw 
only that of raising a laugh; and for such a well approved 
end almost everything was excused. It is true, the open 
expression of ridicule was much affected by the political 
changes. This is notorious with regard to’ the several: ages 
of Greek comedy: and at Rome too the licence under the 
emperors was no doubt different from what it had been 
before. But Horace lived at that fortunate period when 
the rulers of the state left the people the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of its customs and its mirth, for the sake of being 
securer masters In matters of greater moment; and when they 
themselves still retained a sufficient relish for that genuine 
comic spirit which cannot subsist save in union with such 
liberty. Add to-this that the feelings of a citizen of the 
ancient republics must have been very differently trained with 
regard to ridicule from ours, by having daily to listen to 
speeches of all sorts, in which it was the custom to repre- 
sent the opposite party and his advocate in such a manner, 
and that too not merely in jest, that it was a token of special 
friendship if nothing but a laugh was raised against them. 
We have examples, which to our notions cannot but be in- 
comprehensible, of speeches full of the bitterest sarcasms, which 
led to no change in the private intercourse of the speakers. 
Moreover we should call to mind the licence granted to the 
soldiers in the triumphal processions. Everybody knows what 
taunts, and what truths, as it seems, into the bargain, Cesar 
for instance had to hear. It is true, this was sanctioned by 
a venerable custom, which it might still be very dangerous 
to meddle with. But must not an ear trained by this and 
like customs have been very differently tuned with regard to 
raillery and satire? ‘The most striking instance of the kind 
is afforded by Cesar’s mildness to Catullus, which Suetonius 
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himself indeed notices as remarkable (Caes. 73), which how- 
ever, from its almost incredible extent, will at least allow 
us to form some judgement with regard to ordinary cases. 
Catullus had lampooned Cesar in more than one poem with 
the utmost bitterness. In the twenty-ninth the mighty ruler, 
who is addrest by the name of cinaede Romule, is charged 
with every vice, especially with the most scandalous inter- 
course with Mamurra, whom he rewards with the treasures 
drained from one province after another. What a thorough 
conviction must have been entertained, that the liberties taken 
by a jovial poet meant nothing at all, to make it possible that 
Cesar should have acted as Suetonius tells us, and, on Catul- 
luses merely declaring that he had not written the poem out 
of any illwill, (satisfacientem. sibi), should have invited him 
to dinner on the very same day, and kept up the ties of hos- 
pitality with his father! Extraordinary as such an instance of 
mildness may have been, from this behaviour on the part of 
the supreme head of the state toward a poet who had so viru- 
lently attackt both his public and private character in the face 
of the whole nation—cum sibi perpetua his versibus imposita 
esse stigmata wtelligeret, says Suetonius himseli—we may 
draw some sort of inference about the ridicule which the 
minister of Augustus might put up from his jocose friend 
on matters of such petty importance as that before us. In 
what: cases the licence allowed would be enlarged or narrowed, 
in what cases decorum would require that the jest should be 
more or less veiled by its outward dress, must be deduced 
from the examples found in the ancient writers themselves: 
our judgement in this matter is of no sort of weight. When 
we find Seneca in the passage quoted above saying of Mece- 
nas, quam vitia sua latere noluerit, and Persius saying of 
Horace— 


Omne vafer vitium ridenti Flaccus amico 
Tangit, et admissus circum praecordia ludit— 


these portraits of the poet and his friend are sufficiently dis- 
tinct to prevent our marveling at what in a modern patron 
nobody would think of looking for. 

The curious thing, and what, I would almost say, settles 
the point, is, that we do Horace no service, even according 
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to our view of the matter, by rejecting the scholiast’s ex- 
planation. No two eggs can be more like each other than 
Horace’s Malthinus and Seneca’s Mecenas. And the effemi- 
nacy of the latter was not, as Wieland seems to assume, 
a slight peculiarity scarcely noticed in the character of so 
eminent a statesman: it was a matter of such common no- 
toriety and report, that Juvenal in two passages, wanting 
a name for an effeminate man of rank, uses that of Mecenas 
as an appellative (1. 66. x11. 39). So that the poet, it is 
clear, is still guilty of the supposed offense: he is only 
robbed of his wit and his jest. For I cannot see that it 
much mends the matter, if we suppose with Wieland that 
there really was such a person as Malthinus or Malchinus. 
Yet how improbable is such a supposition! Malta, as No- 
nius tells us, was an old word for an effeminate person, and 
was so used by Horace’s predecessor in satire, Lucilius. 
Does not this shew that the name Malthinus was expressly 
coined for the purpose? And now how is Horace to get 
out of the scrape? The evil is already done. He has 
described a person who is the very image of Mecenas, has 
given him a name of his own coining, and has just chosen 
such a one as by the change of a few letters in the middle 
may be easily turned into Maecenas. If we still insist on 
trimming Horace into a polite modest person after our fashion, 
we must at all events pronounce him, according both to our 
views and those of the ancients, a blockhead. 

Wieland, who usually has such a good tact for catching 
the spirit of MHorace’s jokes, looks upon him in this line 
as a moralist: he is willing to allow that Mecenas may have 
regarded it as a cut at himself, and that Horace was frank 
enough to reprove a ‘carriage repugnant to good manners, 
even though his reproof fell among others on Mecenas. 
Here assuredly he has missed the poet’s spirit: Horace 
would hardly concern himself thus seriously about propriety 
in dress; and if he did so, his gravely lecturing his friend ~ 
about it would to my mind be much more insupportable: this 
very interpretation makes the passage much more offensive in 
everybody’s eyes, by the presumption which it involves, but 
of which there is not a particle, if the whole be a mere 
jest, as the words would naturally imply. But we must also 
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beware of laying any stress on the word stultus (dum vitant 
stultt vitia), and of confounding it with our fool. Stultus 
never has this force: everything silly, everything that deviates 
from the common way, is stwltwm. If Horace, after speaking 
of stulti in a general sentiment, proceeded to censure a merely 
ridiculous peculiarity under a feigned name, there would be 
no offense against decorum in this, even if it bore upon the 
first man in Rome. If he indulged in the jest of framing the 
name in such a manner that anybody might pick it out and 
put in Mecenases in its stead, he merely furnisht his friend, 
whom in another place he calls jocose Maecenas, with matter 
for laughter, and for humorously complaining of what he had 
done. I want nothing but Wieland’s talent, to represent 
the first interview between Mecenas and Horace, after the 
writing of this satire, in the presence of some of their friends; 
Agrippa too (Augustuses other hand), who has been supposed 
to be alluded to in the facetus with the short tunic, should 
be of the party; and I am convinced that what we now deem 
a want of delicacy in Horace, would then strike even us in 
a totally different light. 

An indiscretion, as we should call it, of another kind 
has been laid to our poet’s charge in consequence of what 
the scholiast says on the twelfth ode of the second book, 
where Horace, after declining great historical subjects as 
ill-suited to his lyre, and handing them over to Mecenas, to 
whom the ode is addrest, proceeds in the following beautiful 
stanzas. 


Me dulces dominae Musa Licymniae 

Cantus, me voluit dicere lucidum 

Fulgentes oculos, et bene mutuis 
Fidum pectus amoribus. 

@uam nec ferre pedem dedecuit choris, 

Nec certare joco, nec dare brachia 

Ludentem nitidis virginibus sacro 
Dianae celebris die. 

Num tu quae tenuit dives Achaemenes 

Aut pinguis Phrygiae Mygdonias opes 

Permutare velis crine Licymniae, 
Plenas aut Arabum domos? 
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Dum flagrantia detorquet ad oscula 

Cervicem, aut facili saevitia negat 

Q@uae poscente magis gaudeat eripi, 
Interdum, rapere occupat. 


We should look upon this as nothing more than the picture 
of some favorite mistress, but that Acro remarks: Licymnia 
aut uxvor Maecenatis, aut ipsius Horati amica. One sees 
that two explanations taken from different sources are here 
brought forward, and that the former must be grounded on 
some authority exclusive of the poem itself: for what in 
the world could lead any one to take Licymnia here for 
a wife? Again on Sat. 1. 2. 54, the same Acro says more 
plainly: Semper incerta nomina pro certis; ut alibi: Me 
dulcis dominae Musa Licymniae, pro Terentiae ; and further 
on: Kodem numero syllabarum commutationem nominum 
fecit. Most of the commentators, among the rest Bentley, 
adopt this explanation: others contend vehemently against 
it: the subject however in truth is not sufficiently attractive 
for me to weigh all the arguments at length. I will content 
myself with observing that here again all arguments deduced 
from a sentiment of propriety, which would not allow the 
poet to speak of the wife of his friend, his patron, to her 
husband in such terms as seem to betray the most ardent, 
nay a favoured lover, are utterly out of place. That jealousy 
which belongs to the manners of modern times, is indeed half 
founded in nature; but its other half rests on nothing else 
than that feeling of honour which has sprung from the chi- 
valry of the middle ages. I will spare my readers the de- 
velopment of this assertion, which will be evident of itself 
after a little reflexion; and I will only make use of it so far 
as to remark, that, if we suppose Horace to have described 
an imaginary beauty, to have given her a poetical name, and 
to have spoken of her in the. most fervent language to his 
friend, interspersing touches at the same time, in which this 
friend, while he felt he could rely upon him, recognized his 
own wife, the object perhaps of his passionate love, Mecenas 
in such a case—if I enter rightly into the spirit of the 
ancients—could not find anything in this but what would 
amuse him, anything but an ingenious and original mode of 
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paying homage to the charms of his wife. Let him talk away 
if he chooses in the language of a lover: he who knew the 
meaning of all this could not take offense at it. And what 
could the public find in it, provided decorum was duly ob- 
served ? with which indeed it could never have been consis- 
tent in any age for a poet to have represented a noble matron 
by name with all the colourmg of a lover. But we wholly 
mistake the spirit of such allusions, if we suppose them to 
be merely a cipher for expressing what could not be uttered 
openly. Malthinus in the former passage, and’ Licymnia in 
this, are altogether ideal personages, of whom the poet may 
say what he pleases; and at the same time he may give 
admission to just such by-thoughts, and may bring out those 
by-thoughts with just such a degree of distinctness, as he 
fancies he can justify before the genius of wit and friendship. 
And so I think I may reasonably: maintain that the scholiast’s 
interpretation is not to be hastily rejected: indeed it would 
deserve attention, were it solely because one cannot well 
make out how anybody should have hit on such a notion, 
which at first sight is anything but probable, unless there 
was some tradition on the subject: and it acquires still 
more welght from a remark made by Bentley and others, — 
whom Jani tries to answer, but without understanding what 
he is talking about,—that the mention of the dance on the 
festival of Diana in a Roman poem altogether precludes the 
thought that Licymnia should have been a freedwoman_ or 
a fluteplayer, and that accordingly Horace by this mention 
of itself excites the idea of a noble Roman lady. Every- 
thing else is too insecure to build upon: and I leave it to 
the good taste of the unprejudiced reader to decide how on 
this hypothesis the particular expressions are to be ‘con- 
strued, whether for instance there is the same double-mean- 
ing in domina, which English poets often put into the word 
mistress, and so on: I will merely allow myself to make 
a remark on the name Licymnia. It is natural enough that 
in the manuscripts we should also find it spelt Licinnia and 
Licinia. Now it turns out that the name of Terentia’s 
brother was Licinius Varro Murena; and the name Varro 
implies the gentile name Terentius. What was the relation 
of adoption which led to the union of these gentile names, we 
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do not know: but it may easily be conceived that Terentia 
also bore them both. As the Greeks usually write Ackiwnos, 
lengthening the second syllable, some critics would read 
Liciniae in our passage. But this is at variance with 
Horace’s practice in other places— Rectius vives, Licini, 
neque altum;—and he is not in the habit of using the 
same word with two different quantities. It would rather 
seem that, while he Greecized one name by turning it into 
Licymnia, he at the same time gave it the quantity of the 
other, completing his double-meaning by this playful piece 
of ingenuity. 

After going through these various classes of double-mean- 
ings and allusions, I will conclude with a few observations 
on an ode, with regard to which, so far as I know, critics 
do not seem to have quite made up their minds: I mean the 
fourteenth of the first book. In this ode a ship is warned 
with expressions of lively interest against going to sea again, 
and is reminded of the bad condition all its parts are in. I 
will not here repeat the convincing arguments already brought 
forward by others against the jejune literal interpretation 
advocated by some, that the ode is addrest to a real ship, 
namely that in which Horace returned from Macedonia, and 
was wreckt off Cape Palinurus: I will assume that at the pre- 
sent day every intelligent scholar will of course perceive that the 
ode is an allegory written in imitation of a similar one which 
Alczeus wrote on occasion of the disturbances at Mytilene, and of 
which a considerable and clearly intelligible fragment has come 
down to us. Thus much too is obvious to everybody, that 
the allegory is of a political nature: but some scholars with 
obstinate blindness are resolved not to abandon the idea they 
have been unlucky enough to seize, that the ship stands for the 
Roman commonwealth, which is warned against a renewal of 
the civil wars. In this way of taking it the allegory would 
be a total failure: for civil wars must then be regarded as the 
natural element of a state, as the sea is of a ship: and since 
the words of the poem in fact involve the opposite declara- 
tion, that “if you still had your sails and rudder, I would 
not then dissuade you from putting out to sea,” the poet 
would say the same of the commonwealth with regard to civil 
wars. In the next place the picture of the ship, as a mere 
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wreck without a crew, would be much too deplorable for any 
Roman in the age of Augustus to have taken it for a type. 
of the commonwealth. And finally no sound critic can apply 
the words, Nuper sollicitum quae mihi taedium, Nunc de- 
siderium curaque non levis, to anything but an object from » 
which the poet is in some manner separated; for this is im- 
plied in desiderium. Porphyrio refers the ode to Brutus; 
this notion however will not admit of being followed out. But 
on the other hand I see nothing to object to Acro’s application 
of it to Sextus Pompeius; only before we can make all the 
parts correspond we must place ourselves in the right point 
of view. Horace, it is well known, originally, and as long 
as he conceived that the scheme was feasible, was on the side 
of those who fought under Brutus for the reestablishment 
of the republican constitution. After the defeat of Philippi 
he gave up this idea, and tried to accommodate himself to the 
new condition of his country. The republican party how- 
ever continued to exist, though without union or plan, till 
it again acquired some sort of consistency under Sextus Pom- 
pelus, and made no mean stand in a war against Octavius, 
which however, the more soberminded foresaw, could not 
produce any other effect than the total destruction of these 
noble remains of republican Rome. At this time Horace was 
in his 27th or 28th year, and had not yet formed any tie 
with the new rulers of the state. At this time it well became 
him to address the party, which he had shortly before left 
through necessity, in a tone of affection, and to dissuade them 
by considerations of a purely prudential nature from an en- 
terprise the motives of which neither he nor the more generous 
among the ruling party itself could blame. He justly looks 
upon the former party under Brutus and the present under 
Sextus as one and the same, which is thinking of venturing 
once more into a sea of perils. ‘The sad picture of its con- 
dition refers to the loss of the strength which it still possest 
at Philippi; and the words nudum remigio latus allude to 
the number of Romans who had fallen there and since. Now 
at length the lines quoted above have their meaning brought 
out distinctly. It is notorious of what wretched materials 
even the first army under Brutus was composed, how ill 
everything went on, in opposition to the views of its noble 
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chiefs: hence he says, nwper solicitum quae mihi taediwm. 
But since even at this last undertaking there were still so 
many worthy men, so many of our poet’s friends, it 1s no less 
true that it was nwne desideriwm curaque non levis. 

What however in my opinion seals the truth of this ex- 
planation, is a double-meaning which has never yet been 
noticed, and which induced me to speak of this ode here. 
The poet’s saying that the fir of which the ship is built 
came from the Pontus, was justified by the vast forests in 
that region, from which Catullus also brings his phaselus. 
But he might just as well have mentioned a number of other 
mountain-forests: hence in an allegory one expects to find 
some hint in the choice of such details: and it is plain that 
this is a place in which, if anywhere, a grave double-meaning 
would be appropriate. Pompey the Great, under whom the 
champions of the ancient constitution marshalled themselves 
in the time of Cesar, gained his most glorious laurels in Asia, 
as the conqueror of the kingdom of Pontus. At the head 
of the present greatly enfeebled opposition, which included 
the remains of his party, stood Sextus Pompeius, his son. 
Under these circumstances, I conceive, a Roman reader with 
but a little attention would immediately catch the fine double- 
meaning in these lines: 


Non tibi sunt integra lintea, 
Non Di, quos iterum pressa voces malo. 
Quamvis Pontica pinus, 
Silvae filia nobilis, 
Jactes et genus et nomen inutile, 
Nil pictis timidus navita puppibus 
Fidit. 
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ON XENOPHON’S HELLENICA. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF NIEBUHR. 





Iw the Life of Thucydides, as it is called, which is 
commonly ascribed to Marcellinus, it is mentioned (p. xx1II1. 
ed. Bip.) that Thucydides left the history of the Pelopon- 
nesian war unfinished: ta dé Tov GAAwy e& éeToV TpaTypaTA 
avaTrANnpot & te Ocoroumos Kal o Eevopwv ois cuvarret 
TyHv EXAnukny iwropiav. My attention was first drawn to 
this passage by the observations of Professor Grauert*, who 
thought the reading wrong. To me on the contrary, as it 
now stands, it presented a confirmation of an opinion which 
I had formed long before on internal evidence, and which 
I shall now state. 

I look upon Xenophon’s Greek History as consisting of 
two entirely different works, written at very different times: 
the conclusion of Thucydides, and the Hellenica. 

That the first two books and the five following are not 
connected together by a continuous chronological thread, must 
have been noticed by every reader: the novelty of the thought 
which I now propose for the consideration of philologists, if 
it be new, lies merely in my way of accounting for the break, 
by supposing that two different works have been put together, 
contrary to the author’s intention, under the title of one of 
them. 

Opinions vary so widely on the subject of style and com- 
position, that the singularity of such a break in itself decides 
nothing. A plan, indeed, by which the work is split into two 
parts, which are only outwardly connected together, 1s evi- 
dently faulty ; but the author might not perceive the fault ; 


* Ad Marcellini Vitam Thucydidis Observationes critice, in the first 
volume of the Rheinisches Museum, in which our author's essay first ap- 
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he might deem it a beauty, a graceful freedom. The decisive 
argument is this. The last five books, which form a whole by 
themselves, were written after the beginning of Ol. 106, as 
appears from the account of the tyrants of Phere. But at 
the end of the second book the writer says, that the Athenians 
under Thrasybulus, when they heard that the oligarchs who 
had fixed their abode at Eleusis, and had formed a separate 
state there, were levying troops, marched out against them: 
but that when the oligarchical leaders had been put to death, 
the two parties came to an agreement, and ratified an amnesty 
by oaths: and they now form one community, and the Demus 
is true to its oath; ét: Kal vov oOpov qoXLTevovTaL, Kal ToOLS 
OpKots EUMEVEL O ONMOS. 

It is impossible that Xenophon could have written in this 
way forty-four years after the event. Another generation had 
then long taken the place of the men who had offended, and of 
those who had forgiven them: the old men who, like Xeno- 
phon himself and Plato, remembered Lysander’s victory as an 
event of their younger days, and witnessed the rise of Philip’s 
empire, were an inconsiderable exception. Every year that 
elapsed lessened the meritoriousness of the good faith with 
which the Demus observed its amnesty ; even twelve or fifteen 
years after it had first mastered its vindictive feelings, so many 
cases must have occurred in which private quarrels had been 
made up and succeeded by harmony and friendship, that the 
good faith of the victorious party could no longer have been 
a subject for Xenophon’s praise. 

This observation has no claim to the character of a learned 
one: it is one which any attentive reader of a good translation 
may make just as well as a scholar: and hence it is the easier 
to judge of its correctness. 

Every one who feels the force of it, will now perceive more 
distinctly the difference that appears in the sentiments which 
prevail in the two parts of the work. In the first two books we 
see a just estimate of Athens, of the oligarchical tyranny, of the 
courage and prudence with which Thrasybulus and his fellow- 
exiles restored the legitimate constitution, of the honorable mo- 
deration and conscientiousness with which the Demus used its 
victory. The speech of Thrasybulus to the Aristocrats, as they 
called themselves, says everything that the most cordial friend: of 
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the Athenian people can desire, and evidently expresses the 
writer’s private conviction. In the last five, on the contrary, we 
meet at every turn with the odious malignity of the renegade, 
grown old in his offensive idolatry of the mummy into which 
the Spartan constitution had then withered, and only relaxing 
his animosity against his own country, when she devotes herself 
for Sparta, though even then he is blind to the magnanimity of 
her conduct. Verily a more degenerate son was never cast out 
by any state than this Xenophon! Plato too was not a good 
citizen; he was not worthy of Athens; he took some strange 
steps, and appears a political sinner when contrasted with the 
saints, Thucydides and Demosthenes; but yet how totally 
different is he from this old driveller, with his mawkish orw- 
muApatra, and the lisping naiveté of a little girl! 

It is beyond all doubt that Xenophon wrote the first two 
books in the interval between the Return of the Ten Thousand, 
_ and the recall of Agesilaus from Asia. For one may lay any 
wager that, after Athens had become her own mistress again, 
he would no longer have written in the same spirit, and the 
statement that he was condemned to banishment while he was 
with Agesilaus, seems to be entitled to as much credit as any 
that have been preserved about his life: only the decree was 
passed, not, as Diogenes Laertius says, while they were in 
Asia, but after he had accompanied the Spartan king in his 
expedition against the allies of Athens, that is, in fact, against 
Athens itself. (Compare Anabas. v. 3, 6, 7.) 

Another statement which appears to me likewise well 
deserving of attention, is that Xenophon published the books 
of Thucydides. If so, it was the best action in his whole 
life. It is extremely probable that he resided at Athens for 
some time before the battle of Cnidus, and that he was living 
under the eyes of his fellow-citizens, when he brought out 
the two supplemental books: and that he subjoined them 
as such from the first to those of Thucydides. According to 
the Bibliotheca Gra@ca, all the seven in the Aldine edition 
bear the title of Paralipomena of Thucydides; and this was 
no doubt ‘taken from some manuscript: it is appropriate for 
the first two books, and was assuredly their original one: 
it only becomes absurd by being extended too far. Marcel- 
linus, I conceive, was acquainted with the two books in their 
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separate state, and it is they, ois B. cuvarre za EAAnuka. 
For this again is the appropriate title for the last five. 

The ancients set so high a value on harmony of numbers 
in their distribution of parts, and on symmetry in general, that 
one may hazard the conjecture, that the Paralipomena formed 
only one book; so that, including them, the whole history 
of the Peloponnesian war made up nine, like that of Herodotus. 
As a single book they would not be more bulky than one of 
Thucydides. Ten however is likewise a suitable number, 
especially for Athens; whereas seven is one altogether acci- 
dental and arbitrary. The five of the Hellenica would be 
the half of the former, and combined with the seven of the 
Anabasis would make twelve. 

When separated from the Paralipomena the Hellenica 
acquire a far more graceful aspect. They assume a kind of 
epic character, and everything has reference to Agesilaus: the 
campaigns of Thimbron and Dercyllidas are only the proce- 
mium: and so indeed is the Elean war itself, which introduces 
the narrative of the death of Agis and the elevation of Age- 
silaus to the throne. Had it been the author’s intention to 
write a connected Greek history continuing that of Thucy- 
dides, the plan on which he sets out in the third book would 
be as bad as the sentiments he discloses. 

One manifest distinction between the Paralipomena and 
the Hellenica is, that in the former, according to the plan of 
Thucydides, notice is taken of contemporaneous events at 
Syracuse, but none at all in the latter, though there was no 
lack of important occasions. 

I take this opportunity of expressing my opinions on 
two other points. 

If the books of Thucydides were published shortly after 
his death, and with a continuation, this 1s an external proof 
of the groundlessness of a notion which gained some credit 
even among the ancients, that the eighth book is not his. For 
at all events it cannot possibly be ascribed to Xenophon. 
Now whether Thucydides had put the last hand to it, de- 
pends on the manner in which he was accustomed to work: 
it would be strange that the first seven should have received 
the utmost possible completion, but not this, and yet that the 
conclusion of the history should be wanting, which must have 
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been sketched in like manner. I conceive that the eighth 
book, just as it is, evinces this great writer’s perfect sense of 
propriety, and that as the solemnity and dignity of his nar- 
rative are continually rising till he reaches the Sicilian cata- 
strophe, so when his subject begins to sink, his history takes 
a different tone. An inferior writer would have thought it 
necessary to maintain equal pathos throughout. In the 
period toward the end of the war, and during the tyranny, 
Thucydides would have returned to his sublimity. The long 
agony that preceded the decision of the struggle required a 
lower key. 

If any one supposes that a Syracusan named Themisto- 
genes really wrote the history of the Anabasis, but that his 
work is not that which bears the name of Xenophon, he must 
also suppose that Xenophon composed his later than the 
Hellenica, and therefore at a very advanced age. Yet the 
Anabasis not only has not the character of an old man’s 
work, but is far more like a youthful production than the 
Hellenica. 


Does the name Themistogenes allude to Dionysius and 


his princely birth? 





Through the same chance that led to the foregoing essay, 
which was occasioned by a contribution sent by another person 
to the Rhenish Museum, and without the remotest thought of 
controversy, I there recorded an opinion which I had fre- 
quently exprest in conversation: that Plato was not a good 
citizen, and Xenophon a thoroughly bad one. I also consi- 
dered that some one or other must at length speak out, and 
declare without reserve that the reputation enjoyed by the 
latter, as an eminent genius and a great writer, is utterly un- 
merited, and that it rests only on a traditional superstitious 
prejudice: the inducement which determined me to do so at 
that time, was, that I had occasion to mention Xenophon’s 
history as a continuation of that of Thucydides. 

No one ever overthrew a literary idol without provoking 
the anger of its worshippers; and the same could scarcely fail 
to be the case in this instance: but I wrote in so calm a mood 
that this thought never crossed my mind. Else I am not 
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sure whether my aversion to literary feuds might not have 
overpowered that which I felt to the apostate, and my con- 
viction that some one would at last have to come forward and 
maintain the truth. Yet I could never have dreamt that my 
remark on Plato, which only expresses what must strike every 
one who is familiar with Greek history, and does not in the 
remotest degree infringe the respect due to his genius, would 
serve as an occasion for an attack on myself. 

To meet this attack with a circumstantial reply, is a task 
for which I have neither leisure nor inclination. Controversy 
is the element of the learned person who has undertaken to 
beshame and chastise me: to me it is unpleasant, as inter- 
rupting the straight course of my own researches: nor would 
it be in my power, without giving vent to feelings of indig- 
nation which I would subdue, to answer logic such as that 
with which my adversary has thought fit to assail me, and 
charges which accuse me of recklessly degrading a venerable 
name, and which announce to the world with no little plea- 
santry, that I have extolled a man guilty of scandalous venality 
as a saint. As I do not mean to answer them, it is the more 
necessary that I should place the matter in the right point 
of view, and this is all I intend. 

The treatise in question opens with a chain of reasoning 
designed to shew how necessary it 1s to refute my heretical 
doctrine. If Plato was a bad citizen, he was not an upright 
man; and since his philosophy has penetrated into the inmost 
depths of truth, it would follow that the spirit of lies may be 
a teacher of wisdom and virtue. 

Now as a general proposition I do not hesitate to avow, 
that, though I cannot conceive Satan becoming the enthusi- 
astic preacher of a lore uniting height and depth, I can very 
well conceive this to be the case with a man subject to the visits 
of an evil spirit which frequently may gain entire possession 
of him. And at the risk of any abuse that malevolence may 
make of the illustration, I will say this not hypothetically, 
but will mention Rousseau and Mirabeau as examples. And 
may I not add Hippel, as he is described? and all fanatics ? 
and, in a worse kind, the wise chancellor Bacon? But in the 
present case we are not speaking of men in whom the good 
and the bad genius are struggling with one another, and 
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obtain the mastery by turns. In the first place I have never 
even called Plato a bad citizen; to substitute this epithet 
for that which I used is a piece of —dialectic astuteness, 
I said he was not a good one, because the spirit of faction 
and deeply rooted personal feelings prejudiced him against 
the hereditary and legitimate constitution of his country, and 
gave him a bias in favour of a party whose hypocritical pre- 
tenses were unmasked as soon as ever it came into power: a 
party which no longer retained any real existence, and which 
rendered an Athenian who clung to it as incapable of serving 
his country, as a Jacobite in England during the latter half of 
the last century. ‘This narrowness of sentiments is the un- 
happy effect of all party spirit, whether political or religious, 
but especially of that which tends to bar and counteract the 
existing order of things. Would to God it were otherwise! 
But since it is actually the case, that, where dissensions have 
arisen, nobleminded and even holy men have become slaves 
to the spirit of faction, and have committed acts of unpar- 
donable atrocity, it is important on two accounts to be aware 
that such things happen: in the first place as it admonishes 
us to preserve our own liberty against this spirit with the 
greater care: and in the next place as it may guard us, both 
from joiming in the cry of those who pronounce an unqualified 
condemnation on otherwise noble natures on account of such 
offenses, and from vindicating the misdeeds which they have 
sanctioned or taken part in, through respect for their real 
virtue. Bishop Belsunce acted like a saint during the plague 
of Marseilles—assuredly in compliance with the genuine 
dictates of his heart: the same man a few years after per- 
secuted honest Jansenist priests with the fury of an inquisitor, 
How noble was Bossuet’s conduct toward the Protestants! 
how dexterously again did he deal with the court? It 1s 
especially in times of violent agitation such as that of the 
French revolution, and the struggles it has produced, that 
this conflict between the two principles appears so conspicuous, 
that no one can fail to observe it; and my adversary has 
had the experience of these times as well as myself. 

It is one thing to say that a man was a traitor to his 
country, like Hyperbolus, Atschines, and Demades, and 
another thing to say that he was not a good citizen, and 
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that through dissatisfaction with the existing forms and the 
men in power, he withdrew his love and fondness from his 
country, and either shrank into selfish indifference or trans- 
ferred his affection to foreigners. ‘There are many men born 
under such unfortunate circumstances that they cannot be 
condemned for doing so; and according to the way in which 
many persons speak of Athens upon a superficial acquaintance 
with it, this was the case with Plato. I say that he was 
not a good citizen, because he expresses not the slightest 
esteem and love for Athens, and because on the contrary the 
scorn and contempt in which he indulges on the subject of 
democracy was rendered the more vehement and passionate 
by the thought of his country: because, though gifted with 
every requisite for serving her, and guiding her to her welfare, 
he kept superciliously aloof from her: because nothing but a 
blind party-spirit can account for the contempt with which 
he treats the noble-minded patriot Lysias, and strives to exalt 
Isocrates at his expense: a man, who at least in his old age 
was a thoroughly bad citizen, as well as an ineffable fool, 
and who did not atone for his folly by the despair that seized 
him when the abyss at length opened at his feet. Dis- 
tinguished men, whose younger days fall in revolutionary 
times, are liable to be entangled in perplexing situations for 
which it would be cruel afterward to call them to account: 
but which nevertheless generally leave a scar behind. I ask 
those who are really familiar with Grecian history, whether 
they have any doubt under which banner Plato stood, when 
the old constitution and freedom, in the persons of Thrasy- 
bulus and the men of the Pirzeus, were contending against 
usurpation and slavery, in the persons of Critias and the 
party in the city. It is surely beyond all doubt that the 
kinsman of Critias would be found at his side: and this ex- 
plains Plato’s enmity to Lysias, who staked his fortune and 
his life on the fall of the tyrants. Wretched as are the 
anecdotes about Plato which have been transmitted to us by 
Diogenes, still they are precisely of such a nature that we 
may be sure if, by a miracle which would be utterly incon- 
celvable, Plato had been in the Pirzeus, this would have 
been just one of those facts which Thrasyllus, Hermippus, 
and similar authors would not have neglected to mention. 
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They have related that he retired to Megara: and the truth 
of this statement has never been questioned, nor indeed is 
there the slightest reason for doing so, even if his journey 
to Egypt should be apocryphal, as his years of study in the 
Egyptian temples certainly are. His removal to Megara, 
where an Athenian could only reside as a foreigner under the 
protection of a patron for which he had a tax to pay, was 
not the same thing as it is for a German to transfer his 
abode from one German state to another: it was a step 
which no one would have taken without very urgent motives ; 
and such undoubtedly there were for the friends of the 
Thirty Tyrants, even though wholly guiltless of their crimes. 

The more earnest a man’s character and the more intense 
his feelings, the more decisive are the impressions of his early 
youth, those he receives from his first friends whom he looks 
up to as a boy with the delight of familiar love; those of 
kindred. It is not an arbitrary conjecture that Plato stood 
in a relation of this kind with his mother’s uncle Critias from 
his boyhood. A man of such abilities, so highly gifted with 
the power of fascinating and subduing the spirit of all around 
him, which gave him the command over his haughty col- 
legues, must have exercised an irresistible influence over his 
great-nephew. Before his banishment he might appear to have 
the right entirely on his side, as every opposition to a govern- 
ment abounding in abuses will do: when he went into exile 
Plato was still very young, and did not see him again till 
he returned to become a tyrant. Here however I must ex- 
pressly protest against any sycophant-like construction, that 
would represent me as charging Plato with being an accom- 
plice of the Thirty Tyrants. I would lay my life that he 
was not: but though an ingenuous young mind must have 
viewed the events of that period with horror, it might be 
unable under such circumstances to abandon the belief that 
they were the result of a horrible necessity, and so might still 
retain its affection for the object of its early admiration. It 
is perfectly conceivable that Plato may have wept over the 
fate of Critias, and may never have forgiven those who shed his 
blood. Soon afterward one of the leaders of the counter- 
revolution and the restorers of the legitimate government ap- 
peared among the accusers of Socrates: a remarkable example 
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to shew how little political parties produce a moral separation : 
and that villains may be found bearing the standard of the 
law and of the justest of causes: And thus Plato may have 
been prejudiced against his native city in its constitutional 
form of government by the warm feelings of his youthful 
heart: but it is not the less true that, if so, he was not a good 
citizen. : 

Evil without end may be spoken of the Athenian con- 
stitution, and with truth: but the common place, stale de- 
clamation of its revilers would be in a great measure silenced, 
if a man qualified for the task should avail himself of the 
advanced state of our insight into the circumstances of Athens, to 
shew how even there the vital principle instinctively produced 
forms and institutions by which, notwithstanding the elements 
of anarchy contained in the constitution, the commonwealth 
preserved and regulated itself. No people in history has 
been so much misunderstood and so unjustly condemned as 
the Athenians: with very few exceptions the old charges of 
faults and misdeeds are continually repeated. I should say: 
God shield us from a constitution like the Athenian! were 
not the age of such states irrevocably gone by, and conse- 
quently all fear of it im our own case. As it was it shews 
an unexampled degree of noble-mindedness in the nation, 
that the heated temper of a fluctuating popular assembly, 
the security afforded to individuals of giving a base vote un< 
observed, produced so few reprehensible decrees: and that on 
the other hand the thousands, among whom the common man 
had the upper hand, came to resolutions of such self-sacrificing 
magnanimity and heroism, as few men are capable of except 
in their most exalted mood, even when they have the honour 
of renowned ancestors to maintain as well as their own. 

I will not charge those who declaim about the Athenians 
as an incurably reckless people, and their republic as hope- 
lessly lost in the time of Plato, with wilful injustice; for 
they know not what they do. But this is a striking instance 
how imperfect knowledge leads to injustice and calumnies: 
and why does not every one ask his conscience whether he 
is himself capable of forming a sober judgement on every 
case that lies before him? A man of candour will hear the 
answer in a voice like that of the Genius of Socrates. Let who 
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will clamour and scoff: for myself, should trials be reserved 
for my old age, and for my children, who will certainly 
have evil days to pass through, I pray only for as much 
self-controll, as much temperance in the midst of temptation, 
as much courage in the hour of danger, as much calm per- 
severance in the consciousness of a glorious resolution, which 
was unfortunate in its issue, as was shewn by the Athenian 
people, considered as one man: we have nothing to do here 
with the morals of the individuals: but he who as an in- 
dividual possesses such virtues, and withal is guilty of no 
worse sins in proportion than the Athenians, may look for- 
ward without uneasiness to his last hour. 

The ancient rhetoricians were a class of babblers, a school 
for lies and scandal: they fastened many aspersions on nations 
and individuals. So we hear it echoed from one declamation 
to another among the examples of Athenian ingratitude, that 
Paches was driven to save himself by his own dagger from 
the sentence of the popular tribunal. How delighted was 
I last year to find in a place where no one will look for 
such a discovery, that he was condemned for having violated 
free women in Mitylene at its capture. ‘The Athenians did 
not suffer his services in this expedition, or his merit in 
averting an alarming danger from them, to screen him from 
punishment. 

The fathers and brothers who, in the epigraph of the 
thousand citizens who fell as freemen at Chzeronea, attested 
with joy that they did not repent of their determination, for 
the issue was in the hands of the gods, the resolution, the glory 
of man: who conferred a crown of gold on the orator by 
whose advice the unfortunate attempt had been made which 
cost them the lives of their kinsmen, without asking whether 
they were provoking the resentment of the conqueror: the 
people who when Alexander, fresh from the ashes of ‘Thebes, 
demanded the patriots, refused to give them up, and chose 
rather to await his appearance before their walls: who, while 
all who flattered or feared Philip, warned them not to irri- 
tate him, condemned citizens to death for buying slaves 
that had fallen into the hands of the Macedonians by the 
capture of Greek cities which had been hostile to Athens: 
the people whose needy citizens, though predominant in the 
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assembly, renounced the largess which alone afforded then 
the luxury of flesh on a few festivals, though on all other 
days throughout the year they ate nothing but olives, herbs, 
and onions, with dry bread and salt fish: who made this 
sacrifice to raise the means of arming for the national honour: 
this people commands my whole heart and my deepest re- 
verence. And when a great man turned away from this 
noble and pliable people, though certainly it did not appear 
every day in its holiday clothes, and was not free from sins 
and frailties, he incurred a just punishment in the delusion 
which led him to attempt to wash a blackamoor white: to 
convert an incorrigibly bad subject like Dionysius, and through 
his means to place philosophy on the throne in the sink of 
Syracusan luxury and licentiousness: and in the scarcely less 
flagrant folly of taking an adventurer so deeply tainted with 
tyranny as Dion, fora hero and an ideal. A man who could 
hope for success in this undertaking, and despaired of a people 
like the Athenians, had certainly gone great lengths in strain- 
ing at gnats and swallowing camels. 

According to the way in which public business was 
transacted at Athens, Plato, if he had come forward as a 
friend and guardian of his countrymen, would not even have 
been compelled, as might have been the case in our days, 
to make his choice between prosecuting his speculations and 
taking a share in the guidance of the nation. 

History furnishes no example of exertions crowned with 
such happy effects as those of Demosthenes: his great success, 
the resolutions to which he animated his own and other cities 
in so wonderful a manner, would have been the least part 
of his glory, even if a fortunate issue had changed the order 
of the world’s history. A greater result than this, and one 
independent of fortune, was that he cultivated and ennobled 
the character of his countrymen: his eloquence breathed a 
second youth into the elder men of susceptible minds, and 
a new generation had started up among them whose fresh 
spirits had caught his fire: hence the Athenians of the 
hundred and tenth Olympiad, stood far above those of the 
hundred and _ sixth. 

It is true that after all they fell and dishonoured their 
teacher and master: stunned by threats when Alexander was 
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returning toward the west, and they had no ally left in the 
world. ‘This wounded Demosthenes more deeply than any 
other misfortune of his life; but if the tone of his reproof 
sounded harsh, his love for his country still glowed unimpaired 
in his heart. When the moment arrived which shewed a 
chance of deliverance, and the leaders of the commonwealth 
had resolved on the right policy, but from jealousy and an 
uneasy conscience hesitated about recalling the great man 
by whose side they were so diminutive, and whom they had 
treated so ill;——at this crisis he joined their envoys without 
thinking of himself, or requiring anything for himself, to 
enlist confederates on behalf of his country and of the cause 
on which he had spent his life: he freely forgave the faithless 
Hyperides, because he was useful to Athens, and gave him 
courage to consider himself once more as the friend of his 
illustrious master, to make peace with himself, and to die 
with calmness. 

For this it was principally that I called him a saint: I 
do not envy the man who judges of him differently. His 
whole political life, his honour, are without spot or change. 
And surely it is time that the old strain about his bribe 
from Harpalus should cease. Providence which permitted 
the honour of the most magnanimous of ail statesmen to be 
long degraded in the judgement of the credulous, has caused 
all the circumstances of the transaction to be so well pre- 
served, that the vileness of the calumny is as apparent as if 
we were his contemporaries. 

Mediocrity finds a comfort in making out that great 
men have risen, not by their own character and genius, but 
by casual advantages and instruction. So there were people 
who fancied that Demosthenes owed his eloquence to Aristotle’s 
rhetoric: an absurdity the refutation of which 1s one of the 
superfluous labours which Dionysius of Halicarnassus 1m- 
posed upon himself. Hermippus wrote that Demosthenes was 
a hearer of Plato: but had no authority to alledge, except 
that he had found the fact in the book of a nameless author. 
On so frail a foundation rests a statement which is universally 
received as unquestionably authentic: and indeed I should 
myself be glad to suppose that Demosthenes had been in 
the school of Plato, and had there formed a friendship with 
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Aristotle, were it not that a testimony which can prove nothing 
is contradicted by the strongest internal evidence. Traces 
could not fail to appear of some influence exerted on the 
orator’s style and thoughts by such a teacher, especially in 
his early speeches: but even in them not one 1s to be found. 
It is impossible for two great writers of the same city, the 
younger of whom moreover was for more than thirty years 
a contemporary of the elder, to be more perfect without the 
slightest resemblance. And so this story is probably no 
better founded than another, which is decidedly false, that 
Demosthenes was also a scholar of Isocrates. 





XENOPHON, NIEBUHR, AND DELBRUECK, 


Tue first of the foregoing little pieces is the one to which 
{ had originally designed to confine the reader’s attention, as it 
will be almost exclusively the subject of the following remarks. 
But it would have been unjust toward both the author and 
our readers to have withheld the explanation which accom- 
panies it in his miscellaneous works, and I have therefore 
annexed it, though conscious that it contains passages and 
expressions which may startle and offend many even of his 
admirers, and though I must leave the impression they 
may produce to itself, and shall not attempt to place them in 
a clearer or more favourable light. Only the occasion which 
called forth the vindication, and one or two allusions in it, 
must be shortly explained. It refers to a little pamphlet 
published about a year after the article in the Rhenish 
Museum, under the title of An Apology for Plato, in answer 
to an attack on his Political Character, and composed in the 
form of an oration, never delivered, but intended for an 
academical audience, and dedicated (without permission) to 
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Niebuhr’. The author, Mr Delbrueck, is a professor at 
Bonn, known in Germany by some works on moral philoso- 
phy, divinity, and the theory of education, but still better 
by the spirit he has shewn in sending challenges to two of the 
most celebrated writers in Germany, Niebuhr and Schleier- 
macher, inviting them to a controversy in their respective 
departments, which it is at least certain each of them thought 
fit to decline. He has also, I believe, made several similar 
attempts on some other authors of inferior celebrity, but with 
what success I am unable to say. The republication of the ob- 
servations on the Hellenica, with the accompanying vindication, 
among Niebuhr’s tracts, set Mr Delbrueck’s pen again in motion, 
and in the following year he produced an Apology for Xeno- 
phon’. It is this fast work which will furnish an occasion for 
a few comments. Had Niebuhr been still living, I should have 
thought it better to abstain from touching on its contents, that 
I might not appear guilty either of the indiscreet officious- 
ness of taking up the gauntlet for one who had suffered it to 
lie, and who needed no champion, or of the still more foolish 
presumption of assuming the office of a mediator between two 
persons who were not likely ever to come to a better mutual un- 
derstanding. It is a privilege of celebrated men that they may 
express new and singular opinions, without incurring the suspi- 
cion of starting paradoxes for the sake of attracting notice and 
gaining aname. And hence on many occasions it becomes one 
of their duties to declare their conviction without reserve, how- 
ever it may clash with the prejudices of the multitude, especi- 
ally if it be one which other intelligent persons have entertained, 
but which they have hesitated to avow. Niebuhr appears to have 
felt this duty, when in stating his view of the Hellenica he took 
occasion to add his judgement on the character of the author: 
and he knew the price which the performance of such duties 
usually costs. Even if a person sincerely interested in the sub- 
ject, like Mr Delbrueck, had not come forward to take the part 
of Xenophon, it was to be expected that somebody would be 


1 Vertheidigung Platon’s gegen einen Angriff auf seine Buergertugend. 
Eine nicht gehaltene Akademische Rede. Von F. Delbrueck. 1828. 


2 Xenophon. Zur Rettung seiner durch B. G. Niebuhr gefachinasten 1 Ehre. 
1829. 
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tempted by so inviting an opportunity of pleading a popular 
cause, with the prospect of gaining a triumph over a renowned 
name. But an admirer of Niebuhr, who, though agreeing 
with him on most points of the question, was unable even 
there to adopt his language, if he entered into the discussion, 
would have found himself forced upon the ungracious and 
indelicate task of discriminating between the substance of 
Niebuhr’s opinions and the impression of his personal cha- 
racter on the form in which they appear, and would thus have 
seemed to deprecate the severity of criticism in the name of 
an author who more than any other anticipated and courted it. 
Unhappily the case now is entirely altered. The value of a 
great man’s works is raised when their number is told: and it 
will certainly not be considered as an act of superstitious devo- 
tion to bring the very dust of Niebuhr’s writings over to our 
shores. If it is not pure gold, it is at least weightier and 
more precious than many bulky volumes. At the same time 
it 1s not inconsistent with the highest respect for his genius 
to admit, that as he saw more keenly than most men on the vast 
variety of subjects which his mind embraced, he also felt more 
strongly; and that in the two foregoing pieces, but especially 
in the second, the tone natural to the author is more vehement 
than the subject appears to demand or perhaps to justify. 

It seems probable that but for this peculiarity in Niebuhr’s 
mode of expression, one at least of Mr Delbrueck’s above- 
mentioned Apologies would never have been written: and at 
all events he would scarcely have conceived the plan of de- 
fending Plato against the charges of Niebuhr, in an oration 
supposed to be addrest to a circle of young students, full of 
enthusiasm for the philosopher, which was ready to kindle into 
a blaze of indignation at the report of a calumny cast upon 
his name. After Niebuhr’s explanation of his own meaning, 
we see that it would have been a safer process to have sum- 
moned him before a critical Areopagus, where the cause might 
have been tried upon its merits, without any appeal to the 
passions. Mr Delbrueck himself seems to have perceived 
that, as far as Plato’s character was concerned, the warmth he 
felt and excited had been almost entirely wasted, that. the 
importance of the question was not precisely such as he had 
attributed to it, and that there was little to be gained by dis- 
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cussing it any further. On other points however the expla- 
nation leaves him altogether dissatisfied, and even more 
indignant than before, as it not only repeats many things 
that had given him offense, but makes very irreverent men- 
tion of another name which he has been accustomed to respect. 
Only as to Demosthenes he confesses, with a candour which 
does him honour, that when in a note to his Apology for Plato, 
p- 50, he proposed to strike the great orator out of the political 
canon on the evidence of Plutarch, (Dem. c. xxv1.) he ought 
to have given his readers an opportunity of comparing what 
Pausanias (11. 33.) adduces on the other side, which at first 
sight appears satisfactorily to vindicate Niebuhr and the 
Calaureans from the imputation of conferring heroic honours 
on a venal statesman. And though he has the consolation 
to know that if he had then been acquainted with this testi- 
mony of Pausanias, it would not have altered his opinion, 
since he should still have preferred trusting the authority of 
Plutarch, he admits that it would have occasioned some 
difference in his expressions. But I think he is rather un- 
reasonable when he complains of Niebuhr (Xenoph. p. 230) 
for not having directed him to the passage of Pausanias, 
which he was thus left to discover for himself, or with the 
assistance of a friend, after the only piece of pleasantry in his 
book had been thrown away. It is certainly not the absence 
of this reference that Niebuhr’s readers have most to regret. 
There are other points equally interesting and more obscure, 
on which it is to be wished that he had not contented himself 
with general assertions, or had been more explicit and precise 
in stating the grounds of his opinions. Yet if he had done 
so, we should perhaps never have seen Mr Delbrueck’s 
second Apology. For it might have turned out in the case 
of Xenophon, as in that of Plato, that the whole difference 
was too intimately connected with personal impressions and 
feelings to be ever brought to an issue by argument. 

As it is, Mr Delbrueck has been invited by the latitude of 
Niebuhr’s language to enter into a general survey of Xenophon’s 
life, and his character as a man and a writer, for the purpose 
of shewing that in all respects he deserved the love and esteem 
of posterity. And this undoubtedly is a subject so important 
in itself, that it needed not to borrow any additional interest 
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from a polemical occasion. Few ancient writers have been 
favorites with so large a body of readers as Xenophon; and 
the feeling he excites is not merely gratitude for the variety of 
valuable information contained in his works, but one of personal 
good-will and affection. Many have begun their acquaintance 
with him through the Anabasis; and the impression it can 
scarcely fail to make on a first perusal will seldom be effaced. 
But it will be confirmed and heightened when from another 
side we consider the brave soldier, the skilful general, whose 
wisdom and courage, if they did not make, at least mainly 
contributed to introduce and decide one of the greatest epochs 
in the history of the world, as the scholar and friend of 
Socrates, the expounder of his doctrines, and the champion 
of his reputation. The spirit in which he undertakes this 
office appears as amiable and praiseworthy, as the capacity 
for such widely different pursuits is rare and admirable. ‘That 
such a man, after his great qualities had been most signally 
displayed in the service of Greece, should have been banished 
from his native city, must at first sight seem one of the foulest 
instances of Athenian ingratitude and tyranny: and when with 
our sympathy thus raised in his behalf we follow him into his 
exile, and find him there employed for the good of mankind, 
in recording the events of his own time, and communicating 
the results of his reflection and experience, each of his works 
appears to give him a new title to our esteem. Even the 
points in which they are deficient, when compared with those 
of the great masters in the same branches of Greek literature; 
have probably rather increased than lessened their attraction. 
Thucydides and Plato may be more intensely enjoyed, but by 
a narrower circle. Their depth and sublimity absorbs some 
minds, but many are deterred or wearied by it: and then it 
is refreshing to descend with Xenophon to a level where no one 
fears to stumble, and to trace the windings of a limpid stream 
in which we can distinguish every pebble at the bottom, as 
plainly as the flowers on its banks. 

Those who have been used to view Xenophon merely in 
this light will be surprized and shocked at hearing him 
spoken of in a tone of indignation and contempt; and they 
will be grateful to Mr Delbrueck for the pains he has taken 
to vindicate his right to their fondness. But though the 
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Apologist had a fair occasion for instituting a general inquiry 
into Xenophon’s character, which would have been sufficiently 
interesting if it had had no particular object, it is possible that 
by so doing he may have misled some of his readers into a false 
notion of the state of the question, and may have prevented 
them from observing that Niebuhr’s attack upon Xenophon 
applies exclusively to his political conduct, and therefore leaves 
many of his claims to their esteem still unshaken, while on the 
other hand it is itself not at all affected by a great part of the 
Apology. The only question really agitated in the remarks 
on the Hellenica concerns Xenophon’s Athenian patriotism: 
He is charged with being an ungrateful and unnatural son 
of Athens. A general discussion of his merits as a man and 
a writer cannot without some violence or artifice be brought to 
bear upon this point. But least of all will any sober and 
impartial person be inclined to adopt Mr Delbrueck’s view 
of the momentous consequences which he conceives to depend 
on this discussion, and to admit that it involves the cause of 
Socrates and of philosophy. (p. 4.) This is a fallacy which 
suited the form of his first Apology better than the second. 
The position he takes up at the opening of his work is 
itself liable to a similar objection; it might have been well 
chosen for the purpose of a panegyric: but it 1s one to which 
he has no right as a disputant, and which tends to perplex and 
deceive his readers. He lays down his own notion of the 
kados KaryaBos according to the best sense of the epithet, and 
then proposes to examine whether Xenophon in his actions 
and writings answers to this description. But unless the 
qualities it includes are inconsistent with a diseased state of 
political feeling, according to Niebuhr’s test of soundness, it 
is evident that the result of this inquiry must be almost 
wholly foreign to the subject. According to Mr Delbrueck, 
(p. 1) ‘a person who studies continually to become better in- 
formed on all important practical subjects, and in proportion to 
the progress of his knowledge observes a befitting and decorous 
conduct in public and private life, so as under all circumstances 
to prove himself a man of right feeling, of sound, though 
perhaps not of very keen or deep understanding, of clear 
insight into common matters, though he may not penetrate 
very far into those which are remote and abstruse; a man 
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whose head and heart are in the right place, who has his hand 
and his tongue sufficiently at his command, assisted by a 
pleasing deportment, to operate for praiseworthy ends by word 
and deed, with vigour and address, with grace and dignity,— 
such a person was called by the Greeks, eminently, xados 
karyaQos.” 

Mr Delbrueck explains his meaning more distinctly in a 
note, where he observes that the sense he affixes to the epithet 
was not that in which it was commonly understood by the 
Greeks, who applied it chiefly with reference to outward and 
casual advantages of birth or fortune: but that he has en- 
deavoured to express the notion which Socrates attached to it, 
as appears from Xenophon’s Giconomicus, vil. 11—17, com- 
pared with vir. 1—3. I do not quite understand why Mr 
Delbrueck refers to these passages rather than to the eleventh 
chapter of the same treatise, which one would have thought 
more to the purpose, and which at all events must also be 
considered. But taking them all together, we find that 
Ischomachus was acknowledged on all hands fully to deserve 
this honorable appellation, (v1. 17,) and from c. 11 we learn 
the qualities and habits by which he had earned it. He 
informs Socrates (x1. 8) that he had perceived that the gods 
had made prudence and industry the conditions of prosperity, 
and therefore that, while he paid due honour to the gods, he 
exerted his own faculties to the utmost, in order to obtain 
health, strength, honour in his city, good-will from his friends, 
a fair chance of safety in war, and growing wealth. To this 
end he rose early, (14) kept his body in active exercise, at the 
same time that he superintended and improved his estate; and 
though he relied chiefly on the innocence of his life for his 
security against calumny, did not neglect to train himself to a 
capacity of expressing his thoughts, if occasion should require 
it, in public. 

This description of the principles and character of the 
KaNOS karyaOos is indeed a little more homely than Mr Del- 
brueck’s. But it has the advantage of being Xenophon’s ; 
and since it is referred to by Mr Delbrueck himself as the 
foundation of that which he has given, he cannot complain 
if we construe the latter by it. It may be useful to com- 
pare it with a passage in the Memorabilia (111. 8. 4—7) and 
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another, Conviv. v. 3, 4, which shew how little stress Keno- 
phon laid on the first part of the epithet. But even if we 
take Mr Delbrueck’s standard of kxadoxaryaOia without any 
reduction, it seems very possible that a person may have come 
up to it on the whole, whose mind was nevertheless warped by 
political prejudices, which rendered him, in Niebuhr’s sense of 
the word, a bad citizen, that is, hostile to the institutions of 
his country, and indifferent or ill disposed to her welfare, as 
long as she continued to be governed by them. How far such 
a bias implies any moral obliquity, or is even inconsistent with 
the purest patriotism, must depend on the motives in which 
it originates and the practical consequences to which it leads. 
But even where the spring from which it has arisen is not 
wholly free from all taint of selfishness, and therefore it is in 
itself not entirely blameless, and where it has been carried to 
an unjustifiable and pernicious excess, we know from familiar 
experience that it does not prevent the person who is under its 
influence from maintaining in other respects the character of a 
generous and upright man. Least of all will it follow that 
if nothing inconsistent with such a character is found in the 
works of a writer who has treated on a great variety of 
subjects, we may pronounce his political views and principles 
to have been faultless. Mr Delbrueck conceives that his own 
notion of the xados xaryaBos answers exactly to that which 
is expressed by our word gentleman, when taken in its highest 
and largest sense. It seems to me, as I have already inti- 
mated, very doubtful whether Xenophon’s notion of it was 
quite so comprehensive. But if it was, must we deny his 
claim to that title, if we believe that he entertained a strong 
dislike to the Athenian form of government, and preferred not 
only the Spartan, but the paternal rule of such a monarch as 
either the elder or the younger Cyrus? if we even believe that 
this dislike, at first perhaps merely speculative, was converted 
by time and circumstances into a personal feeling, which dis- 
torted his judgement and rendered him partial and unjust? 
More than this Niebuhr does not appear to have imputed to 
Xenophon, whose degeneracy he represents as a gradual 
estrangement from his country. But if Mr Delbrueck contends 
that his.own definition excludes even this degree of frailty, we 
shall be inclined to doubt not merely whether Xenophon answered 
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to it, but whether it is not the description of a monster such 
as the world never saw. At all events it looks very lke a 
polemical artifice to make the question turn on the evidence 
which Xenophon’s works give in his favour, on points which 
have never been disputed. 

Since according to Niebuhr’s view Xenophon’s political 
sentiments underwent a change, it becomes a point of some 
importance to ascertain at what time of his life this may have 
happened. The later we place it, the more evident must it 
be that it was the result of an accidental external impulse of 
events and circumstances. Mr Delbrueck, though of course 
he does not attach any such importance to the question of 
Xenophon’s age at the time of the Anabasis, which according to 
Niebuhr preceded his political apostasy, has stated the grounds 
of his own opinion. But probably few of his readers will 
think that he has contributed much to lessen the difficulty in 
which the subject is still involved, after all the discussion it has 
undergone. Our readers, it may be presumed, are acquainted 
with Mr Mitford’s arguments in his note on c. xx1II. s. 1. and 
Mr Clinton’s remarks on them Fasti Hell. p. 89. Mr Mitford 
was certainly unfortunate in several of the grounds on which 
he relied: he seems to have committed an oversight in reading 
Athenzeus v. c. 55. Athenszeus, he observes, has shown from 
Plato, that the story told by Strabo and Diogenes Laertius, 
about the adventure of Xenophon at the battle of Delium, 
could not be true. On which Mr Clinton remarks that he 
has found nothing stated on the authority of Plato in Athe- 
nus to this purpose. I suppose Mr Mitford had in his view 
the argument by which Athenzus endeavours to shew that 
Plato had contradicted himself about the military expeditions 
of Socrates, by asserting in the Crito that Socrates had never 
been out of Attica except on a journey to the Isthmus. The 
fact is, that Athenezeus who has the impudence to sneer at 
Plato, calling him o ™ Moypoouvy @idos, has himself. been 
guilty either of almost unpardonable forgetfulness, or of most 
detestable dishonesty, by omitting Plato’s express qualification, 
€l uy Tol TTPATEVTOMEVOS : and Mr Mitford probably neg- 
lected to verify his, author’s quotation. Another of his ar- 
guments drawn from the text of the Anabasis, 11. 1. 10, as 
it formerly stood, has since fallen to the ground by the sub- 
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stitution of the names of Theopompus for that of Xenophon. 
Though even according to the old reading it would not have 
had much weight; for veavicxos might have been used, § 13, 
merely with reference to the military profession of the party 
addressed. Again, the title veos, I believe, is nowhere given 
to Xenophon in the Anabasis: but since others, which I shall 
mention presently, more than equivalent to this, are there 
given to him, Mr Mitford’s statement is in this respect sub- 
stantially correct. 
If the question rested solely on the information about 
_ Xenophon’s age contained in the Anabasis, I must own that 
I should have thought it scarcely possible to arrive at a 
different conclusion from Mr Mitford, and that I should not 
have hesitated for a moment to reject the anecdote in Strabo 
as he does. And it certainly requires some very strong ar- 
guments to counteract the impression which a continuous 
perusal of the Anabasis naturally makes on one who keeps 
this question in his mind. Yet so fallible is the human un- 
derstanding, that one of the passages in this work used by 
Mr Mitford to prove that Xenophon, when he took the 
command of the Greeks, must have been under thirty, is 
adduced by Mr Delbrueck as a decisive proof that he must 
have been near fifty: and he accordingly fixes his age at 
forty-seven. The passage (111. 1. 25) has been often quoted. 
Mr Delbrueck would render the ambiguous words—ou mpoda- 
cioua THv yAtKiav, Kk. T- A.—I do not plead my age, but 
conceive myself to be s#id/ in full vigour ; and he adds with 
no little maiveté, that Xenophon could not have so spoken 
(as Mr Delbrueck’s translation makes him speak) if he had 
not been considerably nearer fifty than forty. This no one 
will dispute: but the question still remains whether this was 
Xenophon’s meaning: and unfortunately Mr Delbrueck has 
not taken the same pains as Mr Mitford to ascertain this by 
the context. He seems to think it clear that the only doubt 
as to Xenophon’s fitness for the command under the perilous 
circumstances of the army, was whether he retained sufficient 
bodily strength for supporting the fatigues of the office. 
Most people will perhaps be inclined to think that ma- 
turity of mental vigour, prudence, and experience, was still 
more important in such a crisis, especially as the general had 
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commonly fewer personal hardships to endure than the pri- 
vate soldier. Another passage (111. 1. 14) on which Mr 
Mitford justly lays preat stress, as explaining the sense of 
the other — motav mruceay eMauT eet AVAME VO 5 ou yap 
eyoy ETL mpecpuvTEpos Ecouar av THMEpLY TPOdW EpavToV 
Tos ToAepntors—is left unnoticed by Mr Delbrueck. Schneider 
in his preface to the Hellenica (p. x11) adopts a middle course. 
When he wrote it, he was not aware that the better manu- 
scripts of the Anabasis gave the reading Ocomop7ros at II. 1. 12; 
but he conceived that veavioxos, like adolescens, was appli- 
cable to the whole extent of the military age, which is very 
probable, at least with regard to military persons. By later 
Greek writers veavicoxo: is used for soldiers (see Schleusner 
Lex. N. T. veavicxos). The earlier authors seem to have 
defined it quite arbitrarily, and without much regard to its 
relation to veos, from which Mr Mitford thought its meaning 
might be inferred (compare Diog. Laert. vist. 10. with 
Pollux. 11. 4). But Schneider quotes the two other pas- 
sages of the Anabasis on which Mr Mitford chiefly relies, 
and interprets them in the same manner: yet he does not 
think that they render it necessary to reject the story of 
Xenophon’s presence at the battle of Delium, or to suppose 
him under forty four or forty three at the time when he 
took the command of the Ten Thousand. But Schneider 
has not explained how a person of this age could doubt 
whether he was old enough for the office, especially when of 
the deceased generals Clearchus at the time of his death was 
only fifty, Agias and Socrates forty, Proxenus thirty, and 
Meno probably still younger. Nor has he shown how this 
mature age is to be reconciled with another passage which 
he quotes, where Xenophon speaks of himself as one of the 
two youngest generals (111. 2. 37), oma PobuAakwpev HILELS OF 
vewTaTol, eyw te kat Tiuwaciwy. The difference of age here 
signified, which is perhaps still more strongly marked on a 
subsequent occasion, 111. 3. 11, must have been considerable 
enough to render the arrangement proposed by Xenophon 
manifestly the fittest: it would lead us to conclude that all 
the other generals except Timasion were several years past 
fifty, which, when we consider the age of their predecessors, 
and all the circumstances of the case, seems a little difficult 
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to believe. The manner in which Xenophon speaks of his 
own exertions during the expedition, though not in itself 
decisive, certainly favours Mr Mitford’s view. He engages 
in the most laborious and active service, that which is assigned 
to the youngest troops in the army, without ever mdicating 
that he had done anything from which his age would na- 
turally have exempted him, though his rank would have 
enabled him to decline it. Thus we find him (111. 4. 42—49) 
choosing a duty which required extraordinary strength and 
agility, expressly on the ground of his youth, and in the course 
of it voluntarily dismounting and climbing a steep hill, though 
encumbered with his cavalry armour, at a pace which his men 
could scarcely keep up with: and again (iv. 2. 16) on a 
similar service at the head of a party selected from the 
youngest troops: and again (iv. 3. 20). So on another occa- 
sion (vir. 3. 45, 46) he again dismounts in order that his 
example may encourage the heavy-armed infantry to run 
the faster, and he selects the nimble men under thirty to 
follow him. This last passage struck Schneider himself so 
forcibly, that he seems to retract the opinion he had before 
expressed in his preface to the Hellenica, and to adopt Mr 
Mitford’s’. Almost immediately after (vir. 4. 6) we find 
Seuthes ordering Xenophon to follow him in a night march 
with the youngest of the heavy armed troops. 

In opposition to these indications it will perhaps be 
readily granted, that there is very little weight in Hutchinson’s 
argument (Dissert. 1. ad Cyrop.) drawn from the offer which 
Seuthes makes to Xenophon (vit. 2. 38), either to give him 
one of his own daughters, or, if he had one, to buy her 
according to the Thracian custom. It is certainly. a circum- 
stance of much greater importance on the other side, that 
Xenophon in fact had no children born at this time (Anab. 
vil. 6. 34, with Schneider’s note, and his Epistle in the same 
volume p. xxv1). And the invitation of Proxenus surely 
sounds much more natural if we suppose it to have been 
addressed to a man of about the same age with himself, than if it 
called upon one who was near five and forty, to leave his 
country and seek his fortune at the court of a foreign prince. 


1 Hinc satis certum argumentum nos habere etatis Xenophontis, fere 
triginta annos tum nati, recte monet Weiske. 
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This objection of course applies still more strongly to Mr 
Delbrueck’s view, and it would seem almost insurmountable 
if he is right in the inference he draws from a passage of 
the Anabasis (v. 3. 1, the only one, beside the equivocal words 
above mentioned, to which he appeals as the foundation of 
his opinion) where the men past forty are sent off by 
sea with the sick, the women and children, and the bag- 
gage. From this Mr Delbrueck infers that men_ past 
forty were in general deemed too old for military service. I 
can neither see how this follows from the fact, nor how it 
is reconcilable with history in itself. Still less do I un- 
derstand how if admitted it makes more for Mr Delbrueck’s 
opinion than against it. On the contrary it would give ad- 
ditional force to most of the preceding objections. But though | 
all the hints on this subject in the Anabasis seem to conspire 
toward the result adopted by Mr Mitford, a difficulty has 
been raised by Schneider from another point, which at present 
I see no way of solving. 'The entertainment given by Callias, 
which furnished the occasion of Xenophon’s Conviviwm, took 
place in Ol. 89. 4. If Xenophon was under thirty when he 
joined Cyrus, he was under ten at the former epoch. But 
in the dialogue (iv. 25) allusion is made to an incident which 
must have happened, as appears from a conversation in the 
Memorabilia (1. 3. 10), when Xenophon was a young man, at 
least ten and probably thirteen or fourteen years older, so 
that he might very well have been present at the battle of 
Delium, in Ol. 89. 1. and must have been past forty at the 
time of the Anabasis. This combination, which was first made 
by Schneider in a note on Conviv. Iv. 25, seems to present 
an insuperable obstacle to the opinion held by Mr Mitford, 
and confirmed as we have seen by the general tenor of the 
Anabasis. If it should be thought decisive, there seems to 
be no other way of explaining the hesitation which: Xenophon: 
expresses, Anab. 111. 1. 14, but to suppose that it refers not 
absolutely to his age, but to his comparative want of military 
experience. But the question can scarcely be considered as 
settled, and I have expatiated on it at this length, chiefly in the. 
hope of inducing some one to direct his attention to it, who may 
still be fortunate enough to find a clue to the maze. We must 
now return from this digression to our immediate subject. 
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The cause and the time of Xenophon’s banishment, Mr 
Delbrueck truly observes, are among the points on which 
Niebuhr’s impeachment of his character mainly turns: and 
they will therefore claim our especial attention. Pausanias 
relates (v. 6.5) that Xenophon was banished on account of 
the share he took in the expedition of Cyrus, the mortal 
enemy of the Athenians, against Artaxerxes who was their 
friend. On the other hand Diogenes Laertius (11. 51) informs 
us that he joined Agesilaus in Asia, and handed over the 
Cyreans to him: adding, “and he was an exceedingly in- 
timate friend of Agesilaus; about which time he was con- 
demned to banishment by the Athenians on the charge of 
Laconism.” Of these two accounts Mr Delbrueck contends 
that the former is on many grounds the most deserving of 
credit. He thinks it is confirmed by the anxiety Xenophon 
betrays to place his own conduct with regard to the expedition 
in a favourable light, by relating the occasion which induced 
him to join it, the invitation of Proxenus, his deliberation 
with Socrates, the solicitations of Cyrus, and the ignorance 
in which he was kept as to the real object of the expedition, 
till he found himself restrained by a sense of honour from 
receding (Anab. 111. 1. 410). The statement of Diogenes 
on the other hand is manifestly erroneous in one point; for 
according to Xenophon (Anab. vit. 8. 24) Thimbron incor- 
porated the Cyreans with the Lacedzmonian forces in Asia 
three years before the arrival of Agesilaus. The time of 
Xenophon’s banishment also is indistinctly described by 
Diogenes; and Mr Delbrueck’ finds equal difficulty in re- 
conciling the language of the biographer with the known 
facts of the case, whatever epoch we select for the event. 
The sentence of banishment must either have preceded the 
alliance formed between Thebes and Athens against Sparta, 
B. C.. 394, or have followed it, or have been simultaneous 
with it. If Diogenes meant to signify the first of these dates, 
he did not reflect that at that time a part of the Lacedzemonian 
army consisted of Athenian troops which Athens had been 
compelled to furnish, (Hell. 111..1. 4), so that the Athenians 
could not have banished one of their fellow-citizens for espousing 
the same cause which they themselves publicly supported. But 
if Diogenes: had. the period subsequent to the alliance with 
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Thebes in his view, then he ought to have known that if 
Xenophon after that event had remained in the service of 
Agesilaus, not having been previously banished from Athens, 
he would have been condemned, not as a friend to Lacedemon, 
but as atraitor to his country. The third case, that Xeno- 
phon’s sentence was passed at the same time that war was 
declared against Lacedemon, scarcely deserved even the slight 
notice which Mr Delbrueck takes of it: it is barely possible, 
and it is not required, as will be seen, to save the credit of 
Diogenes for common sense. 

The real time of Xenophon’s banishment Mr Delbrueck 
conceives may be deduced from his own words (Anab. vu. 
7.57). evopav—davepos WV OlKAOE TApacKEvalomeEvos * ov 
yap mw Wndos avtw éernkto ‘AOnvnat wept puyys. ‘This last 
remark Mr Delbrueck thinks he could not have added unless 
the sentence had been passed very soon after, and hence that 
it may be safely assigned to the interval between the time 
when Seuthes resigned the Cyrean army to the disposal of 
the Lacedezemonians, and the time when Thimbron took the 
command of it, that is, to the first half of the year B.C. 399. 
If Xenophon formed his connexion with Agesilaus after his 
banishment, several things become intelligible which would 
be inexplicable on the contrary supposition. It is then not 
surprising that none of the ancients speak of his return to 
Athens, that neither Plutarch nor Cicero, nor any other 
ancient writer, blames him for his attachment to the Spartan 
king, and that he himself, without betraying any conscious- 
ness of a dishonourable action, relates his own presence at 
the field of Coronea on the side of the enemies of Athens. 

The only difficulty Mr Delbrueck sees still remaining, 
is to account for the delusion by which a person of common 
understanding could be led to prefer a statement so manifestly 
contradicted by the clearest evidence as that of Diogenes, to 
one so probable and well attested as that of Pausanias. The 
error, Mr Delbrueck believes, has arisen from a misunder- 
standing of a passage in the Anabasis (v. 3. 6) where Xenophon 
after mentioning the precautions he took about the money 
consecrated to the Ephesian Diana,—which, when he was about 
to accompany Agesilaus on his return to Greece, xvduvevowv 
ev Kopwveta, he directed Megabyzus, nv sev autos own, 
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EaUT@ amodcovVaL’ Et Oé ri. TaQo avaQeivai—adds: eéet 0 
eduryev O EevoPwv, KkaTotkovvros On avTou év SKAAovvtr— 
apuverta MeyaBu os eis ‘OAvuriav Oewpnowv, Kal aroctowot 
THv mapaxataOnkyy avt@. No unprejudiced reader, Mr 
Delbrueck thinks, can fail to perceive that gev-yew is used 
in this passage in its original sense (?) and that the words 
emel edby'yev 0 =. ought to be translated, when Xenophon 
escaped (namely the perils of the campaign). Unluckily 
this obvious meaning has been overlooked by almost the whole 
tribe of commentators and translators (indeed Mr Delbrueck 
does not name a single exception) who have made the words 
to signify, after Xenophon’s banishment. ‘The perverseness 
of so absurd an interpretation almost throws Mr Delbrueck 
off his balance, and he is tempted to exclaim (p. 57): ‘“‘ Woe to 
you scribes, who strain at gnats and swallow camels, that is to 
say, Woe to you grammarians, who are nice and anxious about 
words and syllables, but feel no scruples when you are making 
the grossest blunders about the most momentous matters, even 
those which involve the good name of an honourable man!” 
For he is ready to admit that if this construction of the 
passage is to be received, it would follow that the decree 
of banishment was passed after Agesilaus had set out on 
his return from Asia. 

Few things, it must be owned, are more trying to the 
temper even of a philosopher, who has never had leisure or | 
inclination for the subtleties of verbal criticism, than, after 
having established an important proposition by a train of 
the most acute and elaborate reasoning, to be told by a 
man who calls himself a philologer or a grammarian, that 
his conclusion cannot be admitted, because it is inconsistent 
with the mere words of an author, whom this grammarian in 
the conceit of his paltry craft fancies that he understands better 
than the philosopher himself. But though in general such ob- 
stinacy may be a subject of just indignation, it does appear 
in the present case that something may be pleaded in behalf 
of Xenophon’s commentators. It is probable indeed that 
they have all followed the same track, and that it is only 
Mr Delbrueck’s modesty that has prevented him from claiming 
the honour of having discovered Xenophon’s real meaning. 
But still it does not appear that it was any prejudice against 
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Xenophon, any design of injuring his reputation, that pre- 
vented them from forestalling this discovery, and blinded 
them to the truth. On the contrary one of them, whom Mr 
Delbrueck mentions with high respect, and whom he con- 
ceives to concur with him in the main point, has nevertheless 
overlooked his construction like the rest. Schneider (in his 
Prolegomena ad libellum de Rep. Ath.) has a dispute with 
Weiske about the author of that treatise, and in combating 
an argument drawn from the words éei 0' epuyev o E. k. TA. 
shews that he interprets them no better than the other com- 
mentators. Yet he remarks (p. 89) that Xenophon was 
banished before he fought at Coronea; and further on (p. 92) 
exclaims, Salva est Xenophontis existimatio et memoria, quam 
merito omnes Socratice philosophie amantes, hodieque ve- 
nerantur. Mr Delbrueck is naturally delighted with this 
ardour, and after quoting Schneider’s words adds: ‘‘so that 
I have this worthy man, whose moral sense in this instance 
overpowered his grammatical acutehess, in the main point on 
my side.” I do not know what this means, unless it be that 
Schneider’s confidence in the purity of Xenophon’s character 
was so strong, that he did not notice the unfavourable in- 
ference which must inevitably be drawn from the words in 
question according to his interpretation of them, which he 
would otherwise have corrected. But here one may fairly 
doubt whether Mr Delbrueck is not too partial to Schneider ; 
for in the first place the exclamation Salva est Xenophontis 
exvistimatio, &ec. refers, not to the question agitated by Mr 
Delbrueck, but to Weiske’s view of the treatise de Rep. Ath. 
which he attributes to Xenophon, and considers as an effu- 
sion of the angry feelings produced by his banishment while 
the sentence was yet recent. This opinion Schneider en- 
deavours to refute by shewing that the work was not written 
by Xenophon, or, if at all, previously to his banishment. 
Then again, before we can pronounce that Schneider would 
have sided with Mr Delbrueck in his explanation of Anab. 
v. 3. 7, against Niebuhr, we must be sure that he would 
have thought both constructions in themselves equally ad- 
missible; for otherwise there is reason to fear that the gram- 
marian might have got the better of the editor and admirer 
of Xenophon. It is to be regretted that Mr Delbrueck 
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instead of merely observing that most of the commentators 
and translators differed from him on the point, and then 
denouncing a woe upon the grammarians, had not informed 
us whether any one commentator or translator had ever 
lighted on the same opinion with himself. Because if it 
should turn out that he stands alone in it, there may be room 
to question whether his censure ought not to have fallen on 
Xenophon himself for having chosen a word which has been 
misunderstood by almost all his readers, and has led to in- 
ferences deeply injurious to his reputation as a man, which 
he might so easily have avoided by taking a little more pains 
as a writer. Or must we acquit both Xenophon and the 
erammarians, and suspect that Mr Delbrueck himself has not 
been exempt in this instance from human infirmity, and 
that not knowing how to get rid in any other way of the 
inference drawn by Niebuhr from the words of the Anabasis, 
he has thought himself morally justified in using open violence 
with them, and putting a construction upon them which no 
unprejudiced person can adopt? 

This suspicion acquires some colour when we observe 
that his previous reasoning is not so cogent as he himself 
seems to imagine. His objections to the above-cited testi- 
mony of Diogenes either do not touch the main point, or 
are futile in themselves. Diogenes might make a mistake 
about an immaterial circumstance, and yet be correctly in- 
formed as to the principal fact. Nor would he have much 
difficulty in extricating himself from the dilemma in which 
Mr Delbrueck thinks him caught. ‘The Athenians were surely 
able to distinguish between the forced assistance which they 
sent to the Lacedemonians, and the voluntary act of a citizen 
who was his own master: and the offense for which Xenophon 
was banished might be described by the term Laconism, 
though it was in fact treason, since it might begin when he 
joined Agesilaus in Asia, though it assumed a new character 
after war had broken out between Athens and Lacedzmon. 
The statement of Diogenes therefore in itself appears to be 
quite as probable and consistent as that. of Pausanias; but 
since its authority is not greater, we must still seek for other 
evidence. But we cannot be content with the silence of 
Cicero and Plutarch, nor, without begging the question, can 
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we lay any stress on the calm tone in which Xenophon speaks 
of his campaign with Agesilaus. Whether he could have 
made the remark in Anab. vit. 57, that he was not yet 
banished, unless his banishment took place soon after he left 
the service of Seuthes, would depend very much on the length 
of time that intervened before the passage in the Anabasis 
was written. If he wrote it after having spent many years 
in exile, the remark would be neither unnatural nor useless. 
And at all events unless we can construe the other disputed 
passage like Mr Delbrueck, it seems to ascertain the time 
of the banishment much more plainly. 

Mr Delbrueck therefore does not appear to me to have 
been successful in his vindication of Xenophon on this im- 
portant point: but rather to have hurt the cause he defends, 
by making an admission which perhaps was not necessary, 
and then bringing the question to an issue, on which the 
voices of all intelligent judges had already decided against 
him. He admits I think more than is necessary, when he 
allows that if epuye be translated in the ordinary way, 
Niebuhr’s conclusion inevitably follows. It seems not im- 
possible that the disputed passage may simply signify, when 
Aenophon im consequence of his banishment was residing 
at Scillus. For the principal fact was the residence at 
Scillus: the cause of it, the banishment, had nothing to do 
with the history of the deposit: and therefore the words in 
substance, though not in form, are equivalent to, eve duyas 
OY 0 BKaTwKer non €v SKiArovvtt. Even if this sugges- 
tion should not meet with the approbation of philologers, 
though I shall not be provoked to pour out a vial of wrath 
on their heads, I hope it will shew that, if I dissent 
from Mr Delbrueck, it is only because his arguments want 
force, and not because 1 am averse to the opinion : he 
wishes to establish. On the contrary I should be heartily 
glad to see a satisfactory proof that Xenophon was not so 
reckless as to bear arms against his country, without any 
personal provocation, even though he believed she was pur- 
suing a mischievous policy, and was fighting the battle of 
Thebes against the common interest of Greece. And I will 
even venture to say, that until the fact shall be better as- 
certained than it seems to be at present, I shall not. believe 
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it. But though it is highly desirable to clear Xenophon 
from this imputation, it will still be questionable whether 
after this is done, his character as a citizen of Athens 
stands so free from suspicion and reproach as his apologist 
concelves. 

As Mr Delbrueck rejects that account of Xenophon’s 
banishment which, while it justifies the sentence, at the same 
time satisfactorily explains it, it becomes necessary for him 
to find some other cause adequate to the effect. And in doing 
this he has shewn considerable dexterity, but of a kind that 
seems to belong much more to the advocate than to the im- 
partial critic. According to his view Xenophon was on the 
point of returning home to enjoy the brilliant reputation 
he had earned by the glorious Retreat, and to employ the 
influence it might justly be expected to give him in the 
service of his country, when he received the surprising in- 
telligence of the decree which condemned him to exile innocent 
and unheard. ‘Tio what cause is this event to be referred ? 
what could be the motives of his accusers? what the engines 
by which they induced the Athenians to deprive themselves 
of so meritorious and valuable a citizen? ‘To answer these 
questions Mr Delbrueck has been compelled to fill up several 
chasms in history from his own imagination. And in the 
first place as to the motives of Xenophon’s prosecutors, he 
was the victim of an extraordinary cabal. The Persian satraps 
Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus, beside their personal enmity 
to him, had reason to fear that if he were permitted to return 
home he would use his influence with his countrymen to 
engage them as strenuous allies in the war which the Lace- 
demonians had declared against Persia. On the other hand 
the Lacedzemonians, Anaxibius and Aristarchus, were con- 
scious of having provoked his resentment by unpardonable 
insults and injuries, and they feared that on his return to 
Athens he might put himself at the head of the antilaco- 
nian party, and urge his countrymen to take the opportunity 
presented by the Persian war for throwing off the dominion 
of Sparta. Instigated by these foreigners, the heads of the 
two rival parties in Athens, under the delusion of two op- 
posite errors, unconsciously conspired to effect the ruin of 
Xenophon. Such is Mr Delbrueck’s account of the matter. 
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Though no one can deny it the praise of ingenuity, it seems 
to call in the assistance of machinery rather more complicated 
than was necessary for the purpose. Since the purest virtue is 
exposed to envy and hatred, and in the period we are speaking 
of there can have been few men at Athens who had not some 
private enemies, it would perhaps have been sufficient, as it 
would undoubtedly have been allowable, to suppose that Xeno- 
phon was not exempt from the common lot, and that there ' 
were persons eager to prevent him from enjoying the harvest of 
renown and authority which he was about to reap in his native 
city. This might have been fairly presumed, even without 
inquiring what part he took in the civil war, or why it was 
that Proxenus thought it so clear that he had httle chance of 
bettering his fortune at home. Here then there is no difficulty. 
A more important question is by what arts his enemies carried 
their object with the multitude. And here Mr Delbrueck 
thinks that a skilful orator would have been at no loss. Xeno- 
phon’s connexion with Cyrus furnished ample materials for 
calumny and declamation. Eubulus (who we learn from Dio- 
genes was Xenophon’s accuser), if he was a man of any 
abilities, would not fail to remind his hearers of the injuries 
they had suffered from the Persian prince, whose friendship 
Xenophon had courted, and to represent this step, as well as 
his whole conduct during the expedition (itself a criminal 
attempt upon a legitimate throne), as indicating at once anti- 
republican servility and reckless ambition. When his hearers 
were kindled by these topics, there remained another by which 
it was easy for him to excite their indignation and_ horror 
against the accused. Xenophon had borne arms in an impious 
war between two brothers, one of whom died in a combat re- 
sembling that of the sons of Gidipus. The anger of the gods 
had already fallen, as on the aggressor himself, so on the Greek 
partners in his guilt; Xenophon alone had been preserved : 
but only to become a signal monument of the divine venge- 
ance, when by the just sentence of his countrymen he should 
be shut out of Athens, as a criminal who carried pollution and 
a curse along with him. Such a peroration, addressed to an 
Athenian assembly, Mr Delbrueck thinks, would have been 
likely to overpower the feelings of the multitude, and to secure 
a decisive majority in favour of the proposed decree. 
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This appears to me a remarkable specimen of dexterity ; 
the dexterity, not of Eubulus, but of Mr Delbrueck. A hint 
of the peroration was probably suggested by Diodorus, who 
(xiv. 23) compares the combat of the Persian brothers with 
that of Eteocles and Polynices: an illustration extremely 
natural for a rhetorician. But the use Mr Delbrueck has 
made of this hint is such, that we may truly say of it, 
materiem superabat opus. To appreciate his ingenuity it 
must be observed, that whether Eubulus was an orator of as 
little taste as Diodorus, and whether the Athenians were 
capable of being moved by such a piece of declamation as 
Mr Delbrueck puts into his mouth, are questions about which 
we are not at present concerned. We are inquiring what 
were probably the motives that might impel the Athenians to 
condemn Xenophon to banishment at the time when Mr Del- 
brueck supposes the decree to have been passed. The evident 
tendency of the outline he gives of the prosecutor’s harangue, 
is to produce a belief that there was in fact no motive by 
which rational men could be swayed to such an act, and that 
Eubulus, having no real foundation to stand on, was obliged 
to resort to the basest calumnies and the most impertinent 
rhetoric: and while our scorn and indignation are excited by. 
the impudence of the speaker and the credulity of his hearers, 
we forget to ask whether there was anything in Xenophon’s 
conduct that afforded real ground for a serious charge, if not 
before the Athenian people, yet before that more impartial 
tribunal to which his apologist appeals. According to Pausa- 
Milas, whose tradition Mr Delbrueck adopts, Xenophon was 
banished simply on account of the share he had taken in the 
expedition of Cyrus, ‘‘ who was the bitterest enemy of the 
Athenian people: for while he resided at Sardis he furnished 
Lysander and the Lacedemonians with money for their fleet.” 
Pausanias considered this as a very natural and adequate 
explanation of the fact. Why does Mr Delbrueck think it 
necessary to keep this in the back ground, and to accumulate 
a great variety of false or frivolous charges as the only ima- 
ginable motives or pretexts for the decree? Is it because the 
impeachment was not preferred sooner after Xenophon’s de- 
parture for Sardis? But while his fate was doubtful, and still 
more when it became desperate, there was no pressing induce- 
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ment for any one to inflame the resentment of the people 
against him? Is it because the glory of his expedition might 
have been expected, unless it was overclouded by calumny, 
to blind the Athenians to all that might be offensive to them 
in his previous conduct, and to inspire them with esteem and 
admiration for him? But the services he had rendered to the 
army in the retreat could not yet be accurately known at 
Athens; and even if they had, the Athenians may perhaps be 
excused if they did not feel a very glowing gratitude to the 
man who had preserved a band of mercenaries to strengthen 
the Lacedemonian power. Or is it finally because the part 
Xenophon had acted was in itself irreproachable, and could not 
without being grossly misrepresented excite the displeasure of 
the Athenians? This is the main point, and here we have 
something more than the tradition of Pausanias; we have a 
testimony above all exception, that of Xenophon himself. 
When he communicated to Socrates the invitation he had 
received to visit the court of Cyrus, though without any defi- 
nite object, Socrates was immediately struck with the impres- 
sion such a step was likely to make on the minds of the 
Athenians, and having suggested this reflexion, advised him to 
consult the Delphic oracle, that is, to make his resolution the 
subject of the most earnest and solemn deliberation. His 
resolution was perhaps already taken: the only use he made 
of the oracle was to procure a sort of special safe-conduct for 
his journey: but warned perhaps by the example of the 
Cumeeans (Herod. 1. 158) he asked neither the god nor his con- 
sclence whether what he was about to do was honorable as well 
as safe. Prudence indeed did not seem to forbid it: weak and 
helpless as Athens then was, there appeared to be little danger 
of her ever venturing to resent the affront offered her by one of 
her citizens in seeking the patronage of that implacable enemy, 
who had furnished her old rival with the means of humbling 
her to the dust, and who as long as he retained his power in 
Asia was likely to oppose an insurmountable obstacle to every 
attempt she might make to rise again. But the safer, the more 
prudent the step was, the stronger reason had a man of honour, 
who had not renounced every tie that bound him to his coun- 
try, for shunning it: the more tender would he have been of 
feelings which were the more acute because they were unable 
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to vent themselves. It matters little how soon Xenophon 
conceived the first suspicion of the real design of Cyrus, 
(which had become evident to Tissaphernes before the army 
left Sardis, Anab. 1. 2, 4,) nor how easily he might have 
declined to take any further part in promoting it: after his 
first appearance as an Athenian adventurer seeking his fortune 
at the court of Sardis, his honour certainly gained more than 
it lost by his perseverance in the expedition, greatly as Athens 
had cause to dread its success. Mr Delbrueck indeed would 
persuade us that from first to last Athens was uppermost in 
Xenophon’s thoughts; that, though he yielded to the impor- 
tunities of Proxenus, it was. with the fixed determination of 
returning home after a short stay at Sardis; that, though he 
accompanied Cyrus on his march, it was without the slightest 
suspicion that it would carry him beyond the borders of 
Pisidia; that, though his regard for Cyrus, and perhaps a 
natural curiosity to witness the momentous events that were 
about to take place, stifled the resentment he felt at the fraud 
which had been practised on him, and induced him to go 
through with the adventure, still he never lost sight of Athens, 
but was constantly eager to return, and dedicate his trophies to 
her honour, and his abilities and reputation to her service. 
But though such a desire would have been so natural that it 
would not have been particularly praiseworthy, it is not only 
the circumstances under which he undertook his journey that 
raise a doubt about the intensity of this patriotic anxiety. 
His fellow soldiers, though they were not men from whom we 
should expect any very refined sentiments, still shewed that 
they. were capable of that feeling which makes the Swiss 
peasant home-sick when he hears the Ranz des Vaches at. a 
distance from his native land. ‘The tears and transports of joy 
with which they hailed the first view of the Euxine, were not 
produced merely by the recollection of past dangers, but by 
the thought that the waters before them rolled on to the shores 
of Greece. There was only one man in the army of whom 
we have reason to doubt whether he shared this longing: and 
that man was Xenophon. Mr Delbrueck speaks of his project 
of erecting a new state on the coast of the Euxine as a design 
worthy of a disciple of Socrates, a kados KaryaBos, (p. 26) and 
laments the obstinate resistance of the army by which it was 
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frustrated, as a misfortune that deprived the world of a perfect 
model of a well-constituted commonwealth, a Socratepolis, as 
he would call it (p. 167), or a Nephelococcygia, as another 
person might suggest, since the whole outline is the fruit of 
Mr Delbrueck’s imagination. But he is so much transported 
with the conception of the magnificent idea which Xenophon 
would have realized if his scheme had not been nipped in the 
bud, that he has altogether neglected to consider the project 
from any other point of view, though there is one which seems 
much more intimately connected with the immediate occasion of 
the Apology. For before we inquire what Xenophon’s colony 
was likely to have been and done, it belongs to our subject to 
ask whether the thought was one that might have been expected 
to arise in the mind of an Athenian who was burning with 
impatience to revisit his country, and whether it weakens or 
confirms the suspicion that the outset of the adventure forces 
upon us. 

I may venture to anticipate the answer which Mr Del- 
brueck would give to this question. He would probably say 
that though in any other person this plan of settlng m a 
foreign and barbarous land might have been considered as a 
pretty strong indication of indifference to his native city, yet 
in a philosopher like Xenophon, a disciple of Socrates, it 
ought to be viewed as an act of magnanimous self-devotion, 
by which he sacrificed the dearest wish of his heart, that of 
returning to Athens, to the good of mankind, to that of 
Greece, and therefore ultimately if not directly to that of 
Athens itself, and thus proved himself the most ardent as well 
as the most enlightened of patriots. I conjecture that this 
would be Mr Delbrueck’s answer, from the manner in which 
he has surmounted another difficulty, which would have stag- 
gered a less resolute apologist, or at least a less expert polemic: 
this is, the part Xenophon took in the battle of Coronea. 
For though it is doubtful whether he fought before or after 
his banishment was decreed, the fact itself, it must be remem- 
bered, is unquestionable, that he fought against Athens, for 
her enemies. According to Mr Delbrueck’s view indeed he 
appears as an injured man; and Schneider, in that vindication 
of his character to which Mr Delbrueck has referred (Vol. v1. 
p- 90), in warding off Weiske’s charge of a long fostered 
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malignity toward Athens, observes that if he had conceived 
any resentment on account of his wrongs, he probably vented 
it all in the Agesilaian war. I must here remark, that even if 
we adopt Mr Delbrueck’s chronology, there are two circum- 
stances which at first sight appear to distinguish Xenophon’s 
case In an unfavorable manner from that of the many other 
Greek exiles, who on various occasions bore arms against 
Greece itself, or against their native cities. In the first place 
he had provoked his fate, by an act which, viewed in the 
mildest light, was an indiscretion, against which he had been 
warned. And even if his punishment was excessive and 
unjust, the reflection that he had himself been the aggressor 
ought to have led him to submit to the effects of the irritation 
which he had wantonly and deliberately roused in the minds 
of his countrymen. But even if this had been otherwise, if 
the wrong had been wholly on their side, a little more fortitude 
and equanimity, a little more patience and forbearance, might 
have been expected from a philosopher, a disciple of Socrates, 
than from a Hippias or a Demaratus. But if Xenophon was 
incapable of this effort, if his resentment could goad him to 
this extremity, on what principle do we pronounce him a 
better citizen, a purer patriot, than Alcibiades? or in this 
respect a worthier disciple of the man who refused to accept 
the means of withdrawing his precious and innocent life from 
the most unjust sentence into which an Athenian tribunal had 
ever been deluded ? 

For these questions too Mr Delbrueck has an answer, 
which he intends to convey the’ highest praise of Xenophon, © 
but which in any other mouth would have sounded like the 
bitterest irony. Schneider was mistaken: no angry, no indig- 
nant feelings of personal injury ruffled the philosophic calm of 
Xenophon’s mind, when he armed for the field of Coronea. 
His patriotism was so far from being quenched or stifled by 
passion, that it never blazed forth in a purer and brighter 
flame. Was not the cause of Agesilaus the cause of Greece 
against the barbarian? Was it not the cause of Athens herself, 
though the misguided people did not see that the supremacy 
of Thebes was at this juncture a danger more imminent and 
more alarming than that of Spartar “ He therefore scrupled 
not to accompany Agesilaus on his victorious ‘expedition 
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through Thrace and Thessaly as far as the frontiers of Bceotia, 
yea even to stand by his side in the battle which he gave to 
the allies at Coronea, Athenian as he was, against Athenians, 
out of love to Athens.” (p. 43.) 

After such an answer as this I do not mean to put any 
more questions to Mr Delbrueck: but I may make a remark 
by way of corollary. He has taken great pains, as we have 
seen, to refute Niebuhr’s opinion about the date of Xenophon’s 
banishment. To Niebuhr, as to most other persons, this 
appeared a question of great importance in estimating Xeno- 
phon’s character as an Athenian citizen. But from Mr 
Delbrueck’s point of view it seems to be one of very little 
moment. As a matter of fact it was perhaps worth deter- 
mining: but why should he have given himself the trouble 
of inventing a new construction for Xenophon’s words? And 
what occasion was there for so stern an invective against the 
grammarians? The poor men were perhaps in the dark; but 
their error was a harmless one: and Mr Delbrueck himself 
made an overhasty concession, when he admitted that it in- 
volved consequences injurious to Xenophon’s fame. On the 
contrary, it would have been his interest as an apologist to 
adopt Niebuhr’s supposition, and to shew, as he might easily 
have done, that it exalted the glory of his hero, by clearing his 
conduct from all suspicion of passionate or mercenary motives. 
Whether Xenophon was banished or not, the cause of Agesi- 
laus was still the cause of Greece, the cause of Athens herself, 
though her prejudices against Sparta blinded her to her real 
good. But would it have been worthy of the philosopher, the 
disciple of Socrates, to suffer himself to be overawed by popu- 
lar clamour, and to take a part in the act of suicide which his 
country was about to commit? Would it not have been his | 
duty to interpose, and endeavour to save her from herself, in 
spite of herself? Could he have hesitated, because his conduct 
might be misinterpreted by his enemies, and might expose him 
to the obloquy of men incapable of conceiving such heroic 
virtue, to remain in the camp of Agesilaus, ay, to follow him 
into the field, and exhibit the admirable spectacle of an Athe- 
nian sacrificing all his natural sympathies to his patriotic prin- 
ciples, and fighting against Athenians out of love to Athens ? 

But indeed when we take this higher ground, the whole 
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difference between Niebuhr and Mr Delbrueck appears to 
vanish. For this love to Athens, such a love as was consistent 
with the wish to see her the vassal and instrument of Sparta, 
to see the institutions to which she had owed her greatness, and 
to which the vast majority of her citizens clung as to their life, 
abolished, and exchanged for that primitive constitution which 
the Thirty legislators laboured to restore under the auspices of 
Lysander, this, Niebuhr himself would scarcely have denied to 
Xenophon: and unless Mr Delbrueck was prepared to shew 
that his patriotism was of a different kind, he might as well 
have spared himself the trouble of this apology, as well as of 
that for Plato. But he is so far from treating this as the main 
question, that if his aim had been to divert the reader’s atten- 
tion from it, he could not have touched on it more lightly, or 
have wandered into a greater number of utterly irrelevant 
topics. As a specimen of the little concern it has given him, 
we may take his observations on the Cyropexdia. He extols 
its merits, with justice, as an entertaining and instructive poli- 
tical romance, and comes to the conclusion (p. 102) that it was 
‘an undertaking worthy of Xenophon’s cadoxayabia, to shew 
in a luminous example what a prince who was revered by his 
subjects, as kings are in the east, as a being of a superior 
nature, had to do in order to justify this reverence by a bene- 
ficent exercise of his unlimited power, and to make it a source 
of prosperity and happiness for himself and his people.” The 
reader who comes to these words must either have forgotten the 
subject announced on the title-page of the book, or he must 
imagine that they were intended as an argument against Nie- 
buhr, or else he must suppose that the Cyropzdia contains 
nothing that has any bearing on the question. This latter opi- 
nion will be confirmed by a subsequent passage, in which Mr 
Delbrueck anticipates the only objection to which he conceives 
Xenophon’s work might be liable from ill-disposed readers. 
“Such readers,” he remarks, ‘‘might charge Xenophon with 
commending an arbitrary government, with unduly extolling 
the Persian monarchy, the hereditary foe of the Greek name, 
and thus deterring his countrymen from struggling against it.” 
This anticipation indeed has the greater appearance of candour, 
because it is probable that it never entered into the mind of 
any other person to accuse Xenophon of such a design as the 
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one last mentioned. And Mr Delbrueck pushes his frankness 
so far as to admit, that it would not have been amiss if Xeno- 
phon had subjoined some notice to his readers, that things in 
Persia were not precisely in the same state when he wrote as 
in the time of his hero: and that the conclusion of the Cyro- 
peedia would on this account have been worthy of him: though 
it contains too many marks of a different hand to be ascribed 
to him. 

It is probable, as I have observed, that few readers ever 
felt these scruples, or regretted that the genuineness of the 
concluding chapter is questionable, on such grounds. ‘The 
Cyropzdia was undoubtedly written not for mere amusement, 
but for a practical object: not however one so absurd as that 
of concealing the weakness of the Persian monarchy. That 
its main design was a political one, and that the military 
maxims it conveys were subordinate and accessary, is clearly 
announced by the author himself in the opening. But he 
gives us no reason to think that this design was so limited as 
Mr Delbrueck describes it, or that it was peculiarly applicable 
to the east. On the contrary, he expressly declares in the most 
general terms that his aim is to shew by what qualities and what 
conduct man may obtain and secure dominion over man. And 
the method which results from the example he proposes consists 
of two parts: one is the art which the aspirant must possess 
of conciliating those who are necessary to him as the instru- 
ments of his ambition, by keeping up the appearance of friend- 
ship and esteem for them, and liberally repaying their services: 
_ the other, that of reconciling those whom he has overpowered 
to his government, by sparimg and protecting them, and by 
contenting himself with such a share of the fruit of their 
labour as may be drawn from them without discouraging 
their industry, or impairing their prosperity. By diligently 
observing these maxims Xenophon’s hero founds an empire, 
which Mr Delbrueck himself very appropriately compares to 
a vast sheepwalk, where the dogs are constantly at the beck of 
the shepherd, and the well tended flock, thriving itself, yields 
the largest profit to its owner. ‘These precepts were certainly 
not meant for the successors of Cyrus: in Xenophon’s opinion 
it was to the neglect of them that the overthrow of . many 
similar forms of government in Greece itself was to be ascribed. 
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(Cyr. 1. 1.1.) | So that the general scope of the romance is 
precisely the same as that of the Hiero, where Simonides 
advises the tyrant who has pursued the dangerous and irksome 
course of violence and rigour, to try a milder and more refined 
policy. And: certainly, considered in itself, it was an under- 
taking not unbecoming such a character as Mr Delbrueck has 
drawn for Xenophon, to shew that even the ends of ambition 
are more effectually attained by gentleness and beneficence than 
by tyranny and oppression. But still we have reason to ask, 
through what peculiar bias of mind it happened that an 
Athenian dwelt with such pleasure on this finished picture of 
an ideal despot. And one can scarcely help thinking that, if 
a citizen of Geneva in the reign of Lewis the Fifteenth had 
written a political romance, and had chosen some ancient king 
of France for his hero, had invested him with all the qualities 
of an active and wise ruler, had described the arts by which 
he drew the whole power of the state into his hands, and had 
painted the happy effects that flowed to his subjects from this 
concentration, however excellent the work might be in itself, 
it would have raised some doubt as to the purity of the author’s 
republican sentiments: and that his countrymen would not 
have been chargeable with a malignant or censorious temper, 
if they had said to him: You were born and bred in a republic, 
where men are accustomed to think themselves something better 
than a herd of cattle, and prefer being subject even to an 
imperfect system of laws to depending on the pleasure of an 
arbitrary prince, however clearly he may perceive that his own 
interest is concerned in their affluence and comfort. For aught 
we know you may be an honest man, but we vehemently sus- 
pect that you are a very bad citizen, and that either your head 
or your heart are in the wrong place. Your book may be an 
excellent manual for the use of the Dauphin: but the better 
it is in its kind, the less do we wish to see it in the hands of 
our youth, to whom it must be either useless or mischievous. 
It is true that at the end you have remarked that the French 
of our days have greatly degenerated from their ancestors ; 
that the higher classes are corrupted by vice and effeminacy ; 
that the lower are ground down by penury and fruitless toil. 
But you have neglected to point out that a great part of the 
present evil’ has arisen out of that very despotism which you 
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have laboured to exhibit in such attractive colours. And 
even if you had done so, this would have been but a poor 
atonement for your folly, in promoting the most pernicious 
of all delusions, the belief that the happiness and virtue of 
a nation can ever be the gift of a single man. 

This discussion has already grown to such a length as 
to leave no room for an examination of the work out of which 
it arose. But perhaps it may in some degree have super- 
seded the necessity of such an examination. At least if the 
reader is unable to form a judgement on the point in dispute 
from the facts that have already been presented to him, there 
seems to be little chance that he would be more forcibly 
impressed by any arguments drawn from the mode in which 
Xenophon has exhibited the history of his own times. How- 
ever plain the indications of political feeling in the Hellenica 
may appear to some eyes, they are less certain than those 
afforded by the conduct of the author. But if there is any 
truth in the view that has here been taken of some of the 
most important transactions of his life, it will be compa- 
ratively a matter of indifference whether in his description 
of the fall of Athens (Hell. 11. c. 2. 3. 10. 23) we perceive 
the calm tone of the historian who is discharging a painful 
duty, or the exultation of the partisan: whether his only 
reason for omitting to mention that the hundred talents lent 
by the Lacedzmonians to the oligarchs, were repaid by the 
men of the Pirzus for whose destruction they were borrowed, 
was because he deemed it an occurrence too insignificant to 
be noticed: whether he has not been more indulgent toward 
the faults of Agesilaus than toward those of his own country- 
men: whether his reserve on the subject of Epaminondas is 
sufficiently explained by the conjecture, that his delicate 
sensibility shrank from speaking of the man whom his son 
had slain: and whether his silence about Pelopidas may be 
referred to some similar motive. Nor will it be worth while 
to enquire whether Schneider had a clear insight into human 
nature, when he supposed that Xenophon might have vented 
all the anger he had conceived against his countrymen on 
the field of Coronea, so that no rancorous feelings were left 
in his breast, or whether it is more conformable to common 
experience to believe, that every retaliation of injuries tends 
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to exasperate the passions of the actor as well as the sufferer, 
and to widen the breach between them. 

Pious frauds have sometimes been committed to screen 
the reputation of persons who, though not entitled to much 
respect on their own account, have been thought to be so 
from their relation to others. In the life of Xenophon, so 
far as it is known, I can find no inducement to wrest his 
words from their plain meaning, or to interpret his actions 
against their outward appearance, for the sake of saving or 
raising his character. If indeed it had been as remarkable 
for generosity as for prudence, if beside those very ambiguous 
instances in which Mr Delbrueck has discovered the most 
heroic self-devotion, though to others they present exactly 
the opposite aspect, he had produced one really noble action, 
one clear proof that Xenophon was capable of a magnanimous 
sacrifice to duty or to honour, we might then have been 
reluctant to admit evidence shewing that he was also capable 
of sacrificing both duty and honour to petty motives. But 
it certainly raises no prejudice in his favour, to find that the 
most glorious adventure of his life was that in which he 
acted under the impulse of an imminent personal danger, 
and that the only occasion on which his prudence appears 
to have forsaken him, was one on which generosity would 
have supplied its place. But according to Mr Delbrueck, 
there is another ground for wishing to see his character vin- 
dicated. We are told that if Niebuhr’s charges are well 
founded, Socrates must be brought to trial again as a cor- 
rupter of youth, and philosophy herself must be called to 
an account, and required to prove that she is not an impostor 
(p. 4). This would indeed be so fearful a consequence that 
a man might well be excused for suffermg his judgement to 
be biassed by the desire of avoiding it. But it is to be hoped 
that the admirers of Socrates and the lovers of philosophy, 
are not reduced to such a painful embarrassment, and that 
they may be allowed to protest against the supposition that 
the master would have approved of all the actions of the 
scholar. Socrates, who appears to have combined a real re- 
verence for the objects of popular devotion with exalted views 
of the divine nature, and who at all events wished not to 
deceive either himself or others, would probably have shaken 
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his head at those dreams and those eventful sacrifices which 
Xenophon relates with so demure a countenance. He who 
thought it impious to attempt even to elude the execution 
of an unjust sentence passed according to the laws of his 
country, would surely have scrupled to revenge one by arms. 
He who refused to sell even his instruction, would not have 
envied A.enophon that delightful retreat in which he enjoyed 
the pension he had earned by his—love to Athens. 

In what degree Xenophon has deserved well of Socrates 
and of philosophy, is a different question. It would be 
possible that he might have rendered great services to both 
by his writings, though he had done them little honour by 
his life. But it ought not to be concealed that the value 
of his philosophical works is itself liable to much dispute. 
Two great difficulties have arisen with regard to the character 
of Socrates as a man and a philosopher. One is to account 
for the portrait drawn of him by Aristophanes in the Clouds, 
without acknowledging its fidelity, and yet without charging the 
poet either with culpable ignorance or wanton malignity. ‘These 
conditions of the problem, about which gross mistakes long 
prevailed, are now almost universally admitted. Mr Mitchell’s 
essay toward a solution of it is in the hands of most of our 
readers. Another, which surpasses all that have. preceded 
it in the ingenuity and acuteness with which it analyzes the 
comedy, and points out the various purposes of the poet, 
has been made by Suevern (Ueber Aristophanes Wolken). 
The ground on which Aristophanes is justified or excused 
in these and other works, (as by Wolf and Welcker, in their 
German translations of the play) is that, notwithstanding the 
essential contrariety between Socrates and the Sophists, they 
had so many accidental features in common, that Aristophanes 
might not be conscious of any serious injustice when he brought 
Socrates forward as the representative of the sophistical school. 
But an author who has recently examined the subject, 
(Roestscher. Aristophanes und scin Zeitalter) has taken an 
entirely new view of it. He conceives that the poet wrote 
with the fullest knowledge of the character of Socrates, and 
upon the most deliberate reflexion, but nevertheless with 
the purest and most laudable motives. Socrates, according 
to this view, (p. 257. 282) really stood on the same ground 
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with the Sophists, and the principle which he shared with 
them was of so much greater importance in the eyes of Aristo- 
phanes than the points in which they differed, that he did not 
hesitate to fix upon Socrates as the head of the school, and to 
transfer some strokes to his portrait which properly belonged to 
his antagonists. This common principle, if I understand 
Dr Roetscher’s description, which is a little veiled by the 
phrases of the Hegelian philosophy, consisted in the substi- 
tution of thought and reason for that unconscious, unreflecting 
homage which had previously been paid by the citizen in 
all Greek states to the laws and institutions of his country. 
The Sophists argued on these subjects, which had before been 
held too sacred for controversy: Socrates likewise speculated 
on them: and thus in the opinion of Aristophanes, a man 
imbued with the old Grecian spirit of profound reverence 
and absolute submission to established authority, incurred 
the whole guilt of the offenses perpetrated by the Sophists 
against morality and religion. ‘This I believe is the substance 
of Dr Roetscher’s opinion on the subject. But I can scarcely 
think that many of his readers will attach the same value 
to his discovery that he does himself, or will be satisfied 
with such a vindication of Aristophanes. However useless 
and mischievous he may have deemed it, to reason and talk 
instead of believing and acting, it is hardly credible that 
he should have been incapable of distinguishing between a 
man who endeavoured to confirm the authority of law and 
usage, by bringing them into harmony with the inward con- 
viction of rational beings, and the school which subjected 
them to the uncertain fluctuation of individual feelings. That 
Aristophanes should have wilfully overlooked this contrast as 
one of no importance, and should have deliberately painted 
Socrates in the colours of the opposite party, is a supposition 
which most admirers of the poet will be very reluctant to 
adopt. The emptiness of the paradox, so far as Socrates 
is concerned, has been to my judgement very satisfactorily 
exposed by Professor Brandis in an article in the Rhenish 


Museum (11. p. 103). , | Ue 
The second of the two above mentioned difficulties is of 


much greater importance. It had probably been long more 
or less distinctly felt, but it is only of late years that it has 
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been formally discussed even in Germany. The difficulty 
is to account for the difference between the view given by 
Xenophon and that given by Plato of the character of Socrates 
as a philosopher. One point seems clear: that if Xenophon 
as a philosophical writer was a worthy disciple of Socrates, 
Socrates cannot have been a master worthy of Plato. Most 
persons who had touched on this subject had been content 
with trying to cut the knot, by rejecting the Platonic Socrates 
as a fictitious person who was a mere organ for the exposition 
of Plato’s doctrines, and adopting Xenophon’s recollections 
as faithfully representing the mind as well as the character 
of his master. It was however sufficiently evident that this 
mode of meeting the difficulty only led to another still more 
embarrassing, and that it left the influence which Socrates 
is admitted to have exercised over Plato and his contempo- 
raries, and the reputation he enjoyed of being the founder 
of a new epoch in the history of philosophy, altogether un- 
explained. On the other hand there was no ground for ques- 
tioning Xenophon’s veracity, or for doubting that in general 
he had accurately reported whatever he thought applicable 
to his purpose in his master’s conversations and discourses. 
Schleiermacher first opened the way to a scientific solu- 
tion of the problem, by precisely stating its conditions and 
pointing out the method by which they might be at least 
partially satisfied. In a short memoir published in the 
Transactions of the Berlin Academy, (1814, 15.) he pro- 
posed the question: What may Socrates have been, over and 
above what Xenophon has described, without however con- 
tradicting the strokes of character and the practical maxims 
which Xenophon distinctly delivers as those of Socrates: and 
what must he have been, to give Plato a right and an 
inducement to exhibit him as he has done in his Dialogues? 
The course of investigation suggested by Schleiermacher has 
been pursued by Professor Brandis in an article in the Rhenish 
Museum, (1. p. 118) which traces the outlines of the doctrine 
of Socrates, and by Ritter in the second volume of his 
History of Philosophy. It would carry me away from my 
subject if I were here to enter into this discussion, which 
is too interesting and important to be slightly noticed. But 
one of the best purposes of this Journal will be answered, 
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if in some future Number the results to which it has led 
shall be communicated to our readers. All that concerns us 
at present, is the manner in which it affects the reputation 
of Xenophon as a philosophical writer. The more clearly 
the character of Socrates as an original thinker has been 
unfolded, and the relation in which he stood to preceding 
and subsequent philosophers has been described, the more 
evident it has become that Xenophon (to use the words of 
Mr Brandis p. 122) ‘had neither the design nor the capacity 
of exhibiting the doctrines and method of Socrates with any 
degree of completeness, or with scientific accuracy,” and that 
the Socrates of his Dialogues is as far from a historical as from 
an ideal person. I do not however wish it to be supposed 
that this conclusion is universally admitted: for it is disputed 
by Mr Delbrueck and Dr Roetscher, whose authority indeed 
would be greater if they had not been in a manner pledged, 
the one by a polemical interest, and the other by his system, 
to their opinion on this point. Nor do I wish to raise any 
prepossession concerning it in the mind of the reader. The 
only purpose for which I mention it is to justify my remark 
that the value of the services rendered by Xenophon to 
Socrates and to philosophy is at least extremely questionable. 
If the view taken by Schleiermacher, Brandis, and Ritter, of 
the Socratic philosophy be correct, Xenophon’s apologetical 
writings have been so far from promoting his master’s interest, 
that they have inflicted an infinitely deeper and more lasting 
injury on his reputation as a philosopher, than his character 
as a man suffered from the attack of Aristophanes. Xeno- 
phon’s intention was undoubtedly good: but his judgement 
does not seem quite so praiseworthy. He has laboured to 
refute the calumnies that had been levelled against Socrates, 
by shewing that instead of being a dreaming innovator, he 
was a practical man of the old school; that his philosophy, 
instead of being newly coined, was the same that had been 
current from the days of the Seven Sages, or indeed from 
those of Hesiod, if not of Pittheus; that it taught the 
way to be healthy, wealthy, and wise, just as it has been 
expounded in popular adages in most ages and countries of 
the world. But though this defense was sufficient to rescue 
Socrates from the imputation of bad motives, it 1s far from 
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being a complete vindication of his conduct, and can scarcely 
have satisfied the public to which it was addressed. A man 
of such prejudices as Dr Roetscher attributes to Aristophanes, - 
would still have said that, if this was all Socrates meant, 
he would have done better to abstain from unprofitable dis- 
putations on truths for which human and divine laws had 
provided sufficient sanctions. But even from a higher point 
of view we may fairly doubt how far such a disputant as 
the Socrates of Xenophon was a useful member of society. 
A man who was perpetually raising questions which he was 
so little able to solve, and setting everybody on inquiries 
upon the most momentous subjects, in which he was so little 
able to furnish them with a clue, is a person whose good- 
will we must respect, much more than we can admire his 
prudence. No one will say that the Athenians were justified 
in putting him to death: but we are tempted to think that 
if, instead of giving him a draught of hemlock, they had 
crowned him with a chaplet of hellebore, and had sent him 
on board the Paralus to Delos, to close his days in the 
sanctuary of the god who took delight in his wisdom, they 
would have acted both mercifully and discreetly. 

If I were not afraid of straying into a region foreign to 
the preceding discussion, I should have been tempted, before 
I conclude, to examine another litthe work of Mr Delbrueck, 
relating to the character of Socrates*. It is not a pole- 
mical piece, but seems rather to have been written in that 
easy and cheerful mood, in which a man sometimes falls to 
a game at chess, or at ninepins—with himself. He has lighted 
on three stumblingblocks in Plato’s Apology, and is sur- 
prized that no one before him has been equally scandalized 
by them. Then he calls up an imaginary advocate for Socrates, 
and furnishes him with some arguments which he presently 
refutes. His inability to extricate himself from the dilemma 
in which he has placed himself begins to make him melancholy, 
when he is relieved by a visit so mysterious as to appear almost 
supernatural, which composes his mind by giving him an 
entirely new view of the matter. Unfortunately though his 
own doubts and difficulties are removed, those which he has 


* Sokrates. Betrachtungen und Untersuchungen von F. Delbrucck. 1819. 
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raised in the minds of others are left in full force, Mr Del- 
brueck having scarcely hinted at the nature of the new light 
that broke in upon him in this extraordinary manner. And 
as his readers can scarcely hope to be similarly favoured, one 
is strongly tempted to inquire whether the three knots might 
not be loosened by some simply human means. For the 
present however I must resist this temptation, and reserve the 
attempt, if it should ever appear practicable, for some more 
fitting place, where it may be made with better omens of 
SUCCESS. 


Cai: 





ON CERTAIN PASSAGES 
IN THE FOURTH AND FIFTH BOOKS 


OF THE ARCHITECTURE OF VITRUVIUS. 





Scunerper’s edition of Vitruvius, with its copious and 
learned commentary, is still little known in England. Though 
it was printed in 1808, no copies of it came over until seven 
years after, when the opening of the continent brought us so 
large an accession of literary wealth from the presses of France 
and Germany. I owe my first acquaintance with it to Mr 
Walpole, whose attention had been attracted by the explanation 
of the Athenian architectural inscription in its pages. 

In this elaborate and valuable work most of the mistakes 
of preceding editions have been discussed and corrected; and 
the text has been cleared from numerous impurities, and 
restored by the collation of several manuscripts. It is pub- 
lished, and, in my opinion, very properly, without graphic 
illustrations, which no one but a professed architect of long 
experience could give without the risk of running perpetually 
into error. If it lie open to the charge of some defects, they 
are owing to the editor’s want of architectural knowledge ; 
and one defects are almost inseparable from the under- 
taking: for while the learning necessary to its execution 1s 
beyond the reach of an architect, no professional man, who 
has devoted his time to acquiring a sufficiency of practical 
knowledge, can have formed the same extensive acquaintance 
with ancient writers which is displayed in the edition of 
Schneider. Hence it seems almost hopeless that any one 
should give a full and lucid exposition of Vitruvius: yet an 
accomplished scholar, if aided by an architect familiar with 
the productions of classical ages, may do much. Schneider 
wanted a more accurate knowledge of Greek construction, 
which at the time when he wrote was denied to his scientific 
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acquaintances, in common with almost the whole race of con- 
tinental artists. It was with English architects that the 
knowledge of the constructive part of Grecian edifices ori- 
ginally rested; and by them it was first diffused. Had his 
edition been delayed a few years longer, Schneider might 
then have derived that assistance from his own countrymen, 
which would have rendered it all that can be wished, so far 
as civil architecture is concerned. 

The errors which all the preceding editors had promul- 
gated, arose from inattention to their author’s repeated pro- 
fessions, which should have led them to attempt tracing the 
connexion between the principles of Vitruvius and those of the 
great masters he professed to follow, rather than to establish 
the coincidence of Roman examples with his supposed rules, 
by altering the text where it militated against them. Nor 
is Schneider’s edition entirely free from faults of the same 
kind: this fundamental mistake has now and then deluded 
him in trying to restore the original reading of corrupt or 
disputable passages; and he has sometimes altered the text 
unnecessarily, sometimes missed the true correction from mis- 
understanding the ground on which it ought to rest. Such 
being the case, I may be excused the presumption of endea- 
vouring to vindicate the original text, where it 1s in accordance 
with the principles of Grecian architecture, and to correct the 
dubious psssages so as to elicit a meaning in consonance with 
the author’s declarations, with a due observance of the ductus 
litterarum, and other canons of sound criticism. 

The explanation of the Athenian architectural inscription, 
towards which the scholars of Germany with all their objections 
admit that I first pointed out the way’, has led me to the re- 
storation of some vitiated passages: this aid was not at the 
command of Schneider, whose interpretation is grounded on the 
very imperfect transcript in Chandler’s Inscriptiones antiquae. 
Boeckh in his Corpus Inscriptionum has amply atoned for 
the brevity of Schneider’s remarks, although he too has been 
misled by his want of architectural knowledge, as I pledge 


1 Hujus documenti interpretandi cum nuper Gulielmus Wilkins viam et 
rationem fere primus demonstrasset. C. O. Muller. Minervae Poliadis 
Sacra. 
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myself at some future time to shew, notwithstanding his vast 
learning, which leaves me longo intervallo behind. 

The following observations relate to certain various read- 
ings and corrections of the text in those books of Vitruvius 
which are more immediately connected with the modern prac- 
tice of archicture; and I would invite the remarks both of 
the scholar and the artist, with the hope of profiting by them 
on no distant occasion. 


Book 111. chap. 2. ) 5. In porticu Metell Jovis Serva- 
toris Hermodi. Schneider here is inclined to follow the editio 
princeps of Sulpitius, and to substitute hujgusmodi for Her- 
modi. ‘The common reading is Jovis Statoris Hermodi. 
Three of the MSS. in the British Museum read Staratoris, 
and another Startoris. 'The Greeks had temples dedicated 
to Jove, under the surnames of Svyar0s, which Plutarch (Cicer. 
c. 16) says corresponded with the Stator of the Romans, and 
XwTyp, or Servator. Pliny alludes to the temples of Jupiter 
and Juno, within the porticoes of Octavia, without mention- 
ing any surnames. In the ancient plan of Rome the two 
temples within the porticoes are designated as Apis (sic) Jovis 
and Arpis Junonis. ‘The surrounding cloister is termed 
Porticus OctraviaE ET Me... or HE... probably intended 
for the first syllable of Mrtetius. The union of the two 
porticoes is frequently alluded to by ancient writers. Velleius 
Paterculus is incorrect when he says of Metellus, ‘‘ Hic est 
Metellus Macedonicus, qui porticus, quae fwere circumdatae 
duabus aedibus, sine inscriptione positis, quae nunc Octaviae 
porticibus ambiuntur, fecerat.” 1.11.3. From Suetonius and 
Dion Cassius we learn that the portico of Octavia was raised 
by Augustus, and served as an inclosure to two temples which 
he caused to be built at the same time with the spoils of the 
Dalmatians, in honour of Jupiter and Juno. Pliny tells us 
that the temples within the porticoes of Octavia were built by 
Sauros and Batrachus, Lacedemonian architects, who inscribed 
their emblems, a lizard and a frog, on the bases of the columns. 
From the manner in which this is related, it has more the air 
of a fable than of a historical fact. Schneider however, re- 
lying on this passage, would change Hermodi into hujwsmodi, 
and get rid of the difficulty which arises from the epithet 
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Stator, by inserting the words et in aede. after Metelli, read- 
ing, In porticu Metelli, et in aede Jovis Statoris hujusmodi. 
But there is another reason for retaining Hermodi, or some 
such proper name, which will be noticed below. Hermodus 
sounds harshly as a Greek name; I would suggest Harmodii 
for Hermodi, in preference to Hermodori, which some of the 
critics have proposed. The decree against the assumption 
of this popular name, if ever it was actually in force, had 
probably become a dead letter long before the period to which 
Vitruvius refers. 

Ad menianam Honoris. The common reading is ad 
Mariana ; and Vitruvius is supposed to have alluded to the 
trophies of Marius, of which very little is known; nor would 
the situation of the temple of Honour and Virtue accord with 
that of these supposed monuments in the fifth region of Rome. 
One MS reads ad marianam, which at once suggests that the 
word porticum is to be understood. For marianam we should 
therefore probably read menianam. A menian portico was 
one which, like the fora, had two stories, the upper of which 
were termed meniana. Our author says that the comic 
scenery should exhibit representations of private edifices and 
meniand. 

In confirmation of the common reading, reference has 
been made to a passage in the procemium of the seventh book, 
in which the word mariana occurs, in connection with an 
allusion to the same temples of Honour and Virtue. “A C. 
Mutio, qui magna: scientia confisus aedes Honoris et Virtutis 
marianae cellae columnarumque,” &c. In this passage how- 
ever the MSS vary greatly: we find mariniane, malini- 
ane, maligmen, and maliginem: this denotes a complete 
corruption of the word, and allows us great latitude in at- 
tempting to restore it. Marianae is a conjecture, which owes 
its origin to its supposed occurrence in the passage we are now 
trying to correct, the instruwmentum criticum used for this 
purpose being one of legitimate employment, and, one to 
which I purpose having recourse in my explanation. In 
speaking of the temple of Jupiter Olympius at Athens, in the 
same procemium, Vitruvius observes, cellae magnitudinem, et 
columnarum circa dipteron collocationem, epistylioruwmque et 
ceterorum ornamentorum ad symmetriwm distributionem, magna 
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solertia scientiaque......est architectatus. ‘The subsequent pas- 
sage, alluding to the temple of Honour and Virtue, if we 
substitute magnitudinem for the unintelligible readings of the 
MSS will run as follows: Qui magna scientia confisus aedes 
Honoris et Virtutis, magnitudinem celle columnarumque, et 
epistyliorum symmetrias perfecit. In alluding to temples of 
such different modes of construction, the similarity of the de- 
scription is such as to authorize this correction. This passage, 
therefore, has no other connection with the other, than that 
the temples of Honour and Virtue are mentioned in both. 

Ill. 1.§ 6. Sed Magnesiae Dianae Hermogenis, et Co- 
rinthi Apollinis a Menesthe facta. ‘The common reading 
is Hermogenis Alabandi; Schneider suggests et Alabandis. 
Some such correction is requisite; for the locality of one of 
the temples having been specified, it was necessary to prevent 
confusion by designating that of the other. Thus in the pre- 
ceding passages where Vitruvius is speaking of the pseudo- 
dipteral species, both the examples are in Rome, and the situ- 
ation of each is pointed out. In the subsequent illustration 
of the octastyle dipteral species, he again gives two instances ; 
the temple of Diana at Ephesus, built by Chersiphron, and 
the Doric temple of Quirmus; but he does not tell us by 
whom the latter was built, nor in what part of Rome it was 
situated. Of the first point he was probably ignorant, for 
Livy could discover no antient authority as to its architect; 
and the temple having given name to the hill on which it 
stood, its site was too well known to need mentioning. It is 
of the old temple of Quirinus that Vitruvius speaks here. 
The modern temple was built by Augustus, and may not 
have been in being then; or, if it was, his studied neglect of 
the buildings of his own age, and of his contemporaries, 
would amply account for his silence concerning it. 

Four of the MSS in the British Museum read Alaba- 
rinthi, instead of the common Alabandi; another has Alaba- 
ranthy ; and two quoted by Schneider give Alabarinthi and 
Alabaunthe; the latter bemg evidently an error of penman- 
ship. Corynthus was one of the names of Apollo: Pausanias 
(1v. 34) mentions a temple to him under this name near 
Corone in Messenia. The Acrocorinthus was under his tute- 


lary guardianship, till he transferred his rights to Venus. ‘The 
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probable site of his temple at Corinth is described by Colonel 
Leake in his Morea. 

Ill. 2.) 8 Sed Athenis in asty, Jovis in templo Olympii. 
Every thing tends to establish this as the true reading, instead 
of the common ones. Schneider reads Athenis octastylos, et in 
templo Olympio. 'The Bipont edition, published in the same 
year, gives octastylos in templo Jovis Olympii. Four of the 
MSS in the British Museum have octastylos et templo 
Olympio. ‘Those quoted by Schneider likewise give et templo 
Olympio. The editio princeps reads et in templo Olympio. 
All the MSS however omit the word Jovis. By the intro- 
duction of the particle et, Vitruvius is made to allude to two 
temples. Huis true meaning will be easily restored by comparing 
the several passages of this chapter enumerating examples of 
the various kinds of temples, and by the consideration of 
other passages in different parts of his work. 

Whenever Vitruvius refers to existing illustrations of his 
remarks, he mentions the deities to whom they were dedicated, 
as well as their locality: and sometimes he gives the name of 
the architect or the projector of the building. ‘hus as an 
example of a temple in antis, we are referred to one of the 
three temples of Fortune near the Porta Collina. Of the 
prostyle species, the temples of Jupiter and Faunus, in the 
island of the Tiber, are quoted as specimens. We have two 
examples of hexastyle peripteral temples, namely, that of 
Jupiter, within the portico of Metelus, built by Hermodus, 
and that of Honour and Virtue, in the vicinity of some other 
portico, built by Mutius. So have we of amphiprostyle 
temples, that of Diana at Magnesia, built by Hermogenes, 
and that of Apollo at Corinth, or, according to the editions, 
at Alabanda, built by Menesthes. Of dipteral temples we 
have likewise two examples, the Ionic temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, built by Chersiphron, and the Doric temple of 
Quirinus, the situation of which is implied in its title, as it 
gave its name to the hill on which it was placed. In all these 
passages we have the name of the deity to whom the temple 
was dedicated, as well as its site. 

In the description of hypathral temples, the common 
readings may refer either to one or two temples; and, as 
offering fewer difficulties, we will assume the most common 
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reading referring to one only: Hujus exemplar fomae 
non est, sed Athenis octastylos in templo Olympio.  Ac-- 
cording to this reading, Vitruvius would illustrate hypzthral 
temples, which he has just informed us have ten columns in 
front, by referring to one which has only eight. ‘This shows that 
the word octastylos is corrupt: to alter it into decastylos would 
only introduce an unnecessary repetition, without rendering 
the description consistent with that of all the other temples 
referred to: the name of the divinity would still be wanted ; 
for the word Jovis, as I have already stated, is not found in 
any of the MSS known to us. Here then we have one word 
redundant, and another deficient. But there is likewise another 
word wanting to the consistency of the passage, which does not 
at first sight appear to be necessary. Whenever Vitruvius 
alludes to any building at Athens, he is careful to mention 
which of the two divisions of the city contained it; whether 
the Acropolis or the lower city, the ara or the asty, as he calls 
them. ‘Thus in the procemium to the seventh book, wherein 
he is speaking of this temple, he says, Im asty vero Jovem 
Olympium. Again in the third chapter of the eighth book, in’ 
which he alludes to the springs at Athens, he says, e¢ in asty 
et ad portum Pireeum. On the other hand, when he speaks 
of buildings in the Acropolis, he subjoims i7 arce, as in the 
seventh chapter of the fourth book, and in the preface to the 
seventh. Hence it appears that in our passage, as it 1s com- 
monly read, we have the word octastylos redundant, and want 
the two words in asty and Jovis. If therefore we read in 
asty, Jovis in templo Olympii, for octastylos in templo Olym- 
pio, all objections vanish. ‘The name of the divinity is men- 
tioned, the division of the city is designated, and the word 
octastylos, which has been the great difficulty with all the 
commentators, 1s got rid of. 

That word has led some commentators to suppose that 
Vitruvius was referring to the Parthenon, as well as the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Olympius. If so, the words Minervae in 
arce and Jgvis in asty would be necessary: but even then 
there would still be the imconsistency of citing an octastyle 
temple as an example of a species which, it had previously 
been stated, must be decastyle. Others again have supposed 
two temples to be alluded to, namely, the Parthenon at Athens, 
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and the temple of Jupiter at Olympia, which was hexastyle. 
On this supposition we should require the words Minervae, in 
arce, and Jovis; and the inconsistency already mentioned would 
be still greater, for we should have an octastyle and a hexastyle 
temple as illustrations of the hypethral decastyle species. 

Ill. 3. § 5. Idem capituluwm. These words, for which | 
Schneider and the Bipont editors read item Capitolii, appear 
to have been originally a marginal note. In one of the MSS 
consulted by Schneider this book is divided into twelve 
chapters. Schneider’s second chapter is there marked v; 
and chap. vii1 begins with the words Aedibus Araeostylis : 
so that vi and vir are comprehended in the preceding pages: 
the first begins in the same place with Schneider’s third chap- 
ter, and the other at Reddenda nunc. Hence the marginal 
note, in other MSS differently divided. Four of those in 
the British Museum, and two of those quoted by Schneider, 
read item capitult. 

Ill. 3. § 7. Habebit justam rationem. The common 
reading is, ‘* [psarum columnarum altitudo [erit] modulorum 
[octo et dimidiae moduli partis. Ita ex ea divisione inter- 
columnia altitudinesque columnarum]| habebunt justam ratio- 
mem.’ In all the MSS to which I- have had access the 
words between brackets are wholly omitted. In fact the 
height of the columns in the several kinds of temples is dis- 
cussed in a subsequent part of the chapter. According to 
the arrangement in some of the MSS .it forms the sub- 
ject of a fresh chapter beginning with the words <dAedibus 
Araeostylis. This passage is evidently interpolated, owing 
perhaps to the discordance between the words altitudo and 
habebunt. 

III. 3.§ 10. Uti Systyl in novem. This is the read- 
ing in all the MSS. ‘The common reading, wit diastyli in octo, 
was devised with the view of making this passage correspond 
with the interpolation above mentioned. The following word 
partes is written partibus in several manuscripts. 

Ill. 4. § 5. Uti quadrae, spirae, trunci, et coronae 
lateris. Instead of lateris the unintelligible word lysis 
appears in most of the printed editions. ‘Two MSS quoted 
by Schneider give lapis; the editio princeps has lesis. The 
word is manifestly corrupt, and. has exercised the ingenuity 
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of all the commentators. Perrault and Galiani suppose it to 
allude to the cymatiwm of the corona, for no other reason 
than that antient examples afford no instance of any member 
above the cymatiwm of the corona. Vitruvius however always 
comprises the cymatiwm in the term corona; indeed it is part 
of the corona. In like manner the cymatiwm is part of the 
epistylium. I formerly considered the word lysis alluded to 
a blocking course on the top of the podiwm, for the reason 
that guided Perrault and Galiani: this however is merely a 
continuation of one of the front steps along the flanks; it is 
not included by Vitruvius in the height of the stylobate, and 
consequently must be excluded from the members of the po- 
dium, which are directed to range with them in their united 
height. The word /ysis must therefore be expunged from 
the list of architectural members. 

III. 5.) 7. Ab minimo ad pedes XXV. This is the 
reading of all the MSS. It might be thought that this, as 
well as all the subsequent alterations of the numerals in the 
text of the printed editions, were of little importance to the 
integrity of the work; but the principles which the author 
professes to adopt, and his uniform assertion of their deduc- 
tion from those of Greek architecture, can only be vindicated 
by restoring the reading of the manuscripts, in the room 
of the changes made in the printed editions for the sake of 
reconciling the proportions with those found in the remains of 
Roman architecture. Vitruvius tells us in the preface to the 
first book that his object is to instruct the Emperor in the 
rudiments of architecture, for his guidance in the works he 
was engaged in as well as in those which were in contemplation; 
thus implying the neglect of Grecian principles in previous 
buildings at Rome, and the prevalence of others at variance 
with them. 

Ill. 5. 8. Sed ad aequalem modulum collocatis, ute 
adjectio quae i stylobatis facta fuerit in superioribus mem- 
bris respondeat |symmetria epistyliorum.| 'This is the read- 
ing in all the MSS. Some of the editions after sed introduce 
ita exaequata per medium collocanda uti cum. 'The words 
between brackets are supposed to have been originally a mar- 
ginal note, afterwards inserted in the text; a supposition the 
more probable, because in one of the MSS the twelfth chapter 
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begins with Epistyliorum ratio: the words Symmetria episty- 
liorum therefore would form the head of the chapter. 

Ill. 5.911. Intersectio quae Graece metatome dicitur. 
The common reading is petoyy; the word is variously written 
in the MSS: methoce, metoce; and two quoted by Schneider 
give metope and metatome. 'This last is the correct reading. 
The Greek architectural inscription gives xatatou for an 
operation of a similar kind; deta exmemomméva avev KaTa- 
Touns: meaning that the moldings are got out plain, without 
the enrichment, or symmetrical division into ornaments. So 
in the dentils of a cornice the molding is first wrought plain, 
and afterwards the dentils are made by cutting away between 
equal intervals of the plain molding. 

IIT. 5.9 12. Coronae quae supra aequaliter imis. Thus 
this passage appears in all the MSS. Some of the editors 
insert the words tympanum sunt after supra. 

Simas quas Graece epistatidas dicunt. 'The Greek term 
in the Athenian inscription for the simae is €TLK PAVvITLOES- A 
term of similar import and derivation is here intended by 
Vitruvius. It is however variously written in the MSS, 
which give epicidas, epytidas, epitidas, and epistidas; the 
transition from this last to epistatidas is easy. The Greek 
word emiotatis is the feminine of the masculine noun emiora- 
tnys. The editio princeps reads epithidas ; the common read- 
ing is émitiidas. Schneider proposes éxwtidas, but this is 
merely suggested by a subsequent correction of wapwrides for 
protides in tv. 6. ) 4, which is undoubtedly correct. The 
parotides however have nothing in common with the sime, 
either in form or position. 

IV.1.§ 7. Et imscirpis pro crinibus dispositis. The 
common reading is encarpis, which is supposed to mean 
festoons of flowers, suspended from the eyes of the volutes. 
Garlands are said, upon some occasions of festivals, to have 
been so suspended, but there is no antient example of them 
as a permanent ornament. T he term scirpus signifies platted 
or wicker work, resembling the braided hair, as the volutes 
are thought to have represented the side curls. We have 
examples of this braided ornament in the lonic capitals of the 
Erectheum; and it frequently occurs in the bases of columns. 
The technical name for it is guéllochi. Schneider evidently 
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inclines to the interpretation of Philander, who imagines 
that wreaths termed pancarpiae were here intended, on 
the authority of a passage in Festus, where Pancarpiae is 
explained to be coronae ev vario genere florum factae: he 
adds Tali pancarpia corona capitula Ionica ornavit Michael 
Angelus. 

IV. 1. § 8. Lonicae novem constituerunt. ‘This 1s the 
reading of all the MSS; the printed editions, with the excep- 
tion of Schneider’s, give octo semis in order to make this pas- 
sage agree with the interpolated passage in chapter 111, of 
which I have spoken. Pliny says (xxxvi. 56) In Kphesiae 
Dianae aede primum columnis spirae subditae et capitula 
addita, placuitque altitudinis octava pars in crassitudine, 
et ut spirae haberent crassitudinis dimidiam. Schneider 
remarks, on the assertion that capitals were first added, hoc 
falsum; he might have extended the same denial to the 
bases. Pliny had just informed us that Ionic columns were 
nine diameters in height, but that their proportions were 
not the same in the early examples of the order. Antiqua 
ratio erat columnarum aititudinis, tertia pars latitudinum 
delubri. 

IV. 1. 9 12. Uti excipiant quae ex cauliculis natae pro- 
eurrunt ad extremos angulos volutae, minoresque helices mntra 
suum medium qui sunt in abaco floribus subjectt scalpantur. 
This is the reading of the MSS, which the editors have 
altered in different ways. ‘The usual reading inserts abacum 
before excipiant, and substitutes cauliculorwm foliis for cau- 
liculis, and frontium abaci sunt for sunt in abaco. Schneider 
alone gives the true reading, merely transposing the word 
floribus, and placing it immediately after mediwm. The read- 
ing of the MSS is suffieicntly descriptive and clear, without 
any other alteration than volutas for volutae. 

IV.2.) 1. Si majora spatia sunt et transtra et capreoli. 
Thus this passage stands in the majority of the MSS. The 
printed editions insert, after sent, the following passage: 
columen in summo fastigio culminis, wnde et columnae di- 
euntur. 

IV. 2.92. Rationem habere in. Doricis operibus. ‘The 
printed editions read, severally, et opam, oparwm, and apha- 
yum. 'The Bipont edition and. that of Rhode substitute 
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locum. Schneider suggests vel metopam, adding that all these 
readings are attended with difficulties. In substituting ratio- 
nem I am guided by a common expression of Vitruvius, which 
occurs In two passages of this chapter, as does habet rationem, 
and habebit rationem. ‘The expression ratio est inventa 
occurs three times in it. 

IV. 2. ) 4. Metophae nominantur: ophas enim. ‘The 
editio princeps gives methope; the MSS etophe, metophae, 
and metrophae. All of them read ophas. In the subsequent 
part of this sentence they also give ophas and methopa. In 
the following chapter again we have methophas, metophas, and 
metophae, as well as methophis and metophis, instead of 
the usual mode of writing, mefopis; and so throughout. 
Vitruvius says that the ophae corresponded with the colwm- 
baria of the Romans, which were not perforations but niches, 
or recesses left in the wall after the beams had been removed. 
The word pérovov in the Athenian inscription refers to some- 
thing of a different kind, connected perhaps with the ozatov, 
which, from all I can collect, appears to mean what Vitruvius 
terms the intertigniwm or lacunaria, for which he gives us no 
corresponding Greek term. The ozatov, or omaia, ‘would 
therefore be the ornamental ceiling, called @arvwua by the 
Greeks, which we know from Pausanias formed the ceiling 
below the roof (v. 20). In repairing the roof of a temple 
the skeleton of a soldier, who is supposed to have concealed 
himself, is related peragu _auporepw evpeOivat, TNS TE ES 
evmpemerav oTEyNS, Kal TYHS avexouans TOV KE PpAMLov. It is 
used in this sense by Plutarch, when describing the Eleusinian 
temple in the life of Pericles. The word parvwpua occurs in 
a fragment of Aischylus quoted by Pollux, Wit..27. 120% dna 
nev Tis AeoPiov haTvwuaTos Kou ev Tpiryovors EKTFEPQULVETW 
pu0Quois—as the lines are restored by Miller. Datvwois occurs 
in the same sense in the description of the ceiling of Solomon’s 
temple. “ExoiWocrabunoe TOV OLKOV datvwcect Kal cvatatect 
Kédpos. 111. Reg. v1.9. In the porticoes of the Erectheum the 
lacunaria consist of pannels with triple sinkings, one within 
the other, each surrounded by the Lesbian cymatiwm. 

IV. 3. ) 3. In partes Xxvi11; st heavastylos, XxxX1l. The 
printed books alter these numerals. Schneider gives xxvit 
and xxxxi1 after Philander. The Amsterdam edition has 
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xxvil1 and xtiv. All the MSS in the British Museum have 
xxvitl. In three of the five the numerals for the hexastyle 
are omitted: the other two give xxxII. 

IV. 3. 96. Pura relinquantur, aut clymena scalpantur. 
The printed editions read fulmina. The MSS give fiwmina 


and_flwia, with the same mark of contraction as in a preceding 


passage, where they read femina and feia instead of femora. 
When the metophe were a modulus and a half in width, the 
spaces between the mutules were equal to half the width of 
the triglyph. In these intervals the commentators have sup- 
posed that thunderbolts were carved: some modern buildings 
have been thus ornamented in conformity with this imagined 
authority. The narrowness of the Greek metophe allowed 
no room for any kind of ornament. In the soffite of the 
cornice of the Parthenon, where the angular mutules leave 
square intervals, we find Grecian honeysuckles carved, and 
these may have given rise to this suggestion of Vitruvius: 
hence we should read, periclymena or clymena, Tre pLKAUMEVE or 
KAUmeva, for flumina. The introduction of flowers as an orna- 
ment is common in Greek artchitecture. Upon the epistylia 
of one of the porticoes of the Erectheum we find the caltha 
palustris, called in the Athenian inscription cadyy; and again 
in the antepagmenta of one of the doorways of the same 
building. Schneider in his lexicon mistakes the cadyy for 
the Ionic volute. The periclymenon is the woodbine that 
bears the honeysuckle. In some ancient examples of the 
Doric order, for instance, in the supposed temple of Saturn, 
now forming part of St Adrian in the Campo Vaccino, the 
intervals between the mutules, according to the details given 
by Labacco, exhibit flowers somewhat similar to the cadyn, 
or chrysanthemum, of the Athenian inscription. There is 
another sort of marigold called calendula officinalis, the 
Greek name for which is kAvmeyoy; hence in all probability 
the clumena or clymena of Vitruvius. The same ornament 
is shewn in the hypotracheliwm of the columns and pilasters 
of the same buildings, whence perhaps the interpretation of 
Hesychius: karyy—pepos ceadys xiovos. A similar orna- 
ment occurs between the modillions in the soffite of the temple 
of Jupiter Stator, in the orders of the Pantheon, and in 
other Corinthian buildings at Rome. In the remains of 
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a Doric building, called the Temple of Piety, near the site 
of the theatre of Marcellus, the corona is not divided into 
mutules, but left para in the language of Vitruvius.  Tri- 
glyphs were placed at the angles of buildings ; and consequently 
the angular intercolumniations were contracted, according to 
the details given by Labacco. 

IV. 3. 97. Dividatur in partes xvitt, si hexastylos erit 
diwidatur in partes xxvitt. ‘These are the numerals in the 
ereat majority of the MSS. One of the five in the British 
Museum gives xx1li instead of xvi11. ‘Two of them read 
XXVIII, and the other three xxix, for the hexastyle division. 
The editio princeps and three MSS consulted by Schneider 
give XVIII and xxviii, except that one has xx1x for xxviii. 
The numerals xvitt, being the reading m all the MSS except 
one, must be considered correct. The testimonies in support 
of xxviii are less in number; but this number is commensu- 
rate with xv111 for the tetrastyle, and on this account there 
need be no hesitation about adopting it. Schneider reads 
XVIIII.S, and xxvitii.s, but without any authority, on the 
mere supposition that Vitruvius intended the metophae of the 
systyle species to be equally wide with those of the more ex- 
panded front. 

Diminutum aliquantum spatium hemitriglyphi id accedet. 
The common reading of this sentence is, dimidiatum et 
quantum est spatium hemitriglyphi, id accedit in mediano,” 
Schneider rejects dimidiatum as a marginal note disturbing 
the construction. The editio princeps however and three 
of his MSS retain it. The editors differ in their mode of 
pointing this sentence; but in no way is the passage rendered 
intelligible, or to be reconciled with the intended mode of con- 
struction. The triglyph, being placed centrally over the axes of 
the angular columns, leaves a space at each extremity of the 
zophorus as much less than half a triglyph as half the dimi- 
nution in the upper diameter of the column. According to 
the reading here proposed the meaning will be ‘‘ the space of 
half a triglyph, some little diminished, is added at the angles ;” 
which is strictly correct. In mediano is the beginning of an- 
other sentence. 

In mediano, contra fastigium. The passage between 
the words mediano and contra, which occurs in all the MSS 
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in the British Museum, is obviously a misplaced repetition, 
unconnected with the context, and incomplete. Its omission 
leaves the text perfectly intelligible and clear. In the MSS 
after mediano we read: habens cymatium Doricum in imo 
alterum in summo item cum cymatiis corona crassa ex dimidia 
dividendae autem sunt in corona ima ad perpendiculum con- 
tra, &c. In the printed copies this passage is omitted, but 
only to be inserted with considerable additions after the word 
dignitatem further on. The whole text of this portion is 
full of unauthorized corrections and unnecessary insertions. 

IV.6.§1. Lwmen autem hypaethri. 'This is the reading 
in all the MSS. The printed copies read hypothyri, which 
has led to the insertion of the word semis after dwae. The 
hypaethra were open spaces above the door, admitting air and 
light, sometimes through a bronze grating, as in the Pantheon. 
Schneider retains the correct reading. Perrault omits semis, 
but reads hypothyri. Owing to this, his illustration of ancient 
doorways exhibits no hypaethral opening. In a subsequent 
part of the chapter relating to Ionic doorways, even Schneider 
reads hyperthyra instead of hypaethra, although he rejects 
the word semis. 

IV.6. (2. Ipsa autem antepagmenta contrahantur. In 
all the editions except that of Sulpicius, the words crassa 
fiant in fronte altitudine luminis parte duodecima are inserted 
before contrahantur. Schneider, aware of their want of 
authority, places them between brackets: they were inserted 
on mere conjecture by Jocundus. 

IV.6.) 4. Projectis pedibus ancones sive parotides locen- 
tur. The first word, appearing in the MSS in a contracted 
form, that is, pris pedibus, protis pedibus, and portis pedibus, 
has led to a variety of conjectures as to the construction of 
this and the preceding sentence. The printed copies read, 
quemadmodum in Doricis hyperthyridibus, beginning the 
next sentence with Ancones. Schneider omits hyperthyri- 
dibus as redundant. The passage is certainly complete with- 
out it; and quemadmodum in Doricis appears in a preceding 
part of the chapter. The questionable words therefore must 
either be omitted, or must begin a new sentence. ‘There can 
be little doubt that we should read projectis, or porrectis, 
pedibus ancones sive parotides locentur,—the ends being 
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made to project, let the ancones be placed. The first is a 
necessary expedient for the reception of the other. I have 


adopted the word parotides, instead of protides and ptides, 
after Schneider. The ancones or parotides are the consoles, 
hanging down from the ends of the hyperthyrum, resembling 
a double volute, in the form of the Greek character ¢. In the 
Athenian inscription the console is termed ovs, from a kind of 
resemblance to the human ear; whence wrides or TAapwT ioEs. 
The correction of locentur for the common vocentur is too 
obvious to require comment. 

IV. 6. ) 6. Ipsaque non fiunt clathrata. In all the 
editions, except those of Sulpicius and Schneider, the words 
forium ornamenta follow ipsa, but without any manuscript 

authority. The MSS give either coelostrata or celostrata. 
_ Vitruvius, having already mentioned the foriwm ornamenta, 
that is, the antepagmenta, or frames around the doors, 
proceeds to describe how the lumina, or openings, were 
to be disposed. These openings are divided into two 
portions, the lwmen hypaethri and the lumen valvarwm. 
They are similar in the Doric and lonic doorways: he is 
now describing those of the Attic. These lumina are to 
be valvata, like those of the window-openings mentioned in 
the sixth chapter of the sixth book, lumina fenestrarum 
valvata. Barbaro says he found clathrata in two copies; and 
his testimony is the more to be relied on, inasmuch as he 
rejects it. Philander, on the contrary, adopts it, and illus- 
trates the passage by the fores clathratae of the Pantheon, and 
by an ancient inscription first published by him, in which we 
find Fores clatratas cum postibus esculinis facito. In one 
of the inscriptions given by Chandler (11. 29) we have 
TO aeTwWUa UTEP TAS KirykALOGS. And in the Vespz of Aris- 
tophanes (v. 124) the old man, who is made to sleep in the 
infirmary of AUsculapius, shews himself at dawn at the lattice, 
which was probably over the door, o O avedavy kvedaios €7t 
TN KU KA LOL This however may have been a window; for 
Pausanias tells us that the building was in the neighbourhood 
of the temple, and not the temple itself. We have the expres- 
sion fenestrae clathratae in Plautus. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory reading would be, Ipsaeque 
(se. fores) non fiunt clathratae. Perrault adopts this reading, 
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having found it in a printed copy taken from a manuscript. 
The edition of Cesare Cisserano has clathratae. 

Kt aperturae habent exteriores postes. The common 
reading 1s aperturas habent in exteriores partes. ‘The word 
im 1s only found in one or two MSS. ‘The commentators con- 
jecture that Vitruvius means to describe the doors as opening 
outwardly. The doors of Roman temples are said to have 
opened outwardly: this does not however appear to have 
been the case in Greek temples; nor does the word aperturas 
admit of such an interpretation. In the inscription above 
mentioned the doors and their posts are mentioned. The 
meaning of the passage is, that the apertwrae (door-openings) 
had external posts, to which the doors were hung. ‘This is 
exemplified in the Pantheon at Rome, where the door-posts 
are placed externally, and the doors open inwardly. 

IV. 7.) 5. Ué stillicidium tecti absolute terminatio re- 
spondeat. ‘lhe common reading in the printed copies is ¢erti- 
ario. In the MSS it is sometimes written thus, and some- 





times ternario, with the mark of contraction. Numerous 
conjectures as to the meaning of this passage have been 
offered, and graphic illustrations of it in every possible form 
have been given. In one point all seem to have agreed, in 
giving each a new interpretation. The correction suggested 
above renders the passage clear and intelligible, in perfect 
accordance with the context. ‘‘ So that the termination of the 
roof itself may serve for the s¢tiliicidiwm (or eaves.)” That 
is to say, the mutules formed by the timbers of the roof, being 
made to project considerably beyond the walls of the cella, 
antepagments, representing the external cornice, are fixed to 
the ends, and thus form the yeicov, or eaves. 

IV. 8.) 1. Uti in quarto volumine. This is the reading 
in all the MSS. All the editions on the contrary substitute 
tertio for quarto. The more correct mode of writing would 
have been in hoc quarto volumine; but it is not the part of a 
commentator to amend the language of his author. When in 
chapter 111. sect. 7, Schneider proposes to substitute wt for 
the less elegant quod, because, as he says, quop ew varia- 
tione barbari hominis ortum habet pro ur usurpantis, he 
appears to forget the amount of the literary qualifications he 
has attributed to the author whose accomplishments he has 
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criticised. The unpolished man was probably Vitruvius him- 
self. It is from such expressions as these that a judgement 
may be formed of his qualifications as a writer. The substi- 
tution of t¢ertio for quarto would be attended with a result 
of which the commentators are probably not aware; nor of 
the violation of architectural fitness which has been widely 
spread by its original introduction. The reading of the 
printed copies gives an apparent authority to the use of the 
Tonic order in circular buildings: whereas in the majority of 
such edifices, certainly in the examples afforded by the best 
ages of architecture, the Corinthian alone is introduced. The 
impropriety of using any other is obvious to those who have 
witnessed the contrast between the straight line of the abacus 
of the capital and the circular sweep of the epistylium. ‘Some 
examples of the Ionic order have the volutes placed diagonally, 
and the abacus curved like that of the Corinthian order; but 
these do not belong to the best periods. 

IV.8.§ 4. <Athenis in arce et in Attica Suni Polhadis 
Minervae. ‘The common reading is, Athenis in arce Minervae 
et in Attica Suni Palladis. That in all the MSS is Pal- 
ladis Minervae, from which the alteration to Poliadis is easy. 
Schneider, under some erroneous idea, has substituted im asty 
for in arce; thus referring to some supposed building in the 
lower city instead of the Acropolis. Modern travellers and 
writers on architecture, on the authority of the printed copies, 
have supposed Vitruvius to have been here alluding to the 
Parthenon, whereas he is describing temples of unusual con- 
struction. Jfem GENERIBUS ALIIs constituuntur aedes et alo 
genere dispositiones habentes. ‘These temples observe the same 
proportions in their parts under this alteration of arrangement. 
In what this difference consisted he afterwards explains; and 
the reference to the temple of Minerva Polias is in conformity 
with his assertions. 

Et ut reliqui thyrones. The common reading in the 
printed copies is uti reliqua exisona. The last word in some 
MSS is illegible. Stuart suggested ut re liquet clcooa. It 
ought to be observed that in the MSS all the Greek terms 
of art, although the orthography 1s Greek, are written in the 
common cursive character. ‘The meaning of Vitruvius is 
obvious, whatever may be the term he used. In these exam- 
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ples he tells us we shall find some portions of the buildings, 
which were usually in the front, transferred to the sides. In 
the temple of Minerva Polias there are two porticoes in the 
flanks of the building: the word wanting therefore is some- 
thing equivalent to the pronaos or posticum, neither of which 
can be used with propriety on the present occasion. The word 
Ouvpaves, or vestibules, would be perfectly applicable, and, 
when written ¢hyrones, approaches nearly to the form of the 
corrupted word exysona. The Ovpwves of the Greeks were 
the areas before the thyromata, or doorways. 

IV. 9. In aedis rationibus. 'The common reading is in 
mediis aedibus. 'The MSS in the British Museum read, in 
meditationibus, which is retained by Schneider, although he is 
not satisfied with it, and offers, as a conjecture, aedium sta- 
tionibus. At the conclusion of the last chapter we have the 
expressions, aediwm sacrarum ratiocinationes, and isdem ra- 
tionibus aedes sunt faciendae, which lead at once to the 
reading I have here substituted. 








ON A PASSAGE IN XENOPHON’S HELLENICA, 


I. <6: 





Tuere is a passage in the first book of Xenophon’s Hel- 
lenica which has a good deal puzzled the writers who have 
attempted to give an account of the temple of Minerva Polias 
at Athens. It is well known that the sites of the Parthenon 
and of this temple were originally occupied by the Hecatom- 
pedon and the Erectheum, both of higher antiquity than those 
temples the remains of which are still the admiration of 
travellers. These sacred buildings were burnt on the taking 
of Athens by the Persians, but not totally destroyed. The 
day after the conflagration the Athenian refugees in the Persian 
army repaired to offer their devotions at the ruined shrines, and 
were astonished at the miraculous growth of the sacred olive, 
which had shot up amongst the smoking fragments of the 
Erectheum. 

The words of Herodotus imply that this temple was still 
in existence; nor have we any means of ascertaining the extent 
to which the Persians carried their demolition. According to 
the policy of the Athenians, the temples burnt by the Persians 
were never repaired, but were left as they were, in perpetual 
execration of the impiety of the invaders (Paus. x. 35). But 
the limited area of the Acropolis did not permit this policy to 
be observed, when temples to replace those destroyed by the 
Persians were to be constructed. ‘The new temples therefore 
were erected on the sites of the former. In the Erectheum in 
particular all other feelings must have yielded to the desire of 
preserving the sacred olive within the hallowed site, as well as 
the spring of water which Neptune, according to the traditions 
of Athenian mythology, had caused to arise in the same spot. 
So that the sites must have been preserved, the old temples 
taken down, and the Parthenon and temple of Minerva Polias 


erected where they had _ stood. 
vou. L. No. 8. 4B 
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The Athenian architectural inscription, brought from 
Athens by Chandler, and now deposited in the British Museum, 
describes the progress that had been made in rebuilding the 
Erectheum in the archonship of Diocles: little more than the 
roof was wanted to complete it. Three years after, however, 
it is supposed to have been again destroyed by fire, on the 
authority of the following passage of Xenophon. T@ 0 emovre 
ETEL ( n Te oeAnVNn e€eALTEV EOTE PAs, Kal O TWaNdaos TIS 
‘A@nvas vews ev “AOnvas everpnoOy, Litios mév édopevov- 
TOS, apxovTos dé KadXiov “AOnvyot) ot Aaxedaunoviot, K-T-X. 
On this passage Miiller, in his dissertation on the temple of 
Minerva Polias (p. 19) observes: ‘* Vehementer offensus sum 
loco Xenophontis Hellen. 1. vi. 2. .... Haec pertinent ad Ol. 
XCIII. ann. 3. quo templum vix absolutum, nedum vetus esse 
poterat. At rationibus certis evicimus, eandem aedem, quae 
Diocle archonte struebatur, et nunc stare: tam egregie conci- 
nunt mensurae et omnis commodulatio. Neque tamen id tanti: 
cum incendio illo tectum tantum laesum, vel easdem mensuras 
et rationes in aede denuo instaurata repetitas esse, contra 
statuere possis. Nuihilominus certissimum est, aedificlum vix 
consummatum qadaov vewy appellari non posse.... Hecatom- 
pedon Pericleum a loco hoc alienum esse, verbo moneo.” ‘The 
passage in Xenophon led me originally to think that the 
Tadaos vews was the Hecatompedon, because, though the 
sacred and immovable objects within the Erectheum would not 
permit its site to be changed, the same objection did not apply 
to the Hecatompedon. But as the temples burnt by the Per- 
sians were not restored, it is evident that no second conflagra- 
tion can have taken place in a building in which every thing 
combustible must already have been consumed. 

It has occurred to me that these difficulties may be got 
over by supposing that the temple of Minerva here mentioned 
was not at Athens, but an ancient temple in some other part of 
Greece: and I think I can shew that a temple of Minerva, of 
very high antiquity, was actually destroyed by fire about the 
same period, that is, the archonship of Callias, 406 years before 
Christ. Pausanias tells us: Teyeatas d€ “A@nvas ris ’AXéas 
TO lepov TO apxatov emoincevy 'Adeos’ Ypove dé Vo TEpov 


¢ 


, ~ ~ ~ \ / \ 
KQATEOKEVACAVYTO OL Teyeata TH Jew VQaOV MEevyav ce QE 


y\ Uf of , aS ~ , 
Beas akwov ; (exetvo eV on TUp npavicer, em weunOev 
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eCaipuys) Avopavrov Tap A@nvators ApyovTos, vaTEpw oé 
ETEL THS EKTNS Kal évevnKoaTys ’Odvmmiacos (Van, 45.73.) 
Hence it appears that a very ancient temple of Minerva at 
Tegea was burnt about this very period, and a new one to 
replace it was built by Scopas in the second year of the 96th 
Olympiad. The date here given alludes either to the com- 
mencement, or, more probably, the conclusion of the new 
edifice: the year of the conflagration is not mentioned. 

It might be imagined that two different temples of Minerva, 
both of them described as ancient, were destroyed by fire about 
the same time: neither writer, however, speaks of more than 
one: may we not conjecture then that they were both speaking 
of the self-same event? If in the passage of Xenophon we 
substitute ev Teyéa for ev ‘A@yvas, we shall get over the 
whole difficulty occasioned by it, and it will no longer be at 
variance with the accounts given by other Greek writers, and 
with the testimony afforded by the Athenian inscription. ‘The 
passage then would run as follows: o wadatos Tis AGnvas 
vews ev Tervyéa ever pyo0n, [littos pep epopevovTos, cipxov- 
Tos dé KadXtov “Adnvnsw, or it might be rys “AOnvas vews 
cys AXdeas, the temple being dedicaed to Minerva Alea. 
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THE COMIC POET ANTIPHANES. 





Dr Mernexe in the second and third parts of his Ques- 
tiones Scenice’ has rendered a great service to the literary 
world, and to the lovers of the ancient Greek drama especially, 
by his learned investigation of the times and works of the 
comic poets of Greece. In the third part of his enquiry he 
surveys the poets of the Middle Comedy; and among others 
the times of Eubulus, Anaxandrides, and Alexis, are satisfac- 
torily assigned; the titles of their dramas recited, and the 
testimonies collected in which these titles are preserved. 
Upon the time of Antiphanes Dr Meineke differs from other 
critics, and places that poet forty years below the period as- 
signed to him by the ancient grammarians. Although the 
passage is somewhat long, yet, as the work of Dr Meineke 
is not of common occurrence, and as his arguments will be 
best stated by himself, they shall be given in his own words’. 

Suzdam st sequimur, natus est Antiphanes Ol. 933, mortuus 
Ol. 112. etatis anno 74°; sed has rationes sunt que plane con- 
turbent. Nam ut Theodecte qut Aristotelis auditor futt com- 
memorationem Athen. p. 134. c. et alia eyusdem generis omittam, 
quid est quod Seleuct regis meminit apud Athen. p. 156. c? qui 
regem se appellari gussit Ol. 118. 2. Hine manifestum est in 


1 These publications are entitled Questionum Scenicarum Specimen secun- 
dum—Berolini 1827. pp. 75; Questionum Scenicarum Specimen tertium—Be- 
rolini (1830.) pp. 54. A first part, which had preceded these, I have not been 
able to procure. 

2 Spec. mz. pp. 50, 51. 

3 Dr Meineke has rightly interpreted the meaning of Suidas, which some 
had misunderstood. See Fast. Hellen. Part m. p. 81. To the names there 
mentioned, by whom Suidas had been misunderstood, may be added Saxius 


and Schweigheuser (noticed by Meineke p. 50), and Fabricius B. G. tom. 1. 
p- 419. Harles. 
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natalt anno apud Suridam erratum esse. Fabulas docere coepit 


teste Anonymo peta tTHv Cy oAuumidoa, Ol. 98; quod verum esse 
non potest, quum minimum usque ad Ol. 118. 2. fabulas docuerit, 
et Suda teste etatem ultra annum 74™ non produxerit. Itaque 
vide ne apud Anonymum scribendum sit meta THv en oAUp TAO. 
Quod nescio an etiam fragmentorum indole confirmetur, in quibus, 
ut hoc utar, Platonis aliorumque hujus etate clarorum hominum 
nulla plane mentio injicitur. Quo accedit quod in tanta fabularum 
multitudine perpauce repertuntur ex quibus eum in solitis et re- 
ceptis media comedia argumentis versatum esse intelgatur. Idem 
confirmat etiam quodammodo Lycophrenis narratio apud Athen. 
p. 555. a. Nam quum Antiphanes Alexandro comediam a se 
scriptam recitaret eaque non valde delectari regem intelhgeret, 
non se mirari inquiebat Antiphanes, det yap, © Bacidev, Tov 
TavTa a7rodeYoMEvov aro cuuPoAwy TE TOAAAKIS OEdETTYNKEVALE 
Kau Tept eTalpas wAEOVAaKLS Kal eiAneva Kal deowKevat awAnyas. 
Itaque amores, convivia, aliaque hujus generis primarium Anti- 
phanee poesis argumentum fuisse conjicias. Idque etiam frag- 
menta docent in quibus conviviorum descriptiones frequentissime, 
contra civilium rerum commemoratio certorumque hominum irristones 
rarissime. Hac omnia si quis comparet cum titulo libri a Dio- 
doro Ascalonita scripte Tept ‘Avtipavous Kat Tel TNS Tapa TOLS 
yewTépos KwuKors marTuUys apud Athen. p. 662. f-*, haud sane 
mirer si quis eam ob causam Antiphanem nove comeedie poetis 
accenseat. Quamquam hoc quidem immerito: nam medie poetam 
comedie habitum esse Antiphanem ab Antiquis multis multorum 
constat indiciis. De poesi Antiphanis veteres ita judicarunt ut 
eum et eloquendi et componendt arte prestitisse censerent, quem 
ad modum diserte testatur Anonymus de Comedia: yevécOat cé 
Aéyoucty avTov evgvecTarov eis TO ypapew kat dpauatorouety. 
Suavitatis et elegantie laudem et wmpertit Atheneus p. 27. d. 
156. c. 168. d. fragmentorum indole egregie confirmatam. Non 
mirum igitur eum una cum Alexide prestantissimum medi@ co- 
medice poetam habitum esse.—Denique feracissimt ingenii fursse 
dramatum quorum auctor habitus est numerus docet, quem ita 


4 Meineke adds’ p. 55, Quod edulit genus sub Macedonum demum imperio 
Athenas introductum esse diserte testatur Athen@us x1v. p. 662. f. 
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definit Suidas ut ab aliis 366 ab alis autem 280 fabulas e 
tributas fursse referat. Horum numerum—alterum Anonymi con- 
sensu fere comprobatum video, quippe qui 260 fabularum auctorem 
eum fuisse perhibeat. Harum recensum ali temport et loco re- 


servamus. | 

For these reasons Dr Meineke rejects the testimonies which 
include the dramas of Antiphanes within Ol. 99—112, and 
fixes him at Ol. 109-——118. 2, or below Ol. 118.2. In the first 
place, we may dismiss the argument founded upon the men- 
tion of Theodectes. For Theodectes himself died before 
B. c. 333°; and might accordingly have been mentioned by 
Antiphanes although the death of Antiphanes had happened 
in that year. In the next place we may set aside the argu- 
ment drawn from the conversation with Alexander as of no 
weight in this question; because that conversation must have 
been held before Alexander passed into Asia’; consequently 
the dramas there described, whatever were their subjects, 
and however treated, must have been written before B. c. 334. 
And besides we may remark that these subjects were intro- 
duced into the Middle Comedy by Anaxandrides: Suid. “Avag- 
avoplons—mT pT os oUTOS épwras Ka mapQever pIopas e1on- 
yaryev. And Anaxandrides exhibited in B. c. 376" in the 
early period of the Middle Comedy. ‘Thirdly, we may observe 
that the mention of uwatruy does not fix Antiphanes to a late 
period; for it is also mentioned by Nicostratus*, son of Aris- 
tophanes, who flourished in the early period. The inference 


5 See Fast. Hellen. Part 1. B. c. 333. p. 153. 

6 It is nowhere said, nor isit in the least degree probable, that Antiphanes, 
who was naturalized at Athens, accompanied Alexander into Asia. And 
Alexander passed into Asia in the spring of B. c. 334; and after the summer 
of B. c. 333 he never again approached the Grecian sea or visited the western 
coast of Asia Minor. 

7 See Fast. Hellen. p. 107. 139. and Dr Meineke himself p. 24. 

gs Athen. xiv. p. 664. c. Nikootpatos év ’AmeXavvopévw [ conf. Suid. 
Nikootpat. |" 

ev y’, avopes, Ev spodp” adXa@ pv TH paTTIN 
otTwH dtabijow Ta peta Tavl’ WoT ciomat 
000 avTOV LLY TOUTOV aYTEpEtD ETL. 
kal év Mayetpw | conf. Suid. Ib. Athen. xu. p. 517. a. | 
Qotov dé Kal KavdavAov, H TOVTWY TL THY 
cls “aTTINY, OVSETEPOY ELOE TWTTOTE, 
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in general which Dr Meineke draws from the supposed cha- 
racter of the subjects of Antiphanes, concluding that they were 
not within the province of the Middle Comedy, and assigning 
to him on that account a position below the period of that 
comedy, seems at variance with acknowledged testimonies. 
For the Middle Comedy could only be distinguished from 
the New, either by the composition and subjects, or by the 
time ; but, if Antiphanes in both these particulars had fallen 
within the New Comedy, it is not likely that he would have 
been ascribed to the Middle Comedy by the unanimous con- 
sent of ancient critics. In order, however, to determine how 
far the character of the fragments of Antiphanes will justify 
Dr Meineke’s opinion, it will be necessary to have recourse 
to the fragments themselves. I propose therefore (since Dr 
Meineke has forborne to do this, and has deferred it to some 
other occasion) to exhibit the titles of the dramas of this poet 
and to bring together the chief passages. Where the testi- 
monies are short, it will be possible to give the whole; upon 


some occasions, it will be more suitable to our present limits 
to state the substance. 


1. 2. “Arypotkos. ‘Ary potkos 7 BovraXiwy. Athen. 1x. p. 396. 
b. ‘Avripavns éy Ay poike’ 
\ lo \ 
Kal TWOWTA (LEV 
aipw moOewny pacar, nv epéa [10s 
Ayo BpoToit yapua OwperTat irov’ 
CTELTA WVLIKTA TAKE PO. UNKaowy MeANs 
yAony KATAMLMEXOVTAS capka veoyevy. 
B. vi Nevers; A. Tpaywolay Tepatvw Locbordeovs. 
Athen. 1x. 392. e. ‘Avtuparns év Ary potke’ 
ws on ov Tl 
qoteiy Ouvamevos OpTturyiou \buyny EXOD § 
Athen. x. 445. f. xata Tov Avripavny, os év ‘Ay potkors 
pyoiv’ 
°SAnv wvaoas exaive. Bb. mera TO optior. 
A. ovx EOTIS AUTHS ETT EUTELDWS EXOD. 


9 The copies of Athenzeus have oAnv picas and SAnv Kapptoas. Lobeck 
ad Phrynich. p. 340 conjectures Aqy apvott. 
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Athen. x111. 567. d. Avr. ev Aypoixw* 

Te! | Tpepovte cuppopa 
evppaivetar yap KAKOV EX OLKoL pera. 

Athen. xv. 692. f. Av7ig. Arypoikors egy: 

A puccros ETEKANELTOS maudy noeTo, 
peryannv Auos TWTNPOS dcamov npe TUS 

Phot. Suid. pay ryOatous. Avr. Arypoikous" 

paryoatos, Laos, mparyua merCov 7 7 Coxets, 

Bekk. Anecd. by Sues. fee €k Sradoy ys : TO €V pe pet. ‘Avr. 
Ay poikw. OBR ei « 7 LONfLOS -—Avrip. Aypotke. LOD 525. eo 
Aapos dovrAos: oiover amnxptwuevos. ‘Avrid. ers 108, 8. 
perCov mecCov, paxpov [Lk pov : Avrup. Arypoikw. 

Pollux vi. 54. ‘Avrid. —ev Ary potkey. 

Kpapdiovov epor, xXaprer, QOTELOV Tavu. 

Athen. vil. 304. b. TOUTWY TWV ta Belov [ se. Avrupa- 
vous €v Koupicr] Ema €oTw evpe Kai ev Axeotpia Kal év 
AY poikw i Bovranriwv. 

ACHE: CEVA SoSe ma: Tapa TQ avT@ Tou y ev Boura- 
Alwv, Omep épaua TwV Arypoixey ear EvOs StacKeur- 

Kal pny eoTiacw THWEPOV 

Upas eyw' avo aryopacers meaty NaPwv, 
Ilict , _apryuptov: B. ad\dAws yap OUK eTioTamal 
Xpyorers aryopacew. pace 7 pidoumevov 
ow Tint Xaipers ; 51 UA: TAG t. B. xaQ’ ékagTov herve, 
ixOvv Tiv noEws payors av; A. eis ary pov 
7d Oev pépwv wor ixOvorwdys pavioas 
Kal TpiryAloass kat vy Ao peor apocpa 
muiv amTracty. B. eiTa Kal UV, ELE [LOl, 
TOUTWY paryors av; A. Kav TEs adXos MAK POS 1. 
Tous yap meryadous TouTous amavras VEVOpPLLKa 
avOpwroparyous (xO. B. Te dys wo pidrrarte 5 
avOpwroparyous ; Tes ouv av avOpwros paryor; 
I OnAov ort Tavta © éotlv EXeévns Bpwpata, 

a pyow OUTOS, favioas Kal Tpurydicas. 

év 06 TO Arypotky ‘Exatns Bpwuara ey Tas pmavioas 
civat kat Tas TpryAloas. The original passage of the former 
play is preserved Athen. vit. 313. b. Avrip. év Arypotep 
7 Bovrarion ‘“Exarns Bpwouara Kader Tas patvidas ola 
TH BpayutTnta, éywv ovTws: Tous yap jmeryadous—xKat 
TpiyAtoas. Where the only variation is ‘Exatys for “EXévys. 
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and where the title 7 BovraXlwve seems improperly added by 
Athen. since this was the title of the second edition. 

3. ‘Adekgat. Bekk. Anecd. p. 81, 10. avakap\yer: avTi 
TOU UTocTpEWat Tomoet. ‘Avripavys ‘Ader dais. 

4. "Adwus. Bekk. Anecd. [Ob Vile, ae akXypiay : Avr. 
‘Adwvect. 80, 24. ava pécov: avTl Tov ev MEW. Av7id. 
‘Adwmcr. 103, 15. Katadvow.—Avipp. ‘Adwvcr. Araros and 
Nicophon exhibited dramas with the same title”. 

5. A@auas. Pollux x. 62. ev to Avrupavous AOauavre’ 

yAauuoa Kal hoy xnv EXWNs 
* a€uvaxonNovos, Enpos, auToAnKuGos. 

Amphis has a drama with the same title’. 

6. Atryurtuot. Bekk. Anecd. p:. 81, 15. avafsnvat : avert 
TOU avaywpnoat. Avrup. AvyuTtios. 

7. AtovAos. Athen. x. 444. ¢. Avripavns ev Aiodw ora- 
BadrAwv doa dewa TpaTTovow o1 TAEOV TivovTes Hyat’ 

Makapeus Epwre TWY OMOTTOPWY pLAs 
mANyels TEWS [LEV eTekpaTel THS cuuopas, 
kateryé @ avTov’ aiTa TapahaBwv more 
oivov atpatnyov, Os povos OvyTors aryer 
Tv TOAMaY Els TO 1poa0e Ts evPovAtas, 
VUKTWP AvATTAS ETUXev wv n[sovAETO. 

8. ‘AkeoT pia. See No. 1. Athen. x11. 586. a. TNS DivH- 
ans'—nynuovevee © avtis ‘Avtibavys év ‘Apxacde kal ev 
Knovpw, ev AxeoTpia, ev ‘Adtevopevn, ev Neor Tio, Kal “Anekts 
ev KyeoBovAivn, kat Kadducparns ev Mocyiwn. See Fast. 
Hellen. Part. 11. p. 143. Sinope is mentioned by Demosth. 
Androt. p. 610. in B.c. 355. 

Athen, 1x. 402. d. wap ‘Avripave ev AxeoT pia’ 

Kpea dé Tivos oor av ecOios; B. twos; 

eis evTeAcLav. TOY TpoPatwv wev ois Eve 
nT E pla unre Tupos* apVvoss pita ae ; 
TWV 0 aityEewy kata TavO a an TuUpoy Trovet 
epidou. oa THY emuKapmiay YE CEE ao pov 

‘ravt ecOiwy Ta avrA avexouat.— 


10 ’Apapws’Adsvidt Bekk. Anecd. p. 81, 8. 104, 3. Athen. mi. 95. ¢c. For 


Nicophon see Fast. Hellen. B. C. 388. p. 101. | 
1] ’ALvvakcdov0os Salmasius. Vulgo Euvakon. 
12 "Audis év ’APanavTt Athen, x1. 599. a. 


Nor. Lb. No. 3. Ae 
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9. ‘AkovtiCouevy. Athen. x. 441. b. ‘Avribavys ev ri 
AxovriCouevn 
ryelTov EoTl Tis 
KaTNAOS, oVTOS evOUs, STav EAOW TroTE 
duwleoa, {LOVOS 010 ws ve {LOL KEpavvuTaL, 
ov8 voapes ovT akpaTov. oida 0 eyw ToTE 
TLovgd. 

10. Andewrr pia. Athen. 111. 123. b. Avtidavys ev AXeur- 
Tpia’ epeta To (paua Kai ws  Anektoos. 

Gav 06 ToupryacTNpLov TOUTE Tre pt[sonTor, 
KATACKEOW, V1) THV pirnv Anuntpa, THY meyioTny 
apuTaway ULWY EK pLeTOU BaWaca Tov NeE[3nTos 
CéovTos UoaTos’ ei O& pn, pnoeTroO bowp TT LOLILE 
édevOe prov. 3 

11. ‘AXtevouevn. See No. 8. Pollux 1x. 29. dexarwua. 
KeypynTar TH ovouate AvTipavys év ‘Aduevopern, 

Athen. vill. 338. e. Avribavys ev Adevouevn cpidnoovv- 
Tas Twas KaTadeywv iy Ova not : | 

Tas onmias dos mpwtov. ‘Hpaxres- avak, 
amravtTa tTeQo\wKacw Kk. T. A. 

Twenty-four lines naming Callimedon, Sinope, Misgolas. 
Athen. 339. b. amiQavwrar él Tovros o Avriparys Kal TOV 
MuoryoAav Kexwumonkev we éomovdaKkoTa Tepe KOapwoovs 
kal KiOapictas wpatous. Pyot yap 0 pytop Aioxwnys ev Te 
KaTa Timapyou oyw TEpL avTov Tade kx. T.A. Se. in Timarch. 
p: 7, 25. That oration was delivered in B.c. 345. 

12. "AAxyores. Athen. 111. 122. d. Avtipayns ev Adky- 
TTL edn’ 

éml TO Kawvoupyew Pépov 
e/ id , ~ / e/ 
OUTWS, EKELWWS, TOUTO yiYyYwWoKWY OTL 
eV KQLVOV eyyelpnua, Kav ToApnpov n> 
TONAWY TANALWY ETTL KPNoYWLWTE pov. 

Athen. x11. 553. c. ‘Avtid. ev "ANXKyoT 101 édalw Tiva Tote 
KX plomevov Tous ooas. 

13. Avacw(omevos. Bekk. Anecd. p. 89, 2. Oraepov : 
avtl Tov coupe pov. “Avtid. ‘AvacwCopuevy. 

14, "Ayreca. Athen. 111. 127. b. Avtupavous e& ‘Avretas” 

év Tats oTvupiot d€ Ti WoT éVvEcTt, Pirtate ; 
B. ev tats Tpiolw mev yovdpos arya0os Meryaptkos. 
A. ov OerraXtkov Tov Xena Tov eivat act O€ ; 
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B. rns Dowikns 
aeulcants, ek moAANS spodp eCnt yen. 
\ ’ , \ ~ A , & ’ > ey 
TO 0 aUTO TOUTO dpaua pepeTat Kal ws AnéEvoos, ev oNyots 
} 
oocpa OvadAaT Tov. 
Athen. xv. 690. a. [AVNJLOVEVEL Tou pLupoTrwou TOUTOU TOU 
Beles ant Ges ar AGehelh ka? Hldvyd ps “Apri 
pwvos kat OeotouTros ev Adpntm Kat vyape.. AvTipavys 
> b > , 
O ev Avreia’ 
\ ~ / 
Tpos TW pupoTHdry ryevomevoy KaTENYLTAVOY 





auTov Tept pvpor. 
BS La A) V4 
~*  * * * ywedrAec Te cuvOeis cot pepe 
TA KWVALWMWA TAavUTA Kal Ta vapouva. 
There is no doubt that Antiphanes named Peron, who 
is named by Theopompus™. : 
Athen x11. 544. f. Avtiavys ev AvTatw [ Avreta Schweigh.’”| 
\ A a , / 8 ! r ‘ 
Tept THS TwWY PilocoPwy TpvpepoTHTos ociadeyouevos Pyow 
® TOV, KaTQAVOELS TIS TOT EGTL OUTOCI 
c , ? \ lon \ TA e \ 
Oo yepwv; amo THs mev oews EAAnMKOS, 
\ \ \ , \ 
Aevkyn yAavis, Gatos yiTwviokos Kados, 
, e \ Wf uy , 
TiNiolov amanov, evpuvOuos BakTnpia, 
\ V4 , \ O ~ / : e/ 
aca Tpameca. Tt paxpa det Eevyetv; OAWS 
aut Hy opav yap tHv ‘Axadnueiav OoKw. 
E) r ’ yk 5) F 9 ’ ’ 
Pollux vii. 59. Avtidavys 0) auto evavtia [ev Avreia 
Leopard.] mapeEnyetrar 
~ ~ 9 = , 
Tats © évdvTos oTOAAaLCL TET PAY WONMEVALS, 


A , 
oxedeals, TLapats— 


16 


13 Et ante et post Powixns aliquid omisit. DINDORF. 
14 y.2. Adrov Iléowv Canter. v. 1. Ilpos to MWepwrvr YeVvOmEeVOV KaTEALUTAVvoV 
Schweigh. vy. 2. Avrov aepi pipov. ** pédXer TE cuvDeEis ToL pépeww Dindorf 


marking alJacuna. We might partly supply the lacuna thus: aitov repli pbpov 
To Ilépwvt**. ers 

15 Schweigh. ad Athen. tom. x1. p.497. Ant@us possit esse tragedi@e titulus, 
comedie parum videtur convenire. Comedias autem scripsit Anvphames, tra- 
gedias, quod sciam, nullas. Quare vera videtur seriptura que alibi apud nostrum 
obtinet, év’ Aveta. As if the title of a tragedy could not also be the title of a 
! when we find the ’A@anas, ’Aytiotn, Be\XNepodovtys, Arovucos, LEiwy, 


comedy ! 3 
&c. the titles of both. But although the reason assigned by Schweighzuser 
is of no weight, yet his emendation seems justified from Athen. m1. 127, b, 


xy. 690. a. it 
16 Approved by Toup ad Polluc. tom. Iv. p. 372. 


17 ’Evdirous Porson. Adv. p. 283. ev aurats vulgo. 
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15. Avtepwoa. Bekk. Anecd. p. 106, 5. Naryryacer: Ave 
avys ‘Avrepwon. A drama of Nicostratus bore this title’, 
16. “Arrocaptepav. Pollux x. 138. OT pwUAaTELS.—KEYPN- 
Tat 0€ TW OVOMATL KGL ‘Avribavys € ey AroxaprepouvTt. 
Ve “Apryuptov apavic pos. Athen. tx. 409. d. ‘Eqeeon 
‘Avtuparns dno év “Ap TEP apanicne 
Oa 
TOTE TepiTaTyaEs KaToviver KaTa T pomov 
Bos KELPAs, evwon AaBwv THY yyv— 
Souk pradia or 'Apxas. See No.8. Athen. x. 444. b. 
errs ey 'Apkasia pow 
OUTE yap vipovra Et 
OUOapLOv5 TATED; TTAPOLVELV; ou 5 oray arivew dén, 
vouv EXEL. 6OTIS 06 merCov 7 y KAT avOpwrov dpovei, 
* * *  miKkpw memos abArtw vouicuate, 
ELS acodov EhOwv Guowov Tacw avTov oWera, 
av oKOTN Ta TeV aT pep Tou Piou TEKIN ple 
TAs PpréBas 0g Oro pepovrar Tas avw Kal Tas KATW 
TeTapevas, OL wv o Ovytos was kuBepvarat (Bios. 
19. “A praCouevn. Athen. 1x. 401. f. “Avtipavns ev “Ap- 
maCopern® 
AaBov emavage _ouarypov eig THV OLKLaV 
THS VUKTOS aUTHS Kal A€ovTAa Kal UKoY. 
20. ‘Apxtotparn. Athen vit. 322. ¢. “Avripavns e€v “Apye- 
oTpAaTNH | 





tis O ery XEAELOv av payor, 
a Kpaviov gLWOOOVTOS ;— 

“Apxev. Athen. Iv. 142. f. CLAKWAL@O@Y Avribavns 
Ta paves detmva év TW eTiypaghopuere Deauer, "Apyov 
dyow oUTws” 

év Aakedainove 

yéryovas; ékelvwy TOV vouwy pweOeKTEoV 

eotiv. Bact(’ emi deirvov eis Ta ™ irit1a’ 

aroAave TOU Cw.0v, at poper, Tag Bvotakas 

mn Karappovet, no éTep emer Kana’ 

év Tos 0 exewav Eeaw icO apxaucos. 


18 Athen. x1. 487. b. = Nixdatpatos ‘Avtepwon. Suid. Nikoorparos: 
19 xal rove w. Vulgo. tore | Kai repiratyocers Dindorf, 

20 piritia Dindorf after Toup. Vulgo geiditia. 

21 poder Dindorf after Ruhnken for péper. 
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Oe, ’AokAnmos. Athen, x1, 485. b. “Avtidavys ev ‘AokAnTe’ 
THY Oe ypauv tTHv acQevovcav ravy Tada THY Bputicny, 
piCrov Tpipas Tt MLK POV, deXedoas TE ryevviny 
TO meyeDos Koln AeTrAagTN, TOUT Eola ékleLD. 

23. ” AcwTot. Bekk. Anecd. p- 86, 14. yap 1 yun herve 
ov yauouna: Avtidavys ‘Acwtos. éynuauny o avyp derye: 
avTl Tov éyyua. The grammarian has founded a rule upon 
an expression which was used in a comic sense”. 

24. AvAnrnys. Athen. xiv. 618. b. Avripavys ev te 
AvAyTy’ 

Tolav, dpacov yap, noe THY GuUVavALav 
TaVTYY ; ewloTaTat yap, «.T.A. Seven lines. 

A corrupt passage, whicli Casaubon, Schweigheuser, and 
Dindorf, are unable to restore. 

25. AvAytpis 7 Acvua. Athen, viii. 343. d. “Avripavys 
év AvaAnrpic. i) Avdvuas Dowikiony Twa Er ovoparyia KWL 
Owy pnow 
o pev MevédAaos émoAéguno etn deKa 
Tos Tpwot Oia cyuvaika THY OW Kady, 

Dowlons o¢ Tavpea Ou eryyeduy. 

Phenicides is also named by Antiphanes in the IlXovotoe. 
see No. 105. and by Euphron (who was contemporary with 
Callimedon: Athen. 111. 100. d.) in the Movoa:: Athen. viit. 
343. b. | 

26. Aurou Epwv. Athen. x. 455. f. “Avridavys ev Auvrou 
€pwvTt now" 

—Tpopanioas TE ALvooapKous. pwavOavers : 
Tupov éeyw.—Conf. Eustath. ad Hom. p. 1339, 17. 

Athen. xv. 678 e. KvAtoTov oTepavov—pynuovever 0 avTou 
cat “Avtidavys ev Eavtov epwvtt. Conf. Polluc. vir. 199. 
Pollux x. 152. apufsadrous dé emt tov cvomactov (3adav- 
tiov ev Avtidavous ™ Auvtov épwvtt. 

ie ‘A dpooiatov. Athen. x. 449. b. TEL dé ypiper, ‘Ap- 
Tipavns—ev ‘Adpooicte’ 

TOT EPs OTAaV MEAAW heryeuv co. THY KUT pay, KUT pav ey, 
Y au ; 


€ \ yi, 
H Tpoxou pumatoe TEVKTOV KOLAOTWMATOV KUTOS 
mAaoTOVv €k ‘yains; K.T.A. Seventeen trochaics. 


99 See Porson. ad Eur. Med. 264. Elmsl. ad Eur. Med. 257. 
23 Avtou épwvt. Casaub. Vulgo Avtou epwrt. 
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Stob. Flor. 124, 27. Avrupavous e€ ‘Adpodictov' 
mevety dé HET PLWS TOUS mpoonkovTas didous. 
ov yap Tel vacw, adda THY aur ay OOOV 
nv wacw é¢AOew eor avaryKatos eYov 
ToocAn\uOacw" ita x nels VOTEPOV 
€is TavTo kararywryetov AUTOLS NEOUEY 
Kown Tov aAXov guvorat piyovres Xpovov. 

Bekk. Anecd. p. 95, 32. . evemareiy: Avtidavys “Adpo- 
row. | 
28. "Adpooirns vyovat. Athen. xv. 666. f. “Avtupavys ev 
‘A dpodirns ryovats” 7 

TovoL A€YH, GUO OU ouvens- KoTTaf3os 

TO Auxviov ECT. Tpocexe TOV YOU. Wa [eV 

Kau me aac Kal Tparyniaa VEKNTH PLOY. 

B. wept tov; ‘yeXovov. KoTTapterTe tive Tpomop ; 

A. ery doake ka ov. os av Tov KoTTaov 

apes, emt THY mracriyya Tounon EG ELV — 

B. whacriyya Tota ; TOUTO TOUTLKELMEVOY 

ave TO pe pov; TO TiWaKkioKLoV Leyes 5 

A. TovT éoTI TrAacTIYE. x. T.r. ‘Twenty lines de cot- 
tabo tudo. v. 5—13 are in Athen. x1. 487. d. “Avtid. “Adpo- 
iTys ryovas’ “Ey ‘moeitw xa’ ov x. 7.rX. v- 2 is referred 
to by Ammonius v. Avyviov.—)vyviov pev yap eat n AvYVvIA, 
WS ‘Avripp. pnow ay "Adpooitns yovais. Vv. 8 by Pollux x. 84. 
év oe ‘Avrubavous “Adpooirns ryOVaLS 7TLVAKLC-KLOV ECTW €Lpij- 
pevov. Polyzelus exhibited a drama with this title”. 

29. Baxyaut. Athen. x. 441. d. “Avtipavys Bakxaus” 

émel O€ TOUT OUK EGTL, Kaxodalmov opodpa 
doTIS tyauer yuvaika, wAnY év Tors DKvOaus° 
GKEL [LOVOV yap ou cbueT GUT eANOS .— 

30. Bowtia. Athen. xt. 474. e. Ot Kal Yvvatkevoy Koo- 
pea piov éote xavOapos ’Avtidavns ELonkev év Bowtia. . Athen. 
xiv. 650. e. “Avrid. ev Bowrtia’ 
everyKervy €€& cry pou OL TWwY powv 

TOY oKANPOKOKKeD. 
Pollux smo 1883) Athen) sux hs67e wemiwen 7 ‘Avrupavous 


ee Bowwria’ 


24 See Fast. Hellen. Part u. 8. c. 364. p. 117. 
25 'Avtipdvys Bowwtiw kadéoaca Te Athen. 
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Kadéoas Te TapaTiOnow ev * maporytor 
*™ Bor Bovs— 

Athen. 111. 84. a. “Avriavns ev Bowtiw. [— tia Casaub. 

Dindorf. | | 
Kal mept ev Ovou ry yALov TO Kat Every, 
WOTEP TOCS aTANGTOUS. AANA TavTt AauBave 
TrapUeve va pyda. B. xara ye. A. kara nr w Oeot' 
vewoTl yap TO oTepua TOUT acpiry MEVvoV 
ee Tas AOnvas éoti Tapa Tov Pactéws. 
B. wap ‘ Eoreptowv @unv ye vy THY Pwo dopov 
dacs Ta Xpvca myda TavT eival. Tpia 
movoy €aTiv. B. oXtyov TO Kadov éaTt TavTAayou 

\ , 

KL TULLOV. 

"Epios 30 ev MedtBoia avtad raita Ta tapBera mpobets 
ws lola TA TOU “Avtipavous emipéper® 

B. Tap ‘Eomepiowy po INE 

31. BouBvAcos or—xios. Athen. 111. 125. f. Tov kvico- 
Aolyou Oe Kal ‘Avridbavns pynuovever ev Boufsvw. Pollux x. 
179. capos d€ avTo ‘Avruparns ev BouBuKio OnXot eLTOV’ 

aryyerov arditypioy *” 0 Kore— 

Atwentv. 161. e: efov KATA TOV aUTOV TOVTOY ToLNTHY 
év Ooufsuci (sic) éyovta, Spaxuns evncacOa “Tas mpoc- 
opous HILLY Tpodas, oKopood, TUpOV, KPOmmua, KAT Tap" 
TavTAa TavT éoTLY dpaymys.” 

82. Bovowpis. Phot. lex. vwrarevuatra. Athen. 11. 47. d. 
“Avtupayns Bovotproe’ | 

Borpus, poas, poiwxas, *” eTepa ywyana. 

Bekk. Anecd. p. 89, 33. dpa. AKOUCAL: ‘Avripavys Bov- 
cipuor. Pollux x. 65.  et7rovTos ’ Avtibavous év Bovotpeoe 
“Kal TO yepyiGiov TmpwToVv 4 Toumn cadys.” Busiris Veh 
also among the titles of the comedies of Ephippus and 
Mnesimachus”. 


Bovradtwy see Arypotkos. 


26 mapowWior Pollux. 

27 Bo\Bovs deest Athen. 

*26 3 KoiE éoriv Pollux. ! 

“27 repa vwradctpata Phot. Epit. Athen. omits the title of the drama. 

03 Athen. x. 442. d. "Equtrmos év Bovoipidr, x. 417. €. Muyoipayos Bovoiproe. 
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33. BuCavtvos. Pollux: vir: 170. ‘Avribavns ev BuCav- 
Tip KATA THY vUY KpHoW ElpnKe’ 
Topepupas OKTW KUKAOL. 
34. Tapor. Athen. Hit. 95. a. Avribavys év Lapots’ 
EKTEMWY Xopons eT aLov— 
Athen. tv. 160. d. Avriaver TW KwpLergy—ev Tape’ 
KOYYlov TE [ALK pov aNhavros TE T POO TET HI [LEVOV. 
Athen. tv. 169. d. awardma cia Tov. co. ‘Avtiavns ev 





ih pw” 
TATAVLA, TEVTAOY, oideproy, YuTpas, Auyvous, 
Koplavva, KPOMMLY adas, €Aaov, TpuPXiov. 

Bekk. Anecd. p. 84, 13. Parana :-—Avridarns Taposs. 
Whence it appears that some copies of the Pano: had Barana 
in the line quoted by Athenzeus. 

35. Pavupnoys. Athen. x. 458. f. Yextéov tiva KoAacw 
UTE {LEVOV OL py hucavres TOV mpoteBevra ypepov" €TLVOV 
ovTOL ahpny TrapamLoryopevyy TWO AUTOV TOTW—WS ‘Avtupavys 
Ondor ev Lavuunoer ova TovTwv’ 

OLLoL TepiTAoKAS 
Lay Epwras. B. adX eyo cagws ppacw’ 
TNS apmaryijs Tov ne et EvvoisOa TT, 
Taxews Nevyew ypy «.T-A. Thirteen lines. 

Eubulus, one of the earliest writers of the Middle Comedy, 

also composed a drama with this title” 
Pao ga See KvoO.deus. 
6. Topy vos. Athen. vu 340. ¢. Avrupavys ev Topyv0w" 
NTTOV T aTooTalny av wy mT poethouny 
7 ™ KadAtuédwy yAavKov T poor av Kpaviov. 

See No. 11. 

37. Aeveardtwv. Athen. 111. 118. d. ‘Avripavys O ToNTNS 
ev AevxaXiww— 

TAPLYOS avTakatov et tis BovdeT 77 
Paderpixov, BuCavtias dé Ouvvidos 
OoMaLolL yaipet. 

Athen. xiv. 646. f. “Avtupavys Aevrariwve’ 


oS A 3) / A xi iD 
onoapioas 4° “eALTHKTOY HY TOLOVTO TL. 


29 Athen. m1. 110. a. vi. 248. c. EvBouXos év Tavupyoer. 
30 For the time of Callimedon see Fast. Hellen. Part 1. p. XLVI. x. 
31 pedtaryxra Atheneeus: pertaynxtov Dindortf, 
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A AeveadXiwy was also written by Eubulus®™. 
38. Aldvuo.. Athen. 111. 127. d. “Avtupavys ev Arovpous* 
améAavoa TOAA@Y Kal KaAwY EdEecMaTOD, 
Tiwy TE TooTeces TpELs Lows  TETTApas 
EoTPHVINY TwS, KaTAaBEDPwKWS OITA 
17 WS ehehavTwr TETTAPWY. 
Athen. vi. 237. f. Avribayns ev Arovjots’ 
2G yap TAPATLT OS EoT Ws av opbas oKOTNS> 
KOLVWVOS aucor, TIS TUX YS Kat TOU Biov. 
ovdeis Tapaciros evyeT aruxew TOUS idous 
TouvavTiov o€ mTavras EUTUYELY él. 
éoTw ToAuTEANS TO iw Tis, K.T.rX. Twelve lines. 
Athen. 1x. 380. f. ‘Avti@avys év Aovmos” 
OLWOYEVTTEL, TEPLTATEL 
Ev TOS otepavous— 
Athen. x. 423. ec. KATA TOV KW [LQOLOTOLOV ‘Avridavny, os 
ev Ardupors pace: 
TO TOT NpLOV Lol TO merya T poo Pe pet hafwv. 
eTEY Ea PND Gk par ov, ovxi Tavoiou, 
kudQovs Dewy Te Kat Oeawav pupiovs’ 
érett emt Tovros Tact THs ceuvyns Yeas 
Kau Tov ryuKUTaTOU Bacrhews Omorpiav. 
Bekk. Anecd. p..114, 4. cuumacyeu : ‘Avrupavns Aovmots. 
Awopyt Tw see Oopixiot. 
ie. Aurdaator. Athen. x1, 503. e. ~ (@oos’ ovTWS ETEKANELTO 
TO TOT pLov-—TO ETL TW oKoNLw Ncenous ws Avt pans 
mapiatyow ev Avrdacias” 
ve ou everrau ros Qeoicow; B. ovoe 
of \ ZINN “ 
av un Kepaon qu. <A. toye. Tov (DOOV Nau Pave. 
emerTa udev TOV darn pxciucope very 
TOUTWY TEPAVNs, tov TeXauova, noe Tov 
Hawva, und ‘Appoctoy. 
Stob. Flor. 121, 4. Avrupavous ex AurAaciwv’ 
ovOels  TwTOTE 
@ céomror amebav a7roQavewv mpoOunos wy" 
ToUs ryAcyouevous dé Civ KaTaocma TOU oKeNoUS 


32 EvBouXos ev Aevkadiwvt Athen. m1. 100. e. 107. f. 
33 6 yap Dindorf post Wakefieldium. épa yap Athen. We might read opas ; 
Tapaovroc—Conf. Eur. Orest. 581, 584. 
von. 1 No. 3. 4D 
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akovTas oO Xapwv, em phe TopOmerov 7 aryee 
our UC OMe vous KaL TaVT. eXovTas aploves. 
0 06 Aymos eat alavacias bappaxov. 
40. Aparerarywryos. Athen. tv. 161. e.—KaTa Tov HOloTov 
Avtipavy ovtos ryap év Aparerarywryp Neryee’ 
KOO MLWS TOLWY THY evOcou, 
pukpav uev eK TOU 1 poa Oe, uecTny 0 evooOeEv 
THY xetpa, KaBarep a ryuvatkes, kaTeparye 
— Kal TayvTaTa— 
1. Avoepwres. Athen. 111. 100. f. tov ozrov mepyyrat 
Pace ai év Avoépwot ep Kupyvys Tov horyov TOLOUPLEVOS” 
EKElTE CLATTAEW 
b0ev ccecmracOnmen, éppwr0a Eeywr 
ATAUTW, IUTTOU, GIADiW, TVVWPICL, 
KAUA®, KEANTL, PATTETOIS, TUpETOLS, OTOLS. 
42. Avomparos. Athen. vi. 262. d. Avriavns ev Avo- 
TpAaTw pyc 
opav TE KEimEeva 
AUNT As yutBpwras opvidea Te, 
WV OUv0e AecPOevtwv ems covrw aryerv, 
ws aow au yuvaikes. 

‘Emuxparns 0 ev Avorpatw ayavakTouvTa Tole, TWA THY 
o1KeT@V Kal NErTyovTa “Ti yap” EXOov,” K.T-A.—EK TIS Tapa- 
Décews Tav iapBelwv Onros éotw 0 'Emtkpatys Ta Tov Avti- 
bavovs meteverykwv. Epicrates, who thus transcribed from 
Antiphanes, was himself a poet of the Middle Comedy: 
Athen. x. 422. f. 

Athen. xiv. 661, f. Avriavns ev Avom patw ETALVWV TOUS 
DVuKeAtKkous maryetpous Neryer’ 

Dikedwy oe TEYVALS nouvOercat 
OaLTos SraO pumparices. 

43. Awowvy. Athen. xr. 526. d.  Kxowos mept TAVTOV 

tev lever Tpupns Ayribavns év Awddry TA0E heryee’ 
awoOev olKy Twp ei; tis ‘Llwvev 
T pupepaparexovey apos yovmabns 
ox)os WOUNTAL; 

44. ’Emidavpos. Bekk. Anecd. p. 454, 32. “Aorparyados :-— 
A€ryovat oe ine actptyous. “Ayripavys "Enroavpia (sic). 

34 Eeregiam Valckenaerii emendationem recepit Gaisfordius. él t677ov Oetov 
Vulgo. 
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EmaiCouey mev aptiws Tois acTptyots. 
Hence Pollux tx. 99. Tous acTparyadous KaL acT pias 
Elo OL wvouacoy. Avrupavys dé kal ATT pLyous. 
Bekk. Anecd. p. 98, 28. nxpoaco: ’Avtiupavys ’ Emiavpe’ 
A drama entitled “Ezidaveos was also written by Alexis”. 
45. “EixAnpos.  Stob. Flor, 116, 23. ‘Avridavous && 
‘Esruxdyjpou’ 
W Yyipas, ws amacw avOpwroow € 
moQewov, ws evdamov’ ci@ or av TAPS, 
axOnpov, ws woxOnpov’ ev Eyer TE cE 
ovdeis’ KaKws O€ Tas TIS O8 copws eryet. 
Alexis also composed a drama with this title®. 
46. Ev@vcuxos. Athen. tv. 169. d. Baravov elpycev Apte- 
avs év Evudikew 
—— €meiTa TovAUTOVS TETMNMEVOS 
ev Baravioiow ep0os.— 
Pollux x, 107. ev “Avti@avous EvOudixw'—‘ woud. TeTp. 
Ev matavio.w ego.” Athen. vir. 323. b. “Avtip. ra 
EvOucice’ 


> 


Tavy ovXVy 
t 5) ~ , 
chupava. B. xeotpay Artiioti der A€ryerv. 
Harpocr. Phot. Suid. €emrevouevovs. *’ Avtupavys Evv- 
OlKw 
1 ? \ / ’ , 
eyo LevTEvomeEvos ETT PATEVOMY. 
of a » a ’ , 
47. Euvadoa. Stob. 99, 32. tov avrov {[sc. Avtipavous | 
5] b ] 
e€ Evadoias’ 
\ ’ \ \ oe a 
AuTnpov avOpwrowr kat TO Cn KAKWS, 
e/ , \ t 
womep * rovnpor Cwypada, Ta xYpwuara 
b) c ? a / 
TpWTLC TOV apaviCovsw €k TOU TwLaTos. 
~ of r] ? . 
Harpocr. Phot. fvoris. yuvarxerov Tt EvouNa EeaTLW 4 
e ~ ~ 7A oy 
EvoTis TETOLKLAMEVOV, WS Ondov jTovwvow adAot TE TWP Kw- 
picov «cal “Avtidavys ev Evahoig 
worep EvoTioa 
ov BY 39 , ! 2 f 
Evouma ~ ToUTW TotKiAoV HUMLETMEVE. 


35 Athen. m. 119. f. ”“AAregus ev “Emidavpw. 

36 Athen. vr. 227. b. Bekk. Anecd. p. 81, 20. 104, 24. "AXeEus ’EaixArpw. 
37 ’Aptotodavys Evdixw Photius. 

38 trovypol Cwypapot Grotius. Vulgo—pa—ypapw. 

39 évéuna ro Harp. Photius omits the line of Antiphanes. 
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8. Edecia. Stob. Flor. 59, 6. “Avtidavous ‘Eqeaias’ 


aterm OTIS cn Padatriov [3iov. 
° Tay yap TAEOVT WY Tureen... 

‘exaTov oTacu édGerp KpeiT Tov 4 mAEUoaL mA€Opov. 
Nets THv Oadatrray TYOWiWY Tw@NOUpEva, 
49, ZaxvvOos. Athen. x1t. 553. c. “Avrepavys ev Zaku" 
eiT ov ductors CLA piroryvyys eyo 

kal Tas é€ eT aipas yoews Tacds EXW 5 

TOUT yap QUT O TT wT OV 0 aU Totes Tabery, 

mahaars KaAats Te yepot Tprp~Ojvac Trooas, 


, 


WS ouxX! TEMVOV EOTL; 
50. Bayo: aos. Bekk. Anecd. p. 82, 10. aryadua KE 
Lie i Kat avopavTe adiahopus : ‘Avriparys Lurypapy. 
‘Hyioyes. Stob. Flor. 108, 28. “Avrubavous ‘Hrioye" 
eek cape per TOUT ap’ O meV Kaos 
TparTov TO du7ov mryary Ets TApaTT Ac, 
0° eugpoves deEamevos 7 WVETYKEV KANWS. 

52. Oauvpas. Athen. vit. 300. c. now ev Oauvpa ’Avtt- 

paras 
Kal TOU yy EmwvupMOS TIS EV pipas porwr 
Opnkns kara powy TOTAMOS COVOPATMEVOS, 
XUTpumov, meryioras ervyxeAeLs KEKTNMEVOS. 

53. OQopixto 7 Avoputrov. Athen. x11. 553. d. Avripavns 
ev Oopixiors. XV. 689. e. “Avtupavns ray Qopiktows 7 Atopurt- 
TovTt 

AovTat 0 adnOas. adda Ti: 
EK XPUTOKOAANTOU € KAA TLOOS pupw 
Atyurriw mev Tovs modas kat “Ta oKédn, 
Powikive dé Tas yvabous kat TiTOia, 
oro (Spivey dé TOV eTEpov Ppaxiova, 
apapaxivy O€ Tas opis Kal THY Kouny, 
asics dé TO ryouu Kal TOV avyéva. 
Tacwy. Bekk. Anecd. p. 90, 5. duetiOouv: dueriBecav. 
years ‘lacom. Bekker seems rightly to read “Avtuavns. 
55. ‘latpos. Athen. 1v. 175. a. mvyyovever Tov yiryypev 


40 v. 2. 3, Twv yap medvtwy Cntetv Exatov sradia ’’EOetv wov On KpetTToy 1 
mAevoa: théBpov Stob. In these corrupt lines I have adopted the conjecture 
of Dr Gaisford, as the most probable. For the corrupt word (ntetv, (7 Tus 
Grot. Gaisf. 


41 ras xeipas xit. 553. In the rest of the citation the two passages agree. 
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avAwv Avrupavns év ‘Larpw. Stop whlor).99,..31).. Apri 
pavous ee Tarpov" 

amav TO huTouy éeotw avOpwrw vocos, 

OvouaT € eyouca 7To\Na— | 

56. Iaecs. Athen. xt. 503. b. Avtipavns ‘Lamevac’ 

THOS ovv O1acTwOMEcOa: TO MEV eqimmov 

oT PWM EoTW nuiv, 0 O& KaAOS TAOS KaXOS 

Wuxtnp. ct Bovrer3 avr ‘AuadOelas Képas. 

isioes Kauwevus. Athen. x. 433. ¢.  ovk ay apapT oe O€ TIS Kat 
TO TOT NPLOV avTou © Neyo duadny “Apews kata Tov Avrida-* 
vous Katvea, ev w AErvyeTaL OVTWS" 

el TH Ojdos * diary “Apews, 

kata TyoQcov, Evotov te [3éXos. 

58. Kapes. Athen iv. 134. b. syzore dé Kal “Avtiuavns 
év | Kapor KATA TO “Arrixoy eos TIS opyngews KWLWOEL TVA 
Tov copay ws Tapa Oetmvov OPXOUMEVONs eywv ovTas 

ovX opas opxoumevon 
Tais yepat Tov Paxydov; ovd atcyvveras 
0 TOV ‘HpakXerrov macw e€nyoupuevos, 
O T HV OceodeKTrou povos aveupnKes TEXUNY, 
Oo Ta kepahaa ouyypapev Evperion. 

59. Kapvy. Athen. xi. 503. b. ev dé TH Kapvn cagws 
omhovrat (Avrepavns) OTL TOVTW EXPWYTO oLVOYooUVTES KUADW” 
ELTFWY yap ae k pimooa Ka aay mapalepevos pucrnpa T 


39 


otvou meQuaKkeTal, ev TOUS eis Tow. avTov Aeryoura es Hoos 


EOT aU apodporepos. OUKOUV, €éL i ppacat TIS, OUK ETL EkeoTL 
kvabiCer Yap, Tov O€ ndSon eka Kal TO TOT HpLov aor 
Arodepe TaAAa TavtTa. * 
60. Kyzovpos. Athen. xitl. 586. a. See No. 8. 
61. K Bapyoos. Athen. vili. 342. d. dydor d€ Tour ‘Avtt- 
cbavys ev KiBappow ov 1 ax “ou Weudos ovoev pyow, — 
op0admov wpuT Tey Tis WOTEP iy @vos 
Marwv mpooed Ow. 


Etymol. v. TOPKLS. ‘Avtiarns KiBap@og 


42 Sc. Nestoris apud Hom. I]. x1. 632. 

43 giddnv 76 BrAov” Apews Athen. to owAov May be rejected as an interpo- 
lation. 

44 Verba non integra apposuit Atheneus. Sunt illa septem trimetrorum 
reliquia, uno integro Tov 6€ kddov kK. 7. X. DinpdorF. 
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5) / p) , ¢ of / 

ELTOUOMEVOS EIS TOPKOV, oOev e€w madw 
2 ¢ of i) e 

ov padiws e€erue THv avTyv ocov. 

Clearchus apud Athen. xv. 681 c. Kkadws wept avtwy (sc. 

~ 4 ! of e \ 4 ? , +] 
tov Aakedapoviwy| elpynkev 0 Kwmmodtorotos AvTupavys ev 
KiGapicty (sic): 

? a / c / e ? U / 
ovk ecbuawv ot Aakwves ws atopOnro morte, 

~ ? ¢ , > of ~ / 
vov o opnpevovs exovTEs Top Hupous KekpuPadrons ; 

Dr Meineke* aptly compares Atschin. in Ctes. p. 72, 33, 
Antiphanes appears to refer to the defeat of Agis by Antipater 
in the summer or autumn of B. c. 331, which will fix this comedy 
to the beginning of B. c. 330. 

KAeopavns does not appear to be the title of a drama, but 
rather a dramatis persona: Athen, 111. 98. f. Kata yap Tov 
“Avrupavous KXcomarn: 

TO o€ TUpavvELY “eore Tr 
\ = bd ™ 
) TL ToTe TO oToVoatoy aKoAovOeEry ~ € pes 
v om A / \ on \ At 
ev Tw Avkeiw peta codiateav vy Ata 
~ ’ asf, 
NEeTTWY, ATITwWY, TUKiVwY, etyovO OTL 
AN Pan ’ 7 ‘ 
TO mparyua ToT oVvK EoTLW elirep (eure 
OUT €EoTL yap Tw yeyvouevoy O Tomas 
our" él ™ por Epov WV, €OTL oye vu "yiryveran. 
cory Yep ovK Ov ovdev. 6 O€ pH yéryOVE TH 
ouK €oTW. K.T-X. Fifteen lines. Conf. Athen. xIII. 
565. f. axorovOouvTtas ev Tw Avkeiwn “ ETA codus Tw yy 
Nia RetTwOV, ATITwWY, CKUTWwY,” KATA TOP ‘Avrupavny: 

5 ° : 5 
Aristotle began to teach in the Lyceum in Ol. 111. 2. B. c. 337: 
Apollod. apud Laért. v. 10; and these lines might have been 
written in B.C. 333. 

= , a ’ , » 

62. Kvadeus. Stob. Flor. 61, 2. Avtupavous €k Kva- 

pews’ 
oars TEXYHY Ka edeice TPWTOS TW Gewn, 
oUTOS peryicTov evpev avOpwrols KaKov’ 


45 Apud Dindorf. ad Athen. p. 681. c. I had formerly understood these 
lines of Antiphanes to describe the depressed state of Lacedeemon after the 
invasion of Laconia in B. c. 369. But from the identity of the term ounpetovow 
in Antiphanes (according to Elmsley’s correction) and dunpevcovres in Aschines, 
it appears probable that they both refer to the same event; which is also de- 
scribed by Clitarchus apud Harpoer. v. ounpetooutes. 


4§ To 6€ TUpavvetv éotiw Athen. 
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OT av yao aTopynrat TIS, av pev apryos WV, 
eBoy amekwouveusey mE PAY | LLL 5 
wor 7 yeryovevat apt pov i] TeOvyKevac. 
Mets é eXovTes appa[3iva THY TeXynY 
TOU Chv ael TEeweoper ETL Tats ehmiow. 
e€ov TE MAKpov StaropnOijveu Ypovor, 
Tov [iov dmavra TOUTO Opav aipouueOa. 
63. KyoBidevs 7 ” Laorpwv. Athen. vit. 287. e. ‘Apti- 
pans ev * KyoiO.er 
arorov OR knput rove w Ev TOLS ixOuoe 
kypurye. Omov Kal yuv TIS exexparyet uerya 
MENTOS "yAuKuTépas meuPpadas packwn EXEL. 
€L TOUTO ToOLOUT eoTUW, GuoeV KwAVEL 
Tous mehr orwhas av heryewy Poay Q ott 
TwAOVGL TO EAL cam por epov TOWY meuPpacwv. 
Athen. x. 448. f. TEpt Tav ypipwv “Avrupayns ev KvowO- 
det 7) Taorpevi Pio 
ae por Epov Mev TOUS KeAevovTas eEryerv 
Ypipous Tapa TOTOV WOouNv Anpeu cagws, 
Aéyovras ovceyv' «x. 7-A. Fifteen lines. 
64. Kopw@ia. Athen. 111. 95. f. “Avtidavns Kopw6ia' 
CTELTO KaKpoK@Atov 
vero ‘Agdpovitn, "yeXotov. B. aryvoets. 
ED) ian Kump 8 obra pirnoer TALS VOW, 
piecaareds WOTE oKaTopary ety aneiptaro 
To Cwov * * ods d€ Bous yvaryKacen. 


65. KoporAaOos. Pollux x. 103. ‘Avtibavns KopoTAabw" 


/ IN > > / / 
yuvat, mpos avAov 9 068; opynoet madw 


THY iryow— 
cor! ev ovv inyors AGIOS oXNMA O 0€ maivuy 7 pos 
TOUVOpa Kwpukos emnryaye—* THVv Ovelav aryvoets 3” TovTET TW 
n try ous. 


66. Koupis. Athen. 111. 120. a. Ev@uvvou vou TaptyoTrwAou 
weuvynTat “Avrupavys ep Kouptor oUTWS” 


47 Kvois Schweigh. Kvorbidevs Dindorf ex Phot. lex. Kvo.6idevs. dpos tis 


"Arrikns. 
48 v. 3 is thus amended in Schweigh. Athen. tom. xm. p. 413. A¢ozora, 
Ware cxatopayeiv dteip£e Td Cwov, Tovs de Bovs nv. IN Atheneus. 


49 70cs Toup Em. ad Hesych. tom. rv. p. 234. 7A0es Pollux. 
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eNOwr TE 70s TOV Temaxomwhqy TEPIMEVE, 
Tap ou épew eiw0a, Kav ovTW TUXN 
EvOuvos, ae amohoryiov avr ob 
Xeno Tov Tl TEPLLELVOV, KéAeuoov wy TEMELY- 
Athen. vit. 303. f. Ovvvidos ro ovpatov ETALVEL Avrupavns 
ey Koupic. oUTWS" 
0 pev ayo@ Tpepopmevos 
OadatrTiov mev ous oudev eo Oiet, 
awAHV Tew Tapa yIV, yoryypov TW, 7 n vepKnY TW, 7 
Ouvyns Ta 7 pOs 7yn—B. OLA. 5 A. Ta kaTwblev hevyu. 
B. rovtrous daryots av; IL. tous yao aAXous vEevomKka 
avOpwrogaryous ixOus. B. ro dewva 0 éaOlets 
rout! Kaxovwra wAowa. TL. Kwaadas deryers. 
ary piws Ye: 2 (apa) AtuUNY Yap ryewpryov TUX yave. 
TAO ery xehera ypayvouat AuToTa€ ious 
KOpLLOn yap ovK yy ovoamou- 
Alexis left a drama with the same title.” 
67. KuBevrat. Pollux x/137. Tapa d€ Tors vEWTEPOLS, 
Pee Ws ‘Avribavns ev KuPevrats 
“ Dio KOS nv ov elmer” —ot VEWT EOL are here distinguished 
from Eupolis, Hermippus, and Aristophanes, who had been 
just before mentioned. A drama with this title was also written 
by Alexis”. 
68. Ku'edoy. Athen. vit. 295. f. “Avripavns ev KuxAwrt 
vmEpaKovTiCwy TOV revOny ‘Apxeotparov pyaotv’ 
COTW O meaty KET TPEUS “ TANTOS, 
yapkn mVuKTH, TEPKN oXloT I, 
TevOls GaKTH, TUVOOWY OTTOS, 
ryAavKou TPOTOMN, k.T.A, 10 Anapeests. Athen. Ix. 402. e. 
ev o6 Kuxrwrl pyc’ 
TOV _Xepraioy 0 vuiv nee 
Tap €uou TavTt 
ous aryeAatos, Tparyos vALBarys, 
alE ovpavia, x.7.r. 9 Anapests; being a part of the same 


50 Either zapa or yép must be omitted. Dindorf observes, Nee ye nec 
yap sed rapa delendum videtur. 


51 “AdeEts ev Kovpioc. Athen. vit. 362. c. x. 422. e. 443. d. 
52 “AXeEis KuBevrats Athen. mm. 96. a. 
53 “ Forsan tunros.”’ Porson. Ady. p. 96. ‘Yurrrios Athen. 
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scene as the preceding. Pollux 1x. 88. wap ‘Avti@ave: év ro@ 
Kuxdwre' 





Kepua yap Te Tuy Kavw. 

69. Kwpukos. Athen. tv. 161. a. “Avtupavns—ev TW Kupiws 

Kwpuxe eTriypapouevey pyse 
7 PwTov ev WoTEp TmuOaryopiC wy ea Bier 
€uwyuxov OVOEV, THS O& TAELATS Tou[soAou 
pans pedayxpn mepioa auPavwv Aerret. 

Athen. 1x. 409. d. “Avrupavns ev Kwpux’ 

ev Gow 0 akpowpat cov Kédevoov (*por) TLE 

dépew arovivacOa. B. dotw tis dep’ tdwe 
eae 

Kal Ounua. 

Athen. 1x. 366. c. avyndvytwv dé adov mAnpes ot Kunkoi, 
Tap ois KaTa TOV Avripavyy, deryes 0 év KwouvKm Tes adXos 
KYW" 

tov OaraTtiwy © ael 
owv ev Exouev, Cra TéAOUS O€ TOO’, adas. 
* * * *F Edi dé TovTOIS Tivomev 
oiva ptov eioos, vy Al, oiktas T po ov 
TOGELOOS Olov TOLS Tapovee ouudeper 
arataraciw ofvBadw TroTnpi. 

70. Aaumas. Athen. x1. 487. b. “Avtipavys Aaurrac. 486. f. 
Avridavys Aaprrac’ 

> roamel ed uv EOTLV, GAAA Oaipovos 

aya0ou meTavimTpov EVTPAYELVs OTroVvoN, KpoTos. 
Alexis also wrote a drama with this title*®. 
71. Aaurwv™, Athen. vit. 307. d. Avripavys Aaurove’ 
keaTpets Exwv adAovs sTPATLWOTAS TUyKaAVELS 
/ 
VYOTELS. 

Athen. x. 423. d. Avtipavys—ev Aaprove’ 

oO oe ‘lamvé, K€ pacov evCwpesTepor. | 

72. Newrwiokxos. Athen. xiv. 641. f. ‘Avripavys ev Aerti- 


Vi \ e/ a 
iaKw PyoW OVTWS 


54 wot addit Koppiers apud Dindorf. 

55 tTpdmeC ép’ rjutv Dindorf. 

56 ”ANekis év Aauadds Athen. XIv. 654. f. 

57 Fabricius thinks that the Aauads and the Adurwy were the same drama. 
Schweigh. Athen. tom. x. p. 363, agrees with him. But in tom. x1v. p: 37, he 
is doubtful. The short passages. preserved in these four quotations afford us 


no means of ascertaining this point. 


Mon: l. Not 5. 4 E 
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oivoyv Oacwov Tivos av ; B. El TIS eryxXeat. 
A. pos apuryoadas dé Tws eXELS 5 B. eoyukas. 
* maracas opodpa, ov as wedute tpooraiCew (ia. 
A. pedemnKra 0 €t cot mpordepor; B. * TPWYoIwL Kal 
WOov o€ KaTamTivoim av adAov On Twos. 

Eustath. ad Odyss. p. 1401, 52. aoreiwws Avtipavys dyoiv 

év Epwryoe Ka atoxpicee Tavta’ ** Oivov Oactov—katamt- 
2a loe 99 
VOL QV. 

73. Aeveas. Pollux vi. 66. Avtipavns ev Aevkac’ * onoa- 
pou—xXAons. 2 
Tou Avtiavys’ 

doraguoos, aor, AIOE oPiov, TUpOU; Ovwou, 


> o / 
Athen. 11. 68. a. apTuuaTa TavTa KkaTadeyel 


oyoapov, “ vitpov, Kuuivov, (° pov, méALtTOS,) optyavou, 
Botaviwv, o€ous, éAawv, ets aBupTaKnv yAONS, 
KATA PLOos, WOV, TAplxous, Kapoapwv, Opiwy, o7ov. 
v. 2. 3. are quoted by Pollux, who supplies the title of the 
drama. 
Suid. v. avapioros.—Avtidarns Aevkadiw (sic): 
evTavd avapltaTnTos evOus kuBaprer 
Tysons veapav—". 
Aevxacia 7 Aparéra was a drama of Alexis”. 
74. Aewvidns. Athen. x. 422. e. Avtupavns év Aewvidn’ 
ahha Tp dederTrvavat 
nILaS mapeorat. 
75. Anuvna. Athen. vi. 230. d. Avrupavns ev Anuviats 


pyot’ 
mrapeTeOn T pious 


mhakovvra Xenorov, @ qmoduTivyTtoa Yeni, 
of , 


EYWY, €V apryupw TE TpuPriep ment. 
Athen. vi. 258. c. Avrupavys oO év Anuviats Téyyny TWA 
uToTiOerat Ty kohaxetav Elva év ois Neryet’ 


> > »f 


eiT EoTW 7 ryevour av nowy rex 
7 
7 poao0os a\An Tov KoAakevely evQuws ; 


58 wadXAov ov as wéditt Tpoctaifew dédoTa. Kustath. 

59 Tpwyow’ av. ’Qov 6&; Katativoww dv Eustath. 

60 Aitpov Pollux, 

61 Supplied by Pollux. 

62 Another line, added by Suidas, éveta Out te tav7T’ avapiotntos wy, 
appears to be quoted from some other passage. 

63 Athen. m1. 94. f. x1. 498. e, Acuxds Pollux, x. 144. 
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Oo Cwrypacos movet Tt Kal mKpaiver as 
O YEwpryos €v Ogos éoTl KuOvVoIS wan" 
mpoceor mao emuuehece Ka TOvOS" 
np oe pera syedwros O Pios Kal Tpuys. 
ou yap TO meio Tov epryor cor! TALOLa, 
ao po ov yeracat, Tieconart TW Ekmlety ToNuUD, 
ovx Ov ; EMol Mev feTa TO TWAOUTELD devrepor. 
70. ihdécr Athen. x. 445. c. Avtidavys ev Avow eipnke® 
Kodyis avOpwrros 7 apo1vos-— 
77. Avneoy. Athen. vit. 299. e. Avtidarns ev Avcwrt Kopw- 
wv Tous Avyurritous pyot’ 
Kal Taha OELvouS pace TOUS Avyumrious 
cival, TO vouicat T igoPEeov THY ey xeduy. 
qroNU TeV Dewy yap €oTL TYMOTE PA. 
Tey (kev yap evEauevoow eo nurv TUXELV, 
TOUTwY Oe Opaxuds TOUAAX IGT OV dwdexa 
7 WAEoVv avahwoagty oo ppac bat {LOVOV. 
oUTws €o0 dyioy TavTEAWS TO Onpiov. 
78. MadOarn. Clem. Al. Pedagog. 111. p. 218. a. Avripavys 
O KeopeeKos ev Maalakn [il Man@acn™ | TO eTALpLKOY TOV 
YUVALKOV ATOTKWTTEL TA KOLWA Tacals pyuara Els THY. KaTA-~ 
Tpusnv e&nupnucva heryor" 
EPXETALs 
meTEpXeT ’ av, ™pooepxeT av, METEPXET As 
Ket, TAPES TL, puTTETaL, TPOTEPKET AL, 
OpHnTat, KreviCer exe Snke, TpiPerat, 
hovrar, OkoTeLTal, OTEAAETAL, mupicerat, 
KOOMEIT 5 adeiper * ay “eX TL, amaryXeTa- 
79. Mei\aviwy. Athen. x. 423, d. Avripavys Meuraviwn’ 
TOUTOV Eyw Kpivw peTavmrpica TIS utyletas 
TLvel, Cwporepy pW uevoV owoxow. 
80. Medearypos. Pollux x. 73. acxomuTwy’ Kai yap kal 
Touro av Tis evpor ev Avtidavous Mehearypyy" 
’ f 
ackoTUTIWHY TLWa 
agg apwyov— 
- Mederra. Stob. er SOT. Avriavous MeAritTns° 
emt xpnuacw Oo oy Epaopos ppover peya, 
OV EGTL TAVTWV EViOT aVvELOS KUpLOS. 


64 Lucian. tom. vu. p. 232. Airobatda tiv Kkwpexiv, 7 MadBaxnv, 4 PAuke- 
Pav TVA [LUNTAMEVOS. 
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82. Méroxos. Athen. 1v. 170. d. Avtidavns ev Meroiky’ 
/ ? \ \ 
mpocédafsov eMwy TouTovi 
e\ “ , 
TpamrreCorrouoy, Os m)uved OKEUY, AuxXvous 
of 
eTOmaet, omovods TomNoel, TAAN Oa 
TOUTW TT POO NKEL. 
83. Ney Setan Pollux VII. 57. Avrupavns now ev Mrdeiq 


nV YIT OV a“op rylvos. 
A Medea was also written by Eubulus and by Strattis®. 
84. Myrparyuprns.- Athena 55328: ‘Avtupavns—ev 
Mytpayuptn @yow 
THY TE Tat ) adeippara 
mupa tys Qeou haBovoay, eiTa TOUS mooas 
exehev aderpery mpwror, eiTa Ta yovara. 


> 


Ws Carrov n Tats ny qwar avTou TWV TO AY 





eT pve Tr, avernoncer. 

Bekk. ioe 88, 18. SedupKnmevea. : ‘Avtipavys Mnvaryuptn 
(sic). 

85. Miowv. Pollux x. 152. apryupoOnkny dé Avripavys ev 
Midwut eionxev. Pollux vit. 211. Avriparys dé ev T@ Mud 
clone “ 3i(3dtdtov KoAAypa.” For MvAwn we may substitute 
Miowm.  Midwy was the title of a drama of Alexis™. 

86. Mires, Athen. 11. 58, d. pahay ar. —év moAAols avTt- 
Tpetnees oe TOU Avrupavous Miwos dia Tov o yeypau- 
mwéevov" “ TpwryovTes pmodoxns picav.” A Muws was also 
written by Alexis” 

87. Mucozovypos. Athen. vi. 226. c. Avridavys ev Miso- 
TOVH Pw 

EiT ov cool Ont €iow ot SKvOa opocpa 5 
OL ‘yevouevotow evGéws Tors Tatdiors 


65 EvBoudXos é€v Myéeta Athen. vu. 300. c. Stpartis ev Mnyoeia Ath. x1. 
467. e. xv. 690. f. Harpoc. Muowy Xeia. 


66 "ArXekis Midwxr Athen. xv. 700. a. Casaubon ad Athen. x. 423. d. 
proposes MeAaviwve for Médkww in Pollux vu. 211. Polluw Midwva fabulam 
Antiphanis nominat. an aliam ab ista? anhanc ipsam? Sed locus corrigendus. 
Jungermannus ad Poll. 1. c. adopts his conjecture. Meursius in Poll. x. 152 
reads MiAwy for Midwrr, and Hemst. ad locum observes, hoc loco [x. 152] 
Mirdwu non inepte reponi concedam. But the title Midwy is verified by the 
similar title of Alexis. 


67 Athen. vu. 289. f. pvnuoveter tov Mevexpdrous [| the physician, contem- 
porary with Archidamus and Philip | «ai "ANeEus €v Mive. 
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Owooagw immwv Kat Bowv wivew yada, 
Soy wa Aia titOas eisayouor Backavous, 
Kal maarywryous avOis, wv peitw * * 
= Ro ® eve! uaias yy Nita, 
avrau O umepBahover, peTa ye vy Ata 
TOUS MayTparyuptouvras ye" moNv Yap av yévos 
meapwrarov TOUT eorw, ec un vy Ala 
Tous txQvorwAras “Fis (ye) BovrdeTae Nerve. 
* * weTa ye Tos TpaTelitas’ EOVvos 
TOUTOU yap ovcév EoTL e€whéaTEpov. 
88. Myyjuara. Athen. tv. 161. a. cept (tov THvOayopixev) 
pnow ‘Avripavys ray Mojpase’ 
TOV Tlv@aryopiccov o€ ETUYOV aOrA10i Ties 
ev TH yapacpe TpwyovTes aXina Kat Kaka 
TOLAVTA GUAAEYOVTES EV TH KWPUKY. 
89. Morxoi. Athen. vi. 225. d. Avridavys ev Motyors” 
OuK € cor oucev Onptov TOV tx Over 
aTUXETTEpor. TO py yap atoxpny amoBaveuw 
avToLs GNovow, Elta KaTEOncETPEVOLS 
evOus Tay vat, mapacobevres aOrxot 
TOLS ixOvoTwhais TOLS KAKWS ATONOUMEVOLS 
aontovl , EwAor Kelmevot ov MULE pas 
 Tpeis” mons 0 €av ToT @ ounr ny Tuddov 
haBooo , EOwKay TOV VEKPHY avalperw 
TOUTY. Kopicas O efePadev #. * ~olkade, 
THY metpay éy TH pie TNS OOMNS AaBwyv. 
90. Moors. Athen. x. 441. c. Avridavyns ev Muoriic— 
ryuvaikes 0 elolv at dtaderyouevar— 
Bouner kal ov, prrrarn; 
TEL 5 B. Kadws Exo. A, Toryapouv épe. 
mex pl yap T pew” as pac TUMaY tous Qeovs. 
Athen. xi. 494. c. Avrupavys év Mvorce—rypais err 
pidotvos eTawouga KUALKa peryadny Kal e€evTediCovoa TO 


68 ob Hermann. ovx! Vulgo. 

69 BovAeTai TIs Dindorf, who observes legebatur vis ye BovX\erat. Explendi 
versus non una via est. Sed conjecturis eo magis abstinendum, quod proximi 
versus initium excidit. 

70 péxpe Kat Tpiwv yap Schw. IJIndicavi lacunam. Exeidit, ni fallor, éetv. 
DINDORF. 
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ofVBadov ws Bpaxv. eimovTos ovv Twos mpos avTyv “au 6 
ada 01,” heryer® 
TOUTO ev got TreLT OMA. 

Kat yap emarywryors @ Qcol, TO oXha Tws 

TIS kUALKos eoTW a tov Té TOU kheous 

TOU THS EOPTHS. ov mev ypev apt yap 

e& o€uvBadiwy Kepauéwy émivopey. 

TOUTW O€, TEKVOY, TOANA KaryaO ov Oeoi 

TW Onurovpy@ Sotev, OS ETOLNTE GE, 

THs oUpmETpLas Kat THS adedelas ovveKa. 

In Athen. x. 446. b. the same lines are given: Avr. ep 
Miorice? SU 0 adAa wiht. B. rovto pév co, x.7.r. Pollux 
x. 67. quotes v. 5. ev Avtiavous Muortcz' ‘EE o€vBadiwn, 
Kk. T.A.—Porphyrius wept amoy. I. p. 131. Avridaver év 
Muoride evyeTar’ 

TALS evre)elaus ot Oeot Yaipoucr yao" 
TeKunpLov 0, oTav yap exaToupas TwWes 
Qvwow, él TovTos amacWw vVoTaTOS 
mavtwy * * Kat NUPavwros erereOn. 
WoT aAAa ey Ta ToAXa Tapavadouueva 
Sardvyv paralav ovcav avTa@v ovveKa, 

TO 0€ pu pov QuTO TOUT apeoTov trois Qeois. 

Ql. Neavioxor. Athen. VI. 224. ¢. Avtipavys € ev Neavicxats yo 

eyo TEWS MEV POUNV Tas Dopryovas 

Eivat TL Aoryor ota” TOs acyepay 0 oTav 
EAOw qwemiaTevk * euPAeTwy yap" avro 
Tots ixOvorwhaus AiOwos evOus "yeryvomae’ 
WOT  e& avaryKys cor amoarpaperre [LoL 
Nader Tpos avTovs. av tow yap nAUCOV 
iyOuv dcov Tiwwot, THYvUUa cades. 

Stob. Flor. 97, 8. Avtipavous ex Neavicxwr’ 

) qAoUTOS 6OTL Mapakahyejse TWY KAKWV, 
w MATEP, n qmwevia’” (de) Tepipaves Te Kai 


TATELWOV. 
2. Neorris. Athen. 111. 108. e. ex Neortidoos ‘Avtidavous’ 


Tals WV peT “ader pis ELS A@yvas evOace 
apicopny ayOets v0 Twos éuropou, 


71 Thus corrected by Porson. Conf Advers. p. 76. 
72 6€ added by Grotius. 
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Xvpos To yévos wv. TEPLTUX WY O nut Oot 
kNpuTTonevors oBooorarns wv emptaro, 
avO wos avuTrepBAyTos els Trovnpiay, 
TOLoUToS olog unoev evs THY OLKLaV 

pd WY Oo [vBaryopas exetvos noOev 

0 TploPaKapiTns cio pepew, eto Oumov. 

Athen. Vi 223) e.—Avripavys ev NeorTicr— 

0 deaToTNS 6 TaYTA Ta Tapa Tov TAT POS 
aTéafsev, waomep EdaBev. B. “@yyarnoev av 
TO pnua ToUTO TapanaBav AnuocVevns. 

Plutarch. Demosth. c. 9. ‘“ AweXNaBev— AnuoaBevns”— 
mpos Tov vumep AXovycov oyov Avripavys Kal Touti 
TMETALYEY nv ‘AOnvatots AnuocOévns cuveBovrdeve py Dapf3a- 
yew aX atoAauPavew mapa Dirimmov. This drama may be 
referred to B.c. 342 “*,——Athen. x11. 586. a. See No. 8. A 
Neortis was also composed by Eubulus”, 

93. ‘OBpusos. Pollux x. 21. Apmipanns Sev OBpiuw dyciv’ 

av keheun [Le oT abpouxos. B. * °”n oraluovxos eat Tis; 

di amonvites (ov) yap me Kaun TOS MLE dtadexTov Aadov. 
A.® €t rTérTakTo pot oreyapXy— 

94. Oivouaos 7 edo. Athen. iv. 130. e. ‘Avtipavys o 
Keopqpotomo1os ev Owopuaw 7 IleXome OvarraiCov ey’ 

Ti O av “ENAnves naxporpdme(oy 
pudrorpwryes Opacerar ; omou 
TeT Tapa Aanpet Kpea pip oPodov. 
Tapa o mAeTE POLS mporyovoisty ONOUS 
® Bovs wmrrTwv, US, ehagous, dapvas” 
TO TeAEUVTALOY 0 oO ary erpos ONOv 
Tépas oTTNTAS, peryahy PBacirer 
Oepunyv TapeOnke KALNAOD. 

Eubulus also wrote a comedy with this title. 


73 yyatwnoe yao Plutarch I. c. 

74 See Fast. Hellen. Part u. B.c. 343, p. 143. 

75 EvBovdAos év Neotrioe Athen. x1. 467. b. 

76 7) orabuooxos & Pollux. 6 d¢ orabuovxos Toup. em. ad Polluc. tom. ry. 
p. 385. 

77 dworuitcis yap we MS. apud Jungerm. 

78 ei TéTAKTO pol oTEeyapXwv Pollux. «i 0 éréraxrdé por oreyapyw Toup. 

79 Bous OTTWOLV Vulgo. Bous WITWY, GUS Jacobs. Bous WITH, ds Dindorf. 

80 EvBovdos év Oivouadw 7 WéXNoTe. Athen. xy. 678. f. 
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95. Otwnorns. Porphyrius apud Kuseb. Preep. x. S#ip-Abb. 
D. Kextdos dé dAov opapa e€ apxns es TENOS Avripavous, 
tov Oiwnornv, petaypaar pyot Tov Meévavopov eis Tov 
Aeuctoaimova. 

96. “Ono. Athen. xi. 471. c. Avrupavns ev Opotous” 

ws Oo edelmvycay, ouvanyar Bovhonat yap TAY METW, 
vb Alos TwWTN POS mrOe Onpixrerov opryavor, 
Sl rng Tpugepas amo Aeo Bou OEMLVOTO TOU oTAYOVOS 
TANPES, adpicov, EkATTOS dekiTepe 0 éNaper. 
Athen. xiv. 642. a. Avrupayns—ev ‘Opoiots" 
eiT eeu nye Xoperav 7 TpameCay devTépav 
Kat mapeOnke yemoUTaY TEUpAct TavTooaTrots. 
Athen. tv. 158. c. ‘Avtiupavys “Opoias (sic) 
eo cuaaes eryiryvel OTL pany 
expew fe EOLOATKE TMV ETTLYWPLWY TIS Eis. 

The ‘Opola was a drama of Alexis* 

97. ‘Opotarpio. Athen. xv. 655. b. Avripavns Ev ToS 
‘Oporatpios pyc 

ev HXlov péev act yiryverOar rode 
doiwixas, ev AOnvas dé ryAauras" n Kurpos 
exer me)etas dvacpopous” n 8 ev Lane 
"Ha TO Xpuoour, paow, opviOwr YEvOs, 
Tous kahALwopdous Kat mepisrer Tous TAWS. 

98. Opdady. Athen. 111. 112. C. Avrupavys ev Omgana’ 
ws yap av Tis evryevns ryeryos 

Suvaur’ av egedO ew TOT €K THOOE oTEyNS» 

opwv mev aprous NevKoTwpuaTous imrvov 

kaTaumeXovTas év muKvats cree dcots, 

opav dé poppiv KptBavors ndAaryMEVOUS, 

piunua xeoos ATTiKys, ovs OnuoTas 

Seapiov ederEen. 
oUTOs eaTt Ocapiwy o apToTouos, ov uvypoveve TIXaTwv ev 
Dopryia™, ouryKaraheryov avtw kat MiBacov—xai Apisro- 
gavys ev [yputacn KaL Aionamicnn K. TA. 





81 On the metre of these lines conf. Gaisford. ad Hephest. p. 354. 

82 €0 0 éyive’ Ort axnv—ris eis Porson. adv. p. 71. 

83 Athen. xiv. 642. d. "AXeEis év ‘Omoia (76 8 aité dpaua Kal ws ’Avtiddtov 
pépeTar). , 

84 Plato Gorg. p. 518. b. See Fast. Hellen. 8. c. 387. p. 103. 
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Athen. 111. 123. b. Avribavys ev ‘Oppary 
€Vv XYT PA O€ mot 

OT WS vowp é€ Voura unoev 0 oma. 

ov yap KaKOV exe 70 EXON. eay é apa 

otpepn fe TEL THY yaorep 7 TOV oppanor, 

mapa Deptatouv OaKTUOS € ECT Moe Spaxuis. 
Athen. 111. 125. a. Tap | Avrupaver ev ‘Ougardn’ 

ou pidorapixos stinaee Gi, @ Kopn. 
99. ‘Opovunot. Athen. 111. 74. d. twyv Ave GUKWY EOTL ryeun 
mrelova. ATTiKov pev, ov pynuoveve Avridbavays év Opov- 
wows’ ETaWwov oe THY Ywopav tyv Artikny Tade Neyer “ ota 
— pepe. 

Te 432 Ds. ou yap Avrupares TW KWULKW TWETLOTEVKA 
Neryovrt KaTA TONG chy ArtiKcny Siapépovcay Tov addwy 


Ka vowp KaAALO TOV exen. gus yap’ 
oia Oo 7 Xwpa pepet 

" dabepovra THS anaons, ‘Tamour , OUCOU MES 

TO MEAL, TOUS apTous, Ta cuKa. B. cuKa wev vy Tov Aia 

Ta Peper. A. Bookynuar , Epic, pupTa, Ouumauara, 

* mupouss bowp cache po, eee 
WoTe Kai yvoiny av evOus Arrikoy Tivwy vowp. 
100. “Opdeus. Pollux x. 172. ‘Avtimavys ‘Opdet’ 
— Pvotpav tw éx dvdrw TOD. 
Tladepacrns. Athen. vit. 303. f. ‘Avripavnys ev Vla 

Bs 

7S TE Pedriorys JLETALOV Ouvvdidos BuCarTias 

TEUAYOS éy TevTAOV ANakioTOIS KovTTEeTa TTEYATMACL. 

102. Ilapacitos. Athen. 111. 96. b. ‘Avripavys Hapacitw" 


Yorpiov 
? mh \ \ e® / 
oxedn aes B. agTeioy ye vy THY Eotiay 
a ploTov. A. epOos Tupos ETEOOVEL TONS. 


Athen. 111. 118. d. Avrupavys—ev Tlapaciry 
TAPLXOS avTakaiov év pecw 
TtoV, OAOAEUKOY, Depuov. 
Athen. tv. 169. e. ev [apacire O Avripavys— 
aos emt TOUTY meryas 
meet TU iso7 pamreCos evryevns. B. Teva 
Aeryers; A. Kapvotov Opeuma, NEVIS; Cewp. 


85 Corrected by Porson Adv. p. 54. Vulgo ardaons Irmovike THS OLKOULEVHS— 


OipnaTra—dwp Tivwv. V. 5, Vowp oé dtapépov Porson. 


Vou. L No: 3: 4 FE 
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B. eit ove ay ElTols ; UTaye. vA. KaKkKa[3ov heya’ 
GU 0 lows av etarots Nowrae. B. euot oe ToVvOMa 
ovet dradepery, clTE Kacca[3ov TLVES 

Xaipovow ovomdcovres elite oitTtuBov; 

awAnY OTL Nerves arytyetov oda. 

Pollux x. 106. kaxxcaPov oe THY Karna syv—Avtiparys 
KEKANKEV lV éV [lapacire “S Kaxka[3ov heryw—airTupov. 
Athen. vii. 358. d. xara TOV Avripavous Tapacirov" 

eyo mept THY Opwviay ev ov TTravu 
éomoudak ovo av cuveTemov Alav wavu, 
ws av Tis adAWS efeveyOerow ican : 
Omov * * Tov draraBor Kparmadyy 
‘EXAyvikos— 

Athen. 1x. 370. e. Avridavys ev Lapacitw ws euTedous 

Bpwuatos THs Kpau [ans emvnTae’ 

oia 0 eat oic@a av 

yuvas B. oKopooa, TupoS, awAAKOUV TEs, TT pay Mara 
éEhevOep, ov Taptyos, ovd yovopacww 
apvea KATATETANTMEY , OUCE Ooupparis 
TeTaparymevn, Kal homdoes avO pum ov p9opat. 
Kal nv pacpavous vy eWrouat Aumrapas, w Qeéot, 
etvos O dm autos micwov.— 

Alexis also wrote a drama with this title® 

103. [apexdccouevn. Athen. Iv. 156. c. cata Tov. youv 
Avtipavn, 0 os ev 7H Tlapexducouevn é n° 

Ouvupe © vuLD, avopes; av Tov Tov Qeov, 
e& ov TO pa TACW UMLY ryiryveTaL, 
4 pny édhecOa TovToV av (nv Tov [iov 
n thy DSeAevKov Tov Baoihews UTEPOXNV 
pope akyv eo HOU ky OGOOLKOTA, 
waNaks KaGetce, ¢OAov. Secomwonm. 
104. Lapoumiat. Athen. 11. 60. e. Kpiaodwpos “ 0 Ioo- 


Kparous pabyrns ev Tots KaTa Aptaroredous (recoapa , 
éoTi TavtTa [3iBria) emita TH itocodw ws ov wTomoavTe 


86 "AXeEs év ILapacitw Athen. m1. 123. f. x. 421. d. 

87 Cephisodorus the disciple of Isocrates is mentioned with ‘Theopompus 
Ephorus and Philistus by Dionys. tom. v. p. 626, and with Theodectes, Hype- 
rides, Lycurgus, Aischines, Ib. tom. vi. p. 722. His work against Aristotle 
is quoted again by Atheneus vir. 354. c. and m. 122. b. That he also wrote 
against Plato appears from Dionys. tom. v1. p. 757. 
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/ yA \ ’ A 
Aoryou a€tov TO maporuias aQpoica, Avtiavous ddov trow- 
~ \ > , e 
cavTos opaua To emypapopevoy Ilapomia e& ob Kat ra- 
patiberat Ta0e" 
: ss 7 2 EW , ao e , , ’ 
eywy av e Twy umeTeowy daryouut Tt 
, > \ ‘\ ~ ~ sf 
MUKYTAS wuous av daryerv coxa * * 
\ \ i 5 A 
Kal oTpvpva pyda, Kei Te TviryeL Bpwua tt. 
= , ¢ 
Phot. lex. oriuny cal crim. & Tes otibyv. Avripavys 
, 
TapoumaCoueviv 
, , , 
OTM, KATOTTPA, kow(duXous, *° kexpupanous. 
, > 
ITeXow see Oivopaos. 
, 
105. [JXovowor. Athen. vit. 342. e. Avtidavys ev Udovatos 
, an 
KaTaXoyov moverTat oodarywv €v TOUTOLS. 
: EY, Sor 
vOuvos 0 exXwv 
cavoavta Kal ohparyica Kal [EeLUploMevos 
~ , , > e 
TWVY TPAYKUATwWY OUK oi0 6 TL edoryiCeTo 
9 / 
°Dowixidns de Tavpeas 8 0 didraros, 
f O 9] \ 5) , ~ ?; 
avopes “ maaov ovvodayo, Torol Tives 
~~ 4 
oiot KaTa[3poy OiCeww ev aryopa TA TEMAYN, 
e ~ > > ~ } 
opwrtes e€€OvncKov emi Tw ToayuaTt, 
/ , a ~ 
EDepov Te dewas THY avo\viav mavu. 
/ oe ! | 92 »/ x ‘Oo 
kUKXous Oe cuvaryeipovTes ““eAeyov av TadE, 
e > 3 
ws ov Bwrov eat ove avacyeTov 
~ 4 ar 
“rns mev Oaratrns avtimocbai Tivas 
e ~ ’ \ 
vuwY avadioKke Te ToANA YpypLaTa, 
/ ’ ~ \ ~ 
ovyou dé unoev * * eioaderv poe ry pu: 
> / ~ ~ b ] ~ 
Tt ovv o*edos Twv VHTLAPYOV EOTL; Et 
/ -~ Pat \ ~ 
VOW KATAKNELGAL TOVTO. TapaTrouTHY TroLELY 
~ > , 94 \\ , / 
Twv tyOuwv. “vuvdt Matwv OUVH TAKE 
\ e , \ / \ / 
Tovs aAteas, kat Avoyeitwv vy Aia 
/ > € e \ , 
ATAVTAS AVATETTELKEVY WS AUTOY Peper 


88 The first line is thus corrected by Porson Adv. p. 57. 

89 xexpupddous is also used by Antiphanes with the v long in Athen. xv. 
681. c. See No. 61. 

90 See above No. 25. 


91 maXavov dopayictator Jacobs. madaoi oopayor Torovro: Dindorf. The 
copies of Atheneus have waka) dopayor TorovTor and wadai dwopayot Toto. 


92 Conf. Dobreum ad Aristoph. Plut. 980. 
93 Perhaps an allusion to the Social war B. c. 355. 
94 yyvdt Dindorf. vv de Vulgo. 
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Kou Onporecov ye Touro Opa, ToLavTa prov. 
yamon 0 €kelvoly Kal ToTOL vEaviKol 
noav. 
106. Iloijors. Athen. vi. 222. a. ta wap ‘Avtiaver e- 
youeva ay Tlounoen’ 

maKcpLov EoTW 9 Tparywoia 
moins KaTa TaVT" El ve ™ pwr ov ot Noryoe 
UTO Tw Gearwy €LoW EY YOpLTMEvOL, 
T™ pw Kal TW etre." Ws UTopVng at movoy 
det Tov ToT IY: Oidimouy yap ay {LOVOY 
pw, TaAAa tavT icacw' o TATN Aauos, 
pyT Np loxaorn, Duyarepess macoes TIVES, 
Ti TeiaeO ovTos, Ti weToinKEv. av Twadw 
ely vi AXuéwva, Kal Ta Tala 
mavt ev0ds elony > OTL pavels ATEKTOVE 


,? ) 


THY MHTED , aryavakTov 0 "Ao paoTos cevGews 
> 7 a! i 
neet, maw TENA ELON car 
\ / > , ~ 7 
ereO OTav unoev OvvwYT ELTeELY ETL; 
Nea er oe ere nN PAA 
KOMLON ATELONKWOLY EV Tots pamaory, 
ai povorw WOTTED oaxTuhov THY myXaviy, 
kal TOUS Jewpevourwy amoX pwvTws exer. 


> 


nucy O€ TAaUT ovUK corw, ah\a TavTa oE€t 

eupeiy, ovouare Kawa, TO CupKnncva 

MPOT Epon, Ta voy TapovTa, THY KaTacTpopyy, 

THV cia Bohny. dv év Tt TOUT WY mapadimn 

""X peuns Tis 7 PDeicwy TIS, EKO UPITTET AL. 

Inver 0€ tTavr ek€eoTt Kat Tevipw TrOLELY. 

107. Tovrsxos. Atheniivitwys02- if édyov emt Tivey 
evage TO UToryaoT plop Avtupavys ev To Llovtixw, orav 


heyn’ 


95 ’AXxuéwva Dindorf. Vulgo ’Adxpuiwva. 

96 amerpykwow Dindorf, 

97 Casaubon ad Athen. 222. a. remarks: (Nolim temere fidem librorum dam- 
nare qui in Antiphanis nomine hic consentiunt: puto tamen Poesim que hic 
nominatur eam esse fabulam quam pars veterum criticorum Aristophani ad- 
scribebat, pars Archippo. But the concluding lines of this fragment, in which 
fictitious names, Chremes and Phidias, are mentioned, belong to the Middle 
comedy, and could have no place in a drama which was composed in the time 
of Archippus. 
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batts wWwunk tows 
TOUTOUS [METANELWS TALS KAaKLTT aTroAOUMEVALS 
uToyaoT pe EMOwv, dca IlocewWwov amodvécar’ 
TATTEW TE YEvviKws TapacKevaceTa 
mAeupay eT avTOv. 
Alexis also wrote a [lovtixos™. 
108. IlpoBarevs. Athen. vit. 295. c. Avrupavys ev [I po- 
Barter pyc’ 
Bowriat pev éyyedres, pus Lovtixot, 
yAavecot Meyapucot, pavioes Kapvoriat, 
arypo. 0 "Epetpucol, ZKvproe oe Kapapiot. 
109. IIpoBAnua. * Athen. x. 450. c. Avtipavys ev Tw Ipo- 
BrAnuati pyow" 
iyOvow aupiBrANoT pov avip ToNXots emiParhov, 
ones, | ueryadn daravn play ethxuoe TepK NY 
Kat TavTHy rhevaels ae keoTpeus icov avTnv 
NYE. Bovdouery 0 émera TEpKY peavoupy. 
ibe KETT PEUS, avnp, peNavoupos, ovk oid 6 TL AEyers. 
oudey Aeryers ya ap. A adr eyo capas Ppacw. 
EOTL TIS OS TA mev o ova dudovs OUK O10€ OEdwKWS 
cist O€0wk, OVO avTosS EX WY wy oudey €0EITO. 
B. didovs tis ovK EdwKev ovo € EXO EXEL 5 
OUK ood ToUTwY ovoev. K.T-A. Nineteen lines, 
110. IIpoyovor. Athen. vi. 238. d. ‘Avtidavys ev Lpo- 
ryovois” 
TOV TpOTrov ev oiG0a mou, 
Ott TU@os ovK eveotw, aAAa Tors pirots 
ToLovToOGt Tis €lul, TUmMTEDOaL wv 0pos, 
TUTTE Kepavvos, extupdovv TW ees 
épew Tw apavr cLVEMOS, amomvigat [9 pexos> 
Oupas pox)evewy TELT HOS, elomnoav aKpis, 
Sermveiv GKANTOS pLUia, MY EedOew ppeap, 
ary xew, povevew, mapTupey, bo av jovov 
TUXN TIs eimrwn, TAaUT am pookemTurs TrOLELV 
amwavtTa. Kat KaXovol be ot VEWTEPOL 


98 "ANeEis é€v TH Ilovtix@ émvypapopevy dpduate Athen. ut. 100. c. 3 lines 
naming Callimedon. 
99 Casaubon remarks: Videtur hanc fabulam edidisse ut inanes sophistarum 


logomachias traduceret. 
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Oia TavTa wavTa TKYT TOV. avr ovdey meet 
TOV TKOMMET OY pot” TW pirov yap wv piros 
Epryouce XpyaTos ov Aoryous eqbuv MOvoV. 

White Zampu. Athen. x. 450. e. ev oe Lam pot o Avtt- 
davns aur ay THY TOUT play mpoPad)oucay TOLL Ypipous 
TOVOE TOV TpoTor, aTroAvopevou TLVOS OUTWS’ H meV yap 
pyow: 

éatt uo Onreta Bpedyn cwlove vio KodroLs 

auTns. outa é apwva Pony toro Yerywvon, 

Kal Ola TOVTLOY OloMa Kal NTeLpoU Oud maons, 

ois eGede ee Tots © ov mapeovow AKOUELY 

éfeoTw’" Kwpyy 0 axons aicOnow ¢ eYoucw. 
TAVTA TLS ETtvoOMEvos Pyow" 

[Lev puats yap WV hEryets éoTly mors’ 

Ppedn O ev auTn 1a pe per TOUS pyTopas. 

wa: kexparyores dé Ta Cramovria 
Tak tHs Acias Kal Tamo Opakns Anupara 
ra det/po. VEMOMEVWY O€ mhyotov 

auT@p KaOnra Aotdopounevey T ae 

O onuos, ovoev our’ aKkovwy ov opwv. 

=. Tws yap yevour av, w maTED, 

pirep acpovos, nv may ano T pus TAPAvo Ley 5 

B. kat uy axptus WOMNVY ET~YVWKEVAL 

TO ender. adda on Nerve. 

ETELTU TOLEL THY Larpw dtadvomevynvy Tov ryptqov OUTWS" 

Onreva pev vuv €oT puors emia Tony. 

Ppedn 6 ev QuTy _Tepupeper Ta ypapmata’ 

apwva 0 ovTa TavTA Tous TrOppw Aare, 

ois Bovrel™ erepos 0 av TOXH TLS mANolov 

ETTWS AVAYIYVYWOKOVTOS OUK aKouger at” 

Pollux vir. 211. BiAtory pados Tapa ‘Avtipaver ev Lar- 
pou. 

112. LKAypiar. Athen 111. 77. d. “Avriparys ev XKAnplaus® 

eoTL rye Tap QuTHVY THY dtpopov CUKHY KATW. 

113. SKvOns 7 ‘Tavpot. Athen. vi. 243. ec. ‘Avrupavys €v 
=KvOn" | 


100 These allusions mark a state of things such as that which Demosthenes 
describes de Cherson. in B.c. 341; and this drama may be placed ,not later 
than that period. 
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Or 
<o 
Co 


El KWPLOV, Et OoKEr, 
iwpev womep eyouen. B. ovkovy ' oqeu Ka 
atedavous aovtes. 1” XNapehov ottws * * 
peuaOnxe KwuaCew aderrvos. 
Athen: Vi. 247... £. Avruparys 2xvOyy 
TAX yap yiyveras 
KaKKAYOLAaTT NS ou OGLTOS. — 
ollux Vit. 59)) en foe Tous LKvOas ‘Avripavys égyn— 
me OS. Avruparns ¢ ev SKvOas 7 Tavpois’ 


capaBapa Kai yiTavas | évdeduKETes 
/ 


TAVTES— , 
114. ET parwrys My) Tuxwr. Athen. 111. 103. e. map 
pt vel ev Urparwrn i Tryon wa paiveo ers cia pe pov 


avOowzos TOLOUTOS eoTU, og prow’ 
oats avOpwmos 104 3g gus 

acpanes Te KTH umapxew To [iw Aoryikerat 
wA€Lo TOV MAC T NKEY. i yap cicpopd TIS nprake 
Tavdobev TaVT , n oiKn TL TEPLTET OY ATWAETO, 
n oT parnynoas mpocsispher, 7 Xopnryes aipeQeis 
Marea Xpuoa TApATKwv T@ Xope? paxos oper, 
y Tpinpapxev amnyeat, 1 mTEwv pune TOls 

7 BadiCov 7 n Kabevowy KaraeKope UT o1KeT WY. 
ov PePasov oucev ‘é OTL, wAnv '° 6a av Kad WILE pa 
Eig EAUTOV NoEws TIS SSO TUX. 
ovoe TaUTAa cpovpa Tu Kal yap THY tpameCay apTacae 
Keymevyy av Tis mpocedOuv’ adr érav THv evOeow 
evTOS non THY OOOVTWY Tuy Xavi KaTeTTAKs, 
TOUT ev jaspaher vource TWY UTAPYOVTWY [LOVOV. 

TA QUTa ELpNKE Kal eV Be —Athen. wi. 257.00. @Arri- 
pars O Kewpmpotomot0 ev > Ltparwry Ta Opola heryet Tept 
TNS TW EV Kumpw Bacirewv Tpupys. Totet o€ Twa avatur- 
Pavouevoy OT PATLWITOU T AOE 


101 6@6a kat Meineke apud Dindorf. Vulgo kai dada kai. 

102 Cherepho was mentioned by Timotheus (a poet of the middle comedy): 
Athen. vi. 243. d. and by Menander in his first play the ‘Opy1, in B. C. 321. 
Athen. Ib. 243. a. ene 

103 Thus Salmasius. wavtas évdedukoTas and mdvres évdeduxotes Pollux. 

104 yeyws Valck. conf. Porson. Adv. p. 62. 

105 So’ év—tixn Porson. 6 av—rixor Vulgo. 
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Mev Kurpo, pis, ELE [Lol OmryeTe 
TONUY Xpovoy 5 B. tov wav éws nv o moAcMos. 
A. ev Tim TOTW madtoTAa; AEryE yap: B. ev Tapw’ 
ov mparypo. rpupepor duacpepov ras nV idety 
Gus + amttov. <A. mov; B. Epp pimiCeTo 
UTO Tov TEPLIT Epwv vq aXdou é OUOEVOS 
dermv@v O Pactreus. A. més; éacas Tada ‘yap 
Epycouat ce tovto, was; B. yreiheTo 
EK THS Zupias Kove TOLOUTY pupw 
kaptrou ‘" cuyv oiov pact Tas TeploTEpas 
Tpwryety. dua THU. Oopnv O& TOUTOU TETOMEVAL 
mapycay, olat tT yoav emixaiCaverv 
Ert THV kepadrny’ matces O€ Trapaxabnucvot 
ecoouv. émaipovaar O€ pukpov ov TodU 
TOV MNT E€KELTE pare depo TAVTEAWS 
ob THs aveppimiov, wore TU ULPET Pov 
QUTW TO TVEUUA, [Ay TEptoKAnpor, TrOLELY. 
Athen. xrv. ae e.— Avtupavyy ev Erparwry y Tuxou— 
Tey TawY mev Ws arag TIS Ceuryos nryaryey | HOVOV 
omavioy ov TO Kpnua' mhetous evs vuy TwV opTuywnv. 
XpNT Tov avOpwrov é ea THs Eva [LOVOV (nT ov ion, 
oWer €k TOUTOV TrOVNPOUS TevVTE TaLoas ryeryovoTas. 
Athen. 1x. 397. a. ‘Avtidavns ev UtTpatwrn 7 Tuyou'— 
“Tov tTawy—optuywr.” Pollux 1x. 48. ‘Avtidarvys ev 
Lrparw7ry" 

éx Tav mayerpeiwy BadiCov, ' éuareov 

eg Toor. 

Alexis left a drama with this title’. 


M15. Tivwv. Athen. vir. 309. d. Avriparys € ev Timwu— 
KW TOAUTEAWS aryopacas Eis TOUS nyapLous 


106 Fortasse év tH Kitpw scribendum. DINDORE. 


107 ctxv’ oiov Porson Adv. p. 88. who had before him cvxvov y’ 6v. But the 
MSS. have cvxvov ov. 


108 We may read évéBadev. Some copies, however, exhibit é« 6¢ wayerpetwy 
Badi<wy * éuBarwv, with a lacuna before éuBatwov. And we might arrange the 
passage thus: éx O€ payelpetwy Badifwy * * * * 

éuBartwv eis Tovilyov— 

109 “AAcEus év Stpatiity Athen. vr. 223. e. where the expression of Demos- 

thenes on Halonnesus is ridiculed. 
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hiaverrov oBohov TOUS Oeois Kat Taus Dears 

TAG ALC; Tos 0 npc Ta Waict azovepwv. 

mpev dé Tors Ovyntors é empiauny Kw[3.ovs. 

ws mpooParew 0 eKxéXevca Tov ToLywpvxXov, 

Tov ixOvomwdyy, * Toor nyt,” prot, “coi 

TOV OnMov avTov’ elo yap Dadnpixot.” 

adr 0 ETwWAouv, we cou, 1°’ 
Tavpo.. See ZKvOys. 

116. Teavuatias. Athen. x. 446. a. “Avripavns ev TH 
‘Tpavparia 


Orpuvikovs ; 


MN MecTAaS ael 
EAkwuev, aAAG Kat NoryiapOos Eis MéecoV 
TaTacaTw TiS, KL TL Kal MeALOKLOV 
orpompn ory maperBerw tis. 1 gov Tol 
eoTly petafso\n mavTos Epryous my EVOS. 
mapacidov 0 e&s épol 
” (rov) apKeatyutoy, Ws ehack Evpemtongs. 
A, Evpuions yap TouT edackey ; B. adda Tis; 
A. Dido€evos onmrovbev. B. ovdev Siapepet, 
@ TAY" chery xets pe evexa cuAdafsyns jas. 
Pollux x. 46. “Avtidavys ev Tpavparig: 

KAT ETKEVAT MEVOS 
Naum poTarov LAT PELoV | 'S evyadKors avy 
houTyptorsiy, Py 





efadirr por, KUALKIOL, 

OLKUQLOL, umoBerouat. 

Pollux rv. 183. ev Avtidavous Tpavmatia'—* Kateokev- 
agpuevos—elarelrT pots.” | 

/, e r 

117. Torraywuorns. Athen. xiv. 643. c.  o Ku@ypz0s 
, e\ ’ a ? , ’ ~ r ye 
Diro€evos, ov emavov Avtipavys ev te T piTayoucrTy 


pyou 


* n0 Explained by Palimerius Exerc. p.-508.  Ridiculi gratia de> Otrynico 
pago mediterraneo facit mentionem, quasi inde gobiones advehi potuerint, 
quod erat absurdum. . 

111 1/60 tot Porson. ad Eur. Or. 228. 

112 Dindorf ad 1. Post v. 5. plura omisit: oivov Atheneus posuisse Anti- 
phanes vero rov scripsisse videtur Casaubono. I have adopted the conjecture of 
Casaubon. The copies have rrapadidov 8 e€ns enol oivov apKeolyu.ov. 


113 evAdurpors in Iv. 183. év yadxots in x. 46, 
114 €£Fadeimrrpos IV. 183.  ¢EaXiatpois X. 46. 


Var. I. No. 3. 4G 
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TONY YY EOTL TUVTWY TwY TOLNTOV Sraopos 
o Pidogevos. Ta mpwra pev yap ovouacw 
ito kat KaWOLoL \yonTat Tay TAXOY 
emerra Ta peAN meTa/sohats KaL Xpomacty 
ws Ev KeKparat. Qeos ev avO puro nv 
EKElvos, ELows THY AANnOwsS povotKNV. 
ot vuv 6€ KticocomANnKTA Kal Kpyvara Kal 
avOecimoraTa péeAca meAEOLS OVOpLact 
Towovow epmdexovTes adAOTpLA MEAN. 
Philoxenus died in B.c. 380, '’ and this drama was pro- 
bably composed soon after. 
118. Tuppyvos. Athen. vi. 240. f. “Avribavns Tuppnve” 
apeTn TO Tpoika Tots idows varypeTerv. 
B. Aeryes ecco Bau 18 roy TiOvpardov mAouUcLOV. 
ciompagerat ryap jucOov ex Tov cov Aoryou, 
Tap ois ecetmver mpouka oudeEer ovXyyy. 
Athen. vit. 329. e. Avrupavys ev Tuppnve: 
onuou é “Anateus éoTW. ev ‘yap TOUTO [OL 
TO otro eoTt, KaL KaKWs aKovoopat. 
B. Th ora TOUTO A. @parrav, i Wit tay TW, Wf 
uvpawvav, ) KaKov Ti mor dwoet peya 
Oararriov. 
119. “Ydpia. Athen. 111. 104. a. See No. 114. Athen. x111. 
Ns By “Avrubavns MY Spia* 
ovTOsS © OV Eeyw 
eK yecrovew auT@ KaTOLKOUONS TLVOS 
lowy é eTaipas ELS epwT apixero, 
aoTHS, Epnuou ny _EmuTporou KO qu yEVeY 
18 700s Tt (xpuoovy pos apeTny KEKTNBEVNS 
OVTWsS € eTatpas. al Bev ara Touvopa 
Prarrovat Tols TpoTroLs yap ovTws dv Kadov. 
120. °"Yavos. Athen. x. 449. d. "Anrekts € €p “Yarvw ToLOv= 
Tous ypidous mpoBarrAe* ‘ov Ovytos” x.7.d. (Nine lines) — 
KI. 572. b. “AndeEs 7 “Avridavns ev “Yrvw’ “ Ara trav 


115 See Fast. Hellen. Part 1. p. 105. 

116 tov TL. Porson. Ady. p. 80. 

17 ‘Yépia Dindorf. Vulgo ‘Yépa. 

118 Schweigh. compares Hor. Carm. rv. 2, 22. 
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© mopvos ovTos”—x.7.d. (Three lines)—xv. 671. d., td 
e& "VY ryoy ‘AnEEwoos" | 

oud ev Tpipadnrois TaUTa YY EoTLY evvoua’ 

ov pact tov Qvovra Tots KEKAN[LE VOLS 

detkavT ieiv TO OEtmrvov, Eis THV aupLov 

mwdetv acelrvots aTeEp eOne av Tots LOELD. 
Ta avTa iauBera péperat KaL Tap “Avtupaves ev “Varvp. 

121. Gawy. Pollux vit. 192. ‘Avrupavys € ev Pawve’ or pe- 
mata, KAivas, Kawds TUAas.” Xx, 40. ev TH Avrupdvous 
Pawve Kal KATA THY KoOLWNY Ypyow eaTw evpew tas TUAas, 
oTpwuata, kNivas. A drama with this title was written by 
Plato 1”: 

122. PAE Taupos. Athen. 1x. 396. d. ‘Avtiupavys @Dire- 
Taipw" 

Koplros rye [LK POS K PWMAKLTKOS OUTOG! 
yadtabnvos. 

123. Diricxos. Pollux x. 176. elzou 6 av—aoKevos Tt 
ooctonpov, ws év ‘Avrupavous Dirioxy. “AdeEis Didioke 1s 
quoted Athen. xiv. 642. f. 

124. DiroOyf3acos. Athen. vi. 225. f. “Avrubavns—ev 
Proby Baty prow” 

ou Sa peuNé ECTL mpooparous ev ay TUXN 
Twrav Tis ixOUs, svvayaryovta Tas opus 
TOUTOV oxvOpwmacovra QO nu mpoohadetv, 
eay Tampous Keopseon] Oe, mauiCew Kat cyeAay ; 
TowvayTtov yap may ede TOUTOUS ToLELy" 

TOV [eV ryeAar, Tov © _Erepov ouster maxpa. 

Athen, xtv. 622. f. kata Tov noorov Avtibavyv, os ev TH 
PrAcOnPaty pnce 

1) avr earl nly’ = TE yap TUVEVUMOS 
THs Evooy ovens eyxeduvs Bowtia 
TunOetoa Kotros ev BvOotct Kaxka(3ns 
XAaiver 5 aiped , eWerar, maphacerat, 
mpookaed , WSTE MNO AV, et Xarkous « eX wn 
muKTijpas eicéhOor Tis, ebeNOery waht 


119 “Yavov Schweigh. Dindorf. Vulgo ‘Yzovoias. 
120 See Fast. Hellen. B. c. 391. p. 99. 
121 In Atheneus in this order: ‘‘mavt’ éoriv ypiv’ 


i. ee b ’ ” X 
Ui) TE Y¢p TVUVWVULOS Ke Tals 


” KATH TOV HOLETOV—iyctL’ 
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eiky’ ~TOTAUTHV- e€axovTiCer Tvony. 

B. Yeryers mary eLpov Cavra. ic. TA. 26, lines. —Athensery, 
169. c. Avr. ev DiroOnBaiw. <* Ilavr éoTw nuiv—rap- 
AaCeTa. 

125. DiroxryTys. Stob. Flor. 115, 15, ‘Avruavous ex Du- 
NoxTy TOV" | 

coor yé ToL TL Tpos zo [ouevev Exel 
TO Yynpas, ws 61) mOAN idov Te Kat 7abov. 

A Philoctetes was composed by Strattis ™. 

126. Dirountwp. Athen. 111. 100. d. ‘Avriavns ev @Dido- 
pyTope’ 

EMPLNT pov ay 7 TO Evdov, Bractnv exer" 
PNT POTONis EOTL, ovy! TAT pomoAts— 
PT pay TiWes TWAOVTLW, NOLOTOV Kpeas” 
Myrpas o Xtos eoTt TH On pidos. 

ie DidotaTwp. Athen. x11. 559. d. ‘Avtibavys €v Di- 

AoTaTope’ 
yeyaunke Onmov. B. av Ti A€vyers ; adnOuwas 
ryeyaunkev Ov eyo CovTa TEepiTaTovvTa TE 
KATEALTOD 3 

128. iors. Athen. xtv. 662. b. “Avtiavns ev DidwT104 

TH godiay Tw mary eLpwv eugaviCar pyow" 
ovKoUV TO pév ryAavKiOLOY WaTEp aAdoOTE 
ewe ev aun oyui. B. ro d€ NaBpaxtov ; 
A. omtav 6Xov. B. tov ryaNeon ; A. ev UTOT PIULMATL 
Céoa. B. to 3 eyxereroy; A. aes, opiyavor, 
vowp. B. o yoryypos; A. Tavtov. B. 4 Batis; A. Aor 
B. mpocecte Quvvov. Téeuayos. A. orryces. B. K peas 
epipeiov; A. omtov. B. Oatepov; A. ravavTia. 
B. 0 omdyv; A. cecayOw. B. vgoris ; A. amodet pe ovTost. 

Athen. vit. 295. c. 0 0 autos ev DikwTtoe Kai TavTa Eye. 
“© Ovuxovv——vyoTis 3. 

120. Dpeappros. Athen. xv, 691. d. “Avtupavns ev Dpe- 
appiy oTAaKTHS Tov p.upou pLVNMovevwy pyot 

CTAKTN OVOL jAVaLY OVK GapeoKeL MW ovoapes. 
130 4 Xpvois, Athen. 1v. 172. c. “Avtipavns—ev X pucici— 


122 Stparais ev PiAoxty Ty Athen. vir. 327. e. Pollux vu. 134. 
123 Ppeappiw Porson. Adv. p. 146. Vulgo Spedppw. 
124 Some comedies falsely ascribed to Antiphanes haye been expunged from 
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TET TAPES é aUANT ploes. 
exouet puuaOov Kat maryetpot dwoeKa 
Kal Onptoupryot, KEALTOS aiTovVcaL oKxadas. 
Athen. x1. 500. e. ‘Avrupavns Xpuaioe’ 
cat poTAOUTW 0, ws NEryouat, vuuiy, 
KEKTHPEV TaAaVTA, Tatoas, ea tabs 
Cevryns Kapa dous, TTPWMAT » apyupwpara, 
piaras, T PUN pets, Tparyedacous, Kapyyowa, 
ryavAous odoxpuoous, TNola. TOUS kddous Mev ovv 
Ka\ouct ryavAous TAVTES OL TT poryaaTopes. 

Of the fragments which belong to uncertain comedies we 
have only space for a short account ; and, where the quotations 
are long, it will be sufficient in some cases to refer the reader 
to the sources from which they are derived. 

Fragm. Ine... Stob. Eel. 1.9, 5. p. 224. 

MANGTA O EKTANTTEL ME THY TUVELOOTWY 

0 Xpovos, ov ate NavOavew aunyave. 

. Stob. Flor. 9, 16. 2" Avtidavovs’ 


O MNOEV GOLK@Y OVSEVOS OEtTAL VOMOU. 


t 


3. Stob. 10, 22. ra Tovnpa KE pon Tas Lev NOOVAs EXEL 
pukpas, eTELTA O VOT EpPOV Auras ak pas. 

4. Stob. 16,12. we OvaTUXELS Ocotct TOU KE POOUS yapu 
emimpoobe Taicypa daiveT eivat Tov Kadwv" 
ETLOKOTEL yap T@ Ppovewv TO AapPaverv. 

5, Stob. 21, 4. e Ovnros él, Berrore, Ovyra KOLL dpove. 

6. Stob. 24, 7. To uy Wee Sie yap avTov Te Biw 
QOLKNMA pNnoeV ov" v TONY EXEL. 

Fea Sto 2005» déaTow 6T av TU OMYUOVTOS Kar appovn: 
w pay TUVOLOE ToT Epov ETUWPKIKOTE, 
ovTos kat atppovery Twv Oewy €mol doxet, 

, Senn at's 


KQL T poTEpov omoaas UTS Em LeOpKNKEVAL, 
8. Stob. 29,51. trys € 7 1meAELas dovAa wapTa ryityveT al. 


the list by a correction of the texts. For ‘“Avtipauys ev Mnputady Athen. vi. 
261. f. Casaubon, Brunck, and others have restored ’Apictopdvys ev T. For 
’Avridns év Kpnoi Athen. m1. 75. c. Porson Adv. p. 59 reads justly ’AzroAXo- 
pavns ev Kp. In Athen. xiv. 656. f. for ’Avtipavns ev PucLoyyvwhovikw—kal év 
Mpotperrixa, Dindorf has restored the true reading ’Avticbevns ev ®. comparing 
Laert. vr. 15. 16. where both these works of Antisthenes are named. 


125 ’Avtipdvovs is repeated before all the following articles from Stobzus. 
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9. Stob. 34, 4. ovk éoTw ovcev Aeryomevov MAK PWS, OTE 
0 Néywv vTOTAaTTEL Tos AOS TA TEA MATA. 
102) Stob: 37,13. TpOTros OLKALOS KTH PA TLMLWOTATOV. 
Li Stobe on, Us: emet yap amroOvnoKkew avaryKy yiryveTas, 
TO TpouK amoOavery €o TL pavepa Cynic. 
12. Stob. 53, 9. Tis 8 ovxXt Qavarou mea Bogopwr, w purrary, 
0s éveka TOU Chv é ePXET amoBavoumevos ; ; 
13. Stob. 59,15. ev yn mever Bau KPELTTOV 1} movTouvra AED. 
14. Stob. 62, 9. Sow yap oie Tar pidos € eoTepmuerep 
XPNTTOs "Yevojsevos EOTL decom oT Ns TAT PIS. 
15. Stob. 68, 27. ws core TO Yyapetv eaXaTOV Tov Ova Tuxety. 
16. Stob. 72, 9. ouK EOTLY OVOED Papurepov TwV Popr iy 
ovr ws yuvaixos Tm potkea TrOhAnD pepoucvns. 
17. Stob. 73,48. eyw ryUVOUKL 0 éy Tt moTEVH [LOvoV, 
€T av amoBavn—k. 7.r. Three lines. 
18. Stob. 73, 52. opOaruwv avOpwros k. T. A. Three lines. 
19. Stob. 74, 3. may 126 Oumacl. TO qeoyea Rayer puvery OéXe, 
epryors O€ kaQapots Kat T porous THY kapotay, 
20. Stob. 74, 9. TL piss ; Aadety Carey TL TpOS ryuvark € pets 
TO TPary ia. 5 Kal TL TOUTO cape per ee 
N TAGL TOLS Kn pve € ev ayope ppacar ; : 
21. Stob. 79, 7. doris é epubpra THALKOUT OS WV ETL 
Tos TOUS €aUTOU “yoreas KT. ix Lines: 
22. Stob. 83,19. viw yap aryannT@ TL mpar re Tpos Kapw 
Zavov ¢ EMAVTW TOUTOV stoma pepew. 
23. Stob. 91, 14. ap coTL Aijpos TaVTA TT p0s TO \puciov. 
{LOVOU yap avtov «.T.d. Seven lines. 
24, Stob. 93, 20. ov TwWTOT eCiAwoa mwNovTovrTa opoopa 


25. Clem. Al. Strom. Iv. p. 483. D. 


avo Pwrov, amohavovra UNOY OV € EXEL. 
53 € TAOUTOS NMAS, kaatrep (aT pos KAKOS, 
tub Xous, BAreTovTas TaparaBwv, wavras Tovel. 
“Avtibavys O KWpLKOS— 


~ ”? 
mhoutos yoi— 


Oarepov mheov PAETovTas TaparaBwv Tudrous 


TTOLEL. 


126 ypwudow Gesn. Grot. 


127 Gey 


127 In Clemens, 6 wXovTos, dict, théov Carépov Bre. Antiphanes seems to 
have expressed the same thought nearly in the same words on two different 
occasions. 
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26. Stob. 97, 1. Kkadws mevecOat madov 7 TNOUTELY KAKWS. 

| TO Mev yap eheov TOO emer ino pepe. 

27. Stob. 99, 27. dum pwavias OMOTOLY OS eival Man Soret. 

age Stob107.0- O1p.0L Tahas, ws aducov, 6 oT av n Lev TUXY 
hewn TWOS THY Takw o 0 0€ TpoTros mevn. 

29. Stob. 108, 29. Te TUXNS pepew det yng tws TOV ev'yev7. 
TO MeV aTuxnoa TmavTos Elval LoL Soxet” 
avopos ny EVET/KELY aTuyxtay opQov T potrov. 

30. Stob. 116, 13. —opocpa 


Tt EOTW mpeov 0 Bios olvw mpoaepns’ 

oT's Gv i TO Aourrov [LK POV, o€os ryityveTau. 
Gio) a i 7 pos yap TO yypas, worTeEp Epryaarnprov, 

dmavra TavOpwrmera TPooPorr G Kaka. 


Boater tes }) 15, oO ynpas womep Pwmos ¢ EOTL THY KAKWY 
/ > of 


UA iek COT ielv ELS TOUTO Kata epevyora. 


Be 1G. ynpas; WS aATAGL TOLS CuTovat oe 
Weryeu aopuas mapaoious TOU TPAYLATos. 
34. ——— 26. ovoels Ta TAT pHa Tw ryEpev KAT EOHOOKEY, 


GAN ovee KaTemwpaver, ovd eAvoaTO 

mropvio.oy, oude Oupokorrwpy wophev oinny. 

OUTW TO ynpas owPpovouv OUK EUTUYEL- 
35. Pollux vir. 52. Avrepauns O€ mou pyar 


TEPLUITO Ct Kal mepihevea KQL TEVTEKTEVA. 
36. Athen. 1.3.b. exetva Twv ‘Avrupavous € Eper TIS— 

FaeN A \ , \ , I/ 

age oe 7 OS Moveator Kat Noryols Tapel, 

/ 

Omrov TE copias ¢ Epryov eferaCerat. 
37. Athen. 1. 4. f. 18 oS ToL O€ TwY ev ™ TOAEL 

Ta t Oetrv agopwot, Kal WETOVTAL Sekas 

éTl TAaUT aKANTOL— 

, Wadd / (fy QS ? =~ of 
Avrupavys yot. Kat feces couse eis kanye EOE 
Tpepen Tov onmov act O aorep 





oAvuTriact pact TALS MULALS TOLL, 
ovv Tots ayrors TpoKaTaKomT EL mAVTAX ov.” 
38. Athen.1.8.d. Bios Oewy yap eoTw, oray exys mo0ev 
TadQor pte O€LITVELV, MN TPOTEXWY O'Yicmact. 
Kat maXw" 


128 Sic Porson. Adv. p. 44. post Salmasium. Vulgo otto: O¢ Ta Oetrrva THY éy 


~ ~ ? 4 om 1D 
Ty WoNEL aopwat Kal TéToVTaL OeELws EWL TAUT aKANTOL. 
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* waKeaptos 0 Pios, w mo pou eupioK ew Gel 
Ds KALVOV, ws paonne Tas ryuaBors € EXW. 
39. Athen. 1. 11.c. Avrianys: | ‘apitTov év dow O maryelpos Trotel.” 
eit emaryer’ 
guvakpaticacOar ws eXELS mer EMOU 5 
efi ‘Opnpos OvTE Pous 
Ovav eroter Cwmuor, ovo 1Wev Kpea 
oud eryeeparor" wrra o6 Kal Tas KolNlas. 
ove opodp nV apxatos. 
14. f. otmor KaKooainoy, Tov TpayyAoV ws exe. 
ee as Oryerta oé THY dawivoa mawiav ovtws Avyti- 


cavns” 
chaipayv AaBwvr 
TW MEV OLOOUS EXaupe, Tov 0 & emevy AL, 
Tov 0 e€éxpouce, TOV O aveacTnoev TaAXW, 
KAaryKTauot povars. — 
efw, waKpav, Tap avTov, vTrep QUTOV, KATO, 
VWs Ppaxecay amooocw eynatacT peper. 
18. Cc. eig wakapiay TO Aout pov" ws O1eOnke pe. 
epOov Koulon memoinkey kK. T-A. Four lines, 
Op Te TO de Guy LTTE [LOL 


[Yat WY aee) 


TL EOTL$ TO TlvEW oye. eryo.— 

3! Ooas Tape petOpor XeHMappors oon 
O€vOpwY Gel THY VUKTA Kal THY {ae paV 
Bpexerat peryeOos Kat KadXos oia yiryveTac; 
Ta 0 avTiTelvovO otovet dnbav TWA 

n Enpaciav TYOvT avToTpeuy amroANuTAL. 

23. a. det yap paryouras Cayihiis Bpexew.— 

27. d. eg" HXx00s paryerpos, ef’ “Apryous Nene, 
Prractos oivos, ex KopivOov orpwpata, 
ixOvs Texvwvos, Airyiov 0 avAyTpives, 
TUPOS DikeAtkos,— 
mu pov e€& A@nvan, eyxehers Bowwreat. 

47. Athen. 1.28. f. —torw ovov XeNnoTov ETaywyov Tavu, 

oivos Te Oaowos x. t.r. Four lines. 


a 





40, NOS | oy 





41. 
AQ, 








9 »f 


43. 





AA, 





45. 
46. 








129 ‘The copies of Athenzus have paxdpuos 6 Bios, 3 Oet pm’ adel KaLvov Topop Eipio- 
KEL, WS Waonma Tals yp. ey. 

130 In Atheneus (wudv 6é odx érroier“Ounpos Siwy Bovs. 

131 Comp. Soph. Antig. 712. quoted by Dindorf. 

132 Antiphanes treats the same subject in Nos, 97. 108. 
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48. Athen. 11. 38.b. kpuvar, Pevoia, 
e/ of - 4 ~ 
aTvavrTa Tada Tis OUvaLT av wANV dvoLD, 
Cyne >» Sf ares 
OlvOV TE TivwY ELS ENWTA T EMTET WV. 
9 , \ ? \ ~ 
aupoTepa pyvver yap aro Tw Breupatov 
Aipuniies ay. , 
Kat TWY NOYwv TavO” Ware TOUS apvoupevous 
, , EN a 
pariora TovTovs KaTapavels Troiet.— 
133 - , , 
49. —— 40. c. “ouveyws yap eumirAapevos apeAys yityverat 
a e \ 
avOowmos, UTomivwy oe Tavu povTic Tks. 
50. —— 44. a. owviy TOV oivoy efeNauvetv, 
/ \ ox A ~ 
cahtiyyt THY cadTLyya, TH KNpUKL Tov [owvTa, 
, , \ , 
Kom koTrov, Podw odor, TpiwSorw O€ Topvny, 
avOaciav avOacia, KadXiotpatov payetpw, 
, , e , 
oTAGW OTAGEL, wayn MAYNV, UTWT LOLS O€ TUKTHYs 
f / “~ 
TOVW TOVOY, OiKy OiKHY, tyuvatKl THY ryuvatKa. 
45. a. ™ weradrAatat cvadopa Bowuara 
7 Q’ 10D \ ~ / / 
€o0 nov, Kat TwY TroAAQaKtS OovAdoumevwv 
, 54 
OLaMETTOV OVTA TO Taparyevoas at TLVOS 
~ ’ , 
KaWOU. olmTAaciay yap mwapéoyxev noovny. 
«\ , ~ > f & 
FADS | EV VOOnUa TOUT EXEL 
’ 9 ? \ 
ael yap o€vrewvos eott. B. OerTadov 
, a of 
Aeryets KOON TOV avopa. 
b ’ \ Ne e , of \ ~ Leslee SLA 
53. 49. b. emer 0 0 Tpimovs npn KaTa yELlpwy T EXEOMEV. 
9 pa Jf» b) 
54, ———. 56. e. vytras, oyadovas, Kapu EVT PATEL, w , e-yKpioas, 
t € A ? , 4 
padavicas amAUTOUS; ryoryyuAtoas ‘ ovopor, MEAL. 
A ~ t 
55. —_— 60. c. TO detmvov €oTL paca KEXAPAKWLEVYH 
axvpos, k.7.A. Hight lines. 
\ pie 
kat mpoceAOwy 
L \ AN Suis Veg ef Ber 
—Tis yap oi0 yuwy To pehXov, OTL WADE 
mem pw exactw k.T.A. Three lmes. 
r) A » > ’ , 
ie emnyaracerT wy POs e€nvOnke Ths. 
a G5. e. MEAL, TE POLKES, 
, a ~ a 
arta, vyTTal, XyVEss Wapes, 
\ , of 
KitTa, Koos, Kotyos, Optus, 
of 
opvis Onrera 


Sik 








ehG. ee 63. ‘al acTaparyos 





133 In the copies of Athenzus, cvvexws pev yap éumimamevos avbpwiros apuedns 
ylyverat, vrotivwy O& wavu pp. 
134 7d peradAd£ar diapopa Bpwpmata Casaub. Vulgo petadrdakEar Bowmara dia- 
chopa. | 
135 éarnyAaiter’ Porson. Ady. p. 57. Vulgo riyAacgev. 
Won. 1. No. 3. 4H 
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66. d. édv pev apa mémepe pepn TU T PLA AcVOs, 
or pePovy ypadouat TovTov ws KATAGKOTOV. 
_jwadw" 
vov der TEplovTa TETEpL KAL kapmrov PAtTou 
Cyrety. 
59. ———— 11..p,, Los. Hinds “Avribavns: Baal pus évOad olcess 
TL KaTaparyev emi THY Ou pay ci0 wWaomep o1 TTWYXOI 
Kapa évOao edouae Kat Tis oWerat.” 

Ibid. evTpemie— ; 
Yuxrnpa, Nekavyy, T pLTrOOLovs TOTHPLOV, 
xuTpav, 9vetav, Kkaxkaf3ov, Cwpnpuow. 

61. Athen. x1.781.e. dAAor O€ Kal o7 Bakxiov Tadatyevous 

app@ sxiacOev ypycoKoAAnTov éTas 
merTov, KUKAW Yopevov, EAkovoL yvaBors 
oAxois amavaT ows, TAVT EAS EOT papuevov 
TAVO Karo OELKVUVTES. 

62. Athen. xv.686.b. xara TOV Avtupavous Peels 

everyKely devo TWV XPNoT eV Ovo 
Kai o@oa XenoT HY HUMEVYY XPNTTH Tupt. 
63. Athen. 11.66.f. Avripdyns 7 "Anekus” 


ec ry \ 7 
OUTOGL, O€ GOL 


60. 





Tov NevKOTATOV TAVTWY EAaLov Dapuakov 

) EOTW BET PNTYS. 

64. Zenob. Adag. v1. 34. P- We “Arex pvev Ts EryEVETO Didirrov 
oTpaTnyos, OV AMEKTELVEY WS gas Xapus O AGn- 
Vatos’ péeuvnTat O6 aUTOU ‘HpaxAeons o O KwptKos, Kal 
‘Avripavns. 

65. Plutarch. Mor. p. 79.A. cuuBatver on To TOU ‘Avrupavous, ws 
Tis etre THV I1N\aTwvos ouvyBuov. O yap Avrubavns 
ederye maicwn € EV TWe TOAEL TAS pevas evOus heryo- 
pevas myryvvo Bat ova Wuxoss iO Uorepov LV LELEVOV 
aKoveELV Oépous a a TOU Xeturcovos teh Onoay. 

66. Plutarch. Demosth. c. 4. Anpoobevns 1 nV ef a apxns KaT 1 XVOS Kal 
voowons, Kal THY Aowdopoupevay em @vupiay Tov Ba- 


Tadov'' eis TO THma NETYVETAL TKWTTOMEVOS UTO THV 


136 On these two fragments Dindorf observes, Antiphanis fragmenta ab 
Ruhnkenio ex Epitomes codice Parisino secum communicata primus edidit Koppiers. 
Conf. Schweigh. tom. v1. p. 478. 

137 {Kschin. Fals. leg. p. 41,13. év watol pév yap wv éxArj0n—Batadros. No- 
ticed by Demosthenes himself de Cor. p. 288. 
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Taiowv NaBerv. jv O 6 Barados, ws mev €r01 paciv, 
avAynTNnS TeV KaTEaAyoTwY Kal Spap.atiov 6lg TOUTOV 
KWULWOWY AUTOV ‘Avridavns TETOLNKEV. EvtoL O€ TIVES 
WS qTowMtov Tpupepa Kal rapoina ypaovros Tov 
Batadov péurnvra'®, Since Batalus, the subject 
of thisdrama, was a noted person when Demosthenes 
was a boy, he must have been known at least as 
early as B.c. 367°. 


138 Liban. vit. Demosth. Pp 2. toropytai twa Batadov ’Edéctov aidAnri\v 
yeveobar, os Mowros brodnuact yuvatkeiors ew) THS oKnVAS éxpoaro «al pé\eor KaTea- 
yout, kal OX\ws THY Téxvnv éuadhOakev* dad TobTov dé Tos ExAUTOUS Kal dvavdpous 
Batadous éxahovv. He is called Barados 6 atAntis by Lucian tom. vu. p- 23. 
Hemsterhusius ad Aristoph. Plut. p. 365. conjectures that the drama in which 
Batalus was satirized might be the AvAntis: Si conjecture locus detur, oppor= 
tuna jocis in Batalum Antiphanis comedia cui titulus Aidnris apud Atheneum. 


139 The following words for which the authority of Antiphanes is quoted 
may be included in a note. 

aXoupytatov: avtl Tov ddoupyés. ’Avtipavys. Suid. 

auapTupytous: avril tov auapripouvs. ottws ’Avtip. Suid. 

avoKatov: TO UTEpwov oiknua Bevopwv ev Kipov ‘AvaBacer [ v. 4, 29. where some 
copies have dvwyaiwy]. «al tov kwpwétoroidy of wept ’Avtipdvynv. Bekk. Anecd. 
p- 405, 32. “Avwyewv: to br. olknua. &. ev K.’A. kal Tov KwmwoLoTroLwy ot Trepi 
’"Aptaotopavny [1]. Avtidp.}| Suidas. 

atrodikety : avtl Tov atoANoyetoOa. ottws’Avtipavys. Bekk. Anecd. p. 427, 9. 
Suid. 

apdeverw: wap 'Avtipaver povw. Bekk. Anecd. p. 443, 22. 

abyévior: XiTwVOS Eldos, brs’ Avtipavous. Hesych. 

émistatys: avti Tov diddcKados opodoyoupuévws ’Avtipavys. Bekk. Anecd. p. 
96, 12. 

émitokos 4 Yyuvn adookiuws elev ‘Avtipavyns 6 Kwuw0odos, déov émiteE eitreiv. 
Phrynich. p. 333. ed. Lobeck. 

H0n:— Avripavns ele wANOvvTixws. Bekk. Anecd. p. 98, 15. 

xaOnua: Spuov eldos—us ’Avtipavys Ka0nua. exaovy dé aitTo Kal Kalernpa. 
Pollux v. 98. where H. Steph. from Hesychius proposes xdOeuc. 


Kbdapor: TAotdpia atta. Tap ‘AvtTipaver TO dvoma. Phot. lex. 


TTwWYEvELy: OV TO ETWALTELY d\\a +O wévecOar. *Avtipavns. Bekk. Anecd. 
p- 112, 24. ; . hans 

tTpitw Kal TeTapTw ere: avel TOU TpO TpLwY Kal Texcapwy ETwY, OUTWS AVTLparys. 
Phot. lex. Suid. 


arépyoXos yevomevos: avTl Tov Wrepayavaxtyoas. ottws Avtipavns. Phot. lex. 
Suid. 

yoAav : To opyitecBar. 'Avtipavys. Bekk. Anecd. p. 116, 8. 
XenoacBar: avTt Tov davetoacOar. 'Avtipavys. Bekk. p. 116, 11. 
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Out of 260 or 280 comedies which Antiphanes composed we 
have the titles of 130. But even of these there are very many 
of which we possess little more than the names, and of which 
nothing remains to indicate either the nature of the subject or 
the time of the composition“. We have the titles, however, of 
130: but 130 or 150 more are wholly lost; and we cannot safely 
pronounce that Antiphanes forbore to treat particular subjects, 
when there remain behind 130 or 150 dramas of which we know 
nothing. If therefore in the extant fragments no vestiges ap- 
peared of the early period of the Middle Comedy, we should 
not be warranted on that account in rejecting the dates assigned 
to Antiphanes by the grammarians. But even among the titles © 
of dramas which do remain to us are some that may be referred 
to the early period. In this class we may place such names 
as the following: the Adonis, Molus, Athamas, ‘AckXnruws, 
Ganymedes, Deucalion, Medea, Oenomaus, Phaon, Philoctetes : 
which were also among the titles of Plato and Strattis and Araros 
and Phileterus; of Nicophon and Amphis and Eubulus™, 
poets who belonged to the close of the Old or the commencement 
of the Middle Comedy. Nor are the fragments without allu- 
sions to contemporary events and contemporary names. In 
many comedies we find the names of Thearion, Philoxenus, Mis- 
golas, Callimedon, Demosthenes, and others, whose times: agree 
with the period assigned to this poet. We may sometimes trace 
a ridicule of tragedy or a parody of tragic passages '”, 

In fixing the time of Antiphanes we have formerly inter- 
preted the terms of Suidas and the grammarian too rigidly. 
According to Suidas Antiphanes was born xara tyv 4’ odup- 
miaca. But this account does not limit the birth to the first year 
of that Olympiad. It would be equally true if he had been 


The following fragments are of doubtful authority : 

Stob. Flor. 63, 12. "Avtipavous. ‘et Tis pyoi Tols épwvTas ody vou éxewv.” 
Four lines. Quoted by Atheneus xi. 563. a. from Theophilus év ta @i\athw. 
where v. 1. is rightly given tis pyal Tovs ép. obxi vouv éxew ; 

Athen. 1. 28.d. ’Avtipavns 6€ ‘‘ Nav Kuapiov”’ x.7.d. given by Pollux vi. 67. 
to Eubulus: E’Bovdos év Tiatxw gpyoi. ‘ Kai varu Kuap.ov” x.7.A. Four lines. 

140 See for example in the preceding list Nos. 3. 6- 13. 15. 16. 23. 33. 50. 
To which many others might be added. 

141 For Eubulus see Nos. 35. 37. 83. 94. For Araros and Nicophon, No. 4. 
For Strattis, Nos. 83. 125. For Amphis, No. 5. For Plato, No. 121. 

142 See Nos. 1. 106. Fr. Inc. 44. 
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born in Ol. 93.4. We have seen that he survived till the be- 
ginning of B.c. 330%, and he lived 74 years; which carries 
back his birth to B.c. 404, the close of Ol. 93. 4. Again, the 
grammarian places his first exhibition wera tTyv 49 oAvumidea, 
which does not determine it to the first year of that Olympiad. 
The grammarian by the term odvumaca will express not the 
Olympic games, but the Olympic cycle of four years: and “ after 
Ol. 98” will most naturally mean that Antiphanes first exhibited 
in Ol. 99: but the precise year is not marked. We may assume, 
then, that Antiphanes was born in B.c. 404, towards the close 
of Ol. 93, 4. that he first exhibited about 3B.c. 383, and that 
he died in 8. c. 330 towards the close of Ol. 112, 2. at the age of 
74 years, 

All the fragments are consistent with this period of the 
dramatic life of Antiphanes, and fall within B.c. 383~330, except 
the single passage in which Seleucus is named‘. That passage, 
as Dr Meineke truly remarks, could not have been written before 
B.c. 306. ‘This date, however, for Antiphanes is not only incon- 
sistent with Suidas and the grammarian, who agree together in 
placing him forty years higher than that period, but with some 
notices contained in his own fragments. For Thearion lived in 
the latter time of Aristophanes’; and it is not likely that he 
would have been named by Antiphanes, if Antiphanes had not 
begun to write comedy till forty years after the death of Aristo- 
phanes. Batalus flourished at least before B.c. 367'°; but he 
would scarcely have been ridiculed in a comedy written at least 
twenty-five years after that date’. ‘These notices are consistent 
with the time assigned by the grammarians, but not with the 
mention of Seleucus after B.c. 306. For these reasons it may be 
suspected that this passage was in reality written by Alexis, and 
ascribed to Antiphanes by mistake. ‘These two poets might well 
be sometimes confounded, since they flourished together; they 
were placed together at the head of the Middle Comedy, and 
were the two most voluminous writers of the drama. Alexis left 
245 comedies *; to Antiphanes 260 were ascribed by the lowest 


143 See No. 61. 144 See No. 103. 145 See No.98. 146 See Fr. Inc. 66. 


147 These intervals arise out of the date of Dr Meineke, who places the first 
exhibitions of Antiphanes peta viv px é\upmidda, that is, inOl. 109. B.c. 343. 


4a Suid. "AXeZis—cdidake dpapara oué. Repeated by Eudocia, p. 60. 
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estimate. In that numerous collection they composed many 
plays with the same title’; and, in quoting from these, the two 
were sometimes confounded. We have seen an example in the 
"Yavos. Each composed a play with this title, and Athenzus 
did not know from which of the two he was quoting. Sometimes 
again a drama belonging to the one was found in the collection of 
the other. Thus the author of the “Adeiarrpia was doubted. 
The Antea of Alexis and the Antea of Antiphanes were nearly 
the same drama. On another occasion Athenzeus is in doubt as 
to the author of a particular passage”. Now, if the Ilapexd:- 
Oowevy was a title common to both, or if the author of this drama 
was doubted, from either of these causes it might happen that 
Athenzus committed an error; and that the passage in which 
Seleucus was mentioned was quoted from Antiphanes, when in 
reality it was written by Alexis™’. 


Ho EYC. 


149 We have seen fifteen in the preceding collection. See Nos. 14. 44. 45. 66. 
67. 70. 73. 85. 86. 96. 102. 107. 114. 120. 123. 

150 See Fr. Inc. 63. Schweigheuser tom. xiv. p. 18. 34. concludes that this 
fragment was from the Antea. But we have no proof of this. It might just 
as probably have belonged to the “Yavos or the ’AXeimzpra, or to some other 
drama whose title is unknown. 

151 Atheneus may have named the wrong poet by mere mistake. That such 
a mistake might occur we have a proof in Casaubon ad Athen. vin. 358. d. Sic 
daudatur Sophoclis ’Opesreia. where he names Sophocles instead of Atschylus. 





ON THE NAMES OF THE ANTEHELLENIC 
INHABITANTS OF GREECE. 





Ir is generally admitted that the country which we now 
call Greece, acquired the collective name of ‘E\Xas, and its 
people that of “EAAnves, subsequently to the time of Homer. 
This is inferred (Thuc. 1. 3) from the absence of any such 
collective name, and its correlative Barbarian, in the Ho- 
meric poems. There are indeed serious objections to the 
supposition that the name was confined in the time of Homer, 
as Thucydides seems to suppose, to the little district of Phthi- 
otis. The mention of Elisha and Javan in the book of 
Genesis (x. 2, 4), which must surely be Hellas and Ionia, 
not the insignificant state of Elis, which had no claim to 
give a denomination to European Greece, the name “EAAyo- 
movtos, Which few will now derive from the mythological 
Helle, and even the usage of Homer himself, who can hardly 
have meant to limit the fame of Ulysses to Thessaly, when 
he makes Penelope speak of him as ’Avdpos, Tov KAéos evpv 
xaQ “EdAacda kal pecov "Apyos, Od. A. 344—all these circum- 
stances combine to throw great doubt on the commonly re- 
ceived opinion. It is not necessary however to do more than 
advert to them here: at whatever time the Hellenes became 
a distinct people, and extended their name over Greece, it 
is certain that they had traces and traditions of other tribes 
who had preceded them in it. What were the names of 
these tribes? Perhaps it may be thought that a mere 
name is hardly worth the labour of an investigation: but 
as they have for the most part left us nothing else, we 
must endeavour to make what we can of so slender a 
bequest. “og 

Another prejudice against such an inquiry may arise 
from the necessity of making it in great measure etymo- 
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logical. Were the names in question to be derived, after 
the ancient method from the Phoenician and the Hebrew, 
or after the newer fashion from the Celtic, Scythian, or 
Sanscrit, this objection would be reasonable. Every deriva- 
tion of a word from a language not spoken in the country 
where the word itself is current, (except when foreign names 
have evidently been brought in with foreign deities, or 
foreign customs and articles of traffic), must be merely 
conjectural. Where nations, though politically independent, 
are connected by so close an affinity of language, man- 
ners, and traditions, as the Semitic or Teutonic families, 
we may be allowed to seek in one branch, for that por- 
tion of the original stock of words which has escaped from 
the possession of the other. In such a relation the Latin 
alone stands to the Greek. But there can be nothing 
like certainty, unless an etymology is furnished by the 
very language in which the word was used: and even then, 
as a single word may at times admit of several derivations, 
all equally im accordance with the analogies of the lan- 
guage, among many which may be true, that which is true 
must be pointed out by other confirmatory circumstances. 
The application of etymology to the early history and my- 
thology of Greece under these conditions, instead of merely 
producing a new crop of ingenious fancies, may be expected 
to place the true nature of both in a light in which they 
have never yet been seen. 

In the passage where Strabo speaks of Greece, as having 
been anciently inhabited by barbarians (vii. p. 465. ed. Ox.), 
he enumerates the Phrygians under Pelops, and the com- 
panions of Danaus from Egypt, the Thracians who came 
with Eumolpus into Attica and with Tereus into Phocis, 
the Pheenicians under Cadmus in Beeotia, the Aones, Tem- 
bices, and Hyantes in the same country, and the Dryopes, 
Caucones, Pelasgi, Leleges, within and without the Isthmus. 
To these may be added the Carians, whom some supposed 
to be the same as the Leleges, and others to be different from 
them; and the Curetes, who dwelt with the Leleges in 
Acarnania. In regard to the foreign colonists who came, 
or have been supposed to come, with Pelops, Danaus, or 
Cadmus, it is evident that the name Barbarian has a different 
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meaning as applied to them and to the Pelasgi, Leleges, 
Dryopes, and Caucones, who, whether they had immigrated 
‘into Greece or not, were not considered as of foreign origin 
by the Greeks themselves. Whether the Aones, Hyantes, 
and Tembices of Boeotia were really different from the Le- 
leges, who anciently inhabited it (Strabo viz. p. 466), is 
doubtful: at all events nothing is known of them; and their 
names may have been devised by the ready ingenuity of 
later times, to explain the names of the Aonian and Tem- 
mician mounts, and the city of Hyampolis. I shall there- 
fore confine my Inquiry to the Pelasgi, the Dryopes, the 
Leleges, the Caucones, the Thracians, and the Carians; and 
it will be my object to show, that all these names express, 
in various ways, one and the same thing—that harshness 
and rudeness of speech, which is the original meaning of the 
word BapBapos. 

The exquisite fineness of the Hellenic ear, to which 
we owe the early perfection of language and versification in 
Greece, led to the early appropriation of a distinguishing 
epithet to those who spoke less harmoniously than them- 
selves. There is no stronger tie of community than to 
speak the same language, no difference more readily re- 
‘marked, or which more effectually keeps nations from min- 
gling, than a diversity of speech. Almost every foreign 
language too seems barbarous; Italian to the unlettered En- 
glishman, not less than English to the Italian. Even in 
Homer, besides less obvious instances which will be pointed out, 
we find the Carians described as BapBapodwva (B. 867.) and 
the Sinties of Lemnos as aryypuodwvar. The word BapPapos it- 
self, according to Strabo, xiv. p. 946, was an onomatopeeia 
ETL Tw duoexpopws Kal oOkANPWS Kal Tpayéws NadovrTWY, 
applied by the Greeks contemptuously to other nations ws 
av TUXUVTTOLOUS i] TpaxvoTomous. Nor was this confined 
to the Greeks. When Herodotus (11. 158) says’ that the 
Egyptians call all barbarians, who do not speak as they do, 
he cannot mean that they use this word, but that they 
distinguish other nations by some epithet implying the 
same thing. So Ezekiel says, ur. 5, ‘* Thou art not sent 
to a people deep of life and heavy of tongue,” 1.e. not to 
a people speaking a foreign language. If those who spoke 
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Hebrew and Coptic thought all other tongues barbarous, 
the countrymen of Homer may be forgiven this piece of 
national vanity. They even went so far as to consider 2 
BapBapos as having neither tongue nor voice: 

eyo yap avtous BapBapous ovtas mpo Tov 

edioaka THY dwvyy Evvwv a@oNUy Povov. Arist. Aves, 200. 

ov8 “EXXas ovt ayAwaoos, ov8 danv eyo 

ryatav kabaipwy ikounv, édpace aw Soph. Trach. 1062; 
i.e. ‘neither Greek nor barbarian’. 

Besides describing the language of foreign nations gene- 
rally by such epithets as these, the Greeks were accustomed 
to compare it to the language of birds. It may seem strange 
that, birds having more power of articulation than other ani- 
mals, so that Aristotle (Hist. Anim. tv. 9) allows them not 
only a pwrn, but even a cvadextos, their notes should have 
been chosen to express the harshness and confusion of a bar- 
barous language. But there could have been no contrast, if 
there had not been some resemblance; and the approach to 
articulation in the voices of birds, joined with their chattering, 
as foreigners are usually thought to speak fast, make the com- 
parison a very natural one. The passage in which Herodotus 
explains the legend of the speaking dove of Dodona, by the 
foreign language in which the Egyptian priestess delivered 
her oracles, we shall have to recur to hereafter. When the 
Alexandrian in Theocritus complains of the Sicilian women 
(xv. 87), 

mavoac@ w cvaTavol avayuTa KwTiAAowa 

Tpuyoves, 
it is not merely of their garrality that he complains, but of 
their broad Doric, which grated on his ears. The swallow’s 
note was also used to describe a barbarous language: see the 
passages quoted.in Blomfield’s note on yedsdovos dixyy Ayvora 
dwvyv BapBapov Kkextnuéevn, Asch. Ag. 1017. Herodotus 
(1v. 183), speaking of the Garamantes, says that their language 
resembles that of no other nation; that they squeak like bats: 


1 Hence ”EdXoz7es i. e€. dpwvor, BapBapor. The country occupied by them 
was that in which the oracle of Dodona stood. Modoccoi (from podis and dooa 
vox) is equivalent to poyidadot, a barbarous language appearing to be mouthed 
and spoken with effort. 
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TeTplyact KaTaTEp at vuKTEepioes, Which Mela (1. 8) renders 
strident non loquuntur. Comp. Plin. v. 8. The speech 
of the Sclavonians, according to Riemer (Lex. v. Bdpfapos), 
sounds to the ears of Germans like the twittering of birds ; and 
no doubt the Sclavonians have some equally complimentary 
way of describing the speech of the Germans. 

But the stork laboured under the heaviest charge of de- 
fective elocution; he was held to have no tongue at all. 
“Sunt qui affirment ciconiis non inesse linguam,” says Pliny 
(x. 32); to which Solinus adds (c. 40) that they produced 
their notes by their beaks. As being ayAwoaos, therefore, 
the stork was especially adapted to represent a people of 
barbarous speech: and accordingly we find that in the time 
of Homer the inhabitants of the Thracian side of the Helles- 
pont were called Kéicoves. ‘That this name is no other than 
the Latin ciconia cannot, I think, be reasonably doubted : 
Vossius in his Etym. L. Lat. objects, that the o in ciconia 
is long; but if a difference in quantity does not prevent our 
deriving persona from persono, it can hardly be a valid ob- 
jection here. When the word came to be of four syllables, 
the lengthening of the middle vowel was almost a matter of 
necessity. Should it be denied that the word is the same, it 
must still be evident that the name of the Kixoves is derived 
from the notes of birds, as it is one of a whole class of words 
of this signification; kicca, a hen; kixippos, a cock; KicKa- 
BiCw, to make the sound of birds; xoxxoa&é, a crow; Kkokko~- 
Bain, an owl; KOKKUE, an onomatopeeia in many languages 
for the cuckoo, and more remotely connected with the same 
letters; xvxvos, kukaw, kwkuvw, all denoting shrill, inarticulate 
and confused sound. 

The name [leAasryot has been often taken in hand by 
etymologists, but I think hitherto not very satisfactorily. ‘Lo 
pass over the ancient derivations of Pelasgus from Peleg, 
and Graius from Reu, that which makes the root to be réAaryos, 
though sanctioned by the authority of Hermann (Opuse. 11. 
p. 174), offends against analogy*, and, if it be applicable to 
the Tyrrhenian Pelasgians of later times, is not so to the ori- 


2 Pelasgos a verbo re\aGew cognominatos esse, miror Sturzio persuaderi 
potuisse, Dial. Mac. p. 9. Lobeck ad Phryn. p. 109. 
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ginal Pelasgians of Dodona or Thessaly. IleAapryot is no 
doubt the more ancient form of the name: but the derivation 
of the word so spelt from vé\w, verso, and cry pos transposed 
into dpryos, though analogical, is not convincing ; because it 
describes the people by no specific character. ‘The Pelasgi 
were eaters of acorns in Thesprotia and Arcadia, stone- 
masons at Athens, ploughers of the deep as T'yrrhenians; and 
though they might cultivate the plains of Argos and Thessaly, 
these were probably not their first abodes, nor was their occu- 
pation in them different from that of other men. ‘They 
were fond,” says Mr Keightley in his elegant work on My- 
thology (p. 270), ‘‘of cultivating the rich soil on the banks 
of streams.” Doubtless before as well as since the promul- 
gation of the Ricardo theory of rent, the tillers of the 
ground have been fond of rich soils: but it does not appear 
that this was a peculiarity of the Pelasgi. Miller, who 
favours the same etymology, (Orch. p. 125), contends that 
Arcadia was not wholly without fertile vallies, which an 
agricultural people might cultivate: this is true; so the High- 
lands have their straths; but we should be justly surprised 
if any Celtic etymologist should maintain that Gael means 
a husbandman’. 

The ancients themselves generally refer the name Pelasgi 
to a patriarch Pelasgus; always indeed, as Niebuhr (p. 40, 
not. 107) with his usual accurate discrimination has re- 
marked, when they speak of the Pelasgians of primitive 
times. It is evident however that Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides had no idea that the Pelasgians of their own days 
were a different people from those of the antehellenic times, 
who had by accident acquired a similar name: they reason 
from the one to the other, in a way which proves a 
belief in their identity, so far as identity can belong to a 
people at the interval of so many hundred years. If there- 
fore the name, as applied to the Pelasgians of later times 


3 Wachsmuth, Hell. Alterth. 1. p. 29, adopts the same view of the Pe- 
lasgi, and thinks the name ’ApyéXas, in Paus. I. 28, 3, bedeutsam. But as 
‘ApyoXas is there spoken of, not as a husbandman, but a builder of the 
Pelasgic wall at Athens, is it not much more natural to refer this name to 
cpyov and \@as or Nads?- The ’Apydéers in the division of the Athenian tribes 
before Clisthenes were épydéers. Herod. vy. 66. Plut. Sol. § 23. 
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was properly derived from medapryot, and interpreted storks, 
we have no reason to seek another meaning for it when 
applied to the primitive Pelasgians: and childish as the ex- 
planation given by Myrsilus may have been‘, when he 
referred the name of storks to the wandering life of the 
Pelasgi, or that of the Etym. Magnum which refers it to 
their linen dresses, there seems nothing childish in the sup- 
position that it denoted their rudeness of speech. That. 
[leAXapyot is the original name, may be argued, not only 
from these explanations, and from the name of the nymph 
Pelarge’, whom Pausanias represents as presiding over the 
Cabirzan mysteries at Thebes, but still more convincingly 
from the frequent substitution of o for p in the smoother 
dialects. The writers on the dialects, who invert every- 
thing, say that the o was changed into p in this word as in 
many others by the Eretrians (Phrynichus ed. Lob. p. 109. 
Maittaire p. 146. ed. Reitz.): but when we consider that 
the Eretrians were a colony from Elis, that the dialect of 
Elis was characterized not only by this rhotacismus, but 
also by the use of the digamma®, that it was derived from 
AKtolia’, and that the Latin frequently attests the superior 
antiquity of the forms with p, we shall be disposed to re- 
gard the Eretrian as really the older form. ‘There can be 
no doubt that TleAapyos really means a stork; and if one 
nation were called Kixoves on account of their speech, why 
might not another be called [leXapryot? 

The name of the Apvo7res is also that of a bird. It 


4 See Niebuhr p. 40. 


5 The occurrence of this antiquated form in connexion with the Cabirean 
orgies (Paus. rx. 25.) may vindicate them from the suspicion of Lobeck, 
Aglaoph. p. 1253. The reading Mehapyixé, Il. I. 233, is not unimportant, and 
perhaps genuine; there was no particular reason why the word should be 
altered here, rather than any where else where Hedacyoi occurs in Homer ; 
but itis very natural that an antique form should be preserved in the appella- 
tion of the god, when another had taken place of it in common speech. 
“ Hujus (sc. rhotacismi) plura olim in libris manu scriptis vestigia fuisse pro- 
babile est, ut Schol. Lucian. Reviv. 42. p. 160. 70 mweNaoyikdv—ypaderat 
«al qeNapy.xov.’’ Lob. ad Phryn. voc. Uedapyos. 


6 Mus. Crit. 1. 536. 
7 Miiller Dorians, Vol. u. p. 487: or from the Caucones and Leleges ? 
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occurs in the Aves of Aristophanes, 1. 304: but the scholiast, 
and the lexicographers who have copied him, give us no other 
information about it than that it is not the same as the 
dpyokokanrys or woodpecker. Nor has its name any connexion 
with Opus ; lt is probably connected with T pu CW, a word which 
denoted especially the notes of birds, whence tpurywv, and with 
TpwCev, which signifies the same thing; with devaCew, pAvapeiv, 
(Hes.), and ultimately with tpvw, which means to bore, and 
thence to produce a sharp vibrating sound, as dré/l and thrill 
are connected in English. ‘The original abode of the Dryopes 
was probably on mount Parnassus (Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 1. 1218); 
and to this district the name Dryopis properly belongs (Herod. 
1, 56. vitr. 31): but they were also found in ‘Trachis, to 
which Hercules is said to have removed them, that they might 
grow more civilized, and in the Peloponnesus (Herod. vii1. 73). 
Their barbarism is attested not only by their name, but by 
their practice of robbery (Schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 1218). Under 
the name of KpavyadXicar (Bremi ad Asch. Ctes. p. 88) we 
find them infesting the neighbourhood of Delphi by their vio- 
lence, and referring their origin to K paryadeus the son of 
Dryops. The name KpavyadAida is evidently connected 
with xpavyy; and kxpavyos was a species of woodpecker, a 
bird remarkable for the harshness of its note: see Hesych. 
The name of Aédeyes appears to have been either formed 
from Aeyw, by that reduplication which served in Greek to 
express the quick repetition of an act, in which case it will 
signify to chatter, or from the kindred root \adéw, Aadaw. 
AdXaryes, according to Hesychius, meant, as some said, frogs, 
as others, a species of birds: in the latter case the ana- 
logy which has already been shown in the Kixoves, [leAac- 
ryot, and Apvorres, will be still further illustrated ; but which- 
ever it means, the reference to the loudness and harshness of 
the voice will be equally evident. This is at least as probable 
an etymology as that which Hesiod gave, from Xeyw, to col- 
lect (Strabo, p. 466. Siebelis ad Paus. 111. 1), as if Jupiter 
had collected them together to form a people for Deucalion. 
They inhabited the south west of the Peloponnesus, AXtolia 
and Phocis, and Asia Minor, where Homer places them in the 
Trojan war, not far from Troy, I. ®. 85-87. In this country 
ruined fortresses and ancient sepulcres seem to have been 
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generally attributed to the Leleges. TyAeBoa was a name 
given to a people the same with the Leleges, or closely con- 
nected with them; for Teleboas was made the nephew of 
Lelex according to Aristotle (Strabo ubi sup.), and the Tele- 
bow his twenty-two sons. This name may contain a similar 
allusion to that of KpavryadA ica: and that of JloAucawy, 
according to Pausanias (111. 1. tv. 1), son of Lelex® and 
first king of Messenia, representing, as Miiller observes, the 
Lelegian population, is probably of similar origin and import 
with that of the Caucones. 

The sound of the name Kavxwves of itself suggests the 
idea that it was meant to characterize the speech of the nation 
which was so called by assimilating it to that of birds. The 
cormorant, kavyé, received its name, according to the Etym. 
Magn. p. 493, azo Tov Neryeuv kav kav. Hence xaveadias and 
kavxiadns, names of birds in Hesychius, and most probably 
sea-birds; and xavados in the same lexicographer, explained 
by uwporoyos, which Wesseling suspects without reason, and 
would change into PBafsados®. Hence too, and not as the 
etymologists say, from avyerv, comes kavyacba, to boast; loud 
talking and boasting being very naturally connected together. 
The name of the Kav«wves would lead to the supposition of 
a more than ordinary barbarism in their speech; and accord- 
ingly we find that some regarded them as Pelasgians, some as 


8 Lelex is said to have had an elder son Mvddxs, to whom was attributed 
the invention of the corn mill (uid), not, I apprehend, as Wachsmuth sup- 
poses (1. 28), because the Leleges were an agricultural people, but because, 
being regarded as airéxoves, the method of making bread, one of the first 
arts of incipient civilization, was naturally attributed to one of their earliest 
heroes. So the Pelasgus of Arcadia was said to have invented bread: Paus. 
1.14, 1. It is a characteristic circumstance that the Athenian Autochthon, 
Cecrops, was made the inventor of the first law of civilized society, that of 
marriage. The countrymen of Solon were determined to put in an early 
claim to the glory of legislation. 


9 As a deep opening of the throat is necessary to make this sound, we 
have (xdrw) xérTw to devour greedily, «épw to make a deep respiration, 
(xaiw) xatw to burn. The connexion between blowing and burning is seen 
in many words; ép0w and p79 (7ép$w signifies in Homer always to 
destroy with fire ;) flo, flamma, blasen Germ. and blaze. The deep opening of 
the throat in speaking is probably expressed in Xdoves, the name of the people 
among whom Dodona stood. 
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Macedonians, and others as Scythians: Strabo, p. 783. The 
Caucones of the Iliad were an Asiatic people, and are enume- 
rated with the Leleges, the Carians, and the Pelasgi (K. 429. 
Y. 329): they probably dwelt, where they were found in later 
times, on the banks of the Parthenius; in the Odyssey they 
are spoken of in the Peloponnesus (I. 366), where they occu- 
pied Triphylia, and probably Elis: Strabo, p. 502. At Lepreum 
in Triphylia the tomb of Caucon was shown, a sufficient evi- 
dence, no doubt, to many persons of the futility of these 
speculations on the name of his people. 

That the speech of the Carians was harsh to Hellenic ears 
we know from the epithet BapBapodwra, and the use of 
KapBavos as equivalent to Barbarian; and it is therefore not 
surprising if their name should be significant of this quality. 
Its peculiar harshness consisted, as we may infer from Eusta- 
thius, p. 29, in the frequent occurrence of the letter p- The 
word xapxaipw, which is used by Homer, Il. Y. 157, to express 
a strong vibratory sound, is evidently formed by reduplication 
from «xaiow. Lennep in his Etymol. L. Gr. refers it to a root 
which he supposes to signify the sound made by the feet 
scraping the ground. I should however prefer connecting it 
with xapxapos, i.e. tpayus, Hes. caparyos, 0 Opacvs Wodos, oiov 
apiwy Id. whence yaiow, to shew the teeth in laughing, xap- 
KapOS, Oesuos, i.e. carcer, carceres, a prison or a barrier, set 
with stakes like teeth, capyapodouvs &c. This will suit very 
well with the peculiar barbarism of the Kapes, which consisted 
in the frequent use of the hirrient p. 

The relation in which the Thracians stood to the Greeks 
is obscure. In the historical times they were considered as 
barbarians, in the sense which the word then bore: when the 
name was first given to them, I doubt if it implied anything 
more than the same harshness of speech, which the Hellenes 
marked by the name they gave to several other tribes, whose 
affinity to themselves was by no means remote. It is scarcely 
possible that a people whose speech differed so widely from 
that of the Hellenes as to render them mutually unintelligible, 
should have acted so important a part as the Thracians in the 
history of Hellenic poetry, music, and religion. The name 
itself, Opaé, Oparra, is derived from O@pacow, whence 
Tapacow, and its connection with this verb on the one hand, 
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and with Ooavw on the other, sufficiently shews that the idea 
both of harshness and confusion was implied in the appella- 
tion”. When Aristophanes, Ran. 680, calls the swallow 6p1- 
Kla yerdwn, and in the same play, 1283, imitates a jangling and 
unintelligible sound by the word @Aatto9patropiarroOpar, 
he plainly gives us to understand what idea the syllable Qoar 
conveyed to a Greek. ‘The other syllable @dar is no less 
illustrative of the principle I am endeavouring to establish: it 
is the root of TapraCw connected with OAaw, as OpaTtw with 
Opavw (pracas Oracas Hes.), and signifying to make a noise 
like the wave breaking among the shells and pebbles on the 
shore (Hom. Il. N. 798). Hence the name LladAaryoves, and 
the application of it in Aristophanes to the bellowing and 
chattermg demagogue, Cleon. Compare the Equites, 136, 
and elsewhere, with Pax 314, TapraCwy KL KeKparyws. I think 
it not improbable that other barbarous nations may have 
derived their names from a similar source, the BéBpuxes and 
the Bpuyes from Ppv«w, which is not very different in sense 
from kapkaipw, as it signifies TpiCew Tous ooovtas. Hes. Bevos. 
Bapapos ibid. The later form pues stands in the same 
relation to Bpiyes or Bpuyes, as ppiccw to Bpucw. See the 
note on Botkov. BapBapov in Hes. “Apuxos the king of the 
Bebryces, and the whole nation of the Murycoves, appear to 
have owed their names to the verbs puxw and pu(w (see 
Riemer’s Lexicon); and the Muooi probably were named 
from a kindred root. ‘These last words appear to express a 
more imperfect articulation than the rest, an approach to the 
lowing and bellowing of brutes. 

The Aaotpuyoves of Homer, the barbarous inhabitants 
of Sicily or Italy, afford us another, hitherto I believe un- 


10 As confusion is one of the qualities naturally ascribed to a barbarous 
speech, I will here suggest that this is probably expressed by the name Aodozres. 
Its first syllable I consider to be the same as the root of Qor«cpds. Oodov, TeTa- 
paypévov. Hes. Potacar tapdéac Id. The word is not derived from the sepa ; 
but the fish itself is named from its power of making the water turbid. The 
change of 6 into 6 is very common in the Eolian and Macedonian dialects. 
See Maittaire, p.141. So in German and English dick, thick ; ding, thing ; 
dank, thank. The sound of th is now scarcely known, except to the English 
and the Greeks. If my etymology be correct, we obtain a common root for 
dolus and doleo in Latin, denoting the confusion of fraud, and the perturbation 
of grief. 
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suspected, example of a similar principle of nomenclature. 
The first syllable Xars is a form of the Xa éxitatiKoy (Aaloras 
Bovrais Hes.), the second is derived from TpuCw or TpiCw"’, 
which are the same words. Had a fabulist to invent a name 
for a people who, like the Garamantes, “ strident magis quam 
loquuntur,” I do not know how he could devise a better than 
Aaorpuyoves. It is curious to see how the whole fable 
betrays the traces of its origin, though already altered by 
passing through many hands, before it reached those of 
Homer. Aaos the son of Neptune (the father also of the 
loud-voiced TloAvg@yuos) has derived his name from aw, 
which signifies to make a loud noise (Hes. Aae. eWwodycer) 
whence Aacw, Aacxw, but also by a very natural transition, 
the opening of the mouth being necessary for both, to eat, 
Od. T’. 229: this, aided perhaps by the analogy of amos, 
which indeed is the same word in another form, may have 
procured the people of Aauos the credit of being like the 
monster Aauia, the ogress of the African deserts, and the 
bugbear of the Grecian children, devourers of men: Schol. 
Aristoph. Pax 742 (757). 'The name of the king Avtiarns 
alludes probably to the description of the shepherds, zomeva 
mony Haver eiceAawv, oc0e Tt €€eXdwy virakovet, which 
may have originally been meant only as descriptive of their 
reciprocal call and reply, sounding far through the pastures 
and mountains. The epithet r7AémvAos, which Homer has given 
to no other city, may have been designed to mark an equal 


11 Tpver, Yrbupifer, yoyyier, donpws Kader. Etym. M. With the indis- 
tinct speech of barbarians, the idea of loudness seems also to have been con- 
nected. 

12 The Gree are supposed to have derived their name from their being 
born old women, 3 


Popxvt 0 at Kytw Vpaias téxe kad\uraprjous 

ex yeveTns wodrds. Theog. 270. Asch. Pr. v. 819. 
The other personages connected with the enterprise of Perseus are terrific 
monsters ; but what terror could there be in three “ancient maidens,” even 
though possessed of but one eye and one tooth among them? Probably their 
name was derived from paw, which signifies to eat, (differing from éc0iw, as 
Fressen from essen) ; whence ydéyypawa. The Gree appear from the names 
Popxvs and Ky7w (orca and cete) to have been seamonsters; and zroduds, the 
standing epithet for the sea and what belongs to it, has been transferred to 
them, and interpreted ‘hoary’ in the literal sense. 
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power in the voices of the watchmen. There is a want of 
distinctness in this part of the description, which seems to 
shew that Homer had derived a tale from others, which 
had already received additions, not agreeing with its primary 
meaning. He is usually considered as the fountain of my- 
thology and fable; but the streams had flowed far, and 
recelved many mixtures, before they reached him. 

The name of the Aiyves, another people of Italy, not 
mentioned indeed in Homer, but in Hesiod (if the common 
reading of the line quoted from him by Eratosthenes, p. 434. 
ed. Ox. be correct), is the most common epithet for the notes 
of birds, and not only for the clear and liquid, as the night- 
ingale’s, but for the harsh and shrill, as of the tribes of water- 
fowl. When the king of the Ligurians was said to have 
been changed into a swan, or when the same bird was as- 
signed as a son to the Thracian god Mars (Apollod. Bibl. 
2, 5, 11.7, 7. Hyg. Fab. 31. Steph. Byz. Tenedos), it was 
not the swan of Ovid that was meant, which 

udis abjectus in herbis 
Ad vada Maeandri concinit albus olor, 
but the swan of a poet more true to nature, the swan whose 
loud shrill note was an appropriate simile for the clamours 
of a barbarian army. II. B. 459. 

Tav 0 ws opvidwy meTenvav EOvea moANG 

Xyvov 7 yepavwv 7 KUKvev Sovdtyodepwv— 

Kray ynoov rpoxabiCovrwy, cuaparyet oé Te hemor. 
Virgil has availed himself both of the swan of natural history 
and the swan of the mythologers. , 

Dant sonitum rawci per stagna loquacia cygni. A®n. x1. 457. 

Namque ferunt luctu Cycnum Phaethontis amati, 

Populeas inter frondes umbramque sororum 

Dum canit et maestum musa solatur amorem, 

Canentem molli pluma duxisse senectam 

Linquentem terras et sidera voce sequentem. Ain. x. 190. 
So harsh was the voice of the swan, that it was said ‘‘hujus 
generis avem ita conviciis esse plenam, ut ipsa ave clamante, 
reliquae aves taceant quae praesto fuerint.” Fulgentius 2. 16. 
The Latin name olor is probably connected with the root 


’ PY ° J ~ e e 
of odoAUCw, orogupw, or with COCEWs Boav, as oleo is with 
wv 
oceu. 
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Dionysius Periegetes describes the swan very appropriately 
for our purpose, speaking of the Pactolus, 

Tov 3 dv emt mAeupyoe KaOnpevos eLapos Wp7 
Kuxvwy eicatos Acyupnv oma. 1. 833. 

There was a happy ambiguity in the word; and when the 
swan from his milk-white plumage became the consecrated 
bird of the Delian Apollo, the patron’s musical fame was 
transferred to him. Voss in his Briefe iiber die Mythologie 
(Vol 11. p. 97) attributes to Hesiod the first mention of the 
singing swan of the Ligures: but Hyginus in the fable to 
which he refers (154.) quotes Hesiod only for the con- 
version of the tears of the Heliades into amber; and in 
the Shield of Hercules, v. 314, the melodische Gefliigel exists 
only in his own translation. Hesiod says xv«vot aepoiTrorat 
peyar ynavov, made a loud noise. It is curious to see how 
timidly men maintained the evidence of their senses against 
the fable of the swan’s music: even Aristotle believed that 
they at least became musical on their death-bed, and that 
the mariners, as they sailed past the Ligurian shore, heard 
them singing with a mournful voice (Hist. Anim. 1x. 13, 2). 
The Airyves extended, according to the Greek mythical geo- 
graphy”, along the coast of Gaul: hence Apollodorus makes 
Cygnus the son of Pyrene. The fiction of the loud-voiced 
Tnpvovevs seems to imply that the barbarous language of 
the Spanish nations” was characterized in the same way as 
so many others which we have already passed in review. 


13 From which however the historian should beware of inferring that the 
same people dwelt from the gulf of Genoa to the Pyrenees. 


14 Geryones inhabited an island named from one of the Hesperides; and 
these were the daughters of Phorcys and Ceto, a strange genealogy, if they 
were originally considered as musical nymphs (Apoll. Rhod. Schol. p. 642. ed. 
Schef.) I believe the epithet Avyiqwvo. (Hes. Theog. 275. 518), to which they 
owe this character, had the same meaning originally as Niyves. The first na- 
vigators probably brought back few tales of delight. The Sirenes appear from 
their name to have been monsters who drew mariners with ropes (ce:pai) to 
their destruction, perhaps an emblem of a whirlpool. 


15 The name "Ifypes appears to have had a similar origin to the rest. 
"IBpt tTivés 76 Boav Hes. who says it is a Lydian word. The root however is 
undoubtedly Greek, and from it come iBier. Téarte: Bod. iBvE. eldos Opveou 
Kpaxtixov. It was probably the crane; for those who are accustomed to trace 


\ 
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I have now, I think, established by a pretty copious 
induction that the Hellenes gave names to other nations, 
expressive of the effect which the speech of those nations 
produced on their ears. If some of the etymologies I 
have proposed should seem uncertain, others admit of no 
doubt; and though there might have been an accidental coin- 
cidence 1n one or two cases, it can never be admitted in such 
a number as I have brought forward. One objection will 
probably occur to the reader: is it likely that so many 
nations and tribes should have been handed down to us 
under names which must have been given to them by those 
who ridiculed their speech as barbarous? What is become 
of the names by which they must have called themselves? 
To this I reply, that many considerable nations, as the Phoe- 
nicians, the Aithiopians, the Lydians, the Mauri, the Numidians, 
have lost their own names, and either are known only by the 
appellations which the Greeks gave them, or would have 
been so, had we known them only through the Greeks. 
Now such is the case with the antehellenic tribes into whose 
names we have been inquiring: they had become extinct or 
nearly so before the historical times; and the name which 
was originally a reproach on their barbarism, may have been 
adopted subsequently by themselves, as no doubt it was 
used by the Hellenes, without any consciousness that a_re- 
proach was implied in it. The Carians, we are told by 
Herodotus (1. 171), maintained that they had always borne 
the same name: this appears however from the context only 
to have been meant as a disclaimer of their being the same 
people with the Leleges. Besides, if the name Kapes had 
originally, as I have supposed, a reproachful meaning, it 
must have lost it in the time of Homer, who would not 


ancient fables, will not easily believe that "IBuxos and the crane have come 
together by chance in the well known story. “Ipvé, ‘Pus, fis, iBvé are only 
varieties of the same word. When the Greeks saw the ibis in Egypt, they 
gave it the name of their own bird the ‘fv, as they assimilated the croco- 
dile te their lizard. From the sense of téarew comes the Latin vibew. 
*[Bpixado: according to Hesychius means xotpor: So gvus is allied to ypi@w. The 
location of the Iberians in the remotest east and west is analogous to what has 
happened to the Heneti or Veneti, to the country of Ala, &c. See above 
p: 175. 
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have given them the epithet BapBapodwvo, if the word 
itself had then been known to express the same thing. They 
could therefore have no reasonable repugnance to call them- 
selves by the name by which the Greeks had from time 
immemorial distinguished them. 

If I am right in the explanations I have given of the 
names Pelasgi, Leleges, Dryopes, Caucones, the Hellenes, 
when they became conscious of a distinct existence as a people, 
must have perceived among them, or on their frontiers, other 
tribes, whose speech or pronunciation differed so much from 
their own, as to lead them to bestow on them appellations 
descriptive of that circumstance. What was the amount of 
that difference? Perhaps it may be possible to mediate be- 
tween the opposing opinions on this subject, especially as 
Kruse, one of the latest and ablest advocates of the essential 
difference between the Hellenes and the Pelasgi, admits that 
the Hellenes incorporated with themselves the Pelasgi and the 
other tribes which preceded them (see Phil. Mus. p. 317), a 
circumstance which could hardly be without influence upon 
the Hellenes themselves. On the other hand I think it must 
be conceded, that the names we have examined would not 
have been given to the elder tribes, had their successors differed 
from them only as Dorians differed in speech from Ionians. 
The precise amount of the difference it is and must remain 
impossible to determine: that it was such as not to exclude 
a radical similarity of language is proved, by the only evidence 
of which such a hypothesis is susceptible: it solves all the 
phenomena, and no other hypothesis does the same.” 


16 Awdeévy has been considered incapable of a Greek etymology. The fol- 
lowing, if it be not convincing, may be plausible enough to take away the force 
of a negative argument. ”O%os is a branch, and on the authority of the analogy 
of d{w, ddwda, odor, we may safely suppose a kindred form déos. With the 
intensive prefix, da, Awdwvn would be the place of thick branches, or grove. 
Thasus was anciently called ’Odwvis, (Hesych.); but its name Odcos is ato Tov 
ddcos (Etym. M. p. 443), which Hesychius explains civdevdpos téros. This 
intensive da is found in other proper names, Awpis (da dpos), Aavdis (da tdn), 
Paus. p. 807. Bodona stands in the same relation to Dodona as bis to dis, 
BeAdots to Aedqots, bellum to duellum. Maittaire, p. 139. Strabo observes of 
all the Larisse that they were rorapoyworot, p- 891. This implies the action 
of a powerful stream, which was found in the neighbourhood of the Larissa of 
Thessaly, of the Troad, aud of Syria; and the plain of Argos was well watered, 
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A trace of this difference may be found I think in Hero- 
dotus’ account of the oracle of Dodona, when stript of those 
circumstances with which it has been dressed up by Egyptian 
mendacity on the one hand and Greek credulity, not without 
a mixture of the former quality, on the other. That a priestess 
or sacred attendant was carried off from Thebes by Pheenicians, 
and brought to Dodona, and her sister to Lilga, and that the 
Kgyptians sought them in all directions without success, till 
they heard long after what was become of them, is a story 
very fit to be told by the Theban verger to the wandering 
Greek, who, with the prodigies of the city of Jupiter before 
his eyes, thought nothing incredible: but it is astonishing that 
it should have passed current in an age of historical criticism. 
Pure fiction however is as rare as pure truth; and there is a 
nucleus round which the largest accretion must have been 
deposited. If the Hellenes continued to resort to Dodona, 
from the antiquity and authority of this earliest of oracles, 
as we know they did, they would of course hear a language 
there which they might indeed easily understand, which might 
be interpreted to them if they did not understand it, but 
which would differ so much from their own, that they would 
call it the language of birds, and the priestess who uttered it a 
medetas. Possibly when the name Pelasgi had already become 
a mere national appellative, and had ceased to suggest the idea 
of a barbarous speech, the oracle might affect an ancient 
dialect, until by degrees the difference wore out, and the dove 
spoke with a human voice. The blackness of the dove’’ which 
seems to have influenced Herodotus in believing the foundress 
of the oracle to have been an Egyptian, was an inference from 
' the name weAemas, wedas being an old form for pedras, whence 
Teapot, black-white, alluding to the marked contrast of 
these colours in the plumage of the stork. ‘H wedeas, says 
Arist. H. An. v. 11, kat pédAav Kat pucpov. I see nothing 


though the citadel was dry. We may venture then to derive the name from 
péw with the intensive prefix Aa. Aadpéovtt. mapa TO Na Kai TO péw, KapéovTt, 
peyd\ws péovtt, Kal wheovacuw TOU O. Etym.M. The « is long by nature ; for 
on most of the coins of Larissa the name is Aaptoa or Aapicatwy; which favours 


the derivation from péw. 
17 According to Atheneus (Ix. 394), the Dorians used zedecds for wepiorepa, 


i.e. the specific name of the black pigeon for the general name of the tribe. 
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incredible in the account of Herodotus that the Pelasgi, under- 
stood only of those of Dodona, probably their primitive seat, 
once knew no distinctive names for their gods. Their Aeus, 
afterwards the father of gods, seems Qeos in an older form; 
and Awwvy, the nymph of Dodona and first wife of Jupiter 
(Creuzer Myth. rv. 172. 173), and Aevvw, which we must sup- 
pose the origin of the Latin Juno, only present the same idea 
with feminine terminations. 

The view I have taken of the meaning of the name Pelasgi 
is certainly inconsistent with the account that “ all Greece was. 
once called Pelasgia,” which Herodotus, 11. 56, seems to imply. 
But is this account of any historical value? In Homer's. 
time the name Pelasgi was limited to Epirus, Thessaly, Crete, 
and Asia Minor; and the name Pelasgia never occurs. in his 
poems at all. It must then have been used in this extended 
sense long prior to the Homeric times; and where are the 
proofs of its use? Were there authors older than Homer, in 
whom the name occurred? ‘This Herodotus himself distinctly 
denies; all the poets who were said to have lived before him, 
had really lived after him; and prose-writers are out of the 
question. Did foreign nations call Greece Pelasgia? Cer- 
tainly not, as far as we can judge from the books of Scripture, 
which alone are older than the time of Homer. Either there- 
fore the application of the name Pelasgia to the whole of Greece 
rests on the same kind of authority as that of Cranaa to Attica, 
and many others, and has no historical foundation at all, or it 
expresses an inference from the fact that there was scarcely 
any part of Greece in which traces of Pelasgian population 
might not be discerned. ‘This was no doubt true, but is not 
at all inconsistent with my explanation of the name. 

A question naturally arises here: were these different tribes, 
Pelasgi, Leleges, &c. distinct? or is Pelasgi a generic name 
like Hellenes, and Leleges, Dryopes, Caucones subordinate 
divisions, like those of Dorian and Ionian? I see no means 
of obtaining a satisfactory answer to this question. Their 
names appear to resolve themselves into a varied expression 
of the same idea; but as this only denotes their difference in 
speech from those who gave them their names, it can afford 
us no information as to their affinity with each other. 


That the speech of all was radically Greek I should infer, 
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as in the case of the Pelasgi, from the absence of all traces, 
in the regions which they occupied, of the prevalence of a 
language, which described the great objects of nature by words 
of different roots from the Greek. With this presumption, 
I think, we must be content: but were I to offer a conjecture 
as to their common character, it would be that the Doric 
dialect, in its oldest form, is the link which connects all the 
vanished races, of whom we have been speaking as inhabiting 
Greece, with the Hellenic language, and that the Ionic was 
from the remotest times essentially contrasted with all the 
others. To justify this conjecture, which excludes the Pelasgi 
from an influence on the Tonic and consequently on the Attic 
language, it would be necessary to enter into an examination 
of the grounds on which Herodotus considered the inhabitants 
of Attica to have been once Pelasgians. ‘The way has been 
prepared for such an examination by what has been said on 
the nature of the evidence on which it was presumed that al/ 
Greece was once called Pelasgia. If the reader, bearing this 
In mind, adverts also to the circumstance, that Herodotus 
appears to have thought that whatever was true of the 
Tyrrhenian Pelasgians of Attica, was true also of the ante- 
hellenic Pelasgi generally, and vice versa (11. 51. 1. 57)"°, he 
will perceive that it is not the testimony of the Father of 
History which is questioned, but only the soundness of his 
historical theories. 


MEG. J. K. 


ig On the same presumptive grounds, as it seems, he says (vu. 94), that 


the Ionians when they inhabited the shore of the bay of Corinth were called 
IleAacyol Aiytadeées. 
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DE PAUSANIAE STILO 
AUGUSTI BOECKHII PROLUSIO ACADEMICA. 





VETERUM scriptorum tractatio, qua magna pars juvenilis 
institutionis continetur, quum plurimis non tam ob res et sen- 
tentias, quam ob eas, quae inde animis adolescentium impri- 
mantur, formas utilissima visa sit; subit mirari, dum gram- 
matica utriusque linguae ratio a permultis eximie exponitur, 
genera dicendi, quibus ipsis variae dictionis formae potissimum 
comprehenduntur, ita hodie negligi, ut criticorum, qui nunc 
sunt, acutissimi vix prima illius disciplinae rudimenta teneant, 
nec cum Dionysii Halicarnassensis vel Longini vel Hermogenis 
arte et peritia comparari ullo modo possint. Nempe ut nihil 
expeditius, quam elegantiam scriptoris laudibus inanibus ex- 
tollere; ita acre et subtile stilorum judicium in difficillimis 
philologi muneribus ponendum videtur, quum praesertim ea 
res non singularum collatione formularum perfici queat, sed 
ex soni similitudine et discrepantia et ex peculiari, quam unum- 
quemque scriptorem legendo patiamur, mentis affectione im- 
teriore pendeat. Ex quo genere siquam angusto hoe loco 
conjecturam periclitamur, venia nobis petenda est, quod paucis 
significamus sententiam, quae sine uberiore disputatione absolvi 
nequeat, 

Inter scriptores Graecos recentiores, si Sophistarum de- 
clamationes exceperis, pauci sunt stili proprietate tam insignes 
quam Pausanias, quem in Graeciae descriptione certam quan- 
dam dictionis formam aemulari nemo negaverit. Sed quaenam 
illa forma sit, non videtur satis curiose quaesitum esse. Etenim 
qui rhetoris Cappadocis ingenium, quale epigrammate Antho- 
logiae’ designatur, in Pausania sibi agnoscere visi sunt, e0s 
nuperus editor de scriptore suo bene meritus~ vel ideo recte 


1 Anthol. Palat. t. m. p. 444. 
2 Siebelis Praefat. ed. maj. t. 1. p. xvi. sq. 
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vituperavit, quod Periegeten Pausaniam putarunt illum Cap- 
padocem, Herodis Attici discipulum esse, cuius orationem 
Philostratus’ validam dicit fuisse, nec ab antiquo dicendi ge- 
nere discrepantem: noster enim Pausanias nec Cappadox fuit 
neque antiqui stili oratorii, hoc est Attici, ulla offert vestigia ; 
quippe aliud est antiquum stilum referre, aliud antiqua verba 
captare: ex quibus hoc, non illud in ejus, quod superest, 
operis auctorem cadit. Accedit, quod Cappadocis Pausaniae 
oratio Herodeae similis aliquatenus Philostrato testante fuit ; 
cul Periegetae dictio nulla ex parte congrua est. At plurimi 
inde a Xylandro in eam sententiam discesserunt, Herodoti imi- 
tatorem Pausaniam fuisse*: quod ut verum est, ita magis in 
singulis vocibus formulisque et sententiis, quibus stilus non 
absolvitur, quam in universo orationis habitu et colore cer- 
nitur: et quum Herodoteae dictionis virtus potissima in dul- 
cedine et nativa jucunditate posita sit, im Pausania callidus 
harum rerum judex vix quidquam dulce gratumve reppererit. 
Aut fallimur magnopere, aut unde stilum suum Pausanias 
certe magna ex parte formaverit, simplicissima via invenimus. 
Quippe in forma orationis nihil mentem magis ferit quam 
numerus: quodsi, qualis numerus sit, recte constitueris, stili 
ipsius proprietatem definiveris: cetera enim ut plurimum in 
eundem modum composita reperiuntur. Jam vero cujus aures 
Atticis numeris assueverint, dum Pausaniam viva voce recitat, 
ne unam quidem periodum apte cadentem deprehenderit: ita 
omnia fracta, concisa, Inversa, perturbata sunt; quae prae- 
ponenda ceteris verbis fuisse arbitreris, ea postposita, quae 
postponenda, ea occupata sunt; denique verborum collocatio 
-prorsus ea est, ut auctor legentes quasi deludere videatur, 
ne recte intelligi possit. Praeterea dictio jejuna, exilis, ex- 
sanguls est: quod ante nos alii notarunt. Ut uno verbo 
omnia comprehendamus, stilus Asianus et Hegesiacus est ; 

quem excoluit Hegesias Magnes Sipylenus, hoc est Pausaniae 
popularis? : : sive, quod verisimillimum, haec rhetorum secta in 


3 Vit. Sophist. mu. 13. 

4 V. Siebelis 1. c. p. xx. sq. Qui Thucydidis sectatorem Pausaniam dixit, 
ejus aures mire comparatae fuerint. 

5 Lydum esse Pausaniam et ad Sipylum diutius commoratum, rectissime 
monuit Siebelis 1. c. p. v- collatis locis scriptoris v, 13, 4. 1, 22, 4.1, 21, 5, 1, 
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Hegesiae patria usque ad Pausaniam perduravit, eaque hic 
institutus domi est, sive Pausanias popularis sui stilum sponte 
amplexus eum in patriae honorem opere suo celebrare yoluit : 
ut, quum nullum paulo amplius Asianae dictionis specimen 
supersit, illa qualis fuerit, jam ex ipso potissimum Pausania 
cognoscendum videatur. Enimvero Hegesias rhetor,’ qui 
Ptolemaeis Lagide et Philadelpho imperantibus floruit, dum 
studet Atticum Charisium imitari, ejusque vult similis esse, 
atque ita se Atticum putat, ut veros illos Atticos prae se 
paene agrestes judicet,’ Asiani stili fundamenta jecit, corrupta 
Attica dicendi forma*; eoque non solum in orationibus, sed 
etiam in Alexandri .rebus gestis tradendis usus est. Kum 
Cicero’ perverse fugere numerosam comprehensionem docet ; 
idemque de eodem: “ Sunt etiam, inquit, qui illo vitio, quod 
ab Hegesia fluxit, mfringendis concidendisque numeris in 
quoddam genus abjectum incidant, Siculorum simillimum.” 
Adde Theonem": *EzipeAntéov o¢ Kat THs cuvOécews Tov 
OvouaTwv, mavTa CiddcKovTa E€ wy cLahevfovTat TO KaKwsS CUV- 
Teva, Kal madioTa O€ THY € [LET pov Kal evpvO pov heEw, ws Ta 
modva Tov Hyyoiov tov puTopos kat tov Agiavwy Kkadov- 
uevwy pyTopwv. Quae vero supersunt paucula stili Hege- 
slacl exempla, ea ita similia Pausaniae numeris sunt, ut 
eundem te scriptorem tenere putes; veluti quae Diony- 
sius'' servavit: ‘ "E& aryaOys eoptyns aryaOnv aryopev 
adrnv,” “ Ano Maryvyoias eit THs peryadns Lemudeus,” 
“Ou yap pmixpav eis OnBaiwy Vowp éemtucev o Arovucos’ nous 
(sc. o ‘Iapunvos) pev yap €oTt, Trotet o€ walvesOau.” Neque 
alius generis est illud exemplum, quod Herodoti verbis trans- 


24, 8. Immo toties Sipylenas res commemorat, ut Sipylenum Magnetem fuisse 
non dubitemus: cf. praeter locos modo allatos v1, 22, 1. vim, 2, 3. coll. m, 
22, 4. item vi, 17, 3. Postremo x, 4, 4, Cleonis Magnetis Sipyleni familiares 
sermones refert. 

6 De eo v. imprimis Voss. H. Gr. t. 1. p. 80 sq. Ruhnken. ad Rutil. Lup. 
p- 25 sqq. 

7 Sunt verba Ciceronis Brut. 83. 


8 Strabo xiv. p. 959. ‘“Hynoias o pitwp, os ypke padtota Tov ’Actavou eyo- 
pévov otvAov, twapapOeipas TO Kabeotnkds Bos TO’ ATTLKOD. 


9 Orat. c: 6709: 
10 Progymnasm. 2. ubi cave evpv8u0v male intelligas. 


11 De comp. verb. c, 4. 
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ponendis finxit ipse Dionysius et “Hyyotaxov oyjua ths ouv- 
Oecews, urxpoKourvov, aryevves, uadOaxov appellat : ’Advarrou 
wev vios nV Kpoigos, ryévos dé Avoos, Tay evros “AXvos TOT ALOU 
Tupavvos eOver" Os amo weonuBpins pewy Lupwv Te Kat Iag- 
Aayovey metaku, pos opeay e€erav avemov Ets TOV KaAOUMEVOP 
movtoy Evgéevov. Quarum nugarum ubi Hegesiam sacer- 
dotem Dionysius dicit, quis non Pausaniam eorundem vel 
pontificem maximum dixerit ? Adeo in eum omnia quadrant, 
quae alio loco’ de Hegesia pronunciavit Dionysius: ubi 
fracto isti homini dubitans utrum tam hebes et crassum in- 
genium fuerit, ut non potuerit perspicere, qui numeri generosi, 
qui ignobiles sint, an tam attonita mens, ut melioribus _per- 
spectis tamen deteriores praeferret, hoc alterum videtur haud 
immerito existimare, quod per tot ejus scripta ne una quidem 
pagella reperiatur feliciter composita. Idem Hegesias casus 
graves et miserandos exilibus verbis describere,’* et in iis pro 
dictione vere grandi pravis et male fucatis argutiis uti solitus 
est'*: et illa quidem exilitate non cedit Hegesiae bellorum 
Messeniacorum apud Pausaniam narratio, In qua contexenda 
alio insuper Asiani stili auctore, Myrone Prienensi,’’ usus est. 
Postremo in eo quoque Hegesiae similem Pausaniam judicamus, 
quod ille, ut Cicero”® ait, ‘‘non minus sententiis peccavit quam 
verbis: ut non quaereret, quem appellaret ineptum, qui illum 
cognosset ;” et quod Hegesias fabulis nimium indulsit."’ Lydis 
tamen vel Phrygibus, et popularibus potissimum Sipylenis, 
ea praesertim aetate, qua Graecae litterae labentes Sophistarum 
Maxime ingeniis sustentarentur, quidni Hegesias potuerit pla- 
cere dignumque, quod aemularentur, specimen videri, qui ipsi 
M. Terentio Varroni, masculae linguae auctori praestantissimo, 
stilum suum probaverit * ? 
Scrib. Berolini d. III. m. Tul. a. mp.ccc.xxiv. 


12 De comp. verb. c. 18, p. 244-254. ed. Schaefer. 

13 Vide locum ap. Dionys. de comp. verb. c. 18. 

14 Agatharchides exempla praebet ap. Phot. cod. 250. p. 1335. Cf. Longin. 
1. tw. 3. Nec meliora sunt, quae Strabo rx, p. 607. ex oratione Hegesiae 
servavit. 

15 1v, 6. Fragmenta v. ap. Athen. vi, p. 271. F. xtv, p. 657. D. Is idem 
haud dubie est atque ille Rutilio Lupo commemoratus: et bune quidem 
Ruhnkenius Hist. crit. or. p. 167. ed. Reisk. recte, opinor, Asianis accenset. 

16 Orat. 67. 17 Gell. N. A. 1x, 4. 18 Cic. ad Att. x1, 6. 


ON CERTAIN FRAGMENTS QUOTED BY 
HERODIAN THE GRAMMARIAN. 





Iw a treatise by the grammarian Herodian, entitled TEpL 
sovnpous Aé€ews, that is, touching singular exceptions to 
grammatical rules in the Greek language, which was disco- 
vered some years ago in the Royal Library at Copenhagen, 
and was published by Dindorf in the first volume of his Gram- 
matict Graeci, a collection which unfortunately was never con- 
tinued, there are some fragments, which, though taken from 
obscure writers, are yet deserving of notice, as possessing a 
certain degree of historical value. ‘Two of them in particular 
claim attention, as serving to illustrate Herodotus and Pau- 
sanias. | 

The first is quoted, p. 11, 19, to exemplify the word 
VuAXos, and stands as follows: ‘YvAXos ay powwras amo 
AtBuxav. avépw0evra dé tov “Audibéuy mAnoaca Tats 
vuudpas, Kal "yevvancat Taioa muppacavap” avoaknvas’ [3u- 
ryavua* Kadonaxay VudXop, ap ov WuAdAor TO EOvos. The 
learned editor conceives that this passage was taken from 
the Libyca of Juba (Praef. p. 1x—x): but in the hurry of pub- 
lication he forgot that there was another writer of African 
stories, whose name comes much nearer to the corrupt reading 
of the text, and to whom the fragment no doubt belongs; 
I mean Agreetas (Aypoiras); whose Libyan histories are cited 
by the scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, 11. 498, 1v. 1396, and 
apparently by Stephanus Byz. v. "Aurrenos. 

The whole fragment is very corrupt; but with the help of 
Herodotus it will not be difficult to restore some of the original 
readings. Psyllus, one of the sons of Amphithemis, is stated 
to have been the progenitor of the Psylli, a well-known people 
of Libya, noticed by Herodotus and other ancient writers; 
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whence it may be naturally conjectured that the other sons 
were also the parents of different African tribes. This suppo- 
sition 1s strengthened by the resemblance between the corrupt 
words in the fragment and the list of the Libyan nations 
given by Herodotus, 1v. 168-173. Thus we may trace the 
‘Advppaxioas under mupmacavap 5 and the Adaxy of Ste- 
phanus Byz. under Avéacyy. ‘AoBuryav, or, as we ought 
probably to read, AcPurav, points to the AcBvcta. We 
should then read Maxadov, or rather Baxedov' Makar. 
The last word evidently refers to the Maca who dwelt near 
the river Cinyps. With respect to Maxadoyv there is little 
doubt that this is a faulty reading for Baxadov, which name 
comes very near that of a small African district called Bacalitis 
by Ptolemy, and placed by him near the Egyptian border. 
Herodotus, according to the received text, does not name the 
people of this little tract ; but it may reasonably be questioned 
whether the reading Baxades, exhibited by several respectable 
MSS in c. 171, is not preferable to Kaandes, if we take 
into consideration the apparent support it derives from this 
fragment of Agrcetas, and the positive authority of Ptolemy. 
To which it may be added that in Nonnus, Dionys. x11. 
376, all the previous editions have Avyyta. Baxades Te 
cuyydvoes; Which Graefe, of his own authority apparently, 
has altered into Kaanes. 

Since we are discussing a various reading in Herodotus, 
we may be allowed to take this opportunity of making a few 
observations on another national name in that author. In the 
3d book, c. 90, where he enumerates the different districts of 
Asia Minor which paid tribute to the Persian monarch, he says 
of the second division, Amo Mucwyv, cai Avowy, kat Aacoviwr, 
kat KaBariov, ca ‘Y yevvewy TEVTAKOTLA TANAVTA’ voMos OEUTE- 
pos ovros. With respect to the last of these names the read- 
ings vary, and Schweighzuser observes, ““Yeyevvewy suspectum 
nomen, Avrevewy nonnulli.” The latter reading is supported 
by several respectable MSS. Wesseling was inclined to defend 
the received text by referring it to Obigene, a Lycaonian 
district mentioned by Pliny; but this is probably the same as 
the Phcebagina of Ptolemy, and would be too remote to be 
mentioned here. In Stephanus Byz. we find a town named 
Hytenna : "VY revva, mods Auktas’ o oLKN TWP ‘Y revvevs. This, 
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as Walckenaer observed, is likely to be the name referred 
to by Herodotus: at the same time it should be observed 
that Stephanus, by placing it in Lycia, a circumstance not 
specified by Herodotus, leads us to suppose he derived his 
information from some other writer. The reading Autevvewy 
or ‘Ytevvéwy seems therefore preferable to “Yyevvewy: and 
it is not unlikely that this may be the same people which 
Strabo calls Kavevvets, x11. p. 570, and Polybius ‘Erevvets, 
v.78. For though at that period they belonged to Pisidia, 
there is nothing improbable in supposing that with the 
Cabalians they had once formed part of the Meonian or 
Lydian nation. With respect to the Lasonii, or Alysonii 
according to some MSS, who are mentioned in the same 
passage, they are perhaps to be referred to Lysinoe, a town 
likewise in Pisidia, and near Sagalassus: Liv. xxxviil. 15, 
Polyb. Exc. xxi1. 19. Ptolemy calls it Lysinia. In the 
7th Book of Herodotus (c. 77) the Cabelians are said to 
be Meeonians, but called Lasonii, and to have been armed 
after the Cilician fashion. 

The next fragment quoted by Herodian on which we 
have to offer some remarks, is from Dinias, an author of 
whom little is known except that he wrote Argolic histories. 
The scholiast on Sophocles, Electr. v. 281, quotes the 7th 
book of that work; and he is also cited by the scholiast on 
Kuripides, Orest. v. 869. ‘The passage adduced by Herodian 
is probably derived from the same source; and according to 
the Copenhagen MS stands thus, p- 8, 12. To yap yoipa 
exreiverat KATa TO ETwWVUpMOP, womep Ka mapa Acwig’ Neryerat 
dé, Tovs Aaxedamovious, Ka0’ ov év ™7 yaiq Xpovev noav 
aixpahwrot, dedepevous epyaterbat Oia TOU mediov tov Aayav 
TOTAMOV, Mepipreas ¢ ev TH yea Suvacrevovons, 7 av ol mhetoror 
KaNovot yoipar. Dindorf observes that T™ yaia and rH yea 
must be changed into Teryea, adding, ‘‘ quae Dinias narrat ab 
aliis tradita non vidi.” It can hardly be doubted however 
that he is speaking of the same events which are mentioned 
by Herodotus, 1. 66, where we are told how the Lacedzemonians 
in a war against Tegea carried fetters with them, in obe- 
dience to an oracle which they interpreted in their favour ; 
how they were defeated, and several of them were taken 
captive by the enemy, who bound them with their own chains, 
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and. compelled them to work in the plain of Tegea. Oi dé 
(Aakxedatnovtor), says the historian, wédas epopevor, emt Teryen- 
Tas. eaTparevovTo Kenono KxBonrAw wicvvot, ws 61) efavopa- 
Todtovpevoe TOUS Teyentas’ esowevtes dé ™ oupBor7, ocot 
QUTEWP éCwrypnOnoap, mwéoas Te EXOUTES TAS epepovto avrol, 
Kat TYOtVW OlameTpyoapuevor TO Tediov TO Teryentéwy epyaCov- 
To" at 06 Téoa avTat ev THE E0E0EATO ETL Kal €S Eue 
noav can ev Teyen, mept Tov vnov THs Arens AOnvains Kpe- 
papevar. The statement of Herodotus that the fetters were 
preserved in the temple of Minerva at Tegea, is confirmed 
by Pausanias, Arcad. ch. 47. eici dé at médat Kpeuauevat, 
wAnY ooas npavicev AUTWV O povos, [7] dcas ye EXOVTES 
Aaxecdatmoviwy ot alYyuadwror TO meciov Teryearas éoxarrov. 
He adds, a little further on, that in the same temple was 
to be seen suspended the shield of Marpessa a Tegean woman, 
known also by the surname of Xypa, that is, the widow. 
Maprnoons Te EmikAyow X7jpas ryyuvaiwos Teryeatioos ava- 
ketTar TO O7Aov. In the next chapter he again meftions 
this amazon; and tells us that in the war against the 
Lacedzemonians she greatly distinguished herself at the head 
of a body of her countrymen, and contributed mainly to 
the success of the Tegeates. This is said to have occurred 
when Charillus, king of Sparta, mvaded Arcadia ; and Cha- 
rillus commanded when the Lacedzmonians were deceived 
by the ambiguous oracle, Lacon. ch. 27; so that the two 
events coincide in regard to time and other circumstances. 
A question now naturally suggests itself whether the Mar- 
pessa of Pausanias may not be the same person as the Pe- 
rimede of Dinias. ‘The surnames they give are so nearly 
alike as to favour this supposition; and Dinias, by saying 
that Perimede was by most called Xoipa, implies that there 
was some difference on this point. There might also be a 
corresponding difference in the name of this Tegean herome ; 
and her exploits may have led to the notion that she - was 
the princess of Tegea, as Dinias terms her. As he was an- 
terior to Pausanias, it seems natural to suppose that- his 
means of information would be superior; but we are not suf- 
ficiently acquainted with the time in which he wrote, or the 
eharacter of his history, to judge what credit is due to his tes- 
timony on this matter. What he says of the Spartans work- 
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ing by the river Lachas is neither mentioned by Herodotus 
nor by Pausanias; and it is somewhat singular that the 
latter, who is so minute in his topographical account of Tegea 
and its territory, should have omitted speaking of this stream. 
The passage, as it stands at present, needs correction in this 
place; and the name of the river is probably corrupt. Per- 
haps the author wrote thus: dedeuévous epyaterOar cua Tov 
TEOLOV 0 EXaYOV arroTaMoVTAas$ answering to the expression of 
Herodotus, cyoiww OrameTpyoapevot TO mwéecLov TO Teyentéwy 
EpyaCovTo. We have chanced to meet with this fragment 
among other extracts from Herodian in a MS of the Bod- 
leian Library, Cod. Barocc. 72 f. 57 a. from which we will 
transcribe it for the sake of the various readings. Aeye o 
‘H pworavos Ev TO TEpl povnpous EeLews, OTE ovoeV ELS pa Aagryov 
cetaice dioddXaBov ™ Ou oupboryyy TrapadnryeTau ada 
povoy TO motpar amnveryKaro TI VOC THY mapahyyousay. TO 
yap Xorpa exrelverat KATA TO €TWYUPLOV" WOTED Kal Tapa 
Actvig “6 NeyeTat yap tovs Aakecaumoviovs ka0’ ov évTedea 
0 vov noav auXxpadwrot, O€dEMEVOUS epryaceo Bat Oia Tou 
aeoLou Tov Aayav TOT ALOv" Tlepiundeas € év Teryaia dwvacrev- 
ovans’ HV ol mWrEIGTOL KAaXOUGL Xoipav. 

The treatise of Herodian from which these extracts are 
derived, is very rich in fragments of every kind; but they are 
generally in a very corrupt state. We shall venture to pro- 
pose the following corrections. 

Tee AO: Etpnuevov ev DSapiwy Opois—TH O¢ vi twv Ilv- 
Doryerroviwy Tis TOV _puproy é\auave. Read ev Damiwv 
"“Qpoas’ THS O€ VIS TwV IluGayopeitwy rts TOV oprov ehapu- 
Bave. | 
P. 7, 29. Sapph. Frag. ‘Wavew dé ov doxet por wpavw 
dvaTayea. read dvamaneés. 

P. 8, 35. apevos Lopokrns° uavtecat EouvGos auevos 
Tetpeciov mais. this should be Lopokdys Mavrtect. 

eet Qs «KO: os Tapa. Dogokrer eV Atxpahort iow eipyr au 
Lapirnowy aK N. ev Tupravnotats. “Hpers dé ev aor pots év0a 
Luprnday wétpa. If, as we are inclined to think, aoT pots 
1S cormupt, we would propose “‘Hyets 0 ev Aorats, evOa Zap- 
mow wérpa. The Aste were a nation of Thrace, according 
to Strabo (vii. p. 31920) and Steph. Byz. v. “Acvai, appa- 
rently not far from Mount Hemus, to which the Sarpedonian 
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rock belonged, as piesa reported. Schol. Apoll. Rhod, 
I. 326. 

BeLozeyise. Lwopwv Te THY KANTIKHY egy’ Llorioa Sore 
otoyara. We would read Tlorida dposoyarra. 

P. 15, 24. We have here a fragment from the Naupactia, 
a poem which Pausanias ascribed to Carcinus of Naupactus, 
on the authority of Charon of Lampsacus: Phoc. c. 38. 

"ANN oO mev ov ert vevot Parxacons EUPUTFOPOLO 

Oixiay vateTiacke TONUppNY, ToAuowTns, 
In the first lme read ei Oi, in the second oiia and covdu- 
ce 

P. 19, 5. Xkvuvos ev To t THs “Actas TepiTAM’ evpEeOn 
eyeTau Kedevoeprs Tod Lauiwv, Kal tepov Tapa TH TONEL 
vypns Kal adcos. “Is aworapos Tapa Oaraocav eC ero. The 
lines of Scymnus are thrown into such disorder here, that 
it is very difficult to restore them; but there can be no 
doubt that we should read “Hpys, the Samian goddess, for 
VN PNS. 

Ae Mey amépavra ECTL aicaupos” eb Katpos” evra) arpos” 
EoTL OC Xwpiov TNS akaptas” mepvnr at Ka “Exiyappos ws €v 
eArlor TOUT ovTou mraaupos ore [ovavTov. Wyle should 
read amepavrd ECTLD dicautpos” ebearpos” [ladapos* €OTL OC 
Xwpiov Tys Akapvavias’ méuvytar Kat ‘Exriyappos ev Ermive 
7 TIXouTe 

Ovrouv Tladarpevs ovte BotauTos. 
This line seems something like a parody of the verse of 
Aleman. 
Oud ‘Epvovyatos, Kaduodwvios ovde moun. 

P26, “20. "EqvaAaéapny oe O1ad€Krous dua TOde" adn av 
jLou meryaduveo daxTuALw mept Kal aAAav my Kapeo repay 
- ppeva Kau apspa* O€UTE TAY XNS madat adAouav avTt Tou 
mrd\ounv. These fragments appear to be from Sappho and 
Alczeus, and may have stood thus— 

” AXXav poe meryaduveo CaKkTUALw TE pol. 


\ 
Kat 


"AXXav py TL KappLEeTEPAaV ppeva 
Kal 
‘ABpadarn e er eyxeomahyp adopay. 
P. 26, 28. ro ao Xouv 0 €lpnTat Tapa TP TOUS €lAW Ta- 
caipyy’ ada puoryour caOyuevot. Read rapa to Tovs Ethwras. 
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Nat pyv adda pyoyoun caOnpevot. 
Atheneus assigns this drama to Eupolis, 1v. p. 138 E. 
P86. ill. ey the fragment of Alczeus, 
Emi yap To mrapos overapov ukvetTaL 
we should perhaps read 6vecap avxverta. In another frag- 
ment which occurs p. 23, 10, and which Dindorf conceives to 
be from the same poet, 
opviOes wKuv ateTov eLartyvas paverta, 
that scholar reads 
pues WKUVY GleTOV ETTacaV 
avevta. 
Perhaps it should be érvacav é€arivns cpavevra. So Sophocles 
in the Ajax, v..167, 
TaTayouow, aTe TTHVWY aryedat’ 
peyay airyuToy © vmooeicavTes 
Tax av e€aidvys, et ov daveins, 
olryn aTHeeLav apovor. 

P. 38, 26. rraaos, Toy vLov K py tns’ mapvos os peut Taw 
ovryvwaocov Teryos. Read Atcoos rodtyviov Kpytns. Tatcos’ 
‘Os p’ eu Maio (Iliad. E. 612), Tvwaces’ ot Vywacov t' eiyov 
(Iliad. B. 644.) 

P. 42, 14. Uyuetwoes apa TO otpovlos o€uvopmevov, iotyapts 
o€ pyotv ‘“Arrtixous Papuvew 70 ovoua, read. with the scho- 
liast to Aristophanes Av. 876. Bekker. Xapys d€ @yow. Or 
it may have been written Xapicwos. See Bekker Anecd. Gr. 
Jnd. Auct. Chares, 

P. 46, 14. Evqopier Tapa TO els US maparywryou mouoas 
emippnia, OVK EOwKE 70 TeAous TO v, GAAd TO Hy TaVTA O€ 
OL véeKuva €XEvKAaLVOY Ta TPOTwWTA. This should be Tava dé 
ol vexunooy éAEuKalvovTo Tooawra, and we think it should be 
vexvynoov in Bekker’s Anecd. Gr. p: 941, 29. instead of VEKUOOV. 

P. 14, 30. Dindorf says he does not understand the pas- 
sage in which Herodian speaks of the various modes of de- 
clining ovas the ear, Herodian observes that the genitive 
from ovas is ovaros, from ods, oaTos, and he adds, that it is 
also wros and 00s, OUK elpnuévov meV TUVET KNMAT LO MEVOV Oe 
mapa Ocoxpitw aupw. This, as Dindorf justly remarks, refers 
to the use of the word aug@wes in that poet (Idyl. 1. 28); but 
he has not caught the drift of the grammarian’s observation. 
We suppose he meant to say that the declension.in oos is used 
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by Theocritus, not however in the simple noun, but com- 
pounded with auc. The last sentence is corrupt—rmapa 
Ocoxpitw auipee. éoTW peVTOL ous. Cut nTeov THY KNOW. It 
should be Tapa Oeox pire aupwes” TOU PEVTOL OUS CytnTeov 


TNH «tow. That is, he purposes to discuss the declension 
of ovs elsewhere. 


I. As 3G: 





ON ENGLISH ORTHOGRAPHY. 





It is impossible not to be aware that considerable offense 
has been taken at certain peculiarities in orthography which 
I have thought fit to adopt in the articles I have contributed 
to this miscellany, as well as in some other publications. 
There is no end to such changes, says one person: the be- 
ginning of innovation, we all know, is like the letting out 
of water: and what will become of the language, if every- 
body is to trim and prune it just as suits his fancy or caprice ? 
It is a piece of unpardonable presumption, rejoins another, 
for any one to set up his own opinion in opposition to that 
of all the world. It is a piece of silly affectation, exclaims 
a third, a mistaking of singularity for originality, a wasting 
of that attention upon trifles, which ought to be reserved for 
matters of real importance. How can there be anything 
worth reading, most logically argues a fourth, in a book the 
author of which does not even know how to spell? Take 
it out of the house, cries a fifth, for fear my little girls 
should catch cacography. Indeed, as a friend remarks, the 
odium orthographicum is only second in virulence to the odzwm 
theologicum: which implies, as will be found to be the case, 
that there is no little in common between them. For both 
of them rest mainly upon ignorance, which, as Landor has 
often beautifully shewn, for instance in the conversations be- 
tween Hume and Home, and between Johnson and Horne 
Tooke, is in nine cases out of ten the groundwork for hatred 
to erect its gloomy fabric on: what we cannot grasp we peck 
at; and through a dread of having to acknowledge any de- 
ficiency in ourselves, we eagerly accuse our neighbours of the 
most revolting faults. That such is the nature of the odiwm 
theologicum, is notorious: the point in dispute on which it 
fixes, and with which the self-opinion of the disputants identi- 
fies itself, is mostly either one of those abstruse refinements 
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which metaphysical subtilty delights to elaborate in the region 
of incomprehensible mysteries, or else one of those articles of 
faith which we have pickt up without well knowing how or 
why, and our chief reason for beheving which is that our 
ancestors did so before us, and that everybody nowadays does 
the same. In orthography, it is evident, the ignorance must 
be of the latter kind: we spell so and so, without well know- 
ing why, except that all the world spells so: and we are 
angry with anybody who spells otherwise, because he pretends 
to have a reason, where we have none. For Reason is so much 
the best of all allies, and, in the long run at least, so much 
the mightiest, that nobody who has her on his side will 
readily betake himself to any other, least of all to those 
whose intrusion is sure to drive her out of the field. If it be 
but possible to shew reasonable grounds in behalf of the altera- 
tions I have ventured to make, it is needless to reply to the 
other charges urged against them, further than by observing 
that affectation and presumption are imputations which every- 
body must make up his mind to face, if he feels any scruple 
about following the multitude in what he believes to be 
wrong. 

In considering the propriety of any change in the ortho- 
graphy of a language it is plain that there are two points to 
be settled; first, whether it be expedient or allowable to 
innovate ‘at all, to deviate in anything from that common 
usage, which Horace, as one is sure to be reminded, declares 
to be the despotic lawgiver in all matters pertaining to 
speech; and secondly, whether the particular innovation 
proposed be allowable and expedient. 

Now with regard to the first question it is worth while 
to inquire for a moment what this usage is, which is entitled 
to exercise such an absolute undisputed sway in all questions 
connected with language. It is nothing tangible or definite ; 
it has no determinate organ to promulgate its decrees; its 
voice 1s made up of myriads of voices blending in almost 
undistinguishable confusion. The language of a people is 
the exponent of that people’s feelings and thoughts; and the 
usage by which that language is regulated is the aggregate 
of those feelings and thoughts. But while on the one hand 
among those feelings and thoughts there must always be much 
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that is arbitrary and capricious, and no little that 1s mistaken 
and wrong, it is by no means necessary to exclude reason and 
intelligence from the list of those elements which lend their aid to 
the structure of language. It is true, reason is not, never has 
been, and never can be, the generative creative principle of any 
language: its operation is altogether regulative, mainly by its 
unconscious influence on the generative powers, but in some 
measure also as a corrective, when those powers have been 
deluded and gone astray. For language has no privileged 
immunity from errour, any more than the other works of man: 
In the structure of every language we trace the action of 
certain general laws: every people in the attempt to find vocal 
symbols for its emotions and ideas is guided by certain feel- 
ings or notions of propriety or analogy: these feelings and 
notions however are for the most part faint and obscure, 
and may easily happen to be altogether misplaced. But when 
such is the case, it is by no means impossible or inadmissible 
for an errour to be got rid of or supprest. On the contrary 
this process has been perpetually carried on in every written 
language under the sun, by those who have endeavoured to 
make the speech of the people a vehicle for high and deep 
thoughts, by those who have blended the various dialects of 
the vulgar into the harmonious whole of a literary language. 
Nor is usage a thing fixt and unchangeable: at no moment 
of time can it be so: on the contrary 4 is perpetually fluc- 
tuating with the feelings and notions of the people who settles 
it: a dead language may be fixt and unchangeable; but not 
so aliving one. And even a dead language, when it is employed 
for anything more important than the composition of artificial 
flowers, for anything that takes root in and grows up out of the 
age that gives birth to it, is forced to undergo sundry modifi- 
cations ere it can suit the ideas it is wanted to express; as 
may be seen in those modern writers of Latin whose works, 
like those of Thomas Aquinas and the schoolmen, of the two 
Bacons, of Descartes, of Leibnitz, belong to the progressive 
intellect of mankind. 

A very slight acquaintance with the history of our own 
language will teach us that the speech of Chaucer’s age is not 
the speech of Skelton’s, that there is a great difference between 
the language under Elizabeth and that under Charles the First, 
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between that under Charles the First and Charles the Second, 
between that under Charles the Second and Queen. Anne, that 
considerable changes had taken place between: the beginning 
and the middle of the last century, and that Johnson and 
Fieldmg did not write altogether as we do now. For in the 
course of a nation’s progress new ideas are evermore mounting 
above the horizon, while others are lost sight of and_ sink 
below it: others again change their form and aspect; others, 
which seemed united, split into parts. And as it is with ideas, 
so is it with their symbols, words. New ones are perpetually 
coined to meet the demand of an advancing understanding, of 
new feelings that have sprung out of the decay of old ones, 
of ideas that have shot forth from the summit of the tree of 
our knowledge: old words meanwhile fall into disuse and 
become obsolete: others have their meaning narrowed and 
defined: synonyms diverge from each other, and their property 
is parted between them: nay, whole classes of words will now 
and then be thrown overboard, as new feelings or perceptions 
of analogy gain ground. A history of the language in which 
all these vicissitudes should be pointed out, in which the intro- 
duction of every new word should be noted, so far as it is 
possible—and much may be done in this way by laborious 
and vigilant and judicious research—in which such words as 
have become obsolete should be followed down to their final 
extinction, in which all the most remarkable words should be 
traced through their successive phases of meaning, and in 
which moreover the causes and occasions of these changes 
should be explained—such a work, if executed by a man of 
a strong and discreet understanding, well stored with sound 
principles of philosophy, and who would devote his life to 
the task, would not only abound in entertainment, but would 
throw more light on the developement of the human mind 
than all the brainspun systems of metaphysics that ever were 
written. 

The greater part of these changes, I grant, are brought 
about gradually, and, at first sight it may often seem, by 
chance: there is hardly anything like premeditation about 
them: least of all are they the result of any definite widely 
extending plan. In the construction of language man works 
for the most part, like nature, under the dominion of laws 
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of which he is unconscious: and most fortunate is it that such 
is the case. For what would be the worth of a language 
framed by man according to any scheme he might choose to 
lay down of its general principles and laws? Nay, how could 
he even form-any notion of such principles and laws, except 
by abstraction and generalization from one or more of the 
languages already in existence? How would such a language 
adapt itself to the exigencies of the different classes of society, 
to the ever-varying play of feeling, to the multitudinous forms 
of opinion? All the philosophers in the world could never 
make a language for a woman. Indeed it is a most happy 
and beautiful provision that children should imbibe their 
native language primarily and mainly from their mothers, 
should suck it in, as it were, along with their milk: this it 
is that makes it their mother tongue. For women are much 
more duteous recipients of the laws of nature and society: 
they are much less liable to be deluded by fantastical theo- 
ries: and it is an old and very true remark, that, in order to 
feel all the beauty and purity of any language, we must hear 
it from the lips, or read it from the pen, of a sensible, well- 
educated woman. ‘That is to say, literally from the pen, in 
letters, not in books. For when women turn authors they step 
in a manner out of their sphere: the swanlike ease and grace 
of their effortless motions passes away from them; and, like 
that most graceful of all animals, they often appear clumsy 
and awkward when they get out of their natural element. 
Nevertheless there may be times and circumstances such 
as to sanction the endeavour to improve a language with the 
set purpose of doing so, provided the attempt be carried on 
with due moderation, upon sound historical principles, and 
be in accord with the genius of the age. Thus for instance 
the writers who have striven to check the flood of ponderous 
Latin words let into the language by Johnson and his school, 
have fortunately been successful in bringing us back to a 
simpler and more English style. Thus again the German 
language has derived incalculable benefit from the labours of 
those who since the middle of the last century have been 
purging it of exotic weeds, restoring its original unity 
and vigour, and setting it up again, as a homesprung homo- 
geneous whole. That great poet whose mighty spirit has 
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just past away from this earth, and who, acting the chief 
part in this noble work, has done more for his native lan- 
guage than any other writer, with the single exception of 
Luther, speaks on the subject with his usual clearsightedness. 
“Tt is the business (he says, Kunst und Alterthum, 1. 3. 51) 
of the best heads at once to purify and to enrich their mother 
tongue: to purify without enriching it is mostly a dull piece 
of work: for nothing is lazier than to keep ones eye upon 
words without heeding their meaning. A man of genius 
kneads up his words, without troubling himself to think 
what elements they consist of: a dunce may well speak with 
purity, having nothing to say. How should he feel what a 
paltry makeweight he puts in the place of a significant word, 
when that word was never endowed with any life in his mind, 
since he attacht no thought to it! There is a great number 
of methods which must all act in concert in purifying and 
enriching a language, if it is to grow vigorously. Poetry 
and impassioned eloquence are the only sources from which 
the living growth of a language springs; and even if in their 
vehemence they bring down some mountain-rubbish along with 
them, this sinks to the bottom, and the pure stream flows along 
over it.” 

Indeed in this, as in every other practical question, there 
are two extremes into which one may err. No true patriot— 
for our language is a part and a most important part of our 
country—will think of meddling with it rashly. Nobody 
who is aware how a nation’s feelings and opinions, and what- 
ever characterizes it, are interwoven with its language by 
myriads of imperceptible fibres, will run the risk of severing 
them. Nobody who has a due reverence for his ancestors, 
or even for his own spiritual being, which has been mainly 
trained and fashioned by his native language, nobody who 
rightly appreciates what a momentous thing it is to keep the 
unity of a people entire and unbroken, to preserve and 
foster all its national recollections, what a glorious and in- 
estimable blessing it is to ‘speak the tongue that Shakspeare 
spake,” will ever wish to trim that tongue according to any 
arbitrary theory. But though our language, like everything, 
and indeed more almost than anything else, which we have 
inherited from our ancestors, is to be regarded with dutiful 
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veneration, that veneration is not to be merely passive, in 
which case it would. soon degenerate into idolatry, but active. 
It is not to be put aside and lockt up as an heirloom, but 
to be employed and cultivated and improved as an estate. 
We are to uphold our native language, but not the impurities 
it may in course of time have contracted from ignorance, 
or indolence, or caprice: on the contrary we uphold it best, 
by freeing it from these impurities: we are to call forth its 
plastic powers, and to adapt it to the new ideas it is to 
clothe: like magic armour it will fit every form and stature: 
the only requisite is that he who puts it on should be a true 
knight. 

A considerable part of the foregoing remarks, though 
made with respect to language generally, will apply to the 
immediate subject of this article, the allowableness of attempt- 
ing to improve its orthography. Here also usage is any- 
thing but fixt and invariable. For a long period it was 
very uncertain and indeterminate. In the writers even of 
Queen Elizabeth’s time one often finds the same word spelt 
in two or more different ways in the same page: nor did 
the uniform system which is now generally received come 
into vogue till about the middle of the seventeenth century : 
indeed the chief part of the errours and corruptions of which 
I.-should desire to-.get rid, are not of much more than a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty years standing. And by 
whom, and on what grounds, have they been establisht? 
‘The manner in which words are to be spelt is not deter- 
mined, as the words themselves and their forms and idioma- 
tical combinations are, by the voice of a whole people: for 
the people speaks, but does: not write. One might suppose 
that the spelling then would be regulated by the learned. 
‘Would it were so! but in England at least the example of 
the learned. has been only a beacon to be avoided: when 
there has been any doubt about the right way of spelling 
a word, the question has been determined, one might almost 
say Ina majority of cases, in favour of the wrong one: the 
legislators have been ignorant grammarians, who knew no- 
thing about the history of their native tongue; and _ their 
rules have been made absolute by the practice of the com- 
positors who blindly follow them. For these in truth are 
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nowadays the persons who settle the spelling of the English 
language. And the main prop of the present system is, that 
in almost all the reprints of our old authors the spelling is 
altered and brought into conformity with the usage of the 
present day: a practice in many respects injurious, inasmuch 
as it prevents our acquiring an acquaintance with the history 
of our language: it makes us regard an old writer, such as 
Spenser, when we happen to fall in with him in his ancient 
garb, as a stranger, which would not be the case if we were 
familiar with all the steps intervening between his language 
and ours: it gives errour a look of authority, to which it 
has no claim: nay in many cases the meaning of particular 
passages has been depraved or perverted by this rash spirit 
of groundless innovation. 

But what is the right mode of spelling a word, unless that 
which is sanctioned by general usage? No usage, however 
general, can make a blunder cease to be a blunder ; and when 
the received spelling of a word is demonstrably grounded on 
a blunder, it can hardly be said to be the right spelling: or 
at all events if usage had been graciously pleased to stamp 
her royal seal on a mode of spelling it which did not involve 
such a blunder, this would have been still righter. The right 
spelling of a word may be said to be that which agrees the 
best with its pronunciation, its etymology, and with the ana- 
logy of the particular class of words it belongs to. If this be 
the rule we lay down in our attempts to reform the language, 
if, while we pay due attention to its pronunciation at the 
present day, we are diligent in observing and consulting the 
analogical principles by which it 1s regulated, and im tracing 
the etymology of each particular word, thus using the light 
both of philosophy and of history to guide us in our endea- 
vours to improve practice, we cannot well go wrong: and our 
suggestions, if they can but obtain the sanction of usage, can 
hardly fail to be beneficial. With regard to etymology 
however, it may be well to remark, that we must not con- 
tent ourselves with going back to the ultimate source of a 
word, but should be careful to follow it along the channel 
through which it flowed to us. When it comes to us already 
altered by the usage of another language, there would’ be 
great want of judgement in attempting to assimilate 1t to its 
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original root. For every plant is modified more or less by the 
soils in which it has been domesticated: and our cherries may 
be quite as good, although they are not exactly the same, 
as those which Lucullus brought from Cerasus. Thus for 
instance, if honowr, favour, and other similar words had 
come to us directly from the Latin, it might be better to spell 
them without a w: but since we got them through the French, 
so that they brought the « with them when they landed on 
our shores, it will be well to leave such affectations as honor 
and favor to the great vulgar for their cards of invitation. 
In honorable and favorable on the other hand the w would 
be an intruder, having no more business in them than in the 
second syllables of clamorous or laborious: for they are not 
home-made derivatives, but were imported ready-formed from 
France. A like rule, as has been observed by others, would 
be the best guide for our choice with regard to the use of 
im or en in compound words, that is to say, to write in 
where a word has come to us immediately from the Latin, 
en where it has past through the French. The same prin- 
ciple may be applied to a great variety of cases; and among 
other advantages of such a practice would be its supplying 
us ata glance with a mass of evidence concerning the history 
of our language. Under such restrictions even Grimm, the 
great champion of the historical school of linguists, and the 
most determined opponent of everything like theoretical inno- 
vations in language, acknowledges the propriety of endeavour- 
ing to get rid of orthographical errours. See the Preface to 
hig invaluable Grammar, p. XVIII. 

These rules too will secure us from those errours and va- 
garies into which such as set about reforming language, or 
anything else indeed, upon what they call theoretical principles, 
but in fact upon arbitrary abstractions deduced commonly by 
rash and illjudged processes from a very limited range of ma- 
terials, are sure perpetually to fall. Though in language, as 
in all the other subjects of our thought, we are forced to help 
ourselves through the inextricable labyrinth of innumerable 
particulars by the clew of generalization, yet the study of 
grammar, more than almost anything else, ought to teach 
us a lesson of philosophical wisdom, that the formal laws of 
our understanding are not coordinate to the infinite variety 
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of nature, and that, however we may proceed in drawing one 
line of enclosure beyond another, there will always be a 
parcel of waste land which the rule and line cannot bring 
within its compass. This however is seldom duly weighed ; 
and the reformers of language have generally rusht on, like 
most other reformers, with the selfsufficient confidence of igno- 
rance, and with a reckless disregard of everything that does 
not chime in with their fantastical devices. A specimen 
of their proceedings is afforded by an essay of Pinkerton’s 
on the subject, among the letters he publisht under the 
assumed name of Robert Heron. He begins with laying 
it down that our language has too small an allowance of 
vowel terminations, and, after comparing it with the Greek 
in this respect, pronounces that “we want vowel termina- 
tions for about 8000 words.” How are these to be supplied? 
By a single stroke of the wand. Hey, presto, pass! and it 
is done: the introductory paragraph of Mirza’s vision comes 
out in the following manner. ‘ When I waz ato Grand 
Cairo, I picked up several orientala manuscripta, whica I 
havé still by me. Among othera, I met with oné entitulen, 
Thea Visiona of Mirza, whica I havé redd ové with great 
pleasuré. I intend to givé ito to the publico, when I havé 
no other entertainmento fo them; ando shall begin with the 
first vision, whico I havé translaten wordo fo wordo az fol- 
loweth.” It may be amusing to cast a look at the tricks by 
which poor Addison has been thus strangely transmogrified. 
The final s in all plurals is turned into a. ‘ This alone fur- 
nishes us with a sufficiency in a. This seems the Icelandic 
plural in many cases, skipa for ships, etc. and is thus quite 
consonant to the genius of our language, which is of northern 
parentage.” This affords a happy burlesque of the arguments 
which some of our reformers have built on the constitution of 
the Wittenagemote, with about as much expenditure of re- 
search; and it is almost the only tittle of a historical argument 
that Pinkerton adduces for any of his changes. ‘ E 1s to be 
given to all substantives in y, as beawté, bownté, and to be 
pronounced in finals as famé, gracé. JI is to be given to all 
adjectives in y, as healthi, weari. O is a fine close, and 
very rare in our tongue. Give it to all substantives ending 
in harsh consonants, as crabo, eggo, saco, cupo, epigramo, 
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facto.” With the help of these, and a few minor artifices 
the English language is to be overrun with harmony. In 
another part of the same volume (p. 334) the author says; 
‘‘ If Burnet’s Memoirs are not very soon universally read 
and admired, this country will speedily become a province of 
France.” In what manner the premises and the conclusion 
in this sentence are brought under the category of cause and 
effect, it might puzzle the subtilest schoolman to make out. 
With much more reason however might it be asserted, that a 
revolutionary reform of our language like that here proposed, 
if it were feasible, would be subversive of the national cha- 
racter, would rend in two the spiritual chain which connects 
us with our forefathers, and might not improbably end in re- 
ducing us to a state of babarism. 

In language however all sudden and sweeping and radical 
reforms are fortunately precluded by the very nature of things. 
You cannot make a whole people all at once talk in a different 
tongue from that it has been used to talk in: you cannot force 
it to unlearn the words it has learnt from its fathers, in order 
to learn a set of newfangled words out of a dictionary. New 
words may in course of time get into general circulation ; 
new senses of words may become current: and the general 
diffusion of the press, combined with the locomotive propen- 
sities of the English, has made such changes easier and rapider 
than they were formerly. The slang of the drawing-room is soon 
caught up in the servants hall, and passes from thence to the 
stable: which in its turn will occasionally send its own phrases 
up into the parlour. A novel, a popular play, a speech in 
parliament, a caricature, a lucky joke, an article by Cobbett 
may set a new expression afloat, and send it before long 
through the kingdom. ‘That stupid modern vulgarism, by 
which we use the word nice to denote almost every mode of 
approbation for almost every variety of quality, and, from 
sheer poverty of thought, or fear of saying anything definite, 
wrap up everything indiscriminately in this characterless do- 
mino, speaking in the same breath of @ nice cheesecake, a nice 
tragedy, a nice oyster, a nice child, a nice man, a nice tree, 
a nice sermon, a nice day, a nice country—as if a universal 
deluge of niaiserie (for nice seems originally to have been 
only miais) had whelmed the whole island—this vulgarism 
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has already taken root even in the lowest classes, and one 
hears ploughboys talking of nice weather, and sailors of a 
mice sea. Yet though the progress of such changes has been 
no little accelerated, the nature of them has not been altered. 
They must still come in singly, gradually: each must stand 
on its own merits or demerits: nothing can be done per sal- 
tum, nothing upon abstract principles, which pay no regard 
to history, or to the existing state of the language. 

That changes however even on a pretty large scale may 
in course of time be effected in the orthography of a language, 
will be manifest to any one who will take the trouble of com- 
paring a few pages printed under Henry the Eighth, under 
Elizabeth, under Charles the First, and under Charles the 
Second, with each other, and with the practice of the present 
day. Indeed as the writers in any language are, hitherto at 
least, a less numerous body than the speakers, as there is more 
of direct communication and concert among them, as they have 
all a smattering of some kind of information, they may perhaps 
be more liable to be influenced by arguments, provided those 
arguments are set forth fully and connectedly. And surely 
at the present day when we are “ll so eager to disencumber 
ourselves of the wisdom of our ancestors, we ought not to 
stickle very tenaciously for their mistakes. 

Nor has the orthography of other languages been invariable 
any more than our own. It is notorious by what slow steps 
the Greek alphabet reacht its perfection, how century after 
century new letters were introduced, and, being generally 
adopted for sake of convenience, were sanctioned after a time 
by public decree: though the failure of the emperor Claudius 
in a similar attempt proves that legislation can’ do little in 
such matters, any more than in others, except enact what is 
already establisht by the popular voice. It is notorious again 
in what a number of points the orthography of the later 
Attic dialect differed from that of the earlier. The case was 
just the same in Latin: the changes in its orthography were 
not confined to its infancy and youth, to the ages of the 
Duilian inscription and of Ennius: after it had attained to 
manhood it still continued to change: the chapter of Quintilian 
on the subject (1. 7), to refer to a single authority, shews what 
a number of alterations had been successively introduced, 
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several of them of considerable extent, even between his 
time and that of Cicero and Virgil. Nor, as printers play 
so leading a part in the settlement of our orthography, is 
it altogether alien from the present purpose to remark what 
improvements have taken place in Greek typography within 
the last thirty years, and how the numerous abbreviations, 
with which the old books were so perplexingly disfigured, 
have been almost entirely expunged. In Germany too the 
Latin diphthongs ae and oe are no longer printed in the con- 
tracted characters @ and @; which, as, I believe, they are un- 
authorized by any ancient monument, it would be well if we 
also were to discard. So again, to take an example from that 
modern language, which it has been attempted with the most 
persevering energy and the greatest success to check and 
cramp and reduce to a fixture, and which even the Revolution 
has only partially set free, Voltaire’s suggestion that where- 
ever o2 had the sound of ai, as in the past tenses of verbs, and 
in national appellatives, it should be so written, has at length 
been very generally received; though the loyal champions of 
the old order of things seem to have thought themselves 
bound not to depart even in this tittle from the usage of 
antiquity. Nay the practice of many writers on this point 
may be regarded as a sort of test of their political principles : 
for while Bonald and La Mennais uniformly retain o7, and the 
liberal authors uniformly adopt ai, Chateaubriand, Fiévée, 
and others, who have tried to keep clear of the two extremes, 
have also taken a middle course in this matter, writing avoit 
and connottre, along with Anglais and Francais. Now how- 
ever that Louis Philippe is rot des Francais, the ais, it may 
be expected, will soon have an undisputed predominance. 
Many instances of similar changes in our own orthography 
will be noticed in the sequel of this article, and in those on 
kindred topics by which it is intended to be followed. 
Voltaire’s object in proposing the alteration just mentioned 
was to bring the orthography of his native tongue into accord 
with the prevailing pronunciation: an object, it will hardly 
be denied, in itself exceedingly desirable, but which in English 
from the vast multitude of our anomalies is perhaps altogether 
unattainable, or at all events could never be effected without 
the sacrifice of points of still greater moment. No rational — 
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grammarian would think that anything was gained by writing 
chaut instead of thought, tuff stead of tough. In some cases 
too we find the written language get the better of the spoken : 
the love of regularity is so natural to man, that, whenever we 
are conscious of a rule, though there may be many incidental 
motives to draw us away from it, we usually end by trying to 
conform to it. The diphthong in boil, broil, spoil, join, joint, 
point, poison, is no longer pronounced, at least by the bulk 
of educated persons, as it used to be in the last century, with 
the sound of the long i. Nobody would now think of making 
fault, as Dryden and Pope did, rime with thought. The o in 
gold and Rome is regaining its legitimate full sound. Even the 
dandies will soon give over walking down St Jemeses Street : 
and Brommagem is hardly heard now except in connexion with 
halfpence. All these changes are for the better, inasmuch as 
they do away groundless anomalies. But on the other hand 
there are sundry changes in our spelling which it seems to 

me that for a like reason we might profitably adopt, and 
which would make it agree better with our pronunciation, 
without the violation of any genuine analogy, and without 
receding further from etymology: on the contrary it fre- 
quently happens that the common pronunciation of a word 
agrees better than its spelling with its etymology and analogy: 
nay we often find that the only faithful record of these is 
preserved in some provincial dialect. For a large part of 
the corruptions in our language has arisen, not among the 
vulgar, but among the half-learned and parcel-learned, among 
those who, knowing nothing of the antiquities of their own 
tongue, but having a taint of Latin and Greek, have altered 
our English words to make them look more like their supposed 
Latin or Greek roots, thereby perpetuating their blunder by 
giving it the semblance of truth. Thus nobody now doubts 
that island is connected with isle and insula, rhyme with 
puOuos, whereas, if we had retained the true spelling tland 
and rime, it would have been evident that both are words 
of Teutonic origin, and akin to the German Eland and Reim. 
Such corruptions, as having no root among the people, as 
being mere grafts stuck in by clumsy and ignorant workmen, 
it is more especially desirable to remove. Their being more fre- 
quent in our language than perhaps in any other is attributable 
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to its mongrel character: the introduction of incongruous 
analogies has much confounded, and ultimately blunted, 
that analogical tact, which is often found to possess such 
singular correctness and delicacy in the very rudest classes 
of mankind: and the habit of taking so many of our derivatives 
from forein roots has often led us to look abroad, when we 
should have found what we wanted at home. For while the 
primary words in our language are almost all Saxon, the 
secondary, as they may be called, are mostly of French, the 
tertiary of Latin origin: and the attention of bookmongers 
has been chiefly engaged by the latter two classes, as being 
generally of larger dimensions and coming more obtrusively 
into view, while our Saxon words were hardly regarded as 
a part of our learned tongue, and so were almost entirely 
neglected. On the other hand a great many corruptions have 
resulted from the converse practice of modifying exotic words 
under the notion that they were native: and this practice has 
prevailed more or less in all countries. To give anything 
like a full list of the corruptions that have arisen from this 
complication of causes, would prolong this article much too 
far: but they may perhaps form the subject of subsequent 
ones. For the present I will merely touch on two points, 
involving the most extensive of the changes in our spelling 
which it seems to me desirable to adopt: and by one of these 
changes we should get rid of a practice founded on a mis- 
extended analogy, by the other of one which has grown out 
of an etymological blunder. 


Among the orthographical innovations, or rather reno- 
vations, which I have adopted, the one of most frequent 
occurrence consists in substituting ¢ for ed in the termi- 
nation of several preterites and participles, such as equipt, 
exprest, punisht: and the reader at first thought may be 
inclined to suppose that in the selection of such verbs I have 
acted arbitrarily, and without any fixt rule to guide me. 
My object however has been to get rid of one of the greatest, 
and the commonest of all the eyesores in our spelling: yet 
my attempt has only been partial: I have been fearful of 
going too far at once: and another bold step still remains 
to be taken, before the reformation can be completed, and 
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this eyesore can be thoroughly effaced. For surely it is an 
eyesore, though habit may render us insensible of it, to use 
such a lumbering mass of letters as called and stepped for 
the sake of designating sounds exactly analogous to those 
exprest by bald and wept. In the following stanza of Cole- 
ridge’s beautiful Genevieve— 

Her bosom heaved, she stepped aside, 

As conscious of my look she stepped ; 

Then suddenly with timorous eye 

She fled to me and wept— 

how much the grace of these lines to the eye would be im- 
proved, if stepped were written, as the rime shews it must 
be pronounced, stept! If our language had been allowed 
to pursue the tenour of its course, and had not been checkt 
and dammed up by ignorance and stupidity, we should have 
had none of these clumsy potbellied words. In the poems 
printed in the last century it was usual to omit the un- 
pronounced e of the preterite, and to put a mark of apos- 
trophe in its room: and though the apostrophe is not a very 
sightly mark, but stands up somewhat unpleasantly above 
the level of the line, so that this practice has mostly been 
rejected by the present generation of printers, who natu- 
rally conceive the general look and effect of a page to be 
the matter of prime importance in every book, still the usage 
of our fathers in this respect was rather more rational, and 
therefore better, than ours. But if we go back somewhat 
further, we shall find that our best writers had devised satis- 
factory methods of obviating all these difficulties, and that 
the pages of Spenser and Milton contain hardly any of these 
incongruities. In the very earliest ages of our language 
we perceive that there was already a tendency to slur 
over the trailing termination of the preterite; a tendency of 
the same kind with that which has made the final e mute 
in every genuine English word, except the monosyllables be, 
he, she, we, the, in which it is the only vowel: mdeed there 
is something so indistinct and unsubstantial in the short 
unaccented e, that in other languages, as well as ours, a 
great aversion has been felt to ending words with it: and the 
frequency of it in German terminations is one of the earsores 
in that language. For there can be little doubt that the 
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general suppression of the final e took place before the slip 
in the scale of our vowels, and while the e retained the same 
sound which it possesses in all the other European languages : 
that there is no repugnance to the short sound which we 
assign to it now, is proved by the multitude of our words 
which end in y. When the ode of the Anglosaxon preterite 
had been supplanted, as it is in Robert of Gloucester, by 
ede, that disposition, which has been operative in all languages, 
to shorten inflexional terminations manifested itself especially 
with regard to this: the ede was incorpcrated with the pre- 
ceding syllable; the first @€ was expunged; and various 
artifices were resorted to for softening the collision of such 
incongruous consonants as were hereby brought into contact. 
Whenever the ed is written in Chaucer, it is pronounced as 
a distinct syllable, as in the very first lines of the Canter- 
bury Tales: 

Whanne that April with his shoures sote 

The droughte of March hath perced to the rote, 

And bathed every veine in swiche licour. 
So is it in Spenser: the few exceptions to this rule in the 
printed editions may be regarded as oversights. But in 
Spenser’s time the pronouncing the ed seems already to have 
been something of an archaism: at all events in the greater 
number of verbs he almost uniformly uses a contracted form. 
Sometimes—to take the instances that occur in the first two 
cantos—he simply omits the e, as in 
spewd 20, strowd 35, subdewd 47, hewd 11. 18, joyd 11. 40, 
cald 38, expeld, compeld 5, spoild 11. 24, kild 11. 39, 
seemd 1, benumbd 44, armd 11. 33, redeemd It. 41, 
playnd 47, drownd 36, crownd 48, mournd 4, turnd 54, re- 

tournd 42, intertainde, staind 11. 14, shwnd 11. 28, paynd 
II. 45, 

discolourd 11. 11, stird 11. 16, embard 11. 31, appeard iI. 41, 
perceivd, 22, resolud 24, livde 11. 25, 
yaizd, dazd 18, gazd, amazde 26, devisde 11. 10. 
In the last two words, as in a variety of others, spide 7, 
cride 19, satisfide 26, obayde 44, an e is added at the end: this 
is a form very common in Chaucer ; and Tyrwhitt accounts for 
it by supposing that the last two letters were transposed. Such 
a transposition of letters however must not be too hastily 
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assumed: for though letters are easily made to change places, 
sounds, with a few exceptions, especially that of the letter +, 
have not the same propensity to shift about. It is true the e 
has done so in whose for whoes, in once, twice, thrice, which 
come from the old adverbial genitives, ones, twies, thries: but 
in the present instance such an assumption is quite unneces- 
sary: for the termination of the preterite in the Anglosaxon 
verb was de, answering exactly to the German fe: hence lovde 
and the like may be deduced much more naturally from the 
Anglosaxon preterite lufode by contraction, than from loved by 
transposition. Indeed in very many of the Anglosaxon verbs, 
in all those which belong to the second class of Rask’s first 
conjugation, beside several in the third class, the contraction 
had already taken place. In the writings of Chaucer’s age we 
find that from the Anglosaxon preterite two distinct forms 
arose, one in which the final, another in which the penultimate 
vowel was omitted. Maundevile is perpetually using the full 
form; for instance dyede, pp. 27, 31, 87, prechede 35, 104, dwel- 
lede 37, lokede 30, destroyede 44, 49, regnede 45, 80, savede 51, 
dryede 82, translatede 85, lovede 101, schewede 104, lyvede 140, 
183, helede 161, reysede 161, askede 166, preyede 180, formede 
215. In none of these words can there have been any trans- 
position: why then should we imagine it in such as answerde 
p- 57, 176, herde 104, seyde 30, 32, 57, hadde 30, 57, 87° 
Indeed there is no reason to suppose that haded was ever in 
use: havede, havde was softened into hadde. So in Wiclif 
we find, in the ninth chapter of Matthew, passide, glorifide, 
folowide, worschipide, sueden, neighede (drew nigh), touchide, 
turnide, scorneden, thretenyde, defameden, wondride: in the 
first couple of pages of Peirs Plouhman, lewede, trowede, 
wattede, lyvede, wonede, parailede, chessede. 

But to return to Spenser: in a number of verbs the final 
d, by the omission of the preceding vowel, was brought next 
to a consonant after which the conformation of our organs in- 
clines us to soften it into # In such verbs Spenser wisely 
endeavoured to adapt his spelling to the sound, substituting 
t for d 
after k, in lookt 16, knockt 29, rockt 55, prickte 11. 14, pluckt 

ii. 50): | 

after p, in grypt 19: 
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after s, in tost 42, promist 7, nurst 26, hist 11. 45: 

after v, in fiet 11. 1: | 

after sh, in vanquisht 27, burnisht 40, pusht 42, ravisht 45, 
banisht 11. 42: 

after ch, in stretcht 5, approcht 27, searcht 11. 2, toucht 11. 40. 

In verbs ending in ce, where the omission of the e would give 

the ¢ before ¢ the sound of k, Spenser changes it into s: as in 

forst 20, enforst 7, advaunst, enhaunst, glaunst 17, chaunst 

27, plaste (placed) 47. Hence he has seldom occasion for an 

apostrophe, and uses it chiefly for the sake, 1t would seem, of 

lengthening the preceding vowel: as in ador’d, scor’d 2, dard 

37, fram’d 40. 

Milton’s practice on the whole accords with Spenser’s; and 
where he abandons him, it is hardly for the better. In the 
first book of Paradise Lost we find, in the second edition, 
which had the poet’s own corrections, the e omitted 
after a diphthong, in obeyd 337, assayd 619: 
after 7, in equald 248, foyld 273, hurid 45, unfurld 535: 
after m, in seemd 777: | 
after , in destind 168, ruind 593, joynd 90, regaind 270: 
after 7, in scatterd 304, witherd 612, stird 35, upreard 532, 

despaird 660 : 
D is changed into ¢ 
after p, in worshipt 397, lopt 459: 
after k, in rackt 126, walkt 295: 
after s, in confest 509: 
after v, in mixt 58, vert 306: 
after sh, in vanquisht 52, 476, undiminisht 154, astonisht 266, 
abasht 331, brusht 768 
after ch, in stretcht 209, intrencht 601. 
In several instances too d becomes ¢ even after a mark of 
elision; as in ceas’t 283, overarcht 304, condens’t 429, and in 
intrans't 301, where the consonant has been changed: in all 
which instances the mark is utterly needless. In scap’t 239, 
provok’t 645, it is meant to lengthen the preceding vowel, a 
task for which it is wholly mcompetent. The better mode of 
effecting this would have been to revive the old form with the 
final e, which has perpetually the power of lengthening the 
preceding vowel before one consonant, and often before two, as 
in past, paste, wast, waste, born, borne. Childe indeed is an 
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exception, but is contrary to all analogy ; and the modern 
way of pronouncing it seems to have been determined solely 
by the indistinct notion that some difference ought to be 
made between it and child. Nor should the apostrophe 
be endowed with the power of softening c before ¢, though 
Milton has used it for that purpose in advanc’t 119, 536, 
seduct 219, experienct 568, amerc’t 609; and though it is. 
often invested by other writers with the same inappropriate 
office. It may perhaps be worth while remarking that Milton 
in several words makes a distinction between the preterite and 
the participle, writing the former seduc’d 33, burn’d 228, the 
latter seduc’t 219, burnt 562. 

With the exception of the few latter words, it would have 
been much better for our language if the practice of Spenser 
and Milton had become prevalent. Not that they stood 
alone in it: many, perhaps most, of the contemporary poets 
write like them, on the whole at least, if not with the same 
uniformity: Fairfax does so; so do Daniel and Drayton — 
and Chapman and Warner and Herrick and Habington and 
Browne. Many of these forms too lingered till long after: 
for instance in the edition of Farquhar publisht in 1711 we 
meet with snapt, clapt, whipt, stopt, stampt, pickt, sneakt, 
knockt, linkt, puft, stuft, hist; in Congreve with t¢trapft, 
kickt, baulkt, cuft, kist, husht; 1 Vanbrugh with slept, 
pumpt, lockt, suckt, checkt, packt, talkt, twitcht, mist, 
famisht; and a number of similar preterites are to be found 
in the writers of their days. 

From what has been said it would appear as if the use 
of these contracted forms had been confined to our poets: 
and it is true that they were much more regular and systematic 
in employing them; whether they paid more attention to 
their orthography, and to the reconciling the effect of their 
verses on the eye, with that which they were to produce on 
the ear; or whether, as seems indeed to have been the case, 
the common mode of reading prose wavered for a time be- 
tween the contracted and the full form, though the latter, 
after gaining the ascendency in familiar speech, ultimately 
became the universal one; whereas in verse the measure de- 
termined which was to be adopted. Even in prose however 
the apostrophe was at one time.very common. In Clarendon’s 
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Reply to Hobbes, which, like all his miscellaneous writings, 
is characterized by its perfect gentlemanliness, we meet in 
the Dedication with publish’d, banish’d, absolv’d, oblig’d, 
enjoind, approv’d, perusd, contain’d, advertis'd, depriv’d, 
dispos'd, declin’d. This is spoken of by Addison in the 
Spectator, No. 135, as a recent change: ‘‘ The same aver- 
sion to loquacity (he says) has of late years made a very 
considerable alteration in our language, by closing in one 
syllable the termination of our preterperfect tense, as in these 
words, drown’d, walk’d, arriv’d, which has very much dis- 
figured the tongue, and turned a tenth part of our smoothest 
words into so many clusters of consonants.” 

Such was the state of the language when authorship 
usually implied some degree of knowledge. But when every- 
body took to writing, whether he could spell or not, and 
the task of correcting a writer’s orthography and grammar 
fell to his printer and compositor, the natural result was 
that all these distinctions were swept away, and _ the 
varieties of form in our language levelled, as far as they 
could be, beneath a blind indiscriminate uniformity. Be- 
sides it is with the language of a people, as with its litera- 
ture, nay, as with the people itself, and with every individual 
who composes it: all these pass through a similar series of 
stages from their infancy to their decline; and the charac- 
teristics of each stage too are similar. The imaginative and 
poetical features, which form the beauty of youth, subside in 
course of time and fade away: its bright hues grow pale, 
its full and glowing cheeks sink in; the music of its voice 
roughens; its limbs lose their roundness and flexibility. The 
sensuous part of language is eaten away by the gradual pro- 
trusion of the spiritual part: the varieties of inflexion are 
done away: the freedom of idiomatical constructions is nar- 
rowed: everything becomes more uniform, more definite, 
better adapted to the meanest comprehension. 'The under- 
standing, which when life has past its prime is always the 
predominant power, having from its nature to deal with 
abstractions, is wont to disregard everything else, and hence 
is easily deluded into assuming a_democratical, levelling, 
jacobinical tendency. Thus by two opposite ways the same 
effect was brought about: the mere understanding is careless 
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about history, having set up certain abstractions in its stead ; 
ignorance too is careless about history: the mere understanding 
seeks after uniformity, strips off the distinctions of things, 
and tries to bring them as far as possible within the range 
of a single generalization; ignorance too delights in that 
simplicity which saves it the trouble of thought. The com- 
bined influence of these two agents may be seen in Cobbett’s 
Grammar; for in him they coexist in the very highest degree. 
Nothing can be clearer and shrewder than that Grammar, 
so far as his Herculean understanding can supply the want 
of intellectual discipline, and of philosophical and philological 
knowledge. But from his ignorance of other languages, and 
of the history of his own, an ignorance on which of course 
he prides himself, he is frequently wrong, and here as in 
other matters is thoroughgoing in his mistakes. That Cob- 
bett, as uniting the two elements of the jacobinical spirit 
in such perfection, should be averse to what our grammarians 
call irregular verbs, and should be desirous of setting up 
one invariable form, a kind of ten-pound franchise, without 
any regard to the difference of circumstances, for all verbs 
without exception, was naturally to be expected; and ac- 
cordingly he draws up a long schedule A of irregular verbs to 
be summarily got rid of. But even Lowth, when speaking 
of forms like those illustrated above, says that “they are 
harsh and disagreeable, and it were better if they were 
avoided and disused.” Now disagreeableness is certainly a 
quality about which notions may differ somewhat arbitrarily : 
yet the word itself seems to imply, what indeed there can 
be no doubt about, that there is a pleasure in the percep- 
tion of agreement and fitness: and surely, putting habit, 
which may so easily be modified, out of the question, it is 
more agreeable to perceive a correspondence, an agreement, 
than a disagreement, between our manner of writing a word 
and of pronouncing it: nor is it less certain that Spenser's 
and Milton’s spelling agrees better with our pronunciation, 
than that which is usually received. Wherever such a con- 
formity can be produced, without violating analogy, or ob- 
scuring etymology, it is assuredly desirable. As to harshness, 
there can be no doubt that siip¢ is much less harsh than 
slipped, pronounced as a monosyllable. Every ene who has 
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learnt the rudiments of his Greek grammar is aware that 
the Greeks, whose ears were of such exquisite delicacy, were 
scrupulous in avoiding the concurrence of such ‘consonants 
as belong to different classes, that pf, kt, bd, gd are often 
combined, pd, kd, bt, gt very seldom: as we see for example 
in exta, éBdouos, oxTw Orydoos. Or a moment’s experiment 
may teach any, how much more easily the voice passes from 
p or k to ¢, than to d, and in like manner from 6} or g to 
d, than to ¢: for in pronouncing p, k, ¢ the larynx is 
comprest; in pronouncing b, g, d, it is left in its natural 
state: so that in passing from p or k to d the conformation 
of the larynx must be altered, in passing from them to ¢ 
it remains the same. Hence these consonants are very 
seldom combined, except in compound words such as /ap- 
dog, backdoor, where there is a sort of pause between the 
two syllables; and while apé and act flow easily from the 
tongue, apd and acd are almost unpronounceable. Nay even 
in different syllables, as in obtinwit, Quintilian says (1. 7. 7), 
‘“secundam b literam ratio poscit, aures magis audiunt p.” 
The like holds with regard to the other sharps and flats: 
one sharp consonant combines with another sharp, much more 
readily than with the corresponding flat: and it is the same 
with the flats: s¢ for instance occurs very often, sd hardly 
ever, except in terminations where s is pronounced like z, 
as in raised, closed, used. Here we see how the conformation 
of our vocal organs compels us to modify our pronunciation 
without regard to the letters we profess to sound. In raised, 
where the d is pronounced, the s acquires the sound of z: 
in pronounced, where the c has the sound of s, the d in 
speaking is changed into ¢. And the same change always 
takes place, though few persons are probably aware of it, 
when d is brought into juxtaposition with a sharp conso- 
nant. Everybody with a little attention will perceive that 
though he may write punished and worshipped, he cannot 
help pronouncing them pwnisht and worshipt. Horne Tooke 
has some good remarks on this subject in the Diversions 
of Purley, Vol. 1. pp. 92, 93, 341, of the octavo edition. 

Why then should we not endeavour to purge our lan- 
guage from this incongruity, and to substitute a rational 
and ‘consistent mode of spelling for one which has crept 
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in against the authority of our best writers, from an igno- 
rant undistinguishing love of uniformity? From the ccn- 
viction that all reforms, if they are to be beneficial, should 
be gradual, and that everything like a violent break in the 
continuity of a nation’s consciousness should be carefully 
avoided, I have not ventured to follow the example of 
Spenser and Milton throughout, but have merely attempted 
to revive the old form of the preterite in ¢ That form 
being warranted by a considerable number of examples, and 
this being moreover a point on which usage down to our times 
has been variable, as may be seen in any list of our irre: 
gular verbs, it seemed to me that this innovation might give 
less offense, and be more likely to meet with acceptance. We 
ought not however to stop here: the mute e ought also to 
be expunged, wherever it is not required either to lengthen 
the preceding vowel, or to soften the preceding consonant: 
for which latter reason it is better retained in such words 
as judgement, acknowledgement. In some words this per- 
haps might be done without any very strong appearance of 
singularity: for instance in ¢traveld, wnparalleld. For there 
is something extremely unpleasant in such a mass of letters 
as one finds accumulated in travelled in an unaccented syl- 
lable. And altogether this alteration would be more easily 
admitted in polysyllabic verbs: for, as Nares remarks in 
his Orthoepy, p. 92, the eye is more easily reconciled to the 
loss of a letter it has been accustomed to in a long word 
than in a short one: which he illustrates by our having 
left out the final & in demoniac, prosaic, music, critic, though 
we should be greatly offended at seeing sic for sick, stic for 
stick, bac for back. So we are clearly less startled by Jleveld, 
and still less by enameld, than by caid: the importance of 
a letter in a word depending to the eye on the proportion 
it bears to the whole. Perhaps too, for the sake of humouring 
prejudice, the e might be kept for a time in words like 
reformed, where its omission would produce an ugly accu- 
mulation of consonants: for such is the force of habit, that 
reformed or reform’d has a less unpleasant look than re- 
formd; though reformd agrees exactly with our pronuncia- 
tion, and the only advantage in the other ways of writing 
the word is the introduction of an absurdity. The right use 
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of the apostrophe is to denote the omission of that which 
generally, or at least not unfrequently, is exprest: and 
therefore, when the contraction first took place, and so long 
as usage wavered between the two forms, there was no great 
harm in such a mark: though even then such writers as best 
understood and felt the plastic powers of language, endea- 
voured, wherever it was possible, to avoid it. 

Nor would the effect of the practice here recommended 
be to increase the anomalies in our language: on the con- 
trary it would diminish them. True regularity does not 
consist in the having but a single rule, and forcing every- 
thing to conform to it: for we shall always meet with much 
that will not bend to such constraint; so that, wherever this 
singleness 1s aimed at, there are sure to be an inordinate 
number of exceptions. Harmony is not monotony. Our 
rules ought to mould themselves according to the nature of 
the objects they are to regulate: in proportion to the richness 
and diversity of those objects should our rules be manifold: 
and this very variety in the rules will oftentimes only the 
more powerfully display the unity of the principle that per- 
vades them. The reason why we have such a host of irre- 
gular verbs, is our having chosen to assume that there is 
but one rule for all our verbs to be inflected after, and that 
all deviations from it are anomalies: whereas in ancient times 
there were several ways of inflecting verbs, all equally regular, 
but varying with the nature of the verb: and though in 
many cases we contrived to get rid of what opposed the 
rule we set up, there is a very large class of verbs, in 
which, from their being in everyday use, the old form had 
become too stedfast to be changed. Thus that which once 
was regular is become irregular: if we wish to free the lan- 
guage from such irregularities, the only way is to restore 
them to regularity, by reviving and duly applying the prin- 
ciple they used to conform to. For instance such _preterites 
as kept, wept, crept, slept, swept, are at present anomalies: 
to get rid of them would be impossible, even if anybody 
could wish it: but if we keep in mind the principles enforced 
above, and extend them to analogous cases, these exceptions 
become examples of a general rule founded on the very con- 
stitution of our vocal organs. And thus it is always in 
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nature: the exceptions to one rule are the examples of another 
rule, and that often a higher one. 

And here I may be allowed to say a word in reply to 
those utilitarian wiseacres whose tongue is always tipt 
with the question, what is the use of a thing. What is the 
use, they are sure to ask, of throwing away time on such 
idle trivial inquiries as whether a word should be spelt with 
one set of letters or another? In answer to such persons it 
would not be enough to reply, that matters of this sort have 
in all ages engaged the attention and excited the interest of 
philologers, and that the scholars of Europe, even down to 
the present day, have been perpetually taken up with dis- 
cussions concerning the spelling of words in the dead lan- 
guages. This however at all events proves that such dis- 
cussions are not out of place in a Philological Museum. 
Even Cobbett (Grammar, Letter x) allows, that “it is for 
monks and fellows of English colleges, who live by the 
sweat of other people’s brows, to spend their time in this 
manner, and to call the result of their studies learning.” 
Besides if such investigations, when applied to the classical 
tongues, are not deemed totally idle, though in that case they 
must be purely historical, and bear solely on the past, with- 
out any reference to the future, their practical value must 
at all events be greater, their inutility less, when they touch 
upon languages which are still spoken, and may tend to 
elucidate their nature, or perhaps even to improve their cha- 
racter. And as of all the works of man language is the most 
enduring, and partakes the most of eternity, and as our own 
language, so far as thought can project itself into the future, 
seems likely to be coeval with the world, and to spread vastly | 
beyond even its present immeasurable limits, there cannot 
easily be a nobler object of ambition than to purify and 
better it. But to return to the question, what is the use of 
such improvements, in its lowest and most literal acceptation. 
It is allowed that in all departments of human activity the 
most desirable, because the most profitable, thing is to save 
labour: and it is not easy to estimate the sum of labour 
that will be saved to the teachers and learners of our 
language during the generations it is destined to last, by 
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getting rid of, or even greatly lessening the anomalies 
which disfigure its pronunciation. Indeed if I could but 
succeed in effecting even this one change, and reviving the 
forms of our preterites which were adopted by Spenser and 
Milton, I should hold myself entitled to the gratitude of all 
the mothers and all the children in England. Improvements 
which are confined to single words are in this respect less 
beneficial. For the chief part of the words that need such 
are not of very common occurrence, and may well be kept 
out of the hornbook. But the irregularities in the pronun- 
ciation of our preterites meet us at every step. Nor would 
this saving of labour be liable to the objections which may 
fairly be urged against many of the fashionable attempts to 
facilitate the education of youth. Wherever labour implies 
the exertion of thought, it does good, at least to the strong: 
where the saving of labour is a saving of thought, it enfeebles. 
The mind like the body is strengthened by hard exercise: 
but to give this exercise all its salutary effect, it should be 
of a reasonable kind; it should lead us to the perception 
of regularity, of order, of a principle, of a law. When after 
all the trouble we have taken, we merely find anomalies and 
confusion, we are disgusted with what is so uncongenial : 
and as our higher faculties have not been called into action, 
they are not unlikely to be outgrown by the lower, and 
overborne as it were by the underwood of our minds. Hence 
no doubt one of the reasons why our language has been so 
much neglected, and why such scandalous ignorance prevails 
concerning its nature and history, is its unattractive dis- 
heartening irregularity: none but Satan is fond of plunging 
into a chaos. 


In our preterites, it has been seen, we have forsaken 
the practice of former times, when a mark of elision used, 
in verse at least, to be substituted for the mute e of the 
termination. In a different point on the other hand we 
have deviated from their practice by inserting a mark of 
apostrophe where it 1s not found in our old writers. This 
has arisen from a blunder about the nature of the only case 
we have retained. It is now pretty generally known that 
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the languages of the Teutonic family were in ancient times 
rich in inflexions, so as in this respect to ,approach nearly 
to the Latin and Greek. Nor was the Anglosaxon poorer 
than her sister dialects; though on her union with the Nor- 
man she lost them almost entirely. What took place then, 
was exactly similar to what W. Schlegel in his very elegant 
and ingenious Essay on Provencal Literature, p. 22, has re- 
markt of the Romanesque languages: “Du concours de deux 
langues qui toutes les deux avoient une grammaire synthétique, 
(that is, which were fond of expressing modifications of the 
meaning of verbs or nouns by modifications of the word 
itself), sont nées des langues dans lesquelles le systéme 
analytique a pris le plus grand developpement (that is, which 
express such modifications mostly by means of prepositions 
and other auxiliaries).” In another place (Indische Biblio- 
thek, 1. 284) the same writer, after repeating the observation 
that when languages intermix ‘‘coeunt quidem paullatim 
im novum corpus peregrina vocabula, sed grammatica lingua- 
rum, unde petitae sunt, ratio perit,” illustrates it by a re- 
ference to what happened in England. ‘“ Lingua Anglo- 
Saxonica satis doctam habebat grammaticam, et accurate jam 
ab Alfredi aetate excultam: nunc pauca ejus vestigia manent ; 
nec verba e lingua Romana vulgari Galliae desumta uberio- 
rem suam conjugationem, jure hereditario a Latinis acceptam, 
servarunt. Ita lingua Anglica obmutuit paene in terminatio- 
nibus variandis, et constructionem verborum plerumque solo 
ordine, quo se excipiunt, indicat, quo vitio et linguae Ro- 
manae plus minusve laborant.” From this he infers that a 
language in which the modifications of words are mainly 
exprest by auxiliaries, may fairly be suspected of being a 
mixt language. But ingenious as this observation is, the ex- 
amples of the modern Greek and Italian shew the necessity 
of caution in applying it. On the whole however it is un- 
questionably true: and it is confirmed by Grimm, in the 
Introduction to the first edition of his Grammar, p. xxxII, 
who supports it by the following observations. Every 
violent intermixture of two languages is contrary to the order 
of nature, and hastens the destruction of their grammatical 
forms. When the English language was inundated by a 
vast influx of French words, few, if any, French forms were 
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received into its grammar; but the Saxon forms soon dropt 
away, because they did not suit the new roots ; and the genius 
of the language, from having to deal with the newly imported 
words in a rude state, was induced to neglect the inflexions 
of the native ones. This for instance led to the introduction 
of the s as the universal termination of all plural nouns; 
which agreed with the usage of the French language, and 
was not alien from that of the Saxon, but was merely an ex- 
tension of the termination of the ancient masculine to other 
classes of nouns. Owing to this cause the English language 
assumed an abstract character much earlier than the Ger- 
man. The confusion of the high and low German dialects, 
which seems to have been particularly active from the four- 
teenth to the sixteenth century, though it had been going 
on even before, enricht the written language with new words 
and notions, but was injurious to its grammatical forms. 
Many deviations from the ancient practice may be account- 
ed for immediately from the influence of the low German. 
Again the irruption of the ‘Teutonic nations into almost 
all the countries that spoke Latin was the chief cause of 
the loss of the Latin inflexions: yet hardly any German 
formation was adopted, though a number of roots were, es- 
pecially by the northern French. It is worth: notice that 
the German and Sclavonic races have never intermingled, as 
the German and Latin have in England: German roots 
indeed have been adopted in the Sclavonic tongues, Scla- 
vonic roots, though in less number, by the German; but the 
grammatical inflexions of the two languages do not seem 
to have come into contact. The place to look for such an 
intermixture would’ be in the Lithuanian or Prussian lan- 
guages in ancient times: the grammatical system of these 
however is too complete for it to be credible that either had 
exercised any violent influence upon the other.” Among the 
numerous confirmations of these remarks it may be observed, 
that almost all our irregular verbs, as they are called, are 
monosyllables of Saxon origin, as is noticed even by John- 
son in his Grammar. That is to say, all our newly im- 
ported verbs were subjected to the same mode of. inflexion, 
that. which arose out of the first Anglosaxon conjugation : 
hence this conjugation grew in time to outnumber the others 
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so that it almost swallowed them up, or at all events de- 
prived them of their independent character, and occasioned 
their being regarded as anomalies and exceptions. Miiller 
too, applying the same principle to the Latin verb, says that 
the forein admixture discernible in other parts of the lan- 
guage has left its passive voice in a very shattered form, 
little better than a ruin, inflicting the same injury upon the 
Latin passive verb, which the irruption of the Germanic na- 
tions in aftertimes inflicted on the active in the Romanesque 
languages (Etrusker 1. p. 23), 

Of our Anglosaxon cases we kept but one, the genitive, 
and that only in particular constructions; for this genitive 
must always precede the noun it depends on. Thus becoming 
unused to inflexions, we lost the perception of their meaning 
and nature; and the precursors of Horne Tooke in the six- 
teenth century fancied that the s of the genitive stood for his. 
Under this notion his was often written at length, especially 
where the noun ended in s. At what period this errour was 
first broacht, and how it crept into vogue, my own very limit- 
ed acquaintance with our ancient writers does not enable me 
to determine. I believe it is not found in Chaucer or Maun- 
devile, and probably not in the other writers of the same age. 
The earliest instances I have noticed belong to the latter half 
of the sixteenth century. In the Palace of Pleasure (1575) 
we find Christe his secretes, Vol. 1. p. 44 (ed. Hazlewood), 
Rinaldo his servaunt p. 115, Landolpho his barque p. 125, 
Andreuccio his parentes p. 130, without any knowledge of the 
prince his being there p. 169, Didaco his sworde p. 220, sir 
Stricca his garden p. 322. So in the Mirrour for Magis- 
trates: by Mars his force, King Albanact 10, to Hercules his 
pillers, 35, and so on. In Gerarde’s Herbal this corruption 
occurs perpetually. The title of Sylvester's translation is 
Dubartas his Divine Weekes; that of Purchas, Purchas 
his Pilgrimes. Even Spenser, though one is loth to detect 
errour in a writer to whom the language owes so much, has 
Pegasus his kynd, i. 9. 21, Mars his bed, 111. 6. 24, Saty- 
rane his chaunce, 111. 9. 27, Satyrane his steed, iv. 4. 30, Brute 
Sylvius his sonne, 111.9. 48. This led our grammarians long 
ago to protest against the blunder. Charles Butler, one of the 
earliest of them, in his English Grammar publisht in 1634, 
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says: ‘The Teutonik termination of the genitive some refined 
wit hath turned -to his, perswading himself that s is but a 
corrupt abbreviation of his, which hee thought necessary to 
restore: and therefore hee wil not write my masters son is a 
child, but my master his son is a child; which is just as good 
as if in Latin hee would say, not heri filiws, but herus 
ejus filius, est infans.” Ben Jonson too, in his Grammar, 
which did not come out till 1640, after his death, says: *‘Nouns 
ending in x, s, sh, g, and ch, in the declining take to the geni- 
tive singular 7, and to the plural e; as rose, bush, age, breech ;. 
which distinctions not observed brought in first the monstrous 
syntax of the pronoun his joining with a noun betokening a 
possessor.” Yet in spite of these protests it has been so much 
the fashion for Englishmen to know nothing about their own 
tongue, that instances of this ‘‘ monstrous syntax” are to be 
found in many even of our best and purest writers. Milton 
indeed, like Jonson, seems to have kept clear of it: but Ran- 
dolph, Jonson’s adopted son, forgot his father’s precept con- 
cerning it: Clarendon talks of Mr Hobbes his friends, Mr 
Hobbes his Leviathan: 1 Dryden’s letters, in printing which 
Malone has rightly followed the poet’s own way of spelling, 
the same corruption occurs repeatedly: Otway, Pope, Con- 
greve, Farquhar use it: the argument of Hudibras begins 
with Sir Hudibras his passing worth; and shortly after, 
I. 1. 439, we come to . 

As Ceesar’s horse would kneel and stoop, 

(Some write) to take his rider up; 

So Hudibras his (‘tis well known) . 

Would often do to set him down. 
Nay, Addison in the Spectator, No 135, asserts that ‘the 
single letter s on many occasions does the office of a whole 
word, and represents the fis and her of our forefathers :” 
though, as Lowth observes, his own words carry their confuta- 
tion along with them; and a little reflexion would shew that s 
can hardly have usurpt the place of her. In a Grammar 
indeed by Joseph Aickin, publisht in 1693, an attempt is made 
to get over this difficulty. ‘*The casual preposition of (he 
says) 1s sometimes changed into an adjective possessive; as, 
the King’s son, for of the King, where s is put for his; Jane's 
daughter, where s is put for hers; hell’s darkness, where s is 
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put for its.” It never struck him to ask what his and hers 
and its were; or that they were originally only the genitives of 
he, her, it. ‘This erroneous persuasion had become so invete- 
rate, that the republisher of Ben Jonson in 1692, taking upon 
him to correct his author, audaciously and tacitly put in the 
room of the passage before-cited: ‘‘ To the genitive cases of 
all nouns denoting a possessor is added ’s with an apostrophe, 
thereby to avoid the gross syntax of the pronoun his joining 
with a noun; as the Emperor's court; not the Emperor his 
court.” ‘Thus foisting in his own conviction that ’s stands for 
his, and yet retaining the expression ‘ the gross syntax,” 
which is directly opposed to it, he has made old Ben write 
sheer nonsense, in a chapter which even in the old edition 1s far 
from correct. 

In Wallises Grammar one is startled at first by the 
assertion that noun substantives in English have no distinc- 
tion of gender or case: which in a true English spirit he 
boasts of as an advantage, because it saves us a world of 
trouble: as if the same might not be said of ignorance; or 
as if anything good were to be got at without trouble. But 
does Wallis then entirely pass over our gefiitive case? He 
speaks of it indeed, but under another name, and calls it 
a possessive adjective: ‘which may be formed from = any 
substantive, whether singular or plural, by adding s, or if 
needful for the sake of the sound, es. Its meaning is the 
same as that of the preposition of, when it answers to the 
Latin genitive: as mans nature, the nature of man, natura 
humana vel hominis; mens nature, the nature of men, 
natura humana vel hominum.” Here in the first place it 
strikes one that there is nothing in the nature of our ad- 
jectives analogous to this needless variation between the two 
so-called possessives, mans and mens. But how is a mans 
nature to be reconciled with the character of our adjectives? 
and what is a thousand mens swords? is it mille humani 
enses? The assumption is altogether arbitrary and ground- 
less; and taken up merely for the sake of supporting the 
paradox, that we have no cases. Had Wallis been ac- 
quainted with our old language, a knowledge which our 
grammarians and lexicographers have strangely thought it 
not worth their while to acquire, he would have found that 
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we had just as good, or as troublesome, cases as the Latin 
or Greek. But in comparing the disorder of our own with 
the regularity and symmetry of the ancient languages, one 
is evermore reminded how to him that hath is given, and 
he hath more abundance; while from him that hath not is 
taken away even that he hath. 

That the final s stands for his however, Wallis positively 
denies: ‘‘for (he says) it is jomed to feminine nouns, and 
to plurals, where his would be a solecism; and it is found 
in the possessives ours, yours, theirs, hers, where nobody 
can dream that fis is contained: and indeed his itself, as 
well as whose, are only hee’s who's, his being written for hees 
as bin is for been.” Yet to such a pitch was the confusion 
on this point carried, that the compiler of the index to Stow’s 
Survey of London in the edition of 1633 writes St James’s his 
Parke, though Stow in the text wrote S¢ James Parke. In 
our Liturgy too, as every one knows, we read Christ his 
sake: for though the ancient spelling of our prayerbooks 
has been modernized, and some slight changes made, such 
matters, from our recklessness about grammar, are left to 
the ignorant, and this gross blunder is still allowed to keep 
its place. Its introduction in the Prayer for all Sorts and 
Conditions of Men, contrary to the analogy of the Collects 
for Quinquagesima, and for the fourth and twenty-fourth 
Sundays after Trinity, is to be accounted for from that prayer’s 
being one of the additions made on the accession of Charles 
II: the same blunder occurs repeatedly in the Forms of 
Prayer framed at the. same time for Charles the Martyr, 
and for the Restoration. ‘The passages in our Bible on the 
other hand where the same errour is pointed out by Lowth, 
—Asa his heart, 1 Kings xv. 14; Mordecai his matters, 
Esther, 111. 4,—-have since been altered: here again, though 
the corruption is found in all the old editions of the version 
made under James I, most of the earlier translations are 
without it: m Cranmer’s Bible of 1549 we read Asaes harte; 
in 'Tyndales of 1549, Asas; in Barkers of 1582 and'1616, 
Asas and Mordecais: and such is the old and right way of 
writing our genitives. | 

For it was this very mistake about the origin of the final 
s, that gave rise to that useless and unmeaning practice, with 
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which all our modern books are disfigured, of prefixing a 
mark of elision to it. There is no better ground for placing 
such an ugly mark over the genitive, than over the nomina- 
tive plural: where the vowel which used to precede the s 
has been omitted in the one case, it has also been omitted 
in the other; and that no confusion or ambiguity of the 
slightest moment is obviated by the use of such a mark, any- 
body may satisfy himself by reading our old authors in the 
original editions, or in the reprints where the old orthography 
has been retained. For in our old books the genitive is 
written without any mark of the sort. In Hearne’s edition 
of Robert of Gloucester indeed one finds it: but no doubt 
it owes its introduction to a piece of carelessness on the part 
of the editor, who in other respects rightly follows the ortho- 
graphy of his author’s age. Even so late as at the publi- 
cation of Paradise Lost, the apostrophe was only introduced 
in a few peculiar cases. In the early editions of Milton 
we read “Of Mans First Disobedience ;”— 
Yet to thir Generals Voyce they soon obeyd 
Innumerable, as when the potent Rod 
Of Amrams son in Egypts evill day ;— 
and so on. The mark of elision is only set over such words 
as Silos 1. 11, Gazas 466, Ely’s 495, Rheas 513. So, in 
his Minor Poems, over Cynthia's, Ida’s, Jehovah's, Hebe’s, 
Pluto’s, the shallow cuccoo’s bill. Thus even in the first 
folio we read ‘* Violets dim, But sweeter than the lids 
of Juno's eyes, Or Cytherea’s breath;” though in other 
cases no difference is made between the genitive and the 
plural. In these words, as in do’s for does, the apostrophe 
took the place of an e that had been left out: for Spenser, 
who seldom uses such marks, wrote Plutoes 1. 1. 37, Unaes 
I. 3.2, Junoes i. 4.17, Sansfoyes 1. 4. 51, Duessaes 1. 3. 27, 
Archimagoes 1. 6. 2, Cwpidoes 11. 6. 35: and for the same 
reason we find the nominative plural written hero’s in P. L. 
1. 552; idea’s by Osborn p. 20, juncto’s p. 70, comma’s p. 150, 
punctilios p. 168, dilemmas by Fuller, Holy State p. 66, 
Penelope’s by Cartwright, Lady Errant, 1. 3: 
’Cause they eat their sweetmeats 
In a black closet, they are counted faithfull, 
The sole Penelope’s o th’ time, the ladies 
Of the chaste Web i th’ absence of their Lords. 
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And this accords with the practice of the Germans, who 
write Grimaldi’s, Sebastiani’s, equally for the genitive sin- 
gular and the nominative plural; as they do Shakspeare’s, 
Sterne’s, Kotzebue’s, to indicate that the e before the s be- 
longs to the name, and is not the e of the genitive, which 
is omitted. Spenser however has Cassiopeias 1. 3. 16, Pha- 
drias 11. 6. 38, Maias tv. 3. 42, being restrained by the pre- 
ceding vowel from inserting the e, as well as Phebes tv. 5. 14, 
Niobes tv. 7. 30: and since we in our days should never 
dream of inserting the vowel, the note of its being left out 
is quite useless. Other words should be written like its and 
whose, which are never i#’s or who’se. Indeed nothing but 
the mistake about his could have led us to commemorate the 
omission of a letter, which in most words has not been in- 
serted these three hundred years, and in many, such as ¢ime’s, 
nature's, never existed. ‘* The genitive singular (says John- 
son) is always written with a mark of elision, according to an 
opinion long received that s is a contraction of his.” And the 
same account of its origin is given by Wallis: ‘‘ qui autem 
arbitrantur illud s loco vocis his adjunctum esse, ideoque 
apostrophi notam semper vel pingendam esse vel saltem sub- 
intelligendam, omnino errant.” It seems to have been in the 
age of Charles II that this practice first became general ; 
when the language, which always sympathizes with, and 
thereby becomes symptomatical of, the moral condition of a 
people, was in a state of general deterioration, which Dryden 
was hardly able to check, and the effects of which Swift 
found it difficult to crush ; and when our very printers, who 
in early times, and even under Elizabeth, were mostly pains- 
taking, reacht the highest degree of slovenliness. 

Still more absurd is the mark of elision after the geni- 
tive plural. Milton wrote parents tears, P. L. 1. 393: the 
shearers feast, Lyc. 817: which his editors print parents’ 
tears, the shearers’ feast. Now what in this instance has 
been left out? what does ’ stand for? Or is it the purpose 
of a mark of elision to shew that nothing has been elided? 
It is well to have some reason for what we do, even in 
trifle. _ Wallis indeed asserts that the s of the plural is 
blended with that of’ the possessive, or rather that for the 
sake of euphony the former is elided, as the Lord’s House 
for the Lords’s House, the Common’s House for the Commons’s 
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House: as if such words as Lords’s, Commons’s had ever 
existed at any period of our language. It is only by an erro- 
neous assimilation to the genitive singular that such plural 
genitives as mens, womens, brethrens, have been formed : 
for the Saxon genitive plural did not end ins. Still the cor- 
ruption never went so far as to append an s to a plural 
in s. The authority of Wallis however led many writers 
in Queen Anne’s time to spell the genitive plural in the 
same way as the singular: Gay’s masterpiece for instance 
was at first called the Beggar's Opera. The present fashion 
of placing the apostrophe after the s is scarcely of a hun- 
dred years standing. In the first edition of Pope’s Iliad, 
publisht in 1715, we find, | 

Of all the Kings, the Gods distinguish’d Care: 1. 229: 

Rang’d the wild Desarts red with Monsters Gore: 1. 356: 

The Gods Complaints, and Juno’s fierce Alarms: 1. 673. 
Johnson too says, “‘ Plurals ending in s have no genitives: but 
we say womens excellencies, and Pope writes 

Weigh the mens wits against the /adies hairs.” 
So that at the time when he publisht his dictionary this mode 
of writing had not become current. Surely then there ought 
to be no scruple about getting rid of so modern and totally 
groundless an absurdity. 

There may not be quite so strong reasons against our 
manner of writing the genitives of proper names ending in 
s: but it is a very objectionable practice, which produces 
such hideous unpronounceable words as Venus’s, as if the 
very sound of her name were to betoken that she was of the 
seed of the serpent. Tyrwhitt in his Glossary to Chaucer, 
on the word Markis, has justly reprehended this practice, 
which was then a recent innovation, and he remarks that, if 
Venus’s is to be pronounced as a trisyllable, we ought not to 
eut out the e of the old genitive, but to write at full Ve- 
nuses. Landor indeed and others have preferred the form 
Venusis. This form of the genitive in is occurs in Gawin 
Douglas; but it is a Scoticism, like his plurals, birdis, 
ilandis, fieldis, and his third person of verbs, rollis, upstertis, 
apperis. The vowel of the genitive in the Anglosaxon was ¢: 
so was it in Chaucer's time, as appears from the very title 
of the Knightes Tale, or, to take a couple of instances, from 
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That Cristes gospel trewely wolde preche: C. T. 483: 

That hadde a fire-red cherubinnes face: C. 'T. 626: 

And thanked him with all hir hertes might : 1878. 
If in Wiclif we find i perpetually substituted for e. and that 
not only in the genitive Cristis, in plurals,—as Gal. v. 19, 
‘‘the werkis of the fleisch ben witchecraftis, strivyngis, 
wraththis, chidyngis, sectis, manslaughtris, drunkenessis, 
unmesurable efyngis, and thingis lyk to these’—but in 
such words as undir, fadir, britheren, hymsilf, and many 
more, this is probably owing to his northern extraction. 
In the standard English the e kept its ground. In Cran- 
mer’s Bible the genitives Goddes, Christes, occur frequent- 
ly : so do such genitives as Asaes; which accord with those 
quoted above from Spenser: and though the genitive of 
proper names ending in s is mostly the same as the no- 
minatiye, Maundevile, p. 111, writes Cayphases hows. . Spen- 
ser in like manner says of Duessa, 1. 8. 48, ‘* she growing 
had behind a fowes taile.” In Osborn we find “ through 
the churches dependance,” p. 194; in Congreve’s translation 
of Ovid’s Art of Love, ‘* Beauty ’s the gift of gods, the 
seves pride;” in his translation of the Homeric hymn to 
Venus, ‘* Delight of human kind, thy sexes pride.” In our 
pronunciation too we make no difference between the geni- 
tive singular and the nominative plural: and that the pro- 
nunciation in ancient times was the same, is pretty clear, because 
in most of the instances in which we find the genitive written 
with his, it is after names ending in s. The ordinary usage 
however of all our old writers agrees with that of Spenser and 
Milton, who write Fair Venus sonne, Like Phabus lampe, 
Morpheus train, Pelops line, without any mark of elision. 
In Puttenhams Arte of English Poesie, 111. 5, we read: ‘‘So 
we say that Ciceros stile and Salusts were not one, nor 
Cesars and Livies, nor Homers and Hesiodus, nor Herodotus 
and T'heucidides, nor Euripides and Aristophones, nor Eras- 
mus and Budeus stiles.” ‘The apostrophe, which in our days 
is usually placed over such genitives, 1s so modern an_inno- 
vation that it 1s never mentioned either by Wallis or Johnson 
in their Grammars. Our ancient practice moreover accords 
with that of the Germans in similar words, who, since they 
have given up the use of the Latin cases, regard names 
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ending in s as indeclinable, and almost uniformly write 
Atreus Enkel, Tantalus Sohn, Aschylos Agamemnon, Pri- 
amos Feind. It is singular that so learned a philologer as 
Wolf should have allowed himself to be deluded by the 
English practice into writing Aristophanes’ Wolken, Ho- 
ratius Satiren. / apem . 

Hence we perceive that, according to the usage of earlier 
times, we have two forms for the genitive of nouns ending in 
$s; one in which it is the same with the nominative, as may 
be further seen in the phrases, for goodness sake, for right- 
eousness sake,—and in the similar one, for conscience sake, 
which from the resemblance of sound follows the same rule,—_ 
in all which the use of an apostrophe is a mere modern cor- 
ruption; the other in which es is added to it. Of these two 
the latter, as agreeing with our mode of pronouncing such 
words, is clearly the preferable one: and for this reason we 
should do well if it were to be generally adopted. It might 
be objected indeed that, when a vowel stands before a single s, 
it 1s mostly pronounced long: but the same objection would 
apply to the nominative plural: if we write geniuses, crocuses, 
Brutuses, Charleses, for the latter, we may do so likewise for 
the genitive: nor is the above principle by any means uni- 
versal, as may be seen from such words as promises, purposes, 
metamorphoses, garrison, comparison, prophesy, hypocrisy, 
disappear, misapply. ‘That arrant absurdity too, the apos- 
trophe subjoined to the genitive plural, ought to be imme- 
diately and utterly rejected. These two steps, as they 
relate to points which are not of very frequent occur- 
rence, I have deemed it safe and advisable to take. With 
regard to the genitive singular, though there also it is de- 
sirable that the apostrophe should be left out, I have been 
withheld from omitting it by an unwillingness to imnovate 
too far at once. Nor indeed is it so offensive here, provided 
it be universally recognized that the final s of the genitive 
has nothing to do with his. For as no errour, however 
petty or insignificant, can be allowed to take root and run 
to seed, but a crop of noxious weeds is sure some time or 
other to sprout up from it, so this very mistake about the 
nature of our genitives has been in no slight degree injurious 
to the elegance of our style. There can be little doubt that 
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this very mistake has, latently at least, been the main reason 
why, with the exception of proper names, and of words desig- 
nating human beings, the use of the genitive has of late been 
almost confined to our poets: mdeed many eminent prose- 
writers of the present day stiffen and encumber their style 
by avoiding it even in such. Sir James Mackintoshes History 
of England for instance, or, as according to his practice I 
should have called it, the History of England of Sir James — 
Mackintosh, would be very much improved by the insertion 
of a few thousand genitives. Many persons nowadays write, 
the Paradise Lost of Milton, the Macbeth of Shakspeare, 
the Principia of Newton, the note of Porson on the Orestes, 
the marriage of Henry: though everybody would say, Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost, Shakspeare’s Macbeth, Newton's Prin- 
cipia, Porson’s note on the Orestes, Henry's marriage. Yet 
it is impossible to tell what is gained by a supernumerary 
article and preposition in a language already overburthened 
with them: and as an idiomatical is always an easy and 
graceful style, so every departure from idiom, every attempt 
to staylace the language of polisht conversation, renders our 
phraseology inelegant and clumsy. 


Ji. (Cork 





ON ENGLISH DIMINUTIVES. 





Grimm, in the third volume of his German Grammar, 
has devoted a separate chapter to the consideration of the 
diminutive terminations in the Teutonic languages, subjoining 
at the same time a summary statement, for the purposes of 
comparison, of the diminutive forms in other languages, both 
ancient and modern, allied to the Teutonic family. In the 
course of this comprehensive and most learned enquiry, he 
takes occasion incidentally to point out the principal diminutive 
terminations in the English language: but as he has merely 
selected a few instances, for the sake of illustrating his general 
subject, not our language in particular, we may be permitted 
to apply the acute researches of this universal linguist to the 
elucidation of English philology, for which purpose the ac- 

quaintance of a native with his mother-tongue is absolutely 
necessary, and cannot be supplied by the investigations of 
foreigners, however learned and sagacious. 

Grimm distinguishes two meanings of diminutives: Ist, 
when they express simple diminution (ueiwors) without any 
accessary notion; and, 2nd, when they express a feeling of 
tenderness and endearment (uaoxopicpos), the latter being 
usually unaccompanied with any notion of smallness. To 
these may, as it appears, be added a third sense, of contempt, 
as in the Latin homunculus, homuncio, and the English lord- 
ling ; which indeed is allied with the idea of diminutive size, 
but is nevertheless distinct from it, and expresses merely moral, 
without physical littleness. 

Among the many diminutive terminations in various 'Teu- 
tonic dialects enumerated by Grimm, two only, viz. ling and 
kin (corresponding to the German chen) have been generally 
prevalent in the English language. When the Teutonic ele- 
ments of our language had a freer play, and were in a state of 
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more vigorous development than is now the case, 1ts power of 
forming diminutives by these means appears to have been con- 
siderable, though now it has almost expired: the words to 
which diminutive terminations have thus been attached, are 
moreover chiefly of Saxon, rarely of French, and never of 
Latin, origin. Partly on this account, and partly because 
diminutives, as expressing either tenderness or contempt, are 
sulted to familiar discourse, many of the words which will be 
presently mentioned (except where they have lost their dimi- 
nutive meaning) are homely, or even vulgar. 

The following English diminutives In kim are mentioned 
by Grimm’: mannikin from man, lambkin from lamb, lakin 
(in Shakspeare*) i.e. dadikin from lady, kilderkin, vasculum, 
from kilder, vas. | 

Of the same form as mannikin from man is minnikin 
from min, small, the parent of a large family of words, as 
minor, menu, minder, minx, &c.* Napkin, from nappe, a 
cloth, is perhaps the only case in which the Norman part of 
our language has been inflected with this Saxon diminutive 
termination. Instances of diminutives of the other family are 
girkin, or more properly gurkin, from the German gurke, 
the modern diminutive form of which word would be giirk- 
chen. The German guwrke and the Swedish gurka (to which 
the English gowrd is allied) are derived by Adelung from 
the Latin anguria, whence augurken in Low Saxon. 
Jerkin, a jacket, is a derivative of jurk, a frock, in 
Dutch. The word jerkin likewise at one time signified 
a hawk, in which sense it is the diminutive of geier, a hawk 
or vulture in German, which word is preserved in the com- 


1 Vol. m1. p. 681. and see Jamieson in the letter K and kin. 

2 This word only occurs in Shakspeare in the phrase “ by’r lakin,” lakin 
being (according to Nares) “a diminutive of endearment for lady, and our 
lady meant the Virgin Mary.” This oath is still current in the northern 
provincial language of England: see Wilbraham’s Cheshire Glossary, ed. 2. 
p. 96. 104. 


3 The following may serve as a specimen of the value of the etymological 
part of Johnson’s Dictionary. He first inserts the word manikin, and de- 
yives it from manniken Dutch: he then inserts the word mannikin, without 
any reference to his preceding article, and derives it from man and klein 


German ! 
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pound gerfalcon. The Anglo-Saxon kyrtelkin, from which 
Skinner and after him Johnson derive the former sense of 
jerkin, is the diminutive of the word, of which kirtle, girdle, 
and giirtel are the modern representatives’. ‘The words finikin 
from fine, simpkin from simple, pipkin from pipe, bootikin 
from boot, thumbikins or thumbkins, the Scotch name for an 
instrument of torture applied to the thumbs, pumpkin from 
the German pompe, a gourd, griskin, from grice or gris, a 
pig, require no explanation. Bumpkin or bumkin is evi- 
dently derived from the Dutch boom, (the same as the 
German baum, and the English beam) a block of wood: it 
is, as Todd has remarked, still the naval term for a bar of 
timber.. Slammikin, a slattern, a vulgar English, and also 
a Scotch expression, is derived from the word schlamm, mud 
or dirt, preserved in modern German. =Spillikin is the 
diminutive of spill, a flat splinter of wood. The verb to 
spill is still used by carpenters in some parts of England 
with the sense of splintering in small pieces. Spille in 
German means a pointed piece cf wood: whence the Italian 
spilla or spillo, a pin. as pins were doubtless in ancient 
times made of wood®. Siskin, the name of a bird, may 
possibly be equivalent to Siisschen. Bewick, vol. 1. p. 172, 
says that “its song is pleasing and sweetly various.” Firkin, 
the fourth part of a barrel, exactly corresponds to quadran- 
tulus, being the diminutive of the Anglo-Saxon feower’, or 
rather of the German form vier. Buskin appears to be 
allied to the Dutch broosken, the Scotch brotikins and the 
French brodequin, and may be derived from burse or borse, 
a skin or hide (whence it came to mean a purse), evidently 
the same word as the Greek (uvpca: bodkin is considered 
by Skinner as equivalent to bodikin, from body; but neither 
these, nor any other etymologies hitherto suggested for the 
two latter words can be considered as altogether satisfactory. 
More difficult of explanation than either of these is however 
the word malkin, or maukin, on account of the variety, and 
apparent ' discordance of its significations. It is twice used 
by Shakspeare; in Coriolanus, Act 11. Sc. 1. 


4 See the Glossary to Percy’s Reliques of Ancient Poetry in Vv. kyrtell. 
5 See also Jamieson in y. spyle. 
6 Skinner in v. ferkin. 
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The kitchen malkin pins 
Her richest lockram "bout her reechy neck, 
Clambering the walls to eye him. 

And again in Pericles, Act 1v. Sc. 4. 

She did disdain my child, and stood between 

Her and her fortunes: none would look on her, 

But cast their gazes on Marina’s face ; 

Whilst ours was blurted at, and held a malkin, 

Not worth the time of day. 
On the former of these passages, Hanmer has the following 
note: “A maukin, or malkin, is a kind of mop made of 
clouts for the use of sweeping ovens; thence a frightful 
figure of clouts dressed up; thence a dirty wench.” In 
this word it is quite clear that malkin is the original form, 
from which mawkin is softened, in the same way as Aumerle 
from Albemarle, the French auwbe from albus, chauve from 
caluus, hauteur from adltws, Baudouin from Baldwin, &c. 
and like some words in the ancient Cretan dialect, as avoos 
for adcos, avua for ddua, &c*. The same change prevails 
at this day toa great extent in the provincial language of 
Cheshire*. ‘Taking the three senses of malkin, which pro- 
bably are arranged by Hanmer in their proper succession, 
as a guide to its etymology, it would appear to be derived 
from some word signifying a dirty or ragged cloth. Todd 
has suggested the Anglo-Saxon mal, the same word as the 
German mahi, meaning a spot or stain. Maukin is still used 
in Roxburghshire to denote a half grown female, according 
to Jamieson, who derives it from mddekin®. Maukin how- 
ever, as is evident from the English form, is softened from 
malkin; in which word 7 is an essential letter, and must 
be accounted for. But whatever may be the etymology of 


7 See Muller's Dorians, Vol. m. p. 504. In some words, as talk, falcon, 
Talbot, &c. the ancient spelling is retained, but the pronunciation is altered. 
{f, like the Greeks, we adapted our spelling to our pronunciation, we should 
write these words taul, faucon (as in French) Taubot, &c. 

8 See Wilbraham’s Cheshire Glossary, p. 9. 


9 The Scotch possesses many of these diminutives: thus cutikins, spatter- 
dashes, from cute, the ancle; mutchkin, a measure, smootrikin “tiny and 
active, a fondling epithet,’ according to Jamieson, &c. 
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malkin or maukin in the sense of a scarecrow and a servant- 
girl, it evidently has an entirely different origin from Malkin 
the diminutive of Mary, (from Mal or Mol), like the Ger- 
man Malchen, the diminutive of Amalia. Hence (as Steevens 
has remarked on the passage in Coriolanus) Beaumont and 
Fletcher call Maid Marian by the name of “ Malkyn, the 
May Lady.” ‘To this sense of Malkin, Johnson refers the 
name grimalkin for a cat, deriving it from the French gris, 
and malkin from Mary: which etymology is rendered pro- 
bable by the common practice of calling animals by familiar 
names of men and women. Grimalkin, the name of a spirit, 
is derived from the cat, and not the converse, as is sometimes 
stated. But neither of these derivations throws any light 
on the Scotch maukin, for a hare; though it may be re- 
marked that the same expression puss is in our language 
familiarly applied both to the cat and the hare. 

In some cases the harsh guttural sound which appears 
to have anciently belonged to this diminutive termination 
(like the modern German ch), instead of being softened into 
the sound which we now represent by the letter K, was alto- 
gether omitted in English: thus maiden was formed from 
maid as mddchen from magd. If the diminutive of maid 
has been formed in the same way as mannikin from man, 
we should write it maidikin, like the modern Flemish ma- 
deken™. In like manner kitten is formed from cat, 1.e. 
kdtchen, or as in modern German kdtzchen: the word cat- 
kins, which signifies certain substances hanging from trees 
in the manner of a cat’s tail, has preserved the guttural 
sound, turned into K. Chicken is perhaps a similar form; 
although it seems most probable that chicken is merely 
the ancient plural of chick, as owen of ov; and that the 
two numbers have been used indiscriminately for the sin- 
gular, since the ancient plural termination has become obso- 
lete. It is perhaps almost needless to mention that welkin 
is not a word of this family, but is the plural of wolc, and 


10 “ Malkin diminutivum Tov btroKkoptotiKxou nominis Maria.” Skinner in 
vy. See also Nares’ Glossary in Malkin. Mal and Mally are still used in the 


North country dialect for Mol and Molly. 


11 Grimm, Vol. m. p. 681. , 
Vey. 1. No: 3. 4S 
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means clowds, which in our climate are almost synonymous 
with heaven. 

~The French bouquin, which is a contemptuous expres- 
sion for an old worthless book, cannot be a Roman word, 
as buch or book seems peculiar to the Teutonic languages: 
but is probably derived from some such irregular’ form as 
buchchen or buchkin, the same as the modern German biich- 
lein. So the French manequin, a puppet, was borrowed 
from the Teutonic manekin. 'The word pékin, used by the 
French during the government of Bonaparte as a contemp- 
tuous expression for those men who were not soldiers, is a 
corruption of paganus™ ; and furnishes the only instance of 
a correlative term to soldier in a modern language”. - 

The diminutive Malkin from Mary, already noticed, is 
not the only instance of this inflexion of proper names in 
our language. Christian names, as being the familiar appel- 
latives of children and relations, furnish many examples of 
this termination. ‘Thus Lord Bacon, in his history of Henry 
VII. speaking of the person who counterfeited the Duke of 
York, says that “‘he was named Peter; but afterwards proving 
a dainty and effeminate youth, he was commonly called by 
the diminutive of his name, Peterkin or Perkin'.” In this 
case, as in many others, that which was originally a Christian 
name has now become a surname. So Malkin, mentioned 
above, Tomkin from Thomas, Jenkin from Jean, Watkin 
from Wat for Walter, Wilkin from William, Dickin (also 
Dickon) from Dick, Sawkin from Sal for Sarah, Hawkin 
from Hal for Henry (like mawkin for malkin, and other 
words before mentioned), Popkin from Bob or Pop for Ro- 
bert, Simpkin or Simkin from Simeon, Larkin from Larry 


for Lawrence, Hopkin from the old name Hob, Hodgkin 


12 See above, p. 412. 

13 Properly words ending in ch were not inflected with the termination 
kin or chen: see Grimm, Vol. m1. p. 680. 

14 On the changes in the meaning of this word, see Gibbon’s last note but 
one to ch. 31 of his History. 

15 See some remarks on this subject by Hume, in a note to his Essay on 
the Populousness of Ancient Nations, Works, Vol. m1. p. 433. 


16 Bacon’s Works, Vol. m1. p. 277. ed. Montagu. 
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from Hodge (whence Hoskins, Huskisson, &ec.), Timkin from 
Timothy, Dawkin (whence Dawkins, Dakins, and Deakins) 
from David’, Lukin from Louis, or perhaps from Luke, 
&c.: to which may be added Goldsmith’s fictitious name of 
Tony Lumpkin. Huggins, Higgins, and Hoggins appear to 
be variously corrupted from the diminutive of Hugh, as 
Diggins was corrupted from Dickins. 

Another diminutive termination formed with the letter 
K noticed in our language by Grimm, is ock; of which he 
produces two instances, budlock and hillock". To these may 
be added paddock a toad, from pada A.S. or padde Dutch 
and German, buttock from the French bout, huwmmock ap- 
parently from hump. Several instances of this termination 
in Scotch are produced by Jamieson’, as Jamock, lassock, 
mannock, laddock, wifock, wifockie, playock, a child’s toy, 
&e. To these we may add bittock from bit, and the En- 
glish haddock, formed from the same word as the Scotch 
haddie; the latter being, as Grimm has remarked, a com- 
mon diminutive form in the Scotch dialect, as lassie, lambie, 
mousie, &c. *° 

Of the diminutive termination in ing”, as in the word 
sweeting, there are scarcely any traces in our language : 
that in ling however occurs in many words, as duckling, 
goshng, foundling, fondling, changeling, nurseling, year- 
ling, suckling, nestling, seedling, youngling, kitling a pro- 
vincial expression for kitten, darling from dear, stripling, 
a slender youth, from strip or stripe, and bantling, which is 
commonly derived from bairn, a child; but in this word, 
as being the participle from baren, and equivalent to borne, 
or born, the R is an essential letter: its true origin is evi- 


17 Hawkyn, Dawkyn, and Tomkyn appear to be used as Christian names 
in the ancient ballad of The Turnament of Tottenham, Percy Vol. 1. and see 
his glossary in Daukin, Hawkin, and Timkin. 

18 Vol. 111. p. 677. 

19 In the letter K. 

20 Ib. p. 686. The name Pollock from Pol corresponds to Malkin from 
Mal. 

21 Grimm, Vol. m1. p. 682. Some instances of Anglo-Saxon diminutives 
in /ing are collected by Rask, A. S. Grammar, p. 104, who likewise points out 
the meaning of contempt belonging to this class of words. 
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dently to be found in the word band, and bandling or bant- 
ling meant a child wrapt in swaddling-bands. The disuse of 
the practice of swathing infants in this country has probably 
prevented this etymology from being at once perceived. Sap- 
ling is a young tree, which has formed no heart and 1s all sap. 
In the words wnderling”, lordling, and hireling, this termi- 
nation conveys the idea of contempt which belongs to the 
diminutive form. But in starling from stare, scantling, 
grayling, a fish, sanderling a bird frequenting the sands 
on the seashore, and in many ancient words, as easterling, 
westling, inhabitants of the Kast and West, and popeling, a 
Roman Catholic, it serves merely as a termination, without 
suggesting any accessary notion of smallness, either physical 
or moral. 


G.Cek: 


22 To which corresponds oferlyng (i. e. overling) in the very ancient ballad 
of ‘Richard of Almaigne, Percy Vol. u. although in this word ding is merely 
a termination, as in hauptling. Underling perhaps originally answered to 
overling, and merely meant an inferior ; and afterwards acquired its diminu- 
tive contemptuous sense, as Niebuhr observes of the Latin diminutive termi- 
nation in ulus, History of Rome, Vol. 1. p. 70. Lording likewise is used by 
old writers without any disparaging force; but Swift employs it with a sense 
equivalent to that of Jordling. 





MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 





I. 


Etymology of Tvduros. 


Iw the article upon Kruse’s Hellas (p. 339) is the 
following remark. ‘‘ How large a part of the Greek lan- 
guage is entirely lost to us! To take an instance from a 
celebrated name: [vArraos was evidently a significant word : 
yet what is to be made of the first syllable ?” 

I think it probable that Tvdcros meant a horse of a 
certain colour. We have analogous examples in the names 
Aevxirmos, MeXauraos, [Aav«irmos, ZavOurmos. Now in 
the Swedish and Danish languages Gwl signifies yellow. 
But a word which prevailed in the ancient Teutonic 
may well be looked for in the ancient Greek and Latin also. 
Nor is it wanting in the latter; it is the Latin gilvus, 
which is the parent of the German gelb and English yellow. 
TvXurmos therefore in my opinion is synonymous with 
=avOur7os- 

It will perhaps be asked with regard to the adjective 
gilvus, whether it can be applied with propriety to the colour 
of a horse? Let Virgil answer the question. 

honesti 
Spadices, glaucique, color deterrimus albis, 


Et gilvo.—Georg. 11. 82. 
Bo Fa. 





IT. 


Conjecture on a passage of Auschylus. 


In the Prometheus, |. 441, Prometheus says tay [3porois 
oe WhuaTa ‘Axovaa@. which some translate ‘* Hear the sor- 


rows of mortals;” and others, ‘“‘ Hear my sufferings among 
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mortals.” This passage however is not followed by any 
account of his sufferings, but by an eloquent and very 
ample relation of the various inventions by which he bene- 
fited the human race. I have no manner of doubt therefore 
that the genuine reading is tav Pporors ny evpymarta 
Axovca?. Every one must see how easily YP might be 
corrupted into IJ, and the poet employs the word evpelv no less 
than three times immediately afterwards. 

Kat py aptOpuov €£oyov copispaTwv 

é€ev pov auTors: 

ouris FANNY avr €ou 

hiwomrep evpe vauT iw ONMAT A. 

TOLAUTG. myXavnwaT ef eu poy TaXas 

Ppotoisw, avTos ovK exw copicn.. 
I perceived, after making the above conjecture, that I had 
been anticipated in it; but as the common reading still | 
keeps its place in the text, I think it worthy of being 
again brought forward. 

| ahd gas by. 





ITT. 
Correction of a passage of Euripides. 


Tue Iphigenia in Aulis opens thus: 
ATAMEMNON. 
w mpecu, Copwv Tavoe Tapotev 
OTELYE. 
IIPEZBYTH2. 
oTELXwW. TI O€ Katvoupryers, 
’ Arvyapmepvov avak 5 
ATAMEMNON. 
TEUCEL. 
IIPESBYTH2. 
OTEVOW. 
pada Tot yypas Toupov Qu arvoV 
kat em opOarpors o€0 mapecti. 


ATAM EMNON. 


>. of ? ? 


Tis TOT ap acTNp 60E TropOuever 5 hem oN 
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The old man enquires of Agamemnon what he is going to 
do; and the king replies wevoe:, thou shalt hear. But does 
he proceed to inform him? Not at all: he merely asks him 
the names of the stars. I think Euripides wrote differently. 

Ti O€ Kawoupryets 

‘ Aryyapemvov ava€ ; 
AT. omevoc. 

TIP. c7evdw. 
This omevoe, o7evdw answers to the OTELYE, TTELXW in the 
line before. In this conjecture too, which occurred to me 
some time since, I find I have been anticipated by Hermann 
in his edition of this play. So many scholars of every kind 
have of late years been busying themselves about the Greek 
tragic drama, that it is not easy to hit on any thing, whe- 
ther right or wrong, which has not already been hit on by 
some one else. 


BB. ER gh 





IV. 


Sir William Joneses Division of the Day. 


In the very clever and brilliant attack made in the 
Edinburgh Review on Croker’s Edition of Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson we meet with the following passage. ‘ All our 
readers have doubtless seen the two distichs of Sir William 
Jones, respecting the division of the time of a lawyer. One 
of the distichs is translated from some old Latin lines, the 
other is original. The former runs thus: 

‘Six hours to sleep, to law’s grave study six, 

Four spend in prayer, the rest on nature fix .§ 
‘Rather,’ says Sir William Jones, 

‘Six hours to law, to soothing slumbers seven, 

Ten to the world allot, and all to heaven.’ 
The second couplet puzzles Mr. Croker strangely. ‘ Sir Wil- 
liam,’ says he, ‘has shortened his day to twenty-three hours, 
and the general advice of all to heaven destroys the peculiar 
appropriation of a certain period to religious exercises.’ Now 
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we did not think that it was in human dulness to miss 
the meaning of the lines so completely. Sir William dis- 
tributes twenty-three hours among various employments. One 
hour is thus left for devotion. The reader expects that the 
verse will end with, and one to heaven. ‘The whole point 
of the lines consists in the unexpected substitution of all for 
one. The conceit is wretched enough; but it is perfectly 
intelligible, and never, we will venture to say, perplexed 
man, woman, or child before.” No. cvii. p. 11. 

This is somewhat ingenious, and sufficiently confident : 
it seems rather hard however to accuse Mr Croker of more 
than “human dulness,” for not having hit upon a conceit 
which probably never entered the head of ‘‘ man, woman, 
or child before,” but at all events never entered Sir William 
Joneses. Had these lines occurred in an ancient manuscript, 
every scholar would without hesitation have pronounced that 
the word six at the head of the second couplet was an errour 
of the scribe, who was misled by the sia at the head of the 
first couplet ; and have argued that, as the first line in the 
first couplet begins and ends with si#, so the author in the 
second would assuredly make it begin and end with seven. 
Now if we turn to Lord Teignmouth’s Life of Sir William 
Jones, from which these verses are taken, we find in p. 251: 
** On another scrap of paper the following lines appear: they 
were written in India, but at what period is not known, nor 
indeed of any consequence: 

Sir Edward Coke. 
Six hours in sleep, in law’s grave study six, 
Four spend in prayer—the rest on nature fix: 
Rather 

Six hours to law, to soothing slumber seven, 

Ten to the world allot, and all to heaven.” 
Here we gain a support for our emendation, in the similar 
transfer of the preposition to from the second couplet to the 
first, as cited in the Review, where Sir William Jones ap- 
pears to be equally ignorant of grammar and of arithmetic. 
And on looking to the Errata one finds, “ p. 251, for six 
read seven.” It may be thought a pity that so much in- 
genuity and such good abuse should have been wasted. But 
this is a common occurrence in the history of criticism. 
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‘Those who are most lavish of such compliments as fatuus, 
bardus, and hebes, are pretty sure to be wrong on the very 
- point which calls forth their talent for scurrility. The Muses 
are always careful to keep out of the sound of Billingsgate. 
Sir William Joneses first couplet is a translation of three 
verses quoted by Coke in his first Institute, Lib. 11. cap. 5. 
sect. 85. 
Sex horas somno, totidem des legibus aequis, 
Quatuor orabis, des epulisque duas, 
~ Quod superest ultro sacris largire camenis. 
As our attention has been accidentally called to these lines, 
I may be allowed to mention that the original transcript 
of the translations is found in the fly-leaf of a copy of Gil- 
bert’s Law of Evidence, where it appears in the following 
state, with sundry corrections, and with the date, which 
was not known to Lord Teignmouth. 


1 Ban Os 
aL att address’d ; 
applied ; 
Six hours to sleep allot, to law the same ; 
pray feast sweet the rest 


Pray four, feast two, the rest the Muses claim 
the Muse claims all beside. 
W. J. 
Seven hours to law, to soothing slwmber seven ; 
Ten to the world allot, and all to heaven. 
1784. 
Thus we see that Sir William Jones, instead of being charge- 
able with a wretched conceit, was inculcating a high and 
sacred principle, a principle which was the lodestar of his 
whole being, that religion is not a thing to be set apart 
from the world, and cut off from all fellowship with our 
other duties, but that every portion of our life ought to be 
pervaded and animated and hallowed by it. 


dig | Ope li 


Vor. L:7No: 3: 4'T 


CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 





p. 11. Among the letters ascribed to Hippocrates we find a correspondence between 
him and Hystanes the satrap of the Hellespont, who had been commissioned by 
Artaxerxes to invite the great physician to the Persian court. This Hystanes was 
no doubt designed by the rhetorician who fabricated those letters, to be the same 
person as the Osthanes whom we see thus brought into connexion with Democritus. 

p. 36.1. 2. See Niebuhr, Roman History, Vol. u. p. 620, note 9. 

p- 60. 1. 14. See the very remarkable passage in Diodorus, xv. 90. 

p. 133. 1. 10. For Cconomics read Politics. 

p- 135. 1. 20. Read éxpwyo. 

p. 137. 1. 8. The original reading AYTQIKAIIEPA was corrupted into 


AYTQOIICAITEPA, of which the next copyist made AYTOICOIIEPEIC. 


Three manuscripts have tepevs for ot tepets, Bekker, p. 1351. 

p. 188. 1. 14. Bekker, p. 1352. 1.31. prints «AynTovs To's a@dXovs fom all his 
manuscripts: but vovs is merely a repetition of the preceding syllable, and ought 
to be expunged. 

p. 175. On the abode of these Sicelians and the statement concerning Echetus 
see Muller Etrusker, 1. 10, 11, 15. 

p- 191. On 7répav in the sense of over against see Buttmann, Lexilogus n. 26—8. 

p-. 252. 1. 27. Letronne, p. 80, supposes that a word has dropt out in this 
passage, and that Scylax wrote Evpuzros, tetxos AvOndwv, Tetxos Ladyavels, OnBar. 
But this conjecture is liable to the objection that tetyos ought properly to be sub- 
joined to the proper name, not to precede it. Muller (Orchomenos p. 415) would 
merely put a comma after Evpimos, and read Evpumos, tetyos, “AvOndwy Teryos : 
which is plausible enough. 

p- 286. n. 24. for 56 read 516. 

p- 291. Fab. 1. 4. for wpes read wons. 

p. 294. Fab. vu1. 7. The true reading probably is, ov wev yap ovtTws év NUKoLS 
Ae€wy paiver. 

p. 301. 1. 4. from bott. for tToixyios read Tovyots. 

p. 345. 430. read Herod. 1. 56. 

p. 406. n. 8. Compare Aesch. Choeph. 569. i dn awiAacor Tov ixérny atreipyere. 

p-. 412. 1.24. With the expression welkin eye may be compared the verses in 
Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis, 

Thou canst not see one wrinkle on my brow; 
Mine eyes are grey and bright and quick in turning. 


p. 576 line 21 read ove 
— 22 ovK 
578 14 TUYXavw 
O81 18 read with Koppiers ottws ayzov ye 
586 7 read Aios 
— 32 apTOTOLOS 
590 14 "AAKuEéwva 
594 note 108 line 3 éx mayerpetwy 
595 line 2 ATTOVELWY 
600 3 KTH MO 
601 11 oT av 
602 1 w 


605 note 139 line 12 avyevloe 


INDEX OF AUTHORS TREATED OF IN THE 


FIRST VOLUME. 





AcHILLES Tatius, Introd. in Arat. 72. 


fElian, V. H. 77. 
AAlius Dionysius 248. 


/Eschines 491. Tim. 424. 564. F. L. 270. 


Ctes. 576. 
fEschylus 85. 209—244. 


Prom. 21. 44. 215. 232. 240—244. 277-8. 


687. 


Theb. 99. 216. 220. 221. 222. 239. 241. 


Pers. 105. 215. 218. 219—240. 381. 


Suppl. 100. 103. 104. 191-2. 210—8. 232. 
Agam. 21-2. 191. 224. 230. 231. 287. 


239. 241. 612. 
Choeph. 217. 222. 231. 232. 237. 238. 
Eumen. 97. 98. 103. 212. 214. 216. 
Fragm. 216. 547. 
Agatharchides 245. 
Alceus 637. 638. 
Alexander of Cotiaium 88. 


Alexis 573. 578. 579. 580. 582. 586. 588. 


591. 594. 597. 607. 608. 
Ammonius 280. 
Amphis 563. 606. 
Ananius 289. 
Anaxagoras 89. 90. 94. 
Anaxandrides 560. 
Anaximander 34. 89. 90. 
Anaximenes 34. 89. 90. 91. 
Anecdota Bekk. 235-6. 638. 
Antiphanes 558—608. 
Antisthenes 599. 
Apollodorus 192. 
Apollonius Rhodius. 108. 113. 266. 286. 
Apuleius 470. 
Araros 563. 606. 
Aratus 26. 52. 
Archippus 590. 
Aristophanes 77. 


Acharn. 131. 242. 243. 
Equit. 418. 619. 
Nub. 232. 408. 530-1. 
Vesp. 223. 227. 232. 280. 406. 551. 
Pac. 218. 612. 
Av. 44. 217. 256. 612. 616. 
Thesm. 227. 
Lysistr. 242. 243. 
Ran. 244. 
Plt 227. 
Aristophanes Gramm. 74. 75. 79. 
Aristotle 498. 576. 
De Coelo 56. 71. 409. 
Meteorol. 60. 71. 
De Mundo 71. 
Hist. Anim. 612. 622. 
Metaph. 94. 
Polit. 262. 421. 422. 
Oecon. 126—141. 
Rhet. 314. 422. 
Arrian 277. 374. 377. 378. 379. 381. 
Asconius 157. 161—164. 
Astydamas 77. 
Atheneus 77. 110. 120. 373. 506. 559— 
608. 
Augustin 10. 


Babrius 280—304. 
Berosus 38—42. 45. 5]. 59. 
Bible 46. 
I Kings 45. 46. 
Isaiah 45. 46. 53. 
Daniel 46. 53. 66. 380. 
Haggai 390—2. 
Zechariah. 390-1. 
Maccab. 400. 
I Corinth. 367. 
Bolus 12. 13. 
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Cesar 246. 
Callimachus 284-5. 
Callinus 407. 
Callestratus 259. 260. 279. 
Canon Astronomical 387—393. 
Carcinus 637. 
Catullus 448. 470. 477. 
Censorinus 35. 50. 
Cephisodorus 588. 
Chares or Charisius 638. 
Chaucer 3. 48. 
Cicero pro Caec. 154—7. 

de Leg. 462. 

de Fin. 70. 

de Nat. Deor. 69. 

de Divin. 37. 39—42. 51-2. 69. 249. 
Clemens Alex. 1]. 15. 16. 29. 70. 92. 
Cleomedes 47. 
Codex Theodos. 159. 

Justin. 159. 161. 171. 
Columella 12. 
Ctesias 63. 
Cyprian 10. 


Demades 491. 
Democritus Ill. 12. 13. 
Demosthenes 259. 496—8. 605. 
Cherson. 592. 
Megalop. 258. 
Androt. 424. 
Boeot. 422. 
Polycl. 259. 
Neaer. 424. 
Dicearchus 196. 246. 252. 344. 
Dinias 634—6. 


Diodorus 1]. 39. 56—9. 63—8. 79. 276. 


977-8. 332. 338. 377-8. 412. 519. 
Diogenes Apollon. 92—95. 


Diogenes Laertius 11. 13. 55. 79. 80. 89. 


91. 92. 94. 281. 487. 492. 511. 515. 
Dion Cassius 2—4. 27-8. 49.. 54. 473. 


Dionysius Halic. 37. 111. 194. 249. 341. 


497. 


Ephippus 569. 

Ephorus 266. 328. 
Mpicharmus 637. 

Epicrates 572. 

Eratosthenes 245. 263. 
Eubulus 570. 582. 585. 606. 
Fiudocia 91. 118. 119. 
Fudoxus 51. 52. 71. 
Iuphorion 638, 


Euphron 567. 
Eupolis 638. 
Euripides 895. 
Orest. 44. 52. 
Phen. 20. 21. 
Med. 99. 
Hippol. 240. 
Alcest. 236. 
Suppl. 52. 
Iph. A. 24—26. 104. 224. 225. 686. 
Iph. T. 14. 219. 232. 241. 
Rhes. 22. 23. 221. 
Hebi 2 77. 
Ion 14. 44. 71. 223. 
Herc. Fur. 238. 
Electr. 98. 
Fragm. 25. 44. 408. 
Eusebius Praep. Evang. 8—15. 34. 68. 
392-3. | 
Chron. 94. 


Kustathius 174. 268. 280. 410. 413. 414. 
416. 417. 


Festus 37. 415. 416. 
Fulgentius 621. 


Gellius 35. 36. 37. 171. 
Geminus 26. 


Harpocration 262. 
Hegesias 629. 630. 631. 
Heraclides Ponticus 118. 
Herodian Gramm. 632—639. 
Herodotus I. 109. 110. 111. 120-1. 328. 
332. 335-6. 337. 623. 627. 634—6. 
I]. 33—5. 43. 48.. 54. 55. 60—2. 277. 
278. 328. 354. 409. 611. 625. 626. 
627. . 
Ill. 195. 276. 633-4. 
IV. 248. 256. 353. 612. 633. 
V. 259. 264. 
VI. 110. 191. 328. 347. 
VII. 190. 277. 345. 387. 389. 390. 627. 
VIII. 191. 354. 555. 616. 
IX. 259. ; 
Hesiod 26. 281. 616. 620. 621. 622. 
Hesychius 80. 222. 339. 426. 
Hipparchus 389. 
Hippocrates 26. 52. 
Hipponax 285. 288. 269. 
Homer 176. 318-9. 320. 344. 415. 609. 
621. 


Iliad 97. 11. 177-187. 191. 242. 407. 
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408. 415. 416. 611. 615. 616. 618. 
619. 621. 623-4. 
Odyssey 174-6. 242. 281. 407. 408. 
414, 415. 416. 609. 619—62). 
Hymns 14. 26. 33. 342. 
Horace 51. 415. 439—484. 
Hyginus 622. 
Hyperides 497. 


Ibycus 407. 623. 
Tsocrates 259. 314. 315. 492. 


Jamblichus 42. 


Josephus 14. 59. 394. 395. 396. 398. 399. 
Justin Martyr 29. 41. 


Lactantius 70. 

Livy 36. 156. 634. 
Lucian 44. 92. 
Lutatius 10. 
Lycophron 106. 
Lycurgus 261. 

Lydus 5. 54. 72. 
Lysias 242-3. 406. 492. 


Macrobius 28. 35—7. 47. 69. 166. 
Manilius 68. 

Marcellinus 485. 

Marcian 246. 273. 

Martial 468. 

Maximus 16. 17. 

Mela 277. 613. 

Menander 593. 

Mnesimachus 569. 

Myron 631. 


Nicander 409. 
Nicophon 563. 606. 
Nicostratus 560. 566. 
Nonnus 633. 


Orphica 15—18. 26. 
Osthanes 9—14. 
Ovid 621. 


Pandects 159. 166. 171. 172. 

Paulus 172. 

Pausanias 107. 115. 118. 120. 190. 330-1. 
355 45Ol. S11. 547. 555—7. 615. O17. 
628—631. 635—7. 

Persius 471]. 477. 

Phedrus 282. 

Phavorinus 308 304. 
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Pherecydes 109. 119. 

Phileterus 606. 

Philip of Theangela 110. 373—381. 

Philistus 125. 

Philo 30. 31. 62. 63. 

Philodemus 126-7. 

Philostratus 262. 

Philexenus 596. 606. 

Phlegon 92. 

Phenix of Colophon 285. 

Phrynichus 19. 615. 

Pindar 102. 

Planudes 5. 

Plato 70. 77. 487. 490—6. 506. 532 —5. 
Apol. 535-6. 

Phaedo 280. 28]. 282. 
Sympos. 234. 

Republ. 69. 70. 212. 223. 
Tim. 72. 409. 

Epinom. 26. 56. 70. 71. 

Pliny 10. 12. 13. 33. 34. 36. 39. 41. 42. 
52. 68. 72. 94. 159. 160. 171. 172. 277. 
283. 375—9. 538. 546. 613. 

Plutarch 28. 32. 36. 47. 51. 72. 92. 114. 
119. 189. 250. 259. 260. 355-6. 373-5. 
501. 604. 

Polybius 245. 253. 416. 634. 

Polyzelus 568. 

Porphyry 8—15. 68. 117. 

Posidonius 245. 401. 

Propertius 448. 470. 

Pseudo-Origen 89. 92. 

Ptolemy, Almag. 37. 38. 47. 55. 68. 73. 389. 
Geogr. 633. 634. 


Sappho 452. 462-3. 636. 637. 

Scylax 245—279. 

Scymnus 637. 

Seneca 56. 59. 71. 474. 477. 

Servius 65. 165-6. 

Sextus Empiricus 16. 47. 66. 67. 

Sidonius Apollinaris 92. 

Simonides 285. 

Simplicius 38. 40. 43. 93. 409. 

Socrates 281-2. 529—535. 

Solinus 613. 

Solon 102. 103. 104. 

Sophocles 74—85. 
Oed. Tyr. 52-3. 100. 103. 214. 245. 
Oed. Col. 19. 104. 214. 
Antig. 100. 103. 2388. 241. 408. 
Trach. 98. 220. 225. 226. 232. 237. 

612. 
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Aj. 104. 
Phil. 19. 214. 220. 223. 
Electr. 214. 216. 
Fragm. 217. 220. 221. 636. 
Sophocles Junior 76. 
Sophron 637. 


Stephanus Byz. 118. 189. 192—5. 375. 


632. 633-4. 636. 
Stesichorus 442-3. 
Stobzus 59. 60. 68. 92. 117. 


Strabo 13. 41. 51. 55. 107. 109. 110. 111. 
118. 120. 143. 174. 191. 246. 248. 249. 
267. 276. 328-9. 374. 375. 376. 377. 


379. 610. 611. 616. 618. 624. 634. 636. 
Strattis 582. 598. 606. 
Suetonius 477. 


Suidas 1]. 13. 16. 74. 76. 89. 91. 263. 


282. 
Syncellus 11. 13. 39. 40. 42. 


Synesius 13. 


Tacitus 28—s50. 5]. 246. 
Tatian 1]. 12. 15. 16. 
Tertullian 29. 
Thales 89. 
Themistogenes 489. 
Theocritus 286. 612. 638-9. 
Theophrastus 126-7. 
Thucydides 487—9. 

I. 195. 260. 350-1. 609. 

II. 26. 190. 409. 

III. 188—196. 

IV. 190. 257. 269. 328. 424. 


Index of Authors. 


Vi. 256-7. 

Vile 245: 

VII. 97. 

VIII. 189. 488—9. 
Tibullus 28. 446. -448. 470. 
Timeus Sic. 245. 

Timeus de Anima Mundi 71. 
Timotheus 593. 
Tyrtzeus 103-4. 
Tzetzes 15—18. 


Ulpian 153. 158. 160. 


Velleius 538. 

Vettius Valens 50. 

Virgil 382—6. 408. 409. 465. 621. 
Vitruvius 12. 41. 44-5. 536—554. 


Xanthus 111. 
Xenophon 485—535. 
Hellen. 189. 257. 485—9. 511. 528. 
555-7. 
Anab. 267. 276. 502. 506. 516. 
Mem. 282. 422. 502. 504. 510. 530— 
5395. 
De Venat. 409. 
Oecon. 504. 
Symp. 505. 510. 
Cyrop. 525—8. 


Zenobius 260. 
Zenodotus 394. 





GREEK WORDS ILLUSTRATED OR EXPLAINED. 


a, quantity of the final 220—223. 


aynoya 130. 
ad(apanrarers 380. 


abpoi(w, abpoi(w 231. 


aidotos 214—5. 
aiflépios Doe 

aivos 281. 
Alowmeios 282. 
akyn, akpaCw 91. 
axovow 235. 


a €vpov 418. 


"AAwmekovvnoos 325. 
aunow, apynocoua 234. 


"Apuvxos 619. 
"Augixtuwy 345. 
apgwes 638. 


re og. 99. 101. 237. 


dvatrAous 269. 


avacow 219. 


avaTéAX\w, avatoAy 19—26. 


avTitipwpar 132. 
Avripatns 620. 
dmadw 406. 
"Ams. 321-2. 
agoypacba 135. 
“A pyaseis 614. 
"Apyodas 614. 
appa 418. 
apxos 223. 
asTpovoyia 97. 
aor povopia 57 - 


aow 935. 


avrox Juv 313-315. 





2 and 6 interchanged 624. 
BapBapos 611. 

Baoiwevs 418. 

BeBpuxes 619. 

Bertiwv 417. 

Brew, PrEVvoua 233. 
Boncw 233. 

Bovxor\w 301. 

Bpuyes 619. 


yayypawa 620. 
yé prev on 212. 
yetoov 552. 


yedtaow ZOD- 


yevos 13. 348. 
Pypvovevs 622. 
yuopwv? 43. 44. 
Tpatac 620. 
TvAiraos 338. 687. 


6 and interchanged 624. 
6 and @ interchanged 619. 
da in composition 624. 
Aaviris 624. 

6 ov 243. 

dexavot 68. 

oes OCW 219. 

Aecvvw 626. 

evs 626. 

OEvTEpEla Aafew 79. 

oy 240. 

on vuV, dy vuv, vuv on 227. 
dit in Composition 233. 
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d1adoxos gO. 

diartn THs 421. 423. 
careyyw Zoe. 
dana, din 232. 
A.wvn 626. 

dw Ew Daas 
Aovores 322. 619. 
dpvacw 616. 


Apvores 322. 615. 6. 


Awdwn 624: 
Awpis 624. 


éadnv 406. 414. 


/ 
eyKwuiacw—opa 254. 


ef 9O—105. 237. 
ethap 408. 

eikew 406—9. 413. 
eiXitrous 407. 
cicayyerevs 380-1. 
‘Exatovwnoo 325. 
Ek pavoy 239. 
éXavn 414. 
"EXadovyncos $25. 
elaw 404. 

edkikyn 413. 
éAikoms 412. 
EXicow 406. 
"EAAas 344. 609. 
€\Aedavos 414. 
"EAAnv 609. 
"EAAnotovros 609. 
"EAXoTtes 612. 
éAos 412. 

édoas 407. 


ev for noav in terminations 240. 


€Faipeo os 137. 
eEnptupevos 243. 
eTawecw—opat 234. 
éreca 239. 

emyoa 239. 


ETIKAP TA 134. 


Index of Greek Words. 


EM(KPQVviTIs 545. 

ET ANICw 412. 
ematatis 54d. 
emITEANW, EmiTOAH 1O—26. 
ETT POTEUS 140. 
éextakipwrvyv 15. 
emtapboyyos 9. 14. 
‘Eppens 70. 

ET EPOS Tac 
éoTnéw-opat 234, 
eTapov Z3ean 
Lipiros Q52- 

Ewa popos (ae 
Cyow-opa 234. 

yv 99—105. 


6 and 6 interchanged 619. 
Odco: 624. | 
Ocayyeda 375-6. 
Onpacw-oua 234. 
Onpevow-opat 234. 
Oi€w-opar 234. 

Acros 619. 

Opa 618. 

Ooacos 3) a 

OpatTw 619, 

Opavw 619. 

Bupwv 554. 


"TBnpes 622 


(Bis 623. 
iBvE 622. 
iBuw 622. 

‘An 406. 

trryE 412. 
tAAas 409. 410. 413. 
tAAos 412. 
tAAw 409. 412. 
ikus 412. 
Tudo 262. 
iovia 418. 


Index. of Greek Words. 


KQ0IoKOS 494, 
kaiw 617. 

Kaios kayabos 503—5. 
Kadyn 548. 

KAT TW 617. 
kap/3avos 618. 
Kapes 618. 623. 
Kapkaipw 618. 
kapkapos 618. 
KapyYapooous 618. 
KaTatouy 545. 
Kkavados 617. 
kaun& 617. 
kavkaXias 617. 
KAUKIAANS Gly 
Kavkxwves 617. 
Kavywua: 617. 
kynwos 425. 
Kyrw 620. 
kikippos 613. 
kikka 618, 


KikkaiCw 613. 
Kécoves 613. 
kAavow 236. 


kKAnpos, KAnpow, KAypwros 421—5. 


KAUpevov 548. 
KoyE 425. 
kokkoa€ 613. 
koxkofsain 613. 
koxkué 613. 
Ko\acw-oua: 234. 
Kparos Oil: 
kpavyos 616. 
kpuvy w-ojnect 234, 
kTyuata 131. 
kvapevtos 422. 
kukaw 613. 
kukvos 613. 
Kkwkuow-opar 234, 
kwkvw 613. 
Vor. I. Nor 3. 
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Aa 620. 624—5. 
Nayyavery apyny 490—A.. 
Aaipos 620. 

Nats 620, 

Aaorpvyoves 619. 620. 
Aadayes 616. 

araCw 616. 

Aadew 616. 

Aapia 620. 

Aapos 620. 

Aapiooa Aapioa 624—5. 
Aackw 620. 

Aaw 620. 

Aédeyes 616. 

Aerpiva, Aetpwa PAE = 
Aryu~wvos 622. 

Avyves 621. 

Noyos 281. 


Mayos 13. $8. 39. 52. 

partun 559. 560. 

evos and ios confounded 211 
weronons 24. 

pwerotov 5AT7, 

Modocco: 612. 

Muycooves 619. 

puBos 281. 322. 

Muovyvnaos 325. 

Mucoi 619. 


vavs, declension of, 218. 
vaveToAnow-ona 234. 
veavioxos 508. 

vemetOar 195. 

yuv, quantity of, 225—8. 


oiuw&w 230. 
oABayniov 418. 
dos 415. 
oApos 418. 
od\upa 418, 

4 U 
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opiros 406. pew 215. 

oratov 547. 

oppos 418. s and p interchanged 615. 
od py with the subjunctive 213-4. Zeipyves 622. 

ovas 638. Zeipios 25. 

ovAapos 406. eee 235. 

ovAn 414. 417. 418. Bev atene Hee 

Bo TAGs oTacw-opna 235. 

ava Zula hy. oTacws 13. 


ovhoyuTat A414. o7ikGwv 69. 71. 


ob 416-7. rayn 129. 
ie 638. rapdeow 618. 
CNC TeOvyéw-opa 235. 
TEEW-OfCLt Dae 
mapawverw-opat 234. Tevéw-opa 235. 
mapwrices 551. Tyrefoa 617. 
matpia 131. Tynacba 132. 
Tlapdayoves 619. TS OOe 
napraCw 619. ToA\pa, ToApn 228. 
mea and mewn 223. togevow-opat 235. 
méras 625. rotmos 130. 
Tledacyoi, [lekapyot 338. 613—5, tparew 410. 
625. T puywv 616. 
merevas 625. tpuCw 616. 
HeAorovuncos 322, 324-5. tpyw 6106. 
nmempaya 130. tpaClw 610. 
TeEpav Tepain 189—192. 
népw 617. uTii\Aw 408. 
mepi 415. vtoTpacbar 132. 
IIyjéacov, Hysaca 377. ecae Goma 
mvevow 2306. paivwv 69—\ 71. 
molEerw-opat 234, dappaxos 288. 
modus 620. paTvopa 5AT. 
mo\os 43—5. Dopxus 620. 
T Pay aT EVvOpaL 129. Pppiacw 619. 
T pat TEL 139. dppovticpa 248. 
mpyndw 617. PpovTiw-oupiet 235. 
mpw, quantity of, 241. Dovyes 619. 
[Ipoxovyncos o2o: ~wras 287. 


TUpOEels 69. 71. pucpopos OO aL: 


X2ipw 618. 
Xaoves 617. 
KEtpotove 424, 


YETW-oMcl-ovpar 235. 


Yiriapyos 380-1. 
Xodon 379. 
Yopevew-opar 235. 
Ywpncouar 235. 


Index of Greek Words. 


Wndos WnpiCopa 419. 424. 


wpa oo Sas o4e 40: 
wpa lonpepivar 37. 
Kaipikat 37. 





wporoyov 33. 
wWoockomiov 33. 
ws after comparatives 242. 


wTioes 551. 
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LATIN WORDS ILLUSTRATED OR EXPLAINED. 


ABALIENATIO 170. 
Aestuo 41}. 

Agnatio 153. 

Ala 418. 
Alienationes 170. 
Anguria 680. 

Annus 40. 
Astrologus 57. 
Astronomus 57. 
Axilla 418. 


Bulla, Bullire 411. 


Canidia 471. 

Carcer, Carceres 618. 
Cessio in jure 155. 
Civis 152-3. 
Clathratae 557. 
Clymena 548. 
Coelum 412. 


Coloniarum genera 161—4. 


Columbaria 547. 
Cymatium 544. 


Doleo 619. 
Dolus 619. 


Exceptio annalis 170. 


Flamma 617. 
Flo 617. 


Gens 348. 

Glolus virorum 406. 
Grus 623. 

Gustus 370. 


Hereditas 155. 
Hesperia 19. 
Homuncio 679. 





Homunculus 679. 
Horae planetariae 49. 
Hypaethra 548. 


Juno 626. 
Jus Italicum 159—173. 
Jus Latii 151—159. 


Latinitas 157. 

Latini veteres 160. 
Latinus 152-3. 157. 161. 
Latinus Junianus 154—8. 
Latium 157. 

Lex Julia 157. 


Lex Julia de fundo dotali 170. 


Lex Junia Norbana 153-4. 
Lex Livia 156. 


Malta 478. 

Mar 418. 

Mars 418. 
Meniana 539. 
Metatome 545. 
Metophae 547. 
Minor 680. 

Mola, Molo 418-9. 


Nexum 153—155. 
Nola 411. 


Odor 624. 
Oleo 621. 
Olor 621. 
Ophae 547. 
Opici 322. 


Pello 406. 
Peregrinus 152-3. 
Periclymenon 548. 
Persona 613. 
Phoceus 451. 


Quadrantulus 481. 
Quod for ut 552. 


Res mancipi 168-9. 


Res nec mancipi 168-9. 


Rex 418. 


Salix 413. 

Salus 417. 419. 
Saturni dies 28-9. 
Scirpus 546. 
Sinope 563. 
Solers 416. 
Solidus 416. 
Solox 416. 

Solus 416. 


Index of Latin’ Words. 


Stillicidium 552. 
Stultus 479. 


Terere 467. 
Testamentifactio 153. 


Usucapio 169. 


Valde 419. 
Validus 417. 
Vibex 623. 
Virtus 360. 
Voluto 410. 
Volvo 406. 
Vulgus 406. 
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WORDS IN MODERN LANGUAGES ILLUSTRATED 


OR EXPLAINED. 





F is placed after French words, G after German, I after Ttahan. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMEN’ 663. 
Alchemist 57. 
Anatolia 57. 
Aube F. 682. 


Bantling 685. 
Bell 411. 
Blasen G. 613. 
Blaze 613. 
Bittock 685. 
Bodkin 681. 
Boom 681. 
Bootikin 681. 
Bouquin F. 684. 
Bullock 685. 
Bulwark 408. 
Buskin 681. 
Buttock 685. 


Capricious 366. 

Catkins 683. 

Chauve F. 682. 
Chemist 57. 

Chicken 683. 

Childe 658-9. 
Creaturely, creatural 364. 
Cuckoo 613. 

Cutikin 682 


Daughterly 364. 
Dawkins 685. 
Deakins 685. 
Dickins 685. 
Diggins 685. 
Drill 616. 


Easterling 686. 
Esthetics, esthetical 369. 370. 


Favorable 648. 
Favour 648. 
Finikin 681. 
Firkin 681. 


‘Full 419. 


Grerfalcon 681. 
Girdle 681. 
Gourd 680. 

Godt F. 370. 
Grimalkin 683. 
Griskin 681. 
Guillochi I. 545. 
Gurke G. 680. 
Gurkin 680. 


Haddock 685. 
Hale 416. 
Hawkins 684. 
Heal 416-7. 
Heil G. 417. 
Higgins 685. 
Hillock 685. 
Hireling 686. 
Hodgkin 684. 
Honorable 648. 
Honour 648. 
Hopkins 684. 
Hummock 685. 
Hurl 410. 
Huskisson 685. 


Index of Words in Modern Languages. 


Ing, diminutive termination, 685. 


Island, iland 653. 


Jenkins 684. 
Jerkin 680. 
Jovial 371. 

Joy 360. 
Judgement 663. 


Kallesthetics 369. 
Kilderkin 680. 


Kin, termination of diminutives, 679— 


685. 
Kitling 685. 
Kitten 683. 


Lakin 680. 
Larkin 684. 
Levant 19. 


Ling, diminutive termination, 679. 685- 


6. 

Lording 686. 
Lordling 679. 686. 
Lukin 685. 
Lumpkin 685. 


Mahlen G. 418. 
Maiden 683. 
Malkin, Maukin 681—3. 
Malmen G. 418. 
Manequin F. 684. 
Mannikin 680. 
Martial 371. 
Menu F. 680. 
Mercurial 371. 
Minder G. 680. 
Minikin 680. 
Minx 680. 
Morser G. 418. 


Napkin 680. 
Ness, termination 360. 
Nice 650. 


Ock, diminutive termination 685. 


Once 656. 
Overling 686. 


Paddock 685. 
Pékin F. 682. 
Perkin 682. 


Pipkin 681. 

Plump of spears 406. 
Pollock 685. 
Popeling 686. 
Popkin 684. 
Pumpkin 681. 
Purse 681. 


Quelle G. 411. 


Rhyme, rime 653. 
Roll 419. 
Roundly 415. 


Sanderling 686. 
Sapling 686. 
Saturnian 37]. 
Saturnine 371. 
Sawkin 684. 
Scantling 686. 
Sensible 371. 
Sensual 371. 
Sensuous 371. 
Simpkin 681. 684. 
Siskin 681. 
Slammikin 681. 
Sollen G. 419. 
Spill 681. 

Spilla, spillo I. 681. 
Spille G. 681. 
Spillikin 681. 
Starling 686. 
Stripling 685. 
Sweeting 685. 


Taste 370. 
Tasty 369. 
Thrice 656. 
Thrill 616. 
Thumbikins 681. 
Timkins 685. 
Tomkins 684. 
Traben G. 410. 
Trappen G. 410. 
Treten G. 410. 
Twice 656. 


Underling 686. 


Watkin 684. 
Wild 411. 
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Welkin 412-3. 683. Whole 416. 
Well 411. Whose 656. 
Welle G. 411. Wilkins 684. 
Welley 412. Willow 413. 
Welt G. 410. Wohl G. 419. 
Westling 686. | Wolke G. 413. 


Whirl 410. Wolle G. 415. 
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